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V.  Id  the  |»eseDt  Tolome  will  be  found  a  plan  of  the 
Peninsula  od  a  very  Bmall  acale,  yet  BufBdent  to  indicate 
the  general  isnge  of  operations.  A  large  map  wodd  be 
enonnously  ezpensire  without  any  correspondent  advan- 
tages to  the  reader ;  and  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of 
etTOTB,  becaiue  there  are  no  materials  for  an  accmate  plan. 
The  small  one  now  furnished,  tt^ther  with  the  sketches 
whid)  I  have  drawn  and  pubHshed  with  each  volnme,  and 
yiiach  are  more  accurate  than  might  be  supposed,  will  ^ve 
a  clear  general  notion  of  the  operations.  Those  who  desire 
to  have  more  detailed  information  wilt  find  it  in  Lieutenant 
(^wyn'fl  fine  atlas  of  the  battles  in  the  Peninsula — a 
work  undertaken  by  that  officer  with  the  sole  view  of 
fonning  a  rectml  of  the  glorious  actions  of  the  British 
amiy. 

2".  Most  of  the  manuscript  authorities  consulted  for 
former  Tolumes  hare  been  also  consulted  for  this  volume, 
and  in  addition  the  official  correspondence  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  ;  scnne  notes  by  Lord  Hill ;  the  journal  and  cor^ 
re^xtndence  of  Sir  Ru&ne  Donkin ;  a  journal  of  Colonel 
(^lander,  twenty-sixth  regiinent ;  a  memoir  by  Sir  Oeoi^e 
Oippe,  royal  engineers ;  and  a  variety  of  communications 
by  other  officers.    Lastly,  authenticated  copies  <^  the  official         ■ 
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joumals  and  correspondence  of  most  of  the  marBhals  and 
generak  who  commanded  armies  in  Spain.  These  were 
at  my  request  supplied  by  the  French  Waroflice  with 
a  prompt  liberality  indicative  of  that  military  frankness 
and  just  pride  which  ought  and  does  characterize  the 
officers  of  Napoleon's  army.  The  publicaUon  of  this 
volume  also  enables  me  with  convenience  to  produce  ad- 
ditional authorities  for  former  statements,  while  answering, 
as  I  DOW  do,  the  attacks  upon  my  work  which  have  ap 
peared  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton,"  and  in  the 
"  Quarteriy  Review." 


Mobimon't  Zife  of  Picton.  —  This  writer  of  an  English 
general's  life,  is  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  English 
military  customs,  that  he  quotes  a  common  order  of  the 
Life  of  day,  accrediting  a  new  staff  officer  to  the  army,  as  a 
p^asi.  remarkable  testimony  to  that  staff  officer's  talents.  And 
he  is  so  unacquainted  with  French  miUtary  customs,  that, 
treating  of  the  battle  of  Busaco,  he  places  a  French  mai^ 
shal,  Marmont,  who  by  the  way  was  not  then  even  in 
Ph»325.  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  (Uvigion  of  Ney's  corps.  He  dog- 
matises upon  militaiy  movements  Ireely,  and  is  yet  so  inca- 
pable of  forming  a  right  judgment  upon  the  materials 
within  his  reach,  as  to  say,  that  Sir  John  Moore  should  not 
have  retreated,  because  as  he  was  able  to  beat  the  French 
at  Conifia,  he  could  also  have  beaten  them  in  the  heart  of 
Spain.  Thus  setting  aside  the  lacts  that  at  Corufia  Moore 
had  fifteen  thousand  men  to  fight  twenty  thousand,  and  m 
the  heart  of  Spain  he  had  only  twenty-three  thousand  to 
fight  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  ! 

And  lest  this  display  of  incompetency  should  not  be  suf- 
ficient, he  affirms,  that  the  same  Sir  John  Moore  had,  com- 
paratively, greater  means  at  Sahagun  to  beat  the  enemy 
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than  Lord  Wellington  had  in  the  lines  of  TorrcB  Vedras.* 
Vcm  those  lines,  which  Wellington  had  been  fortifying  for 
more  than  a  year,  offered  three  nearly  impregnable  posi- 
done,  defended  by  a  hundred  thousand  men.  There  was  a 
fortress,  that  of  St.  Julian's,  and  a  fleet,  close  at  hand  as 
a  final  resource,  and  only  sixty  thousand  French  com- 
manded by  Massena  were  in  front.  But  Sir  John  Moore 
having  only  twenty-three  thousand  men  at  Sahagun,  had 
no  lines,  no  fortifications  for  defence,  and  no  time  to  form 
them,  he  was  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from  his  fleet, 
and  Napoleon  in  person  had  turned  one  hundred  thousand 
meo  against  him,  while  two  hundred  thousand  more  re- 
maioed  in  reserve  ! 

Any  lengthened  argument  in  opposition  to  a  writer  bo 
totally  unqualified  to  treat  of  warlike  affairs,  would  be  a 
sinful  waste  of  words;  but  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  at 
pains  to  question  the  accuracy  of  certain  passagen  of  my 
work,  and  with  what  justice  the  reader  shall  now  learn. 

l".  Combat  on  the  Coa. — ^The  substance  of  Mr.  Robin- 
taa'i  complaint  on  this  subject  is,  that  I  have  imputed  to 
general  Picton,  the  odious  crime  of  refusing,  from  personal 
animosity,  to  support  general  Craufurd; — that  such  a 
serious  accusation  should  not  be  made  without  ample 
proof; — that  I  cannot  say  whether  Picton's  instructions  did 
not  forbid  him  to  aid  Craufiird  ; — that  the  roads  were  so 


"Qairtcrly  R«*i«w,"  the  wriUr  of  »n  ulkl* 
ii  the  XTIII.  qnoica  me  ai  Hjing  thai  MaiHom 
nnder  hii  oiden,  u  if  ha  liail  in- 
ndcd  Pcinogal  with  tn  umj  of  that  amonnt.  vhcreM  I  have  eipiwlj  laid 
that  he  inndcd  Portugal  with  lixty-fiix  (hwoKd.  the  re«  being  eiieDded  ■■  fu 
••  Baeajr.  The  MwrtioD  of  ihe  Heviewer  ii  therefore  eHentiallj  falie  *ith  the 
anxataBce  of  tmth.  The  wme  writer,  while  rebuking  the  Edit«t  of  the  Correi- 
pnidtBn  for  ignoraiKe,  auerti,  that  the  baitle  of  Buiftco  vaa  fought  between 
thc9ihof  Oetober  ud  Ihe  6th  of  November !  ItwM  fooght  on  the  27ib  of 
SepUmbet. 

Auther  writer  in  the  laing  No.  treating  of  Prateuor  Diamuin'a  work, 
^takiaf  "fiOemiiig  an  impnbe  which  i>  from  beUitd,"  a  figure  of  ipeech 
*hich  nou  appear  (ingnUiiy  feitdtou  to  (hoae  who  have  watched  a  puppy  dog 
cWigg  hii  own  Uil }  bat  jout  Qnatteily  Raviewei*  are  jour  only  men  tor  accn- 
*MJ  if  fact  and  cxptcuion ! 
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bad,  the  distance  bo  great,  and  the  time  so  short,  Picton 
could  not  have  aided  him ; — that  my  account  of  the  actiao 
differs  from  general  Cruufurd'a ; — that  1  was  only  a  lieute- 
nant of  the  forty-third,  and  consequently  could  know 
nothing  of  the  matter ; — that  I  have  not  praised  Pictou  — 
that  he  was  a  Roman  hero  and  so  forth.  Finally  it  is  de- 
nied that  Picton  ever  quarrelled  with  Craufurd  at  all;  and 
that,  so  far  from  having  an  altercation  with  him  on  the  day 
of  the  action  he  did  not  on  that  day  even  quit  his  own 
quarters  at  Pinhel.  Something  also  there  is  about  gene- 
ral Cole's  refusing  to  quit  Guarda. 

To  all  this  I  reply  that  I  never  did  accuse  general 
Picton  of  acting  from  personal  animosity,  and  nether  the 
letter  nor  the  spirit  of  my  statement  will  bear  out  such  a 
meaning,  which  is  a  pure  hallucination  of  this  author. 
That  the  light  division  was  not  supported  is  notorious.  The 
proprie^  of  supporting  it  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
the  cause  why  it  was  not  so  supported  I  have  not  attempted 
to  divine ;  yet  it  was  neither  the  distance,  nor  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  nor  the  want  of  time ;  for  the  action,  which 
took  pUce  in  July,  lasted  from  day-break  until  late  in  the 
evening,  the  roads,  and  there  were  several,  were  good  at 
that  season,  and  the  distance  not  more  than  eight  miles. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Robinson  observes,  that  I  catmot 
affirm  of  my  own  knowledge  whether  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington forbade  Picton  to  succour  Craufnrd,  but  I  can  cer> 
tfunly  affirm  that  he  ordered  him  to  snpport  him  because  it 
is  BO  set  down  in  bis  grace's  despatches,  volume  6th,  pages 
535  and  647 ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  this  order  should 
have  been  rescinded  and  one  of  a  contrary  tendency  sub- 
gtituted,  to  meet  an  event,  namely  the  action  on  the  Coa, 
which  Craufurd  had  been  forbidden  to  fight.  Picton  acted 
no  doubt  upon  the  dictates  ofhis  judgment,  but  all  men  are 
not  bound  to  approve  of  that  judgment;  and  as  to  the 
charge  of  faintly  praisii^  his  mihtary  talents,  a  point  was 
forced  by  roe  in  his  favour,  when  I  compared  biro  to  gene- 
ral Craufurd  of  whose  ability  there  was  no  question ;  more 
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could  not  be  done  in  conscience,  even  under  Mr.  Robinson's 
Bssnrance  that  he  was  a  Roman  hero. 

The  exact  object  of  Mr.  Robinson's  reasoning  upon  the 
subject  of  general  Cole's  refusal  to  quit  Guarda  it  is 
difficult  to  discover ;  but  the  passage  to  wluch  it  relates,  is 
the  simple  enunciation  of  a  fact,  which  is  now  repeated, 
namely,  that  general  Cole  being  requested  by  general 
Craufurd  to  come  down  with  his  whole  division  to  the  Coa, 
refused,  and  that  lord  Wellington  approved  of  that  refusal, 
though  be  ordered  Cole  to  support  Craufiird  under  certaio 
circumstances.  Such  however  is  Mr.  Robinson's  desire  to 
monopolize  all  correctness,  that  he  will  not  permit  me  to 
know  any  thing  about  the  action,  though  I  was  present,  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  beii^  only  a  lieutenant,  I  could  not 
know  any  thing  about  it.  He  is  yet  abundantly  satisfied 
with  the  accuracy  of  his  own  knowledge,  although  be  was 
not  present,  and  vras  nrnther  a  captain  nor  lieutenant.  I 
happened  to  be  a  captain  of  seven  years  standing,  but 
sorely,  though  we  should  admit  all  subalterns  to  be  blind, 
like  young  puppies,  and  that  rank  in  the  one  case,  as  age 
in  the  other,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  open  their  eyes, 
it  might  still  be  asked,  why  I  should  not  have  been  able, 
after  havii^  obtained  a  rank  which  gave  me  the  right  of 
aeai^,  to  gather  information  from  others  as  well  as  Mr. 
Robinson  ?     Let  us  to  the  proof. 

In  support  of  his  views,  he  has  produced,  the  rather 
vague  testimony  of  an  anouymous  o£Gcer,  on  general 
Ficton's  staff,  which  be  deems  conclusive  as  to  the  &ct, 
that  Picton  never  quarrelled  with  Craufiird,  that  he  did 
not  even  quit  Pinhel  on  the  day  of  the  action,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  have  had  any  altercation  with  him  on 
the  Coa.  But  the  following  letters  from  officers  on  Ciau- 
fnrd's  staff,  not  anonymous,  shew  that  Picton  did  all  these 
thii^.  In  fine  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  undertaken  a  task 
for  which  he  is  not  quahfied. 
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Testimot^  of  EeuteTiani-colonel  Shaw  Kennedy,  who  was 
on  general  CraufarcCt  staff  at  the  action  of  the  Coa, 
July  24,  1810. 

"  Matichester,  7th  November,  1835. 
"  I  HAVE  remved  your  letter  in  which  you  mentioa 
'  RoHmonU  Life  of  Picton ;'  that  work  I  have  not  seen. 
It  surprises  me  that  any  one  should  doubt  that  Picton 
and  Craufiird  met  on  the  day  the  Preach  army  invested 
Almeida  in  1810.  I  was  wounded  previously,  and  did  not 
therefore  witness  their  intei^iew ;  but  I  consider  it  certain 
that  Picton  and  Craufurd  did  meet  on  the  24tfa  July, 
1810,  on  the  high  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coa 
during  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  that  a  biisk  alter- 
cation took  place  between  them.  They  were  primed  and 
ready  for  such  an  altercation,  as  angry  communications 
had  passed  between  them  previously  regarding  the  dis- 
posal of  acme  sick  of  the  hgbt  division.  I  have  heard 
Craufurd  menbon  in  joke  bis  and  Picton's  testiness  with 
each  other,  and  I  considered  that  be  alluded  both  to  the 
quarrel  as  to  the  sick ;  and  to  that  which  occurred  when 
they  met  during  the  action  at  Almeida. 

"J.  S.  Kkkksdy." 
"  Colonel  Napier,  ^c.  ^c.  ^c." 

Tettimony  of  colonel  William  Campbell,  who  wot  on  general 
CraufurtTs  staff  at  tlie  action  on  the  Coa,  July  24, 
1810. 

"  Esplanade.  Dover,  \Zth  Nov.  1836. 
"  YouB  letter  from  Freshford  bae  not  been  many  mi- 
nutes in  my  hands ;  I  hasten  to  reply.  General  Picton  <^ 
come  out  of  Pinbel  on  the  day  of  the  Coa  combat  as  you 
term  it.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  when  all  the 
regiments  were  in  retreat,  and  general  Crauliird  was  with 
his  staff  and  others  on  the  heights  above^  that,  1  think,  on 
notice  being  given  of  general  Picton's  approach,  general 
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Craofard  turned  and  moved  to  meet  him.  Slight  whs  the 
converse,  abort  the  interview,  for  upon  Crftufmd'g  asking 
enquiringly,  whether  general  Picton  did  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  move  out  something  from  Pinbel  in  demon- 
stration of  support,  or  (o  cover  the  light  division,  in  terms 
not  bland,  the  general  made  it  understood  that '  be  should 
do  no  such  thing.'  This  as  you  may  suppose  put  an  end 
to  the  meeting,  further  than  some  violent  rejoinder  on  the 
part  of  my  much-loved  friend,  and  fiery  looks  returned ! 
We  went  our  several  ways,  general  Picton,  I  think,  pro- 
ceedii^  onwards  a  hundred  yards  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
bridge.     This  is  my  testimony. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"William  Campbell." 
"  Colonel  Napier,  ^c.  ^c.  §-c." 

Battle  of  Bvsaco. — Mr.  Robinson  upon  the  authority  of 
one  of  general  Picton's  letters,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  my  description  of  this  battle  is  a  mass  of  errors ;  but 
it  shall  be  proved  that  bis  criticism  is  so,  and  that  general 
Hcton's  letter  is  very  bad  authority. 

In  my  work  it  is  said  that  the  aUies  resisted  vigorously, 
yet  the  French  gained  tbe  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  while 
the  leading  battalions  established  themselves  on  the  crown- 
ii^  rocks,  others  wheeled  to  their  right,  intending  to  sweep 
the  smnmit  of  the  Sierra,  but  were  driven  down  again  in  a 
desperate  charge  made  by  the  left  of  the  third  divisicHi. 

Picton's  letter  says,  that  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column 
got  possession  of  a  rocky  pomt  on  tbe  crest  of  the  position, 
and  that  they  were  followed  by  the  remainder  of  a  large 
column  which  was  driven  down  in  a  desperate  chaise  made 
by  the  left  of  the  third  division. 

So  for  we  are  agreed.  But  Picton  gives  the  merit  of 
the  charge  to  the  light  companies  of  the  seventy-fourth 
and  eighty-eighth  regiments,  and  a  wing  of  the  forty-fitlh 
aided  by  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment  under  major  Bir- 
ndngham,  whereas,  in  the  History  the  whole  merit  is  given 
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to  tha  eigbty-eigbth  and  forty-fifth  reguneots.  Lord  Wel- 
lington's despatch  gives  the  merit  to  the  forty-fifth,  and 
dghty-eighth,  aided  by  the  eighth  PortugueBe  regiment, 
tmder  colonel  D&uglas.  The  "  ReminiMceTicei  of  a  Subaltern  " 
written  by  an  officer  of  the  eighty-eighth  regiment,  aod 
published  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  in  like  manner, 
gives  the  merit  to  the  eighty-eighth  and  forty-fifth  British 
raiments,  and  the  eighth  Portugiiete. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  why  I  took  no  notice  of  the 
share  the  eighth  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  had  is  this 
brilliant  achievement.  Meanwhile  the  reader  will  observe 
that  Picton's  letter  indicates  the  cmtre  of  his  division  as 
being  forced  by  the  French,  and  he  affirms  that  be  drove 
them  down  again  with  his  left  v'tag  without  aid  from  the 
fifth  division.  But  my  statement  makes  both  the  right 
and  cetUre  of  his  division  to  be  forced,  and  gives  the  fifth 
divieion,  and  especially  colonel  Cameron  and  the  ninth 
British  regiment,  a  very  lai^  share  in  the  glory,  moreover 
I  a&y  that  ihe  aghth  Portugvete  vjai  broken  to  pieces.  Mr, 
Robinson  ai^es  that  this  must  be  wroi^,  for,  says  he, 
the  eighth  Portuguese  were  not  broken,  and  if  the  right  of 
the  third  divisioo  had  been  forced,  the  French  would  have 
encountered  the  fifth  division.  To  this  he  adds,  with  a 
confidence  singularly  rash,  hie  scanty  knowledge  of  fiicts 
considered,  that  colonel  Cameron  and  the  ninth  regiment 
would  doubtless  have  made  as  good  a  chaise  as  I  have 
described,  "only  they  were  not  there." 

In  reply,  it  is  now  affirmed  distinctly  and  positively,  that 
the  French  did  break  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment,  did 
gain  the  rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  position,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  third  division ;  did  ensconce  themselves  in  those 
rocks,  and  were  going  to  sweep  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
wbeii  the  fifth  division  under  general  Leith  attacked 
them ;  and  the  mnth  regiment  led  by  colonel  Cameron  did 
form  under  fire,  as  described,  did  chai^,  and  did  beat  the 
enemy  out  of  thoee  rocks;  and  if  they  had  not  done  bo, 

■;  third  division,  then  engaged  with  other  troo[»,  would 
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have  been  in  a  veiy  critical  eitaatioD.  Not  only  is  all  this 
re-affiimed,  but  it  shall  be  proved  by  the  most  irrefragable 
testimony.  It  will  then  follow  that  the  Hietoiy  is  accurate, 
that  general  Picton's  letter  is  inaccurate,  and  the  writer 
of  his  life  incompetent  to  censure  others. 

Mr.  Robinson  may  notwithstanding  choose  to  abide  by 
the  authority  of  general  Picton's  letter,  which  be  "  fortu- 
nately found  amongst  that  general's  manuscripts,"  but 
which  others  less  fortunate  had  found  in  print  many  years 
before ;  and  be  is  tlie  more  Ukely  to  do  so,  because  he  has 
asserted  that  if  general  Picton's  letters  are  Mee,  they  are 
wilfully  BO,  an  assertion  which  it  is  impossible  to  assent  to. 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  a  man's  veracity  was  to  be 
called  in  qoestion  because  his  letters,  written  in  the  hurry 
of  service  gave  inaccurate  details  of  a  battle.  General 
Picton  wrote  what  he  beUeved  to  be  the  lact,  but  to  give 
any  historical  weight  to  his  letter  on  this  occasion,  in 
opposition  to  the  testimony  which  shall  now  be  adduced 
against  its  accuracy,  would  be  weakness.  And  with  the 
more  reason  it  is  rejected,  because  Mr.  Robinson  himself 
admits  that  another  letter,  written  by  general  Picton  on 
this  occasion  to  the  duke  of  Queensbury,  was  so  inaccurate 
as  to  give  general  ofTeiice  to  the  army ;  and  because  bts 
letters  on  two  other  occasions  are  as  incorrect  as  on  this  of 
Busaco. 

Thus  writing  of  the  assault  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  Picton 
says,  "  about  this  time,  namely,  when  the  third  division 
carried  the  main  breach,  the  light  division  which  was 
rather  late  in  their  attack,  also  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  the  breach  they  were  ordered  to  attack." 
Mow  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  light 
dinsioQ  carried  the  small  breach,  and  were  actually  attack- 
ing the  flank  of  the  French  troops  defending  ttie  great 
breach,  when  the  third  division  carried  that  point  This 
indeed  is  so  certain,  that  Mr.  Uniack  of  the  ninety-fifth,  and 
others  of  the  light  division,  were  destroyed  on  the  ramparts 
close  to  the  great  breach  by  that  very  explo^on  wbich  was 
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said  to  have  killed  general  M'KiniHHi ;  and  some  have  gone 
Ml  &r  as  to  assert  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  great  breach 
would  have  been  carried  at  all  bat  for  the  flank  attack  of 
the  li^t  dinuon. 

Again,  general  Picton  writing  of  the  batUe  of  Fuentes 
Onoro,  says  "  the  light  division  under  general  Craufurd 
was  rather  roughly  Aaitdled  by  the  enemj^t  catxUrj/,  and 
had  that  ann  of  the  French  army  been  as  daring  and 
active  upon  this  occasion,  as  they  were  when  following  ua 
to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  they  would  doubtless  have 
cut  off  the  light  division  to  a  man." 

Nevertheless  as  an  eye-witoess,  and,  being  then  a  field* 
officer  on  the  staff,  by  Mr.  Robinson's  rule  entitled  to  see, 
I  declare  most  solemnly  that  the  French  cavalry,  though 
tliey  often  'menaced  to  charge,  never  came  within  sure 
shot  drstance  of  the  light  division.  The  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ninety-fifth  rifles,  who  were  skirmishing 
in  the  wood  of  Pozo  Velho,  was  formed  by  regiments  in 
three  squares,  flanking  and  protecting  each  other,  they 
retired  over  the  plain  leisurely  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
without  a  sabie-wound  being  received,  without  giving  or 
receivii^  fire ;  they  moved  in  the  most  majestic  manner 
secure  in  their  discipline  and  strength,  which  was  such 
as  would  have  defied  all  the  cavalry  that  ever  charged 
under  Tamerlane  or  Genghis, 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  proofs  relative  to  Busaco,  the 
reader  being  requested  to  compare  them  vrith  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  battle  in  my  History. 

Extracts  from  major-general  sir  John  Cameron's  Utters 
to  colonel  Napier. 

"  Gooenaneat  House,  Devonport,  Aug.  ^th,  1834. 

"  —  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  in  the  recent  publication  of 

lord  Beresfotd,  his  "  liefutation  of  your  justificatioH  of 

your  third  volume,"  some  remarks  on  the  battle  of  Busaco 

which  disfigure,  not  intentionally  I  should  hope,  the  ope- 
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rations  of  the  British  brigade  in  major-geoeral  Leith's 
corps  on  that  occasion,  of  which  I,  as  commanding  officer 
oS  one  of  the  F^^ents  composing  it,  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  know  something.  I  shall  however  content  myself 
at  {ttcsent  with  gini^  you  a  detail  of  the  operations  of  the 
British  brigade  in  major-general  Leith's  own  wordt,  ex- 
tracted from  a  docnment  in  my  possession,  every  syllable 
(tf  which  can  be  verified  by  many  distinguished  officers  now 
living,  some  of  them  actors  in,  all  of  them  eye-witnesses  to 
the  afiair. 

"'  The  ground  where  the  British  brigade  was  now  mov- 
ing, was  behind  a  chain  of  rocky  eminences  where  it  had 
appeared  clearly,  the  enemy  was  Buccessfiilly  pushing  to 
establish  himself  and  precluded  major-general  L^tb  from 
seeing  at  that  moment  the  progress  the  enemy  was  making, 
bat  by  the  information  of  staff*  officers  stationed  on  purpose 
who  communicated  his  direction  and  pn^ress.  Major- 
goteral  Leith  moved  the  British  brigade  so  as  to  endeavour 
to  meet  and  check  the  enemy  when  be  had  guned  the 
BMeodaocy.  At  this  time  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  was 
kept  upon  the  height,  the  smoke  of  which  prevented  a  clear 
view  of  the  state  of  things.  When  however  the  rock 
g)iining  the  high  part  of  the  Sierra  became  visible,  the 
enemy  appeared  in  MI  possession  of  it,  and  a  French 
officer  was  in  the  act  of  cheering  with  his  hat  off,  while  "a 
continual  fire  was  kept  up  fh>m  thence  and  along  the  whole 
&ce  of  the  Sierra,  in  a  diagonal  direction  towards  the  bot- 
tom, by  the  enemy  ascending  rapidly  from  the  successive 
C(4nmns  formed  for  the  attack,  on  a  mass  of  soldiers  from 
the  «ghth  and  ninth  Portuguese  regiments,  who  having  been 
severely  pressed  bad  given  way  and  were  rapidly  retiring 
in  complete  confusion  and  disorder.  Major-general  Leith 
(m  that  occasion  spoke  to  Major  Birmingham  (who  was  on 
foot,  havii^  had  his  horse  killed),  who  stated  that  the  fugi- 
tives were  of  the  ninth  Portuguese  as  well  as  the  eighth 
regiment,  and  that  he  had  ioeflectually  tried  to  check 
their  retreat.     Major^euerul   Leith   addressed   and   suc- 
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ceeded  in  stopping  tbem,  and  they  cheered  when  be 
ordered  them  to  be  collected  and  formed  in  the  rear.  They 
were  passing  as  they  retired  diagonally  to  the  right  of  tlfe 
ninth  British  r^ment.  The  lace  of  affitirs  in  this  quarter 
now  bore  a  different  aspect,  for  the  enemy  who  had  been 
the  assailant  having  dispersed  or  driven  every  thing  opposed 
to  him  was  in  possession  of  the  rocky  eminence  of  the  Sierra 
at  this  part  of  major>general  Picton's  position  without  a 
shot  then  being  fired  at  him.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  Major-general  Leith  resolved  instanUy  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  the  bayoneL  He  therefore  ordered  the 
ninth  British  regiment,  which  had  hitherto  been  movii^ 
rapidly  by  its  left  in  column  in  order  to  gain  the  most 
advantageous  ground  for  checking  the  enemy,  to  form  the 
line,  which  they  did  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  accu- 
racy, and  coolness,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
just  appeared  formed  on  that  part  of  the  rocky  eminence 
which  overlooks  the  back  of  the  ridge,  and  who  had  then  for 
the  first  time  perceived  the  British  brigade  under  him. 
Major-general  Leith  had  intended  that  the  thirty-eighth 
r^ment  should  have  moved  on  in  rear  of,  and  to  the  left 
of,  the  mnth  British  regiment,  to  have  tnmed  the  enemy 
beyond  the  rocky  eminence  which  was  quite  inaccessible 
towards  the  rear  of  the  Sierra,  while  the  ninth  should  have 
gained  the  ridge  on  the  right  of  the  locky  hoght;  the  royal 
Scots  to  have  been  posted  (as  they  were)  in  reserve.  But 
the  enemy  having  driven  every  thing  before  him  in  that 
quarter  afforded  bim  the  advantage  of  guning  the  top  of 
the  rocky  lidge,  which  is  accessible  in  front,  before  it  was 
possible  for  the  British  brigade  to  have  reached  that  posi- 
tion, althoL^fa  not  a  moment  had  been  lost  in  marching 
to  support  the  point  attacked,  and  for  that  purpose  it  had 
made  a  rapid  movement  of  more  than  two  miles  without 
halting  and  iirequentiy  in  double-quick  time.  The  thirty- 
eighth  r^ment  was  therefore  directed  to  form  also  and 
support  when  major-general  Leith  led  the  ninth  r^ment 
to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  rocky  ndge,  which  they  did 
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vithout  filing  a  shot.  Tbat  part  which  looks  behind  the 
Sierra  (aa  already  stated)  was  inaccessihle  and  afforded 
the  enemy  the  advantage  of  outflanking  the  ninth  on  the 
left  as  they  advanced,  but  the  order,  celerity,  and  coolness 
with  which  they  attacked  panic-stnick  the  enemy,  who 
immediately  gave  way  on  being  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  the  whole  was  driven  down  the  fiice  of  the  Sierra  in 
confiuion  and  with  immense  loss,  from  a  destructive  fire 
which  the  ninth  regiment  opened  upon  him  as  he  fled  with 
precipitation  after  the  charge.' 

"  I  shall  merely  add  two  obeervatioos  on  what  has  been 
asserted  in  the  '  RefiUation.' 

"  First  with  regard  to  the  confusion  and  retreat  of  a  por* 
tioo  of  the  Portuguese  troops,  I  certainly  did  not  know  at 
the  moment  what  Portt^ese  corps  the  fiigitives  were  of, 
but  after  the  action  I  nnderstood  they  were  belonging  to 
the  eighth  Portuguese ;  a  very  considerable  nmnber  of 
them  were  crossing  the  front  of  the  British  column  die- 
pened  in  uzes  and  sevens  over  the  field  just  before  I 
wheeled  the  ninth  regiment  into  line  for  the  attack.  I 
poshed  on  a  few  yards  to  entreat  them  to  keep  out  of  our 
way,  which  they  understood  and  called  out  '  viva  fos 
I»gle$e»,  vaierotot  Portugue$e$' 

"  As  regards  any  support  which  the  Portuguese  afforded 
the  British  brigade  in  the  pursuit,  I  beg  to  say  that  during 
the  chaise,  while  leading  the  regiment  in  front  of  the 
centre,  my  horse  was  killed  under  me,  which  for  a  moment 
retarded  my  own  personal  advance,  and  on  extricating 
myself  from  under  him,  I  turned  round  and  saw  the  thirty- 
ei^tfa  regiment  close  up  with  us  and  the  royal  Scots 
appearing  over  the  ridge  in  support ;  but  did  not  see  any 
Portuguese  join  in  the  pursuit,  indeed  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  in  them  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  for  at  the  time 
a  brisk  cannonade  was  opened  upon  us  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine. 

"  This,  my  dear  colonel,  is,  on  my  honour,  an  account  of 
the  operations  of  the  British  brigade  in  major-general  LeitJt's 
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ootpB  at  Bosaco.  It  will  be  satis&ctory  to  yon  to  know  that 
the  infonnatioD  you  received  haa  been  conrect.  The  ano- 
oymoas  officer  of  the  ninth  regiment  I  do  not  know.  There 
were  several  very  capable  of  furaishing  you  with  good  in- 
Jbmiation  cm  the  transactions  of  that  day,  not  only  as 
regarded  their  own  immediate  corps,  but  those  around 
them.  Colonel  Waller  I  shonld  connder  excellent  autho- 
rity ;  that  gallant  officer  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  to 
all  that  passed  in  the  dinnons  of  Picton  and  Leith.  I 
remember  on  our  approach  to  the  scene  of  confuMon  he 
delivered  me  a  message  from  general  Picton,  intended 
tot  general  Leith,  at  the  time  reconnoitring,  to  hasten  our 
advance." 

"  Gooentment  Boumc,  Deoonport,  Aug.  21,  1834. 

" The  &ct  really  is  Uiat  both  the  eighth  and  ninth 

Portuguese  regiments  gave  way  that  morning,  and  I  am 
positive  that  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  there  were 
not  of  Portuguese  troops  within  tny  view,  at  the  moment  I 
wheeled  the  ninth  regtment  into  line,  one  hundred  men 
prepared  either  for  attack  or  defence.  Sir  James  Douglas 
partly  admits  that  his  wing  was  broken  when  he  says  ^at 
'  if  we  were  at  any  time  broken  it  was  from  the  too  ardent 
wish  of  a  corps  of  boy  recruits  to  close.'  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  wing  of  the  regiment  under  Major 
Birmingham  fled,  from  what  that  officer  stud  to  general 
Leith.  Sir  James  Douglas  states  also  that  '  no  candid 
man  will  deny  that  he  supported  the  royals  and  ninth 
regiment,  though  before  that  he  says,  that  '  by  an  ob- 
lique movement  he  j(Hned  in  the  chai^.'  I  might  safely 
declare  on  oath  that  the  Portuguese  never  shewed  them- 
selves beyond  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  that  morning. 
"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"John  Caherok." 

As  these  letters  from  general  Camenm  refer  to  some  of 
marshal  Beresford's  errors,  as  well  as  Mr.  Robinson's,  an 
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extract  from  a  letter  of  colonel  Thorae's  upon  the  same 
sabject  will  not  be  misplaced  here. 

Colonel  Thome  to  colonel  Napia: 

"  Harborne  Lodge,  28M  Aug.  1834. 

Extract — "  Visconnt  Beresford  in  the  '  Mefutatum  of 
your  Juttifieation  of  your  third  volume,'  has  doubted  the 
Bccnracy  of  the  strength  of  the  third  dragoon  guards  and 
fourth  dragoons  on  the  20th  March  1811,  as  extracted  by 
you  from  the  journal  which  I  lent  to  you.  As  I  felt  confi> 
dent  I  had  not  inserted  any  thing  therein,  which  I  did  not 
obtain  from  official  documents,  that  were  in  my  poBsession 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  I  have,  since  the  perusal  of  the 
'  Refutation,*  looked  over  some  of  my  Peninsula  papers, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  succeeded  in  finding 
amongst  them,  the  monthly  returns  of  quarters  of  the 
division  of  cavalry  commanded  by  brigadier-general 
Long,  dated  Los  Santos,  April  2(Hh,  1811,  which  was 
then  sent  to  me  by  the  deputy  assistant  quarter-master 
general  of  that  diviuon,  and  which  I  b^  to  enclose  for 
your  perusal,  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  statement  I 
have  made  of  the  strength  of  that  force  in  my  journal  is  to 
be  relied  upon,  although  kit  lordship  imimtatei  to  the  con- 
trary, and  that  it  contains  something  more  than  '  the  depo- 
ntary  of  the  rumourx  of  a  camp' 

Extract  from  memorandum  of  the  battle  of  Busaco,  by 
colonel  Waller,  assistant  quarter-master-general  to  the 
second  division. 

"  — The  attack  commenced  on  the  right  wing,  consisting 
of  Picton's  division,  by  the  enemy  opening  a  fire  of  artil- 
lery upon  the  right  of  the  British  which  did  but  little  in- 
jury, the  range  beit^  too  great  to  prove  effective.  At  this 
moment  were  seen  the  heads  of  the  several  attacking  co- 
lumns, THREE,  I  TBiNK,  in  number,  and  deplt^nginto 
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line  with  the  most  beautiful  precision,  celerity,  and  gal- 
lantry. 

"  As  they  formed  on  the  plateau  tliey  were  cannonaded 
from  our  position,  and  the  regiment  of  Portuguese,  either 
the  eighth  or  the  16M  Infantry,  which  were  formed  in  ad- 
vance vaJTont  of  the  lAth  regiment,  threw  in  some  volleys 
of  musketry  into  the  enemy's  colunms  in  a  flank  direction, 
but  the  regiment  was  quickly  driven  into  the  position. 

"More  undaunted  conn^n  neverwas displayed  by ^tvncA 
troops  than  on  thu  occasion :  it  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed, for  their  columns  advanced  in  despite  of  a  tremen- 
douB  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  our  troops  in 
position  in  the  rocks,  and  overcoming  all  opposition, 
although  repeatedly  chaiged  by  Lightbume's  brigade,  or 
rather  by  the  whole  of  Picton's  division,  they  advanced,  and 
&irly  drove  the  Bbitisb  right  wing  from  the  rocky  part 
of  the  position. 

"  Bang  an  eyt-witneu  of  this  critical  moment,  and 
seeing  that  unless  the  ground  was  quickly  recovered  the 
right  fiavk  of  the  army  would  infalKhbf  be  turned,  and 
the  great  road  to  Coinbra  tmmasked,  seeing  also  that 
heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  were  descending  into  the 
valley  to  operate  by  the  road,  and  to  support  the  attack  of 
the  Sierra,  and  to  cut  off  lord  Wellington's  communication 
with  Coimbra,  I  instantly  galloped  off  to  the  rear  to  bring 
up  general  Hill's  corps  to  Picton's  support.  Having  pro- 
ceeded about  two  mites  along  the  upper  edge  and  reverse 
side  of  the  Sierra,  I  fell  in  with  the  head  of  general 
Leith's  column  moving  left  in  front,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  colonel  Cameron's  brigade,  led  by  the  ninth  regiment. 
I  inunediately  rode  up  to  colonel  Cameron,  and  addressed 
him  in  an  anxious  tone  as  follows. 

"  '  Pray,  sir,  who  commands  this  brigade?'  '  I  do,' 
replied  the  colonel, '  I  am  colonel  Cameron.' 

" '  Then  for  God's  sake,  sir,  move  off  instantly  at  double 
quick  with  your  brigade  to  Picton's  support;  not  one 
moment  is  to  be  lost,  the  enemy  in  great  force  are  already 
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in  poesesflion  of  the  r^At  of  tfu  poiition  on  the  Sierra  and 
have  driven  Picton's  troops  oat  of  it.  More  on,  and  when 
tbe  rear  of  your  brigade  has  passed  the  Coimbni  road 
wheel  into  line,  and  you  will  embrace  the  pcnnt  of  attack.* 
Colonel  Cameron  did  not  hesitate  or  balance  an  instant, 
but  givii^  the  word  '  double-quick'  to  his  brigade  nobly 
led  them  to  battle  and  to  victory. 

"  The  brave  colonel  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  a 
gallant  and  inesistible  impetuosity,  that  after  some  time 
fighting  he  recovered  the  ground  which  Ptcton  had  lost, 
inflicting  ieavtf  glaughter  on  the  elite  of  the  enemy's 
troops.  The  ninth  r^ment  behaved  on  this  occasion  with 
conspicuous  gallantry,  as  indeed  did  all  the  regiments 
engaged.  Great  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  descended 
low  down  in  the  rear  of  the  position  towards  the  Coimbra 
road,  and  were  killed;  the  whole  position  was  thickly 
strewed  with  their  killed  and  wounded ;  amongst  which  were 
many  of  ow  own  troops.  The  French  were  the  finest  men 
I  ever  sew.  I  spoke  to  several  of  the  wounded  men, 
light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  who  were  bewailing  th^r 
onhappy  fate  on  being  defeated,  assuring  me  they  were  the 
heroes  pf  Austerlitz  who  had  never  before  met  with 
defeat! 

"  Robert  Waller,  lAeut.-colonel" 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  colonel  Taylor,  math  regiment,  to 
colonel  Napier. 
"  FemhiU,  near  Ihexham,  26th  April,  1832. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Ihave  justreceiveda  letter  from  colonel  Shaw,  in  which 
be  quotes  a  passive  from  one  of  yours  to  him,  expressive 
of  your  wish,  if  necessary,  to  [oint  a  passage  fix>m  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  ninth 
re^ment  at  Busaco,  and  in  reference  to  which,  I  have 
alluded  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  eighth  Portuguese  upon 
tlfe  same  occasion.     I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  terms  I 
made  use  of  to  colonel  Shaw  (nor  indeed  the  shape  which 
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ray  communication  wore)  but,  my  object  was  to  bring  to 
light  the  distingaished  conduct  of  the  ninth  wiUiout  any 
wish  to,  unnecesBarily,  obficure  laurels,  which  others  wore, 
even  at  th^r  expense ! 

"  To  account  for  the  affair  in  question,  I  could  not  how- 
ever welt  omit  to  state,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
OTerlbrow  of  the  eighth  Portuguese,  that  sir  James  l^ith's 
Briti^  Inigade  was  called  upon,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
at  the  time,  there  was  a  considerable  force  of  Portuguese 
(I  think  it  was  the  old  Luntanian  Legion  which  had 
just  been  modelled  into  two  battalions)  bettoKu  Leith's 
British  and  where  the  ei^th  were  being  ^gaged,  Leith 
pushed  on  his  brigade  double-quick,  column  of  sections  left 
in  Iront,  past  these  Portuguese,  nor  did  be  halt  until  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  who  had  crtmned  the 
koff&tM  and  were  firing  trom  behind  the  rocks,  the  ninth 
wheeled  np  into  line,  fired  and  charged,  and  all  of  the 
eighth  Portuguese  that  was  to  be  seen,  at  least  by  me,  a 
company  officer  at  the  time,  was  some  ten  or  a  doz^i  men 
at  the  outtide,  with  their  commanding  officer,  but  he  and 
they  were  amongst  the  very  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ninth  British.  As  an  officer  in  the  ranks  (^  course  1  could 
not  see  much  of  what  was  going  on  generally,  neither  could 
I  well  have  been  mistaken  as  to  what  I  did  see,  coming 
almost  within  my  very  contact !  Colonel  Waller,  now,  I 
believe  on  the  Liverpool  staff,  was  the  officer  who  came  to 
sir  James  Leith  for  assistance,  I  presume  from  Picton. 
"  Yours,  &c. 

"  J,  Tat  LOB." 

SoMnd    communication   from    nuijor-ffeneral    sir    John 
Cameron  to  colonel  Napier. 

Stoke  Deoonport,  Nov.  2lst,  1835. 

"My  dear  COLONEL, 

"  Some  months  ago  I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to 
you  certain  mis-statements  contained  in  a  publication  of 
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lord  Beresford  regarding  the  operationB  of  the  British 
brigade  in  majorfencnl  Leith's  om^  at  the  battle  of 
Bn«aco,  and  a»  those  mis-etateineBta  are  again  brought 
before  the  public  io  Roluiieon's  Life  of  sirThonuw  Pictcoi  I 
am  induced  to  trouUfi  you  with  some  remarks  upon  what 
is  therein  advanced.  A  paragraph  in  majerfeaeral 
Picton's  letter  to  k>rd  Wellington,  dated  10th  November, 
1810,  which  I  first  discovered  some  years  ^o  in  the 
Appendix  No.  12  of  Jones's  War  in  Spain,  iStc.  &c.  would 
appear  to  be  the  document  upon  which  Mr.  Robinson 
grounds  his  contradiction  of  your  st&tement  of  the  conduct 
of  the  ninth  regiment  at  Bueaco,  but  tAat  paragraph,  which 
runs  as  follows,  I  am  bound  to  say  is  not  the  truth.  '  Major- 
general  Leith's  brigade  in  consequence  marched  on,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  join  the  fire  companies  of  the  forty-fifth 
regiment  under  the  honourable  lientenant-c<^onel  Meade 
and  the  eighth  Portuguese  foment  under  lieutenant- 
colonel  Douglas  in  repulsing  the  enemy.'  This  assertion 
of  major-genera)  Picton  is,  I  repeat,  vat  true,  for,  in  the 
first  place  I  did  not  see  the  forty-fifth  regimoit  on  that  day, 
nor  was  I  at  any  period  during  the  action  near  them  or 
any  other  British  regiment  to  my  left  In  the  second,  as 
r^aids  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment,  the  ninth  British 
did  not  most  assuredly  join  that  corps  in  its  retrograde 
movement  That  major-general  Picton  left  his  right  fhmk 
exposed,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  had  not  assistance, 
and  .Bri&A  assistance  too,  come  up  to  his  aid  as  it  did  lam 
inclined  to  beheve  that  sir  Thomas  would  have  cut  a  very 
different  figure  in  the  despatch  to  what  he  did  t !  Having 
already  given  you  a  detail  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's 
ednmn  which  was  pennitted  to  gain  the  ascendency  in 
cOTisiderBble  force  on  the  right  of  the  third  division,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  gallant  officers  I  naentioned  in  a 
former  letter,  who  were  not  only  eye-witnesses  to  the 
charge  made  by  the  ninth  regiment  but  actually  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  front  of  the  regiment  at  the  side 
of  their  brave  accomplished  general  during  that  charge. 
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[  believe  Uie  whole  of  sir  RowlaDd  Hill's  divisicHi  from  a 
bend  in  the  Sierra  could  see  the  nioth  id  their  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  though  last  not  the  least  ia  importance,  as 
a  party  coocemed,  I  may  mention  the  present  major* 
g^ieral  sir  James  T.  Bams,  who  commanded  the  Briti^ 
brigade  nnder  major-general  Leith,  (I  omitted  this  gallant 
officer's  name  in  my  ftHmer  letter)  as  the  major-general 
took  the  entire  command  and  from  him  alone  1  received 
all  orders  dnring  the  action. 

"  I  have  now  done  with  Hr.  RolHnson  and  his  work 
which  was  periwps  faaidly  worth  my  notice. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Colonel, 
"  Veiy  sincerely  yonrs, 

"J.  Cameron." 

Havii^  now  sufficiently  exposed  the  weakness  of  Mr. 
Rolunson'a  attack  upon  me,  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to 
say  with  mr  J.  Cameron  "  I  have  done  with  his  work,"    . 
but  I  am  tempted  to  notice  two  points  more. 

Treating  of  the  stonning  of  Badajos,  Mr.  Robinson  says, 

"  Near  the  appointed  time  while  the  men  were  waiting 
with  increased  anxiety  Picton  with  bis  staff  came  up.  The 
troops  fell  in,  all  were  in  a  moment  silent  until  the  general 
in  bis  calm  and  impressive  manner  addressed  a  few  words 
to  each  raiment.  The  signal  was  not  yet  given,  but  the 
enemy  by  means  of  lighted  carcasses  discovered  the  posi- 
tion of  Picton's  soldiers  ;  to  delay  longer  would  only  have 
been  to  expose  his  men  urinecessarily ;  he  therefore  gave 

the  word  to  march." "  Picton's  soldiers  set  up  a  loud 

shout  and  rushed  forward  up  the  steep  to  the  ditch  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle  walls. — General  Kempt  who  bad  thus  &r 
been  with  Picton  at  the  head  of  the  division  was  here 
badly  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear.  Picton  was 
therefore  lefl  alone  to  conduct  the  assault" 

Now  strange  to  say  Picton  was  not  present  when  the 
Mgnal  was  given,  and  consequently  could  neither  address 
his  men  in  his  "usual  calm  im)M%8sive  manner,"  nor  give 
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(hem  the  word  to  march.  There  was  no  ditch  at  the  foot 
of  the  castle  waUs  to  rush  up  to,  and,  as  the  following  letter 
proves,  general  Kempt  alone  led  the  division  to  the  attack. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Ueutenant-general  sir  Jamet 
Ktapt,  K.  C.  B.,  master-general  of  tht  Ordnance,  §~c.  ^c. 

PaU  MaU,  \Qth  May,  1833. 

"According  to  the  first  arrangement  made  by  lord 
Wellington,  my  brigade  only  of  the  third  divieioa  was 
destined  to  attack  the  castle  by  escalade.  The  two  other 
brigades  were  to  have  attacked  the  bastion  adjoining  the 
castie,  and  to  open  a  commutucation  with  it.  On  the  day, 
however,  before  the  assault  took  place,  this  arrangement 
was  changed  by  lord  Wellington,  a  French  deserter  from 
the  castle  (a  serjeant  of  sappers)  gave  information  that  no 
communicatioa  could  be  established  between  the  castle 
and  the  adjoining  bastion,  there  being  (he  stated)  only  one 
communic^on  between  the  castle  and  the  town,  and  upon 
learning  this,  the  whole  of  the  third  division  were  ordered 
by  lord  Wellington  to  attack  the  castle.  But  as  my  brigade 
only  n'as  originally  destined  for  the  service,  and  was  to 
lead  the  attack,  the  arrangements  lor  the  escalade  were  in 
a  great  measure  confided  to  me  by  general  Picton. 

"  The  division  had  to  Jik  across  a  very  narrow  bridge  to 
the  attack  under  a  fire  from  the  castle  and  the  troops  in 
the  covered  way.  It  was  ordered  to  commence  at  ten 
o'clock,  but  by  means  of  fire-balls  the  formation  of  our 
troops  at  the  head  of  the  trench  was  discovered  by  the 
French,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  them,  and  the  attack 
was  commenced  Jivm  necessity  nearly  half  an  hour  before 
the  time  ordered.  I  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot  on 
the  glacis  after  passing  the  Rivillas  almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  in  the  trenches,  and  met  Picton 
coming  to  the  front  on  my  beii^  carried  to  the  rear.  If 
the  attack  had  not  commenced  till  the  hour  ordered,  he,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  have  been  on  the  spot  to  direct  in 
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person  the  commeitcement  of  the  operations.  I  have  no 
pm-gomU  knowledge  of  what  took  place  afterwards,  but  I 
was  informed  that  afler  surmounting  the  most  formidable 
difficulties,  the  escalade  was  effected  by  means  of  ftoo 
ladders  only  in  the  first  instance  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  there  can  be  no  questioa  that  Picton  was 
present  in  the  assault.  In  giving  an  account  of  this 
operation,  pray  bear  in  mind  that  A«  commanded  the 
division,  aad  to  him  and  the  enthusiastic  valour  and  deter- 
mination of  the  troops  ought  its  success  alone  to  be 
attributed. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"Jambs  Kempt." 
"  Colonel  Napier,  ^c" 

The  other  point  to  which  1  would  allude  is  the  baUle  of 
Salamanca.  Mr.  Robinson,  with  his  baton  of  miUtary 
criticism,  belabours  the  onfortunate  Marmont  unmercifully, 
and  with  an  unhappy  minuteness  of  detail,  first  places 
general  Foy's  troops  on  the  fe/il  of  Uie  French  army  and 
then  destroys  them  by  the  bayonets  of  the  third  divisioo, 
although  the  poor  man  and  his  unlUcky  soldiers  were  ell 
the  time  on  the  right  of  the  French  army,  and  were  never 
engaged  with  the  third  dmwon  at  &II.  This  is  however 
but  a  slight  blemish  ior  Mr.  Robinson's  book,  and  his 
competence  to  criticise  Marmont'a  movements  is  no  whit 
impaired  thereby.  I  wish  however  to  assure  him  that  the 
expression  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  late  sir  Edward 
Pakeoham  is  "  n^  vera  n6  ben  trovato."  Vulgar  swaggering 
was  no  part  of  that  amiable  man's  character,  which  was 
composed  of  as  much  gentleness,  as  much  geuerouty,  as 
much  frankness,  and  as  much  spirit  as  ever  commingled  in 
a  noble  mind.  Alas !  that  he  should  have  fallen  so  soon 
and  so  sadly !  !  His  answer  to  lord  Welhngton,  when  Uie 
tatter  ordered  him  to  attack,  was  not,  "  I  will,  my  lord,  by 
God  !"  With  the  bearii^  of  a  gallant  gentleman  who  had 
resolved  to  win  or  perish,  he  repUed,  "  Yes,  if  you  will 
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gi»e  me  one  grasp  of  that  conquering  right  hand."  But 
these  finer  lines  do  not  Buit  Mr.  Rt^nnson's  carving  of  a 
bero ;  fais  manner  is  more  after  the  coftrse  menacing  idols 
of  Uie  South-Sea  Islands,  than  the  delicate  gracious  farms 
of  Greece. 

Advice  to  anthna  is  generally  thrown  away,  yet  Mr. 
Robinaon  would  do  well  to  renrite  his  bot^  with  fewer 
inaccnracies,  and  fewer  military  disqnisitioQei  avoiding  to 
swell  its  bulk  with  sucb  long  extracts  from  my  work,  and 
icmemberit^  also  that  Enghah  commissaries  are  not  "ftra 
latva"  to  be  hanged,  or  otherwise  destroyed  at  the  pleasure 
<A  diviaonal  generals.  This  will  save  him  the  trouUe  of 
attribttting  to  sir  Thomas  Picton  all  the  standard  jokes 
and  smart  sayings,  for  the  scaring  of  those  gentry,  which 
have  been  current  ever  since  the  American  war,  and  which 
have  probably  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks.  The 
reduction  of  bulk,  which  an  attention  to  these  matters  wilt 
produce,  may  be  compensated  by  ^ving  us  more  infonna- 
tioD  t£  Picton's  real  services,  towards  which  I  contribute 
the  following  information.  Picton  in  his  yonth  served  as  a 
marine,  troops  being  then  used  in  that  capacity,  fuid  it  is 
believed  he  was  in  one  of  the  great  naval  victories.  Mr.  Ro- 
binson has  not  mentioned  this,  and  it  would  be. well  also,  if 
he  were  to  learn  and  set  forth  some  of  the  general's  gene- 
rous actions  towards  the  widows  of  officers  who  fell  under 
bis  command :  they  are  to  be  discovered,  and  would  do 
more  honour  to  his  memory  than  a  thousand  blnsterii^ 
anecdotes.  With  these  changes  and  improvements,  the 
Ufe  of  sir  Thomas  Picton  may  perhaps,  in  future,  escape 
the  equivocal  compliment  of  the  newspaper  puffers,  namely, 
Aat  it  is  "  a  military  romance." 
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QtutrUrfy  Iteview. — ^Tliis  is  but  a  Bony  attack  to  repel. 
'.'  Ze  jeu  ne  vatit  pat  la  chandeUe"  but  "  rats  and  mice 
and  such  small  deer  hare  been  Tom's  food  for  many  a 
year." 

The  reviewer  does  not  like  my  work,  and  be  invokes 
the  vinous  vagaries  of  Mr.  Coleridge  in  aid  of  his  own 
spleen.  I  do  not  like  his  work,  or  Mr.  Coleridge  ^ther, 
and  1  console  myself  with  a  maxim  <^  the  late  eccentric 
general  Meadows,  who  being  displeased  to  see  his  officers 
wear  their  cocked  hats  awry,  issued  an  order  b^inning 
thus : — "  All  men  have  &ncy,  few  have  taste."  Let  that 
pass.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  real  errors,  and  to 
give  my  authorities  for  disputed  facts. 

1°.- 1  admit  that  the  road  which  leads  over  the  Pyrea- 
nees  to  Pampelona  does  not  unite  at  that  town  with  the 
royal  causeway ;  yet  the  error  was  typographical,  not 
topographical,  because  the  course  of  the  royal  causeway 
was  shewn,  just  before,  to  be  through  towns  very  distant 
from  Pampeluna.  The  true  reading  should  he  "  united 
with  the  Jirat  by  a  branch  road  commendng  at  Pom* 
peltma." 

2°,  The  reviewer  says,  the  mountains  round  Madrid 
do  not  touch  the  Tagus  at  both  ends  within  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  that  river  is  not  the  chord  of  their  arc ;  neither 
are  the  heights  of  Palmela  and  Almada  near  Lisbon  one 
and  the  same.  This  is  very  true,  although  not  very  im- 
portant. I  should  have  written  the  heights  of  Palmela 
and  Almada,  instead  of  the  heights  of  Palmela  or  Al- 
mada. But  though  the  mountains  round  Madrid  do  not 
to  the  westward,  actually  touch  the  Tagus  within  the 
Spanish  frontier,  their  shoots  are  scarcely  three  miles  firom 
that  river  near  Talavera,  and  my  description  was  general, 
being  intended  merely  to  shew  that  Madrid  could  not  be 
approached  from  the  eastward  or  northward,  except  over 
one  of  the  mountain  ranges,  a  &ct  not  to  be  disputed. 
3'.  It  is  hinted  by  the  reviewer  that  lord  Melville's 
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d^rading  observatioii,  n&mely,  that  "  the  worst  men 
made  the  best  soldiers,"  was  picked  by  me  out  of  geDerel 
Foy's  historical  fn^ment  Now,  that  passage  in  my 
history  was  written  many  months  before  general  Foy's 
work  was  published  ;  and  my  authority  was  a  very  clear 
rectrilection  of  lord  Melville's  speech,  as  reported  in  the 
papers  of  the  day.  The  lime  was  j  ust  before  bis  impeach  - 
ment  for  malversation. 

General  Foy's  work  seems  a  favourite  authority  with 
the  reviewer,  and  he  treats  general  Thiebault's  work  with 
disdain ;  yet  both  were  Frenchmen  of  eminence,  and  the 
ennobling  patriotism  of  vituperation  might  have  been  im- 
partially exercised,  the  weakness  of  discrimination  avoided. 
However  general  Thiebault's  work,  with  some  apparent 
inaccoracies  as  to  numbers,  is  written  with  great  'ability 
and  elegance,  and  is  genuine,  whereas  general  Foy'ti 
history  is  not  even  general  Foy's  writing ;  colonel  D'Es- 
menard  in  his  recent  translation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace's 
memoirs  has  the  following  conclusive  passage  upon  that 
head. 

"  T^^illiatrioia  general  Foy  undertook  a  history  of 
the  war  in  Spain,  /m  premature  death  prevented  him  from 
remnng  and  purifying  hit  Jirat  sketch,  he  did  vie  the 
honour  to  xpeak  of  it  several  times,  and  even  attached 
tome  value  to  my  observations ;  the  imperfect  mamucriptt 
of  this  hriUiant  orator  have  been  re-handled  and  re-made 
by  other  Hands.  In  this  posthumous  history,  he  has  been 
grcOuitously  provided  with  inaccurate  and  malignant  as- 
sertions." 

While  upon  this  subject,  it  is  right  to  do  justice  to 
Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace.    A  sensual  and 
cormpt  man  he  was  generally  said  to  be,  and  I  called 
him  so,  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  extreme  sh  Mc- 
exaggerations  which  the  Spaniards  always  display  in  their  mI^^^ 
hatred.     The  prince  has  now  defended  himself;   colonel  ^J^^^j 
D'Esmenard  and  other  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  ^.^°°*' 
dissolute  manners  of  the  Spanish  capital,  and  having  per^  uid. 
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8tt  lUo    sonal  expenence  of  Godoy's  character  and  dtspOBition, 
WcMmin-  have  testified  that  his  socio]  demeaooor  was  decent  and 
No  1.        Feeerved,  and  his  dispoeitioQ  generous ;  wherefore  I  ex- 
press my  regret  at  havii^  igncvantly  and  oniatentioaally 
calumniated  him. 

To  return  to  the  reviewer.  He  is  continuidly  observing 
that  he  does  not  know  my  aathority  for  such  and  snch  a 
(act,  and  therefore  be  insiaoates,  that  no  such  foct  had 
place,  thus  making  his  ignorance  the  measure  of  my 
accuracy.  This  logic  seems  to  be  akin  to  that  of  the 
wild-beast  showman,  who  dedares  that "  the  little  negro 
boys  tie  the  ostrich  bird's  1^  to  a  tree,  which  (ally  ac- 
counts for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nuts."  I  might  reply 
generally  as  tfae  late  alderman  Coombe  did  to  a  certain 
baronet,  who,  in  a  dispute,  was  constantly  exclaiming, 
"  I  don't  know  that,  Mr.  Alderman  !  I  don't  know  that !" 
"  Ah,  sir  George !  all  that  you  don't  hum  would  make 
a  lai^e  book !"  However  it  will  be  leas  witty,  but  more 
conclusive  to  furnish  at  least  some  of  my  anthoiities. 

1°.  la  opposition  to  the  suppostitiouB  general  Foy's 
account  of  Sdano's  murder,  and  in  support  of  my  own 
history,  I  give  the  authority  of  sir  Hew  Salrymple,  from 
whom  the  information  was  obtained  ;  a  much  better  au- 
thority than  Foy,  because  be  was  in  close  correspondence 
wiUi  the  insgrgeots  of  Seville  at  the  time,  and  had  an 
active  intelligent  agent  there. 

2°.  Against  the  suppontitious  Foy's  authoii^  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  French  army  in  June  1808,  the  aathority 
of  Napoleon's  imperial  returns  is  pleaded.  From  these 
returns  my  estimate  of  the  Frendt  forces  in  Spain  during 
May  1808  was  taken,  and  it  is  so  stated  in  my  Ap. 
pendix.  The  inconsistency  of  the  reviewer  himself  may 
also  be  noticed,  for  he  marks  my  number  as  exclusive  of 
Junot's  anAy,  and  yet  tadadet  that  army  in  what  he  calls 
Foy's  estimate !  But  Junot's  army  was  more  than  29,000 
and  not  24,000  as  the  soppoaititiouB  Foy  has  it,  and  that 
number  taken  from  116,000  which,  though  wrong,   is 
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Fox's  estimate  of  the  whole  leaves  less  thaa  87,000.  I 
said  80,000.  The  difference  is  cot  great,  yet  my  an- 
ibori^  is  the  beet,  and  the  renewer  feels  that  it  is  so, 
or  be  would  also  have  adopted  general  Ft^'s  Dum- 
ben  of  the  French  at  the  combat  of  Roli^a.  In  Foy's 
history  they  are  set  down  as  less  than  2,500,  in  mine 
they  are  called  SfiOO.  He  may  be  right,  bat  it  would 
Dot  suit  the  reviewer  to  adopt  a  truth  from  a  French 
writer. 

3°.  On  tiie  oc^tive  proofs  afforded  l".  by  the  absence 
of  any  quoted  voucher  in  my  work,  2°.  by  the  absence  of 
any  acknowledgement  of  such  a  fact  in  general  Anstni- 
ther*!*  maQOBcnpt  journal,  which  journal  may  or  may  not 
be  garbled,  the  reviewer  asserts  that  the  English  miniBters 
nerer  contemplated  the  appointing  of  a  military  governor 
tor  Cadiz.  Against  this,  let  the  duke  of  Wellii^fton's 
authority  be  pleaded,  for  in  my  note-book  of  conversa- 
tioua  held  with  his  grace  upon  the  subject  o(  my  history 
the  tbUowing  passage  occurs : — 

"  The  ministers  were  always  wishing  to  occupy  Cadiz, 
lord  Wellington  thinks  this  a  folly,  Cadiz  was  rather  a 
burthen  to  him,  but  ^ther  general  Spencer  or  general 
Anetruther  was  intended  to  command  there,  thinks  it  was 
Aostrutber,  be  came  out  with  his  appointment" 

Now  it  is  pos«ble  that  as  Acland's  arrival  wag  also  the 
subject  of  conversation,  his  name  was  mentioned  instead 
of  Anstruther's ;  and  it  is  also  possible,  as  the  note  shows, 
that  Spencer  was  the  man,  but  the  m^a  &ct  relative  to 
the  govemment  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  To  balance 
this,  however,  there  undoubtedly  is  an  error  as  to  the 
situation  of  general  Anstruther's  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Vimiero.  It  appears  by  an  extract  from  his  journal,  that 
k  was  disposed,  not,  as  the  reviewer  says,  on  the  right  of 
Fane's  brigade,  but  at  various  places,  part  Ming  on  the 
ri^t  of  Fane,  part  upon  his  left,  part  held  in  reserve. 
The  forty-third  were  on  the  letl  of  Fane,  the  fifty-second 
and  oinety-seventh  on  his  right,  the  ninth  in  reserve,  the 
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error  is  therefore  very  trivial,  being  fiimply  tbe  describiDg 
two  r^mente  aa  of  Fane's  bngade,  when  they  were  of 
Anetruther's  without  tdtering  their  position  What  does 
the  pubhc  care  whether  it  was  a  general  called  Fane,  or  a 
general  called  Anfitnither,  who  was  on  the  right  hand  if 
the  important  points  of  the  action  are  correctly  described  ? 
The  fighting  of  the  fifty-second  and  ninety-seventh  has 
indeed  been  but  slightly  noticed,  in  my  history,  nnder 
the  deuomination  of  Fane's  right,  whereas  those  r^ments 
make  a  good  figure,  and  justly  so,  in  Anstruther's  journal, 
because  it  is  the  story  of  the  brigade  ;  but  general  history 
ought  not  to  enter  into  the  det^ls  of  r^mental  fighting, 
save  where  the  effects  are  decisive  on  the  general  result, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fifUeth  and  forty-third  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  whole  lose  of  the  ninety-seventh  and  fifty- 
second  bother  did  not  exceed  ^xty  killed  and  wounded, 
whereas  the  fiftieth  alone  lost  ninety,  and  the  forty-third 
one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Anstruther's  brigade,  it  is  tight 
also  to  admit  another  error,  one  of  place ;  that  is  if  it  be 
true,  as  the  reviewer  says,  that  Anstruther  landed  at 
Paymayo  bay,  and  not  at  Maceira  bay.  The  distance 
between  those  places  may  be  about  five  miles,  and  the 
fiict  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  operations ;  never- 
theless the  error  was  not  drawn  from  Mr.  Southey's  his- 
tory, though  I  readily  acknowledge  I  could  not  go  to  a 
more  copious  source  of  error.  With  respect  to  the  im- 
puted mistake  as  to  time,  viz.  the  day  of  Anstruther's 
landing,  it  is  set  down  in  my  first  edition  as  the  19th, 
wherefore  the  18th  in  the  third  edition  is  simply  a  mistake 
of  the  press  I    Alas  I  poor  reviewer  ! 

fiut  there  are  graver  charges.  I  have  maUgned  tfae 
worthy  bishop  of  Oporto ;  and  ill-used  the  patriotic 
Galliciao  junta  I  Reader,  the  bishop  of  Oporto  and  the 
patriarch  of  Lisbon  are  one  and  the  same  person  !  £za- 
miue  then  my  history  and  especially  its  appendix  and 
judge  for  yourself,  whether  the  reviewer  may  not  j  ustly  be 
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addressed  as  the  pope  was  by  Ricbard  I.  when  be  sent 
him  the  bishop  of  Beauvais'  bloody  suit  of  mail.  "  See 
DOW  if  this  be  thy  sod's  coat."  But  the  juDta !  Why  it 
is  troe  that  I  said  they  glossed  over  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco 
after  the  Spanish  manner ;  that  their  policy  was  but  a 
desire  to  obtain  money,  and  to  avoid  personal  incoove- 
nieDce;  that  they  gave  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  incorrect 
statCTieDts  of  the  number  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
at  Oporto,  and  a  more  inaccurate  estimate  of  tbe  French 
anny  under  Jnnot.  All  this  is  true.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
said  it,  true  that  they  did  it.  The  reviewer  says  my 
statement  is  a  "  gmtuitons  misrepresentation."  I  will  prove 
that  the  reviewer's  remark  is  a  gratuitous  impertinence. 

1^.  The  junta  ioformed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  that 
Besueres  had  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  battle,  whereas 
be  bad  but  fifteen  thousand. 

2°.  That  Cuesta  lost  only  two  guns,  whereas  be  lost 


3°.  That  Bessieres  lost  seven  thousand  men  and  six 
guns,  whereas  he  lost  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  no  guns. 

4°.  That  the  Spanish  army  had  retired  to  Benevente  as 
if  it  still  preserved  its  consistence,  whereas  Blake  and 
Cuesta  had  quarrelled  and  separated,  all  the  magazines 
of  tbe  latter  bad  been  captured  and  the  whole  country 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  This  was  glossing  it 
over  in  the  Spanfsh  manner. 

Agun  the  junta  pretended  that  they  desired  the  deli- 
verance of  Portugal  to  enable  tfaem  to  unite  with  the 
southern  provinces  in  a  general  effort ;  but  Mr.  Stuart's 
letters  prove  that  they  would  never  unite  at  all  with  any 
other  province,  and  that  their  aim  was  to  separate  from 
Spain  altogether  and  jmd  PortogaL  Their  wish  to  avoid 
personal  inconvenience  was  notorious,  it  was  the  cause  of 
their  refusal  to  let  sir  David  Baird's  troops  disembark,  it 
was  apparent  to  all  who  bad  to  deal  with  them,  and  it 
bekings  to  the  national  character.     Then  their  eagerness 
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to  obtain  money,  and  their  unpatrioUc  use  of  it  when 
obtained,  haa  been  so  amply  set  forth  in  various  parts  of 
my  history  that  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  that,  and 
to  my  quoted  anthwitieB,  especially  in  the  second  chapten 
of  the  3d  and  14th  Books.  Moreover  the  reviewer's 
quotations  behe  his  commeate,  and  like  the  slow-worm 
defined  by  Johnson  "  a  blind  worm,  a  laj^e  viper,  twiio- 
notu,  not  mortal,"  he  is  at  once  dull  and  malignant. 

The  junta  told  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  that  ten  thousand 
Portuguese  troops  were  at  Oporto,  and  that  two  thousand 
Spaniards,  who  had  marched  the  Idth,  would  be  there  om 
the  3dth  of  July ;  yet  when  sir  Arthur  arrived  at  Oporto, 
on  the  25th,  he  found  only  fifteen  hundred  Portugnese 
and  three  hundred  Spaniards ;  the  two  thousand  men  said 
to  be  in  march  had  never  moved  and  were  not  expected. 
Here  then  instead  of  twelve  thousand  men,  there  were 
only  eighteen  hundred !  At  Coimlnu  indeed  eighty 
miles  from  Oporto,  there  were  five  thousand  militia  and 
E^^lars,  one  third  of  n^ich  were  unarmed,  and  according 
to  colonel  Browne's  letter,  as  given  in  the  folio  edition 
of  the  inquiry  upon  the  Cintra  convention,  there  were  also 
twelve  hundred  armed  peasants  which  the  reviewer  has 
magnified  into  twdve  thousand.  Hius  without  dwelling 
on  the  difference  of  place,  the  diSerence  between  the  true 
numbers  and  the  statements  of  the  Gallician  junta,  was 
four  thousand ;  nor  will  it  mend  the  matter  if  we  admit 
the  armed  peasants  to  be  twelve  thoosadS,  for  that  would 
make  a  greater  diflerenoe  on  the  other  side. 

The  junta  estimated  the  French  at  fifteen  thousand  men, 
bat  the  embarkfiljon  returns  of  the  number  shipped  after 
the  convention  gave  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
nxty,  maltit^  a  difference  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  those  who  had  &llen  or  been  captured  in  the 
battles  of  Vimiero  and  Roli^,  and  tA  those  who  had  died  in 
bos[utal !  Have  I  not  a  right  to  treat  these  as  inaccurate 
statements;  and  the  reviewer's  remark  as  an  imperti- 
nence? 
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The  reviewer  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Baylen  Bcofig  at 
the  inconusteacy  of  calling  it  an  insignificant  event  and 
yet  attribnting  to  it  immense  results.  But  my  expression 
was,  an  insignificant  action  in  itself,  which  at  once  recon- 
eilea  the  seemii^  oontradictitm,  and  this  the  wnter  who 
has  DO  honest  healthy  chUcism,  suppresses.  My  allusion 
to  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Valley  Foi^e,  as  being  the 
saviours  of  American  independence,  also  excntea  his 
nu^id  spleen,  and  aesumiog  what  is  not  true,  namely, 
that  I  selected  that  period  as  the  time  of  die  greatest 
improvement  in  American  discipline,  he  says,  their  soU 
diers  there  were  few,   as  if  that  bore  at  all  upon  the 

But  my  ex|»«s8ioit  is  at  Valley  Foige  not  "  of  Valley 
Forge."  The  allusion  was  used  figuratively  to  shew  that 
an  armed  peasantry  cannot  resist  regular  troops,  and  Wash- 
if^jton's  correspondence  is  one  continued  enforcement  of 
the  principle,  yet  the  expression  may  be  also  taken  lite- 
rally. It  was  wiUi  the  battdions  of  Valley  Forge  tiiat 
WashiogtOD  drew  Howe  to  the  Delawarre,  and  twice 
crosung  that  river  in  winter,  surprised  the  Germans  at 
Trenton  aad  beat  the  British  at  Prince  Town.  It  was 
with  those  battalions  he  made  his  attacks  at  Gennan's- 
towo ;  with  those  battalions  he  prevented  Howe  from 
eendiag  assistance  to  Buigoyne's  army,  which  was  in 
consequence  captured.  In  fine,  to  nse  his  own  expression, 
"  He  Bntish  eagle's  wings  were  spread,  and  with  those 
hattalioDS  he  clipped  them."  The  American  generd,  8>b9i«i- 
bowerer,  at  one  tioie  occupied,  close  to  Valley  Forge,  a  torr.  4to. 
camp  in  the  Jerseys,  bearing  the  odd  name  of  Quibble'  ^' 
town,  on  which  probably  the  reviewer's  eye  was  fixed. 

But  notwithstanding  Quibble-4own,  enthusiasm  will  not 
avail  in  ^e  long  run  ^;ainst  discipline.  Is  anthori^ 
wanted  ?  We  have  had  Napoleon's  and  Washington's, 
and  now  we  have  WellingtcHi's,  for  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Despatches,  p.  215,  as  compiled  by  colonel  Gurwood, 
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will  be  found  the  following  passage  upon  the  arming  of  the 
Spanieh  and  Portuguese  people. 

"  Reflection  and  above  all  experience  have  shown  me 
the  exact  extent  of  this  advantage  in  a  military  point  t>f 
view,  and  I  only  beg  that  those  who  have  to  contend  with 
the  French,  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  business  of 
raising,  arming,  equipping,  and  training  regular  bodies  by 
any  notion  that  the  people  when  armed  and  arrayed,  will 
be  of,  I  will  not  say  any,  but  of  much,  nee  ta  them. 
The  subject  is  (oo  large  for  discussion  in  a  paper  of  this 
description,  but  I  can  show  hundreds  of  instances  to  prove 
the  truth  of  as  many  reasons  why  exertions  of  this  descrip- 
tion ought  not  to  be  rehed  on.  At  all  events  no  officer 
can  calculate  upon  an  operation  to  be  performed  against 
the  French  by  persons  of  this  description,  and  I  believe 
that  no  officer  will  enter  upon  an  operation  against  the 
French  without  calculating  his  means  most  anxiously." 

It  is  stud  that  some  officers  of  rank  have  furnished  the 

reviewer's  military  criticisms,  I  can  understand  why,  if  the 

fiict  be  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  officer 

would  even  for  the  gratification  of  a  contemptible  jealousy, 

have  lent  himself  to  the  assertion  that  ar  Arthur  Wellesley 

could  not  have  made  a  farced  or  a  secret  march  from 

Vimiero  to  Maiira,  because  he  was  encumbered  vrith  four 

Sh  u*     hundred  buUock-carts.    Sir  Arthur  did  certainly  intend  to 

Com^'  mHke  that  march,  and  he  would  as  certainly  not  have 

lh2  c™^  attempted  such  a  flank  movement  openly  and  deiiberately 

ven^of  f^hile  thus  eucumhered  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  tvro 

miles  an  hour,  within  a  short  distance  of  a  general  having 

a  more  experienced  army  and  an  overwhelming  cavalry. 

The  sneer  is  therefore  directed  more  against  sir  Arthur 

Wellesley  than  gainst  me. 

This  supposed  officer  of  rank  says  that  because  the 
enemy  had  a  shorter  road  to  move  in  retreat,  his  line  of 
march  could  not  even  be  menaced,  still  less  intercepted  by 
his  opponent  movii^  on  the  longer  route  !     How  then  did 
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Caesar  iatercept  Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey's  Ueute- 
naats,  on  the  Sicoris  ?  How  Pompey  himself  at  Dyrm- 
chinm?  How  did  Napoleon  pass  Beaulieu  on  the  Po  and 
gain  Lodi  t  How  did  Massena  dislodge  Wellington  from 
Busaco  ?  How  did  Marmont  turn  him  on  the  Guarena  in 
1812?  How  did  Wellington  himself  turn  the  French  on 
the  Douro  and  on  the  Ebro  in  16137  And  above  all  how 
did  he  propose  to  turn  Torres  Vedras  by  the  very  march 
in  question,  seeing  that  irom  Torres  Vedras  to  Mafra  is 
only  twelve  miles  and  from  Vimiero  to  Mafra  is  nineteen 
miles,  the  roads  leading  besides  over  a  river  and  through 
narrow  ways  and  defiles?  But  who  ever  commended 
such  dangerous  movements,  if  they  were  not  masked  or 
their  success  insured  by  some  peculiar  circumstances,  or 
by  some  stratagem  ?  And  what  is  my  speculation  but  a 
suggestion  of  this  nature?  "  Under  certain  circum- 
stances," said  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  the  enquiry,  "  an 
army  might  have  gained  three  hours'  start  in  such  a 
march."  The  ailment  of  the  supposititious  officer  of 
rank  is  therefore  a  foolish  sophism ;  nor  is  that  relative  to 
Sir  John  Moore's  moving  upon  Santarem,  nor  the  assertion 
that  my  plan  was  at  variance  with  all  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
objects,  more  respectable. 

My  plan,  as  it  is  invidiously  and  falsely  called,  was 
simply  a  reasoning  upon  the  advantages  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  plan,  and  the  calculation  of  days  by  the 
reviewer  is  mere  mysticism.  Sir  Arthur  wished  sir  John 
Moore  to  go  to  Santarem,  and  if  sir  Arthur's  recommenda- 
tion had  been  followed,  sir  John  Moore,  who,  instead  of 
taking  five  days  as  this  writer  would  have  him  do,  actually 
disembarked  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  in  the  Mon- 
dego  in  half  a  day,  that  is  before  one  o'clock  on  the  22d, 
might  have  been  at  Santarem  the  27th  even  according  to 
the  reviewer's  scale  of  march,  ten  miles  a  day  I  Was  he 
to  remain  idle  there,  if  the  enemy  did  not  abandon  Lisbon 
and  the  strong  positions  covering  that  city  ?  If  he  could 
stop  Junot's  retreat  either  at  Santarem  or  in  the  Alemtejo, 
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&  cavaliy  •otntry,  be  couU  •■rely  «a  safelj  operate  to- 
w«nl>  Swseavem,  a  stroog  eomatrj.  Wbat  was  sir  A. 
WdltttefB  ubsemlioB  «n  tkst  heul  *  **  If  the  mmrch  to 
Mafra  had  beea  inade  u  I  had  ordered  it  on  the  21st  of 
Angmt  u  the  naonua^  the  powlion  of  Torres  Vedran 
woold  have  been  tanied,  and  there  was  oo  poeitioa  in  the 
taewj's  posBtmam,  excepting  that  in  our  fioat  at  Cabe^ 
de  HoDtecbi(]ae  and  those  in  rear  of  it.  And  I  must 
obaene  to  the  court  that  if  sir  John  Moore's  corps  had 
gone  to  Santarera  as  ptropoaed  as  soon  as  it  disembarked 
in  the  Mood^o^  there  would  have  been  ao  great  safety  in 
those]  positioin,  if  it  was,  as  it  toned  out  to  be,  in  our 
pomr  to  beat  die  French."  Lo  i  theo,  my  plan  is  not  at 
Tariaace  with  «r  Ardiur  WeUesley*s  objecL  But  the 
whole  of  the  reviewer's  sophistry  is  directed,  both  as  to 
this  march  aad  that  to  Mofra,  not  against  me,  but  through 
me  against  the  duke  of  Wellington  whom  the  writer  dare 
not  attack  openly ;  witness  his  cunning  defence  of  that 
"  wet-Ua»ktt"  oontuel  which  stopped  sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley's  pursuit  of  Juoot  from  the  field  of  Viraiero.  Oflb:er 
of  rank !  Aye,  it  sounds  grandly !  but  it  was  a  shrewd 
thii^  of  Agesilaus  when  any  one  was  strongly  lecom- 
tneaded  to  him  to  ask  "  who  will  vouch  ^  the  voucher  V 
Passing  now  from  the  officer  of  rank,  I  affirm,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Soutbey's  *<  magnificent  chapters"  and  sir 
ChaHes  Vaughan's  "brief  and  elegant  work,"  that  the 
statement  about  Palafox  and  Zaragosa  is  correct.  My 
authoiify  is  well  known  to  sir  Charles  Vaugban,  and  is 
such  as  he  is  not  likely  to  dispute ;  that  gentleman  will  not, 
I  feel  well  assured,  now  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
tales  he  was  told  at  Zaragoea.  But  my  real  ofifence  is  not 
the  disparagement  of  Palafox,  it  is  the  having  spoiled  some 
magnificent  .romances,  present  or  to  come  ;  for  I  remem- 
bered the  Roman  saying  about  tbe  "  Lying  Greek  feble," 
and  endeavoured  so  to  record  the  glorious  feats  of  my 
countrymen,  that  even  our  enemies  should  admit  the  facts. 
And  they  have  hitherto  done  so,  with  a  magnanimity 
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becoming  brave  men  who  are  conscious  of  merit  in  misfor- 
tune, thus  putting  to  shame  Uie  groTelling  spirit  that  would 
make  calumny  and  vituperation  the  test  of  patriotism. 


Since  writing  tlie  above  a  second  article  lias  appeared  in 
the  same  review,  to  which  the  only  reply  necessary,  is  tba 
^visg  of  more  proofe,  that  the  passages  of  my  history, 
contradicted  by  the  reviewer,  are  strictly  accurate.  And  to 
begin,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  him,  that  a  man  may  be 
perfectly  disciplined  and  a  superb  soldier,  and  yet  be  a 
raw  soldier  as  to  real  service ;  and  further,  that  staff 
o6SceiB  may  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  English  service, 
and  jret  be  quite  inexperienced.  Even  a  ^luarter-master- 
general  of  an  army  has  been  known  to  commit  all  kinds  of 
«rrors,  and  discover  negligence  and  ignorance  of  his  duty, 
in  his  first  campaigns,  who  yet  by  dint  of  long  practice 
became  a  very  good  ofEcer  in  his  line,  thoogfa  perhaps  not 
w>  great  a  general  as  he  would  pass  himself  off  for ;  for  it 
was  no  ill  saying  of  a  Scotchman,  that  "  some  men,  if 
bought  at  the  world's  price,  might  be  profitably  sold  at 
their  own."  Now  requesting  the  reader  to  observe  that 
in  tke  following  quotations  the  impugned  passages  of  my 
history  are  first  given,  and  are  followed  by  the  authority, 
thongh  not  all  the  authority  which  might  be  adduced  in 
support  of  each  feet,  I  shall  proceed  to  expose  the  re- 
viewer's fallacies. 

1°,  History.  "  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of 
Dalmatia  and  Montdtello,  quitted  SayoTtne  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  and  reached  Vittoria  in  the  evening." 

Tlie  reviewer  coatradicts  this  on  the  authority  of  Savary'a 
Memoirs,  quoting  twice  the  pages  and  volume,  namely 
vol.  iv.  pages  12,  40,  and  41.  Now  Savary  is  a  writer  so 
careless  about  dates,  and  small  facts,  as  to  have  made 
errors  of  a  monUi  as  to  time  in  affairs  which  he  conducted 
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himself.  IIiub  be  says  king  Joseph  abandoned  Madrid  on 
the  3d  of  July  1808,  whereas  it  was  on  the  3d  of  August. 
He  also  says  the  landing  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  Poi^ 
tugal  was  made  known  to  him,  before  the  council  of  war 
relative  to  the  evacuation  of  Madrid  was  held  at  that  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  council  was  held  Uie  29th  of  July,  and  sir 
Arthur  did  not  land  until  the  1st  of  August !  Savary  is 
therefore  no  anthority  on  such  points.  But  there  is  no 
such  passage  as  the  reviewer  quotes,  in  Savary's  work. 
The  reader  will  look  for  it  in  vain  in  pages  12,  40,  and  41. 
It  is  neither  in  the  fourth  volume  nor  in  any  other  volume. 
However  at  page  8  of  the  second  volume,  second  part,  he  will 
find  the  following  passage.  "  L'Empereur  prit  la  route 
d'Espagne  avec  tonte  son  arm^e.  II  arriva  k  Bayonne  aveo 
la  rapidit^  d'an  trait,  de  m£me  que  de  Bayonne  k  Vitloria. 
II  fit  ce  dernier  trajet  k  cheval  en  deux  courget,  de  la 
premiere  il  alia  it  Tolosa  et  de  la  seconde  A.  Vittoria,"  The 
words  "  deux  courses"  the  reviewer  with  his  usual  candour 
translates,  "  thejirat  day  to  Tolosa,  the  second  day  to  VU- 
toria"  But  notwithstanding  this  I  repeat,  that  the  em- 
peror made  his  journey  in  one  day.  My  authority  is  the 
assurance  of  a  French  officer  of  the  general  staff  who  was 
present,  and  if  the  value  oi  the  &ct  were  worth  the  pains, 
I  could  show  that  it  was  very  easy  for  Napoleon  to  do  so, 
inasmuch  as  a  private  gentleman,  the  correspondent  of  one 
of  the  newspapers,  has  recently  performed  the  same  journey 
in  fourteen  hoars.  But  my  only  object  in  noticing  it  at  all 
is  to  show  the  flagrant  folseoess  of  the  reviewer. 

2°.  History,  "  Sir  John  Moore  had  to  organize  an 
army  of  raw  soldiers,  and  in  a  poor  unsettled  country  just 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  a  harsh  and  griping  enemy,  he 
had  to  procure  the  transport  necessary  for  his  stores,  ammu-  ■ 
nilion,  and  even  for  the  conveyance  of  the  oncers'  baggage. 
Every  branch  of  the  administration  civU  and  military  was 
composed  of  men  zealous  and  wiUing  indeed,  yet  n«w  to  a 
service  where  no  energy  can  prevent  the  effects  of  inexpe  ■ 
rience  being  severely  felt " 
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AuthoriticB.  £itracts  ironi  air  John  Moore'g  Journal 
and  Letters. 

"I  &m  eqaipping  the  troops  here  and  moving  them 
towardB  the  frontier,  but  I  found  the  army  without  the 
least  preparation,  without  any  precise  informatioa  with 
respect  to  roads,  and  no  arrangement  for  feeding  the 
troops  upon  their  march."  "  The  army  is  without  equip- 
ments of  any  kind,  either  for  the  carriage  of  the  hght  bag- 
gage  of  regiments,  artillery  stores,  commiseariat  stores,  or 
any  other  append^e  to  an  army,  and  not  a  magazine  is 
formed  on  aay  of  the  routes." — "  The  commissariat  has  at 
its  head  Mr.  Erskine,  a  gentleman  of  great  integrity  and 
honour,  and  of  considerable  abiUty,  but  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  officers  have  any  experience  of  what  an  army  of  this 
magnitude  requires  to  put  it  in  motion." — "  Every  thing  is 
however  going  on  with  zeal ;  there  is  no  want  of  that  in  an 
English  army,  and  though  the  difficulties  are  considerable, 
and  we  have  to  move  through  a  very  impracticable  country, 
I  expect  to  he  past  the  frontier  early  in  November." 

Extract  from  a  memoir  by  sir  John  Colborae,  military 
secretary  to  sir  John  Moore. 

"  The  heads  of  departments  were  all  zeal,  but  they  had 
but  little  experience,  and  th^r  means  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  army  about  to  enter  on  an  active  campaign 
were  in  many  respects  limited." 

3".  History.  "  One  Sataro,  the  same  person  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  an  agent  of  Junot's  in  the  nego- 
dations  engaged  to  supply  the  army,  hut  dishonestly  faiUag 
in  hit  contract  so  embarrassed  the  operations,"  ^e.  ffc. 

Authority.  Extract  from  sir  John  Colbome's  Memoir 
quoted  above. 

"  Sataro,  a  contractor  at  Lisbon,  had  agreed  to  supply 
the  divisions  on  the  march  throi^h  Portugal.  He  failed 
in  his  contract,  and  daily  complaints  were  transmitted  to 
bead-quarters  of  want  of  provisioas  on  this  account.  The 
divisions  of  generals  Eraser  and  Bereaford  were  halted,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  these  generals  and  of 
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the  Portuguese  tnagistrates  the  acmy  wonld  have  been 
long;delayed." 

4°.  History.  "  General  Anttmther  iad  maadvitedltf 
halted  the  hading  colamju  in  Almeida." 

Authority.    Extract  from  m  John  Mock's  Jountftl. 

"  Br.'generalAwtrutberrwhotook.poeseusioiiofAbaeida 
from  the  French,  and  who  has  been  there  ever  since,  and 
to  whom  I  had  written  to  make  prepBrati<ms  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  troops  on  this  route  and  Coimbra,  has  stopt 
them  within  the  Portuguese  frontier  instead  of  making 
them  proceed  as  I  had  directed  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Salamanca." 

6".  History.  "  £a~  John  Moore  did  not  hear  of  the 
total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  Beleedere's  Ettremadiira» 
army  until  a  week  after  it  happened,  and  then  only  through 
sne  official  channel."  That  channel  was  Mr.  Stuart.  Sir 
John  had  beard  indeed  that  the  Estremadurans  had  been 
forced  from  Burgos,  but  nothing  of  their  utter  defeat  and 
£uin :  the  difference  is  cunningly  overiooked  by  the  re~ 
viewer. 

Authority.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  sir  John  Moore  to 
Mr.  Frerc,  Nov.  16th,  1808. 

"  I  had  last  night  the  honour  to  receive  yotir  letter  of 
the  13tb,  together  with  letters  of  the  14th  from  Mr.  Stuart 
and  lord  William  Beiitinck."  "  I  did  not  know  until  1 
received  Mr.  Stuart's  letter  that  the  defeat  of  the  Eetrema- 
duran  army  had  been  so  complete." 

Now  that  army  was  destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  and  here  we  see  that  the  intelligence  of  it  did  not 
reach  sir  John  Moore  tiU  the  night  of  the  ISUi,  which  if 
not  absolutely  a  whole  week  is  near  enough  to  justify  the 
expression. 

6**.  History.  "  Tkousandt  of  arms  were  stored  vp  in  the 
great  towns." 

Autlionty,  Extract  from  sir  John  Moore's  letter  to 
Mr.  Stuart. 

Lst  December,  1808.     "  At  Zamora  there  are  three  gr- 
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fimr  tiMmntt  stand  of  ums,  in  other  places  tien  mmy  ht 
mare.  If  thsy  reanin  collected  in  towns  th«y  will  be  lakta 
hy  the  eDemy-" 

7*.  HiatoTj.  "  SirJtia  Hcp^M  <£dumm  ««»  mdtred  to 
pats  fiW  I>aero  at  TardeaSaM." 

Aothofity.  Extract  of  »  letter  fram  sir  John  Ho(«e  to 
sir  Dand  Baiid,  12th  Dee.  1808. 

**  Lord  Va§!et  is  »t  Tom,  to  which  place  I  bne  sent  the 
reserve  and  geneml  Beieslitfd's  bi^ade,  the  rest  of  the 
troops  from  thence  are  monng  to  the  Duerov  my  qoartefs 
to-momnr  will  be  at  Ataejos,  Hopt's  mt  TordaUJaa." 

Now  it  is  tme  that  on  the  14th  m  John  Mooie.  writii^ 
hxk  Ahtcjos  to  sir  David  Bakd,  sajs  that  he  had  litm 
lesolTed  to  change  his  Election,  and  instead  of  gcoi^  to 
VaQodoitid  should  be  at  Toto  on  the  16th  with  all  the 
trof^ ;  hot  as  Ho^  was  to  hare  been  at  TwdesiUas  the 
saaie  day  that  Moore  was  at  Alaejoe,  nam^  on  the  13th, 
he  must  have  marched  from  thence  to  Torn ;  and  where 
was  the  danger  ?  The  cavalry  <^  his  drrision  imder  geuend 
C  Stewart  had  already  surprized  the  Frotch  at  Rneda, 
higher  up  the  Dnero,  and  it  was  well  known  no  iofiratTj 
were  nearer  than  the  Carioo. 

tt°.  History.  "  i^r  Jo&a  Moort  ttnr  vol  pat  in  eomant- 
mieatiom  wU&  cmyptrtcm  with  viom  he  eovtd  commnmicaU 
mt  all." 

Authori^.  Extiaris  from  sir  John  Moore's  letleni  and 
Journal,  19th  and  28th  November. 

"  I  am  not  in  owamanicatioo  with  any  of  the  Spanieh 
generals,  and  neither  know  their  plans  nor  those  of  thor 
government.  No  channel  of  inlbrmatiwi  has  been  opened 
to  me,  and  1  have  no  knowledge  of  the  force  or  ratoatioD 
of  the  enemy,  but  what  as  a  stranger  I  picked  op.'* — "  I 
am  in  commnnication  with  no  <me  Spanish  amy,  nor  am  1 
acquainted  with  the  iatentioiB  of  the  Spanish  govemmeat 
or  any  of  its  generals.  Casta&os  with  whom  1  was  pat  in 
corrfspondence  is  deprived  of  his  command  at  the  moment 
I  might  have  expected  to  hear  from  him,  and  La  Humana, 
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with  whom  I  suppose  I  am  now  to  correspond,  (for  it  has 
not  been  officially  communicated  to  me,)  is  absent,  God 
knowB  where." 

9".  History.  "  Sir  John's  Jirst  inlentioa  teas  to  move 
upon  Valladolid,  but  at  jila^oi  an  intercepted  despatch  of 
the  prince  of  If ejifchalel  was  brought  to  head-qvarters,  and 
the  contents  vsere  important  enough  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  march.  Valderas  was  given  as  the  point  of  union 
with  Baird." 

Authoii^.     Extract  from  sir  John  Moore's  Jouroal. 

"  I  marched  on  the  13th  from  Salamanca ;  bead-quar- 
ters, Alaejos;  there  I  saw  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Berthier,  prince  of  Neufchatel,  to  marshal  Soult,  duke  of 
Dalmatia,  which  determined  me  to  unite  the  army  without 
loss  of  time.  I  therefore  moved  on  the  15th  to  Toro  in- 
stead of  Valladolid.  At  Valderas  I  was  joined  by  sir 
David  Baird  with  two  brigades." 

10°.  HiBtory.  "  No  assistance  could  be  expected  from 
Romana." — "  Jfe  did  not  destroy  the  bridge  of  Mansilla." 
— "  Contrary  to  his  promise  he  pre~occupied  Astorga,  and 
when  there  proposed  offensive  plans  of  an  t^>surd  nature." 

Authorities.  1".  Sir  John  Moore  to  Mr.  Frere,  Dec. 
12th,  1808. 

"  I  have  heard  nothir^  from  the  marquis  de  la  Romana 
in  answer  to  the  letters  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  6th  and  8th 
instants.  I  am  thus  disappointed  of  his  co-operation  or  of 
hnounng  what  plan  he  proposes." 

2".  Colonel  Symes  to  sir  David  Baird,  14th  Dec. 

"  In  Uie  morning  I  waited  on  the  marquis  and  pressed 
him  as  far  as  I  could  with  propriety  on  the  subject  of  join- 
ing sir  John  Moore,  to  which  he  evaded  giving  any  more 
than  general  assurances." 

S'^.  Extract  from  sir  John  Moore's  Journal. 

"  At  two  I  received  a  letter  from  Romana,  brought  to 
me  by  his  aide-de-camp,  stating  Uiat  he  had  twenty-two 
thousand,  (he  only  brought  up  six  thousand,)  and  would 
be  liuj)py  to  cu-oixfi-ate  with  me."     "  At  Castro  Nuevo  sir 
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D.  Baird  sent  me  a  letter  lie  bad  addressed  to  him  of 
rather  a  later  date,  stating  that  he  was  letiring  into  the 
GaUiciaii.  I  sent  his  aide-de-camp  back,  to  him  with  a 
letter  requesting  to  know  if  such  was  his  intention,  but 
without  expressing  either  approhatioii  or  disapprobation. 
In  truth  I  placed  no  dcpendance  on  him  or  his  army." 

4".  Sir  John  Moore  to  lord  Castlereagh,  Astoiga,  Slat 
December. 

"  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  when  contrary  to  hit  promise 
and  to  my  expectations  I  find  the  marquis  de  la  RtHnana 
with  a  great  part  of  his  troops."' — "  He  said  to  me  in  direct 
terms  that  had  he  known  how  things  were,  he  neither 
would  have  accepted  the  command  nor  have  returned  to 
Spain.  With  all  this,  however,  he  talks  of  attacks  and 
movements  which  are  quite  abtttrd,  and  then  returns  to  the 
helpless  state  of  his  army."  "  He  could  not  bepersuaded 
to  destroy  the  bridge  at  MansiUaM,  he  posted  some  troops 
at  it  which  were  forced  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  French 
on  their  march  from  Mayoiga." 

The  reviewer  must  now  be  content  to  swallow  his  di^;ust 
at  findii^  Napoleon's  genius  admired,  Soult's  authori^ 
accepted,  and  Romana's  military  talents  contemned  in  my 
History ;  these  proo&  of  my  accuracy  are  more  than  enoi^h, 
and  instead  of  adding  to  them,  an  apology  is  necessary  for 
having  taken  so  much  notice  of  two  articles  only  remark- 
able for  malevolent  imbecili^  and  systematic  violation  of 
truth.  But  if  the  reader  wishes  to  have  a  good  standard 
of  value,  let  him  throw  away  this  siUy  fellow's  carpings, 
and  look  at  the  duke  of  Wellington's  despatches  as  com- 
piled by  colonel  Gurwood,  5th  and  6th  volumes.  He  will 
there  find  that  my  opinions  are  generally  conoborated> 
never  invalidated  by  the  duke'e  letters,  and  that  while  no 
foct  of  consequence  is  left  out  by  me,  new  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  many  events,  the  true  bearings  of  which  were 
unknown  at  the  time  to  the  English  general.  Thus  at 
page  337  of  the  despatches,  lord  Wellington  speaks  in 
doubt  about  some  obscure  aegociatioos  of  marshal  Victor, 
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which  1  have  shewii,  book  tu.  cb&p.  iii.  to  be  b  secret 
intrigue  for  the  treacherous  sun-ender  of  Badajos.  The 
proceedings  in  Joeeph's  conocil  of  war,  related  by  me,  and 
I  ain  the  first  writer  who  was  ever  iofbnned  of  them,  ahew 
the  real  causes  of  the  various  attacks  made  by  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Talaverm.  I  have  abewn  also,  and  I  am 
the  first  Ei^lish  writer  who  has  abewn  it,  that  the 
French  had  in  Spun  one  hundred  thousand  more  men 
than  the  Engliib  general  knew  of,  that  Sonlt  brot^ht 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagua  after  the  fight  of  Talavera, 
a  force  which  was  stroller  by  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men  than  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  estimated  it  to  be;  and 
without  this  knowledge  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
which  the  English  array  escaped  by  crossing  the  bridge  of 
Arzobispo,  canned  be  ooderstood. 
Sid  WeU  Again,  the  means  of  ctMiecting  the  error  which  Welhi^ 
Dcspuc'h-  toa  fell  into  in  1810  relative  to  Soult,  who  be  stipposed  to 
"'468,'  ei  have  been  at  the  bead  of  the  second  corps  in  Plaoeotia 
'**"^  when  he  was  really  at  Seville,  has  been  furnished  by  me, 
insomuch  as  I  have  shewn  that  it  was  Mennet  who  was  at 
the  head  of  that  corps,  and  that  Wellington  was  deceived 
by  the  name  of  the  younger  Soult  who  commanded  Mer- 
met's  cavalry. 

Two  facts  only  have  been  mistated  in  my  history. 
1°.   Treating  of   the    conspiracy    in   Soult's  camp  at 
Oporto,  I  said  that  D'Ai^nton,  to  save  his  life,  readily- 
told  all  he  knew  of  the  Briti^,  bat  with  n^tect  to  hi* 
accomplice*,  was  immoveable. 

2".  Treating  of  Cuesta's  conduct  in  the  Talavera  cam- 
paign I  have  enumerated  amoi^st  his  reasons  for  not 
%hting  that  it  was  Sunday. 

Now  the  duke  of  Wellington  says  D'Argenttm  did  be- 
tray bis  accomplices,  and  yet  my  information  was  drawn 
from  authority  only  second  to  the  duke's,  viz.  major-general 
sir  James  Douglas,  who  conducted  the  interviews  with 
D'Argenton,  and  was  the  suggeeter  and  attendant  of  his 
journey  to  the  Briti^  head-quarters.    He  was  probably  - 
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deceived  by  that  conspirator,  but  the  foUowing  extract 
from  bis  narrative  proves  that  the  bet  was  not  lightly 
stated  in  ray  History. 

"  D'Argenton  was  wilHng  enougli  to  save  hie  life  by 
revealing  every  tbii^  he  knew  aboot  the  EngUsh,  and 
among  other  things  assured  Soult  it  would  be  nineteen 
days  before  any  serious  attack  could  be  made  upon  Oporto; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Soult,  giving  credit  to 
this  iafbrmation,  lost  his  fbnnidable  barrier  of  the  Doiuo 
by  sorpiiee.  Am  no  threat*  on  the  part  of  tbs  marshat 
could  imdwt  D'Argenton  to  reveal  the  name  of  his  accom~ 
plices,  he  was  twice  iHvught  out  to  be  shot  and  remanded 
in  the  expectation  tliat  between  hope  and  intimidation  he 
might  be  led  to  a  full  confesaiiHi,  On  the  morning 
of  the  attack  he  was  hurried  out  of  prison  by  the 
geos-d'annes,  and,  no  other  conveyance  for  him  being  at 
hand,  he  was  placed  upon  a  horse  of  his  own,  and  that 
one  the  very  best  he  bad.  The  gens-d'aimes  in  tb^r  hurry 
did  not  perceive  what  he  very  soon  found  out  himself,  that 
he  was  the  best  mounted  man  of  the  party,  and  watchii^ 
bis  opportumty  he  sprung  bis  horse  over  a  wall  into  the 
fields,  and  made  his  escape  to  the  Ei^UA,  who  were  fbl- 
kiwing  close." 

For  the  second  error  so  good  a  plea  cannot  be  oSered, 
and  yet  there  was  authority  for  that  also.  The  story  was 
circulated,  and  generally  believed  at  the  time,  as  being 
quite  consonant  with  the  temper  of  the  Spanish  general ; 
and  it  has  mnce  been  repeated  in  a  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1809,  published  by  lord  Munster.  Nevertheless  it 
appears  from  colonel  Garwood's  compitation,  6tb  vol. 
page  343,  that  it  is  not  true. 


Havii^  thus  disposed  of  the  Quarterly  Review  I  request 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  corrections  of  emH^, 
as  to  &cts,  which  havii^  lately  reached  me,  are  inserted 
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bere  ia  preference  to  waiting  for  a  new  edition  of  tiie 
volumes  to  which  they  refer. 

P,   7^  ttorming  of  Badajo». 

"  General  Viellande,  and  Pbillipon  who  was  wounded, 
seeing  all  ruined,  passed  the  bridge  with  a  few  hundred 
soldiers,  and  entered  San  Ciistoval,  where  they  all  surren- 
dered the  next  morning  to  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset. 

Correctum  by  colonel  Wam,  assented  to  by  lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset. 

"  Lieut -colonel  Warre  was  the  senior  officer  present  at 
the  surrender,  having  Joined  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  (wbo 
was  in  search  of  the  governor  and  the  missing  part  of  the 
garrison)  just  as  he  was  collecting  a  few  men  wherewith  to 
I  summon  in  his  capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, the  t6te-du-pont  of  San  Christoval." 

2^  Assault  of  Tarifa.  "  The  Spaniards  and  the  forty- 
seventh  British  regiment  guarded  the  breach." 

CorrecHoa  by  sir  Hugh  Gough. 

"  The  only  part  of  the  forty-seventh  engaged  durwg  the 
assavU  were  two  companies  under  captain  livelesly,  sta- 
tioned on  the  east  bastion  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
from  the  breach,  and  the  Spaniards  were  no  where  to 
be  seen,  except  behind  a  paUisade  in  the  street,  a  consi- 
derable way  from  the  breach.  The  etghty-seventh,  and  the 
eighty-seventh  alone,  defended  the  breach.  The  two  com- 
panies of  the  forty-seventh,  I  before  mentioned,  and  the 
two  companies  of  the  rifles,  which  latter  were  stationed 
on  my  left  but  all  under  my  orders,  did  all  that  disciplined 
and  brave  troops  could  do  in  support,  and  the  two  six- 
pounders,  under  lieuL-colonel  Mitchel  of  the  artillery, 
most  eflectively  did  their  duty  while  their  fire  could  tell, 
the  immediate  front  of  the  breach  from  the  great  dip  of  the 
ground  not  being  under  their  range." 

Thia  correction  renders  it  proper  that  I  should  give  my 
authority  for  saying  the  Spaniards  were  at  the  breach. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  sir  Charles  Smith,  the  engineer 
who  defended  Tarifa,  to  colonel  Napier. 
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"  The  DeKt  great  measure  of  opposition  was  to  aB^;n 
to  the  Spaniards  the  defence  of  the  breach.  This  would 
have  been  insupportable :  the  able  advocacy  of  lord  Proby 
proved  that  it  would  be  a  positive  insult  to  the  Spanish 
nation  to  deprive  its  troops  of  the  honour,  and  all  my 
solemn  remoDstrances  could  produce,  was  to  split  the  dif- 
ference, and  take  upon  myself  to  determine  which  half  of 
the  breach  should  be  entrusted  to  our  ally." 

The  discrepancy  between  sir  Charles  Smith's  and  sir 
ifugh  Gongh's  statement  is  however  easily  reconciled, 
being  more  apparent  than  real.  The  Spaniards  were 
ordered  to  defend  half  the  breach,  but  in  fcict  did  not 
appear  there. 

To  the  above  it  is  proper  here  to  add  a  fact  made  known 
to  me  nnce  my  fourth  volume  was  published,  and  very 
honourable  to  major  Henry  King,  of  the  eighty-second 
lament.  Being  commandant  of  the  town  of  Tarifii,  a 
cmunand  distinct  firom  the  island,  he  was  called  to  a 
cooDcil  of  war  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  when  most 
of  those  present  were  for  abandoning  the  place  he  gave 
in  the  following  note, 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  defence  of  Tari& 
will  afford  the  British  garrison  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
eternal  honour,  and  it  ought  to  be  defended  to  the  last 
extremity. 

I.  H.S.King, 

Comvutndnnt  of  Tarifa." 

3<i.  Battle  of  Barosa.  "  The  Spanish  Walloon  guards, 
the  regiment  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  some  guerilla  cavalry, 
turned  indeed  without  orders  coming  up  just  as  the  action 
ceased,  and  it  was  expected  that  colonel  Whittingham,  an 
Et^lisbman,  commanding  a  powerful  body  of  horse,  would 
have  done  as  much,  but  no  stroke  in  aid  of  the  British 
was  strack  by  a  Spanish  sabre  that  day,  although  the 
French  cavalry  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifly  men, 
and  it  ia  evident  that  the  eight  hundred  under  Whittii^- 
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ham  might,  by  sweeping  round  tbe  left  of  Roffin's  divisioa 
fa«ve  rendered  the  defeat  niinons."  —  History,  toI.  iii. 
p.  448. 

Extract  of  k  letter  from  Sir  Samford  Whittingham. 

"  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  statement  of  tbe  historian 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  as  regards  my  conduct  on  the  day 
of  tbe  battle  of  Barosa,  is  just  and  correct;  but  I  owe  it 
to  myself,  to  declare  that  my  conduct  was  the  result  of 
obedience  to  tbe  repeated  orders  of  the  general  com- 
manding in  chief  under  whose  command  I  acted.  In  the 
given  strength  of  the  Spanish  cavalty  under  my  command 
on  that  day,  there  is  an  eiror.  The  total  number  of  tbe 
Spanish  cavalry,  at  the  commencement  of  tfae  expedition, 
is  correctly  stated ;  but  so  many  detachments  bad  taken 
place  by  orders  from  bead-quarters  that  I  had  only  one 
aquadroa  of  Spanish  cavalry  under  my  command  on  that 
day." 
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MR.  DUDLEY  MONTAGU  PERCEVAL'S 
REMARKS 


UPOS  SOME  PASSAGES  IV  COLONEL  NAPIER'S  FOUKTH 

VOL»HB  OF  HIS  HISTORY  OF  THE 

PENINSULAR  WAR, 


"Tbecril,  th»«ca  do,  U*«iall«'llHai>'' 
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In  tbe  fourth  Tohmie  of  my  history  of  the  Pemasular  War 
I  aBaailed  tbe  puUie  character  of  ihe  hte  Mr.  Perceval, 
hia  son  baa  publidted  m  defence  of  it,  aftw  ha^n^ 
Taioly  eDdeavound,  in  a  privste  oorTeapondaiee,  to  con- 
TtaCe  me  that  my  attack  wae  unfounded.  The  younger 
Mr.  Perceral's  notive  is  to  fat  respectedy  and  had  he  con- 
fieed  bimaelf  tv  sfgnnw&t  and  aathority,  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  he^  r^ied  on  oar  c<MTeBpoadaice,  and  left  tbe 
subject  matter  in  disptrte  to  the  jot^muit  of  the  pnbhc 
But  Mr.  Perceval  used  ezp^easioBff  which  obliged  me  to 
seek,  a  pevsoual  erpknation,  whtSi  I  learned  ^a*  he,  unable 
to  see  any  diSkteBi»  between  invective  directed  ^^ainst 
the  pabtoe  acts  of  a  lAiraatw^  and  terms  of  insuk  addressed 
to  a  private  perstHV  thinks  he  is  eAdtled  to  use  such  ex- 
pressions; aitdvi4iIeheein|diatioally  "disavows  «11  meaning 
or  parpose  of  offence  or  insult, "  does  yet  offinr  mobt  grievous 
insultr  denjnug  at  tbe  same  time  my  right  of  redress  after 
tbe  customary  flaode,'  aad  explicitly  dechning,  be  says  fron* 
principle,  an  appeal  to  any  other  weapon  than  the  pen. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  impi^  this  principle  in  any  case, 
elill  leas  in  thfLt  of  a  son  defending  the  memory  of  his 
fiUber ;  bat  it  gives  me  the  right  which  I  now  assert,  to 
disregard  any  verbal  insult  which  Mr.  Perceval,  latentionr 
ally  or  uaioteDtionally,  has-  offered  to  me  or  may  offer  to 
me  in  foture.  When  a  gentleman  relieves  himself  from 
poBonal  respoaeibility  by  tbe  adoption  of  this  principle,  his 
lai^age  cao  no  longer  convey  insult  to  those  who  do  not 
iv^ect  Sdcb  responsibility ;  and  it  would  be  as  unmanly  to 
use  ioBultiiig  terms  towardshim  in  letum  as  it  would  be  to 
t  to  dieOi  from  a  person  not  so  abiekled.    Hence- 
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forth  therefore  I  hold  Mr.  Perceval's  language  to  be  in- 
nocoous,  but  for  the  Eupport  of  my  own  accuracy,  veratnty, 
and  justice,  as  an  historian,  I  offer  these  my  "  ComUer- 
Remarfu."  They  must  of  necessity  lacerate  Mr.  Perce- 
val's feelii^,  but  they  are,  I  beliere,  Bcnipuloualy  cleared 
of  any  personal  incivility,  and  if  any  passi^  having  that 
tendency  has  escaped  me  I  thus  apolc^ze  beCve  hand. 

Mr.  Perceval's  pamphlet  is  copious  in  declamatory  ex- 
pressions of  bis  own  feeUngs ;  and  it  is  also  duly  besprinkled 
with  animadvertiionB  on  Napoleon's  vilenees,  the  horrors 
of  jacobinism,  the  vrickedness  of  democrats,  the  propriety 
of  coercing  the  Irish,  and  such  sour  dogmas  of  melancholy 
ultra-toryism.  Of  these  I  r6ck  not.  Assuredly  I  did  not 
write  with  any  expectation  of  pleasing  men  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's political  opinions  and  hence  I  shall  let  his  general 
strictures  pass,  without  affixing  my  maik  to  them,  and  the 
more  readily  as  I  can  comprehend  the  necessity  of  ekeing 
out  a  scanty  subject.  But  where  he  has  adduced  specific 
argument  and  authority  for  his  own  peculiar  caaee, — weak 
ailment  indeed,  for  it  is  his  own,  but  strong  authority, 
for  it  is  the  duke  of  Wellington's,— I  vrill  not  decUne  dis- 
cussion.   Let  the  most  honoured  come  first. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  replying  to  a  letter  ftom  Mr. 
Perceval,  in  which  the  point  at  issue  is  most  earnestly  and 
movii^ly  b^ged  by  the  latter,  writes  as  follows  :— 


Lniim,  Jtmt  t,  18U. 
Dbar  3ia. 

I  received  lut  night  your  letter  of  the  5th. 
NotwithMandiDg  my  great  respect  for  Colonel  7J*pier  and  his 
work,  I  have  never  reed  a  line  of  it;  becaose  I  wished  to  avoid 
being  led  into  a  literary  contrareny,  whkfa  I  should  probably  fiivl 
ntore  troablesome  than  the  opemtJoas  which  it  is  the  desi^  at  the 
Colonel's  work  to  describe  and  record. 

1  have  no  knowledge  therefore  of  what  he  hM  written  of  your 
father,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval.  Of  this  I  am  ceruin,  that  I  never, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  said  one  word  of  the  niinistera,  or 
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of  any  minister  wbo  was  emplojred  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  affiura 
of  tbe  public  daring  the  war,  excepting  in  pntiae  of  tbem  ;~~tbat 
1  bave  repeatedly  declared  in  public  my  obligationB  to  them  fot 
tbe  cordial  support  and  eaconragement  whicb  1  received  from 
them ;  and  I  should  have  been  uDgratefiil  and  unjust  indeed,  if 
I  had  excepted  Mr.  Perceval,  than  vhom  a  more  honest,  zealous, 
and  able  minister  never  served  tbe  king. 

It  is  trae  that  tbe  anny  was  in  want  of  moneyt  that  is  to  say, 
tpecie,  during  the  war.  Bank-notes  could  not  be  used  abroad; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  pay  for  every  thing  in  the  currency  of  tbe 
country  which  was  the  seat  of  the  operations.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  at  that  period  the  Bank  was  restricted 
Irom  making  its  payments  in  specie.  That  commodity  became 
therefore  exceedingly  scarce  in  England ;  and  very  frequently 
was  not  to  be  procured  at  all.  1  believe,  that  from  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  Spain  up  to  tbe  period  of  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  difficulty  in  procuring  specie  was 
mnch  greater  than  it  was  found  to  be  from  tbe  year  1812,  to  the 
end  of  the  war;  becanse  at  the  former  period  all  intercourse 
with  the  Continent  was  suspended :  in  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the 
war  in  Russia  commenced,  the  commonication  with  the  continent 
waa  in  some  d^^ee  restorad;  and  it  became  less  difficult  to  pro- 
cars  specie. 

Bnt  it  is  obvious  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  there  was  a 
want  of  money  in  the  army,  as  the  pay  of  the  troops  waa  six 
months  in  arrear ;  a  circumstance  which  had  never  been  heard  of 
in  a  British  army  in  Europe :  and  large  sums  were  due  in  different 
parts  of  Uie  country  for  supplies,  means  of  transport,  Sic,  &c. 

Upon  other  points  referred  to  in  your  letter,  I  have  really  no 
recollection  of  having  made  complaints.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  was  no  real  ground  for  them;  as  I  must  repeat,  that  through- 
out the  war,  I  received  from  the  king's  servants  every  encourage- 
mmt  and  support  that  they  bad  in  their  power  to  give. 
Believe  nie,  dear  Sir, 

Ever  yours  roost  faithfully, 

Wellimotoh. 

IMbjr  ATsaftpi  Ptrcmal,  £*«■ 

This  letter  imports,  if  I  rightly  undentand  it,  that  aoy 
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conplaints^  b^  wboauoever  preferred,  agunst  the  ministers, 
and  especiaU^p  a^insl  Mr.  Perceval,  duiin^  the  war  in  the 
PBDioB^B,  had  no  real  fbuodatioD.  Nevertheless  his  Grace 
and  others  did  make  many,  and  very  bitter  complaints, 
as  the  fidlowiag  extracts  will  prove. 

No.]. 

Lord  WelliiigtoH  ta  Mr.  Stuurt,  Mitnttve  PUnipaltntiarif  af 

Litbon. 

"  rim,  FtbnBTf  lUk,  laiD. 
"  I  appriied  GovemineDt  mare  than  tno  months  agg  af  one 
probable  want  of  money,  and  of  tha  necessity  that  we  should  be 
■applied,  not  only  with  a  luge  som  but  with  a  r^ular  sum 
monthly,  equal  in  amount  to  the  increase  of  expense  occasioned 
by  the  iocreaaed  subsidy  to  the  Portuguese,  and  by  the  increase 
of  our  own  army.  They  have  not  attended  to  either  ef  these 
demandt,  and  I  must  write  again.  But  I  wish  jiou  would  men.- 
tion  the  sulyect  in  yonr  letter  to  lord  Wellesley." 

No.  2. 

"  Fcinory  3U,  1810. 
"  h  is  ottvioos  that  the  sums  wiD  fUI  short  of  ibose  which 
His  Majesty's  Oovemment  have  engaged  to  supply  to  the 
Portuguese  government,  but  that  ii  the  fault  of  Hit  Majesty's 
Ofwemment  in  Shgbtnd,  and  they  have  been  repeatedly  in- 
formed that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  send  out  money. 
Hie  funds  fiir  the  expenses  of  the  British  army  are  insufficient  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  aH  ^at  I  can  do  is  to  divide  the  deficiency 
in  its  dne  proportions  between  the  two  bodies  which  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  funds  at  onr  disposal." 

No.  3. 

"  Hkrdk  It,  KW. 
"  In  respect  to  tbsi  15,000  msB  ia  addition  to  those  which 
Government,  did  propoM'  to  maiBtsui  in  this  country,  I  have  only 
to  say,,  that  I  don't  care  how  many  men  they  send  here,  pro- 
vided  they  will  supply  us  vixth  proportioftale  means  to  feed 
and  pay  them ;  but  I  suspect  they  witl  &1I  short  rather  than 
exceed  the  tinity  tbeasiBdimeB." 
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No.  4. 

"Martk  itk,l9W. 
Mr.  Stnart,  Bpeaking  of  tlie  PnrtuguaM  enigntiiig,  m.fw, 
"  If  tit  (fefennawtuni  of  umiistan  at  konu  or  nmrM  hen 
brvig  mtatert  to  tkat  extremity/.'' 

No.  5. 

Lord  Weltington  to  Mr.  Stuart,  in  r^ercnce  to  Cadiz. 
"  SMi  M^tk,  1810. 
"  I  iaa't  nndentimd  the  urangement  which  GoranuBeat  bav* 
made  of  the  comnuad  of  tba  tioofa  there.  I  hara  hitherto  con- 
aidered  tbem  as  s  part  of  the  army,  and  from  the  arraBgemeBt 
which  I  made  with  the  Spaniab  garenimeDt  they  ooat  M  nothing 
bat  their  pay,  and  all  the  money  procnied  by  bilk  waa  afylicable 
to  the  serrice  in  this  cowatry.  The  tnc/mc/ioMt  A>  gtiund 
Graham  altar  tkit  entirely,  and  they  have  even  gene  to  Jar  <» 
to  detire  him  to  tahe  meamret  to  stgtpl]/  the  S^taniardi  viti 
proviaoM  from  the  Mediterranean,  whereat  I  had  intieted 
that  the  ^taniardt  thould  feed  our  tncft.  The  Jlrit  co»- 
ttquence  of  thit  arrangement  wili  be  that  we  shall  have  no 
more  money  from  Cadiz.  I  had  omaidered  the  tnx^  at  Cadiz 
BO  much  a  part  of  my  army  that  I  bad  Written  to  my  brother  to 
desire  bia  opinion  whether,  if  the  French  withdrew  from  Cadiz, 
when  they  should  attack  Portugal,  he  thought  I  might  bring  into 
Portugal,  at  least  the  troops,  which  1  had  sent  there.  But  I  con- 
sider this  now  to  be  at  an  end." 

No.  6. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  UtAfnl.Wlt. 
"  I  agree  with  yon  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  pet^le  of 
Usbon.     In  fact  all  they  wish  for  is  to  be  sared  from  the  French, 
and  they  were  riotous  last  winter  becaute  they  iinagined,  with 

tome  reaion,  that  we  intended  to  abandon  them."- "   The 

arrangement  made  by  Oovemment  for  the  command  at  Cadiz 
will  totally  ruin  vt  in  the  way  of  money," 
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No.  7. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  April  »U,  IBIO. 
"  The  state  of  opinions  in  England  is  very  unfavourable  to 
the  Peninsula.  The  ministers  are  as  mucA  alartned  ai  the 
public  or  as  the  opposition  pretend  to  be,  axd  they  appear  to 
be  of  opinioti  that  I  awi  inclined  to  fght  a  desperate  battle, 
which  is  to  answer  no  purpose.  Their  private  letters  are  in 
some  degree  at  variance  with  their  public  instruclions,  and 
I  have  called  for  an  explanation  of  the  former,  which  when 
it  arrives  will  shew  me  more  clearly  what  they  intend.  The 
instructions  are  clear  enough,  and  J  am  willing  to  act  under 
them,  although  they  throw  upon  me  the  whole  responsibiHty 
for  bringing  away  the  army  in  safety,  after  staying  in  the 
Peninsula  till  it  will  be  necessary  to  evacuate  it.  But  it  will 
not  answer  in  these  times  to  receive  private  hints  and  opinions 
from  ministers,  which,  if  attended  to,  would  lead  to  an  act 
directly  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the  letter  of  the 
public  instructions:  at  the  same  time  that,  if  not  attended  to, 
the  danger  of  the  responsibitity  imposed  by  thepublic  instruc- 
tions is  increased  tenfold." 

No.  8. 
Ditto  to  Ditto. 

"  Muf,  ISIO. 
"  It  b  impoBBible  for  Portugal  to  aid  in  f«edtD^  Cadii.  We 
bave  neither  money  nor  provisions  in  tbis  country,  and  the  mea- 
Burea  which  they  are  adopting  to  feed  the  people  there  will  po«itively 
oblige  UB  to  evacuate  thU  country  for  want  of  money  to  support  the 
army,  and  to  perform  the  kii^^'s  engagements,  unless  the  Gotrem- 
ment  in  England  should  enable  us  to  remain  by  sending  out  large 
and  regular  supplies  of  specie.  I  have  written  fully  to  Govern- 
ment npon  this  subject." 

No.  9. 
General  Graham  to  Mr,  Stuart. 

"  Ilia,  iad  Mag,  1810. 

In  reference  to  hb  command  at  Cftdiz,  eays,  "  lonl  Liverpool 
has  decided  the  doubt  by  declaring  this  a  part  of  lord  WeUiugton's 
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Army,  and  sajiDg  it  is  the  wiah  of  GoTernineiit  thai  though  I  am 
aenwd  in  command  to  him  1  should  be  left  here  for  the  preaent." 
*'  TkU  u  odd  enough ;  I  mean  that  it  should  not  have  been 
Uft  to  hit  judgement  to  decide  where  I  woe  to  be  employed! 
ene  would  think  he  eould  judge  fully  better  according  to  cir- 
ctmutancet  than  people  in  England." 

No.  10. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

«  Jne  S,  1810. 
"  Thit  Utter  wilt  ihew  you  the  difficulties  under  which  we 
lahmfT  for  want  of  provitionx  and  of  moneg  to  bug  them," 
**  lam  really  ashamed  of  writing  to  the  government  (Portn- 
goese)  apon  this  subject  (of  the  militia),  feeling  as  I  do  that  we 
owe  them  bo  much  money  which  we  are  unable  to  pay.  According 
to  my  account  the  military  chest  is  now  indebted  to  the  chest  of 
the  aids  nearly  £400,000.  At  the  same  time  1  have  no  money 
to  pay  tbe  army,  which  is  approaching  the  end  of  the  second 
mooth  in  anears,  and  which  ought  to  be  paid  in  adrance.  The 
bftt  and  fiirage  to  the  officers  fur  March  is  still  due,  and  we  are 
in  debt  arery  where."  "  The  miserable  and  pitiful  want  of 
money  prevents  me  from  doing  many  things  which  might  and 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  safety  of  the  cotmtry."  "  The  corps 
ooght  to  he  asaembled  and  placed  in  their  stations.  But  want  of 
prorisioni  and  money  obliges  me  to  leave  them  in  wtnter-qoarters 
till  tbe  last  moment  Yet  if  any  thi>^  fails,  I  shall  not  be 
jorgiveHt 

No.  11. 
Mr.  Stuart  to  Lord  WelUnston. 

"J«M  0,1610. 
"  I  have  received  two  letters  Irom  Government,  the  one  rela- 
tive to  Ucenaea,  the  other  containing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison 
t4  the  TnaaoTj,  addressed  to  colonel  Bunbury,  in  which,  after 
referring  to  the  different  estimates  both  for  the  British  and  Por- 
tnguese,  and  stating  the  sums  at  their  disposal,  they  not  only 
conclude  that  we  have  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
Stale  specie  to  be  so  scarce  in  England  that  we  must  not  rely 
m  further  supplies  from  home,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
such  sums  as  come  from  Oibraltar  and  Cadiz,"  &c.  &e. 

Cioogk 
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"  Fron  hmd  to  nwwth  w«  msj  p«riM^  vulce  aU^,  ttkiag  <«m 
to  p^  tU  Portugaew  in  kiod  ud  wt  in  mowr,  flotU  tbe 
m[^iM,  ptuflb  tlw  TrMBWT  Mf  i«  tkrw  <or  Amit  inuitiw  will  bs 
ready,  bis  ibwlwowwg.  CoTtmWDt  dflfiie  KW  to  Mfiort  to  then 
uf  MpfaaiUum  »hii^  Aittwr  pour  liwdiliip  «r  nyialf  vmf  bo  aU« 
to  conunonicate  on  the  snbject  of  Hi.  Hprriwn'a  bttpf.  Aa  it 
principally  reUtea  to  army  finance,  I  do  not  fed  tayuit  quite 
competent  to  riak  an  •pinion  in  opposition  to  what  that  gentlenuui 
has  laid  down.  /  ilati«,  kowtwer,  to  oflen  and  so  ttronglif 
written  to  them  the  emharraitment  we  all  labour  under,  both 
Tetpecting  com  and  mtmty,  that  there  mnat  be  aome  miacon- 
eeption,  or  lome  inaccnracy  Iiaa  taken  place  in  ddeolationa 
wfaii^  are  so  far  inrdldated  by  the  &ct,  vidwat  obliging  na  to 
go  into  the  detail  ncGeMary  to  End  out  what  part  of  the  atatement 
ia  erroneoua." 

No.  12. 
Weltington  t»  Stuart- 

"  Jimt,  1810. 
"  I  reeairad  fron  the  Seeretaiy  of  Stale  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's letter  to  oolonet  Bnnbwy,  and  we  have  eom[deteIy  refbted 
him.  He  took  an  eMiraate  made  fcr  September,  October,  and 
Norember,  at  the  rate  of  expense  ftir  eight  month*,  withont  ad- 
verting to  the  alteration  of  drcnmatances  occaatoned  by  change 
rf  peaition,  increase  of  price,  of  numbers,  8k.,  and  then  con- 
cluded upon  his  own  ttatement,  tkul  we  cmgkl  to  kavg  voney 
in  hand,  (having  included  in  it  by  the  bye  tome  turns  which 
we  had  not  received.)  notwithttmding  that  our  diatrets  had 
been  complained  e/"  ^  every. putt,  aad  I  had  particularly 
desired,  w  December,  that  £200,000  might  be  tent  out,  and 
a  sum  mtmti^  ofM^  in  ammmt  to  the  inortawd  S^artuguete 
subsidy." 

No.  13. 
Ditto  to  Ditto. 

»  Jv,  lUO. 
"  All  QUI  militi*  in  these  province*  [Trai  et  MoMf*  wd 
Entre  Jlfin^  y  Doura]   are  dii^posaUh   and  we  tnigtil  thmr 
them  upoq  tbe  oneoiy'a  flank  in  advaQc*  ia  tlwie  qvaitwa  [£«m) 
r..|-,....i.,C00t^lc 
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■w»umot  ittuux  Jmm  »nd  ts  the  nvrtb  of  the 
Tigw  TM7  nnch  indeed.     £tt/  vx  comut  ealUet  tkem  at  as 

ifWM  my  lait  legt  in  regard  to  botk." 
No.  14. 

Welimgtm  to  Stuart. 

"  NoMmbtr,  1810. 
"  /  iave  npeatedly  writlem  to  gtmermitent  retpecting  tkt 
ptCKtdary  wamU  t^  Porlvg<d,  but  Mthtrto  without  effect.' 

No.  15. 
Ditto  to  Ditto. 

»  Dtetmberti. 

"  It  ia  iiMleu  to  expect  more  money  from  England,  as  the 

daire  of  economy  ha*  oTercoine  eren  the  feare  of  the  Miniaten, 

qnd  they  have  gone  to  far  as  to  denre  me  to  tend  home  the 

iTtpupvrit  in  order  to  save  money  /" 

No.  16. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

"  tUkJaaury,  IBll. 
"  1  think  the  PortngneM  are  still  lookii^  to  aasietanee  from 
Ei^Und,  and  I  hare  written  to  the  king's  Oorenunent  stnuigly 
npcn  the  sabject  in  their  fevonr.  Bat  I  s^td  deceive  myself 
if  I  believed  ve  thatl  get  any  thing,  and  them  if  I  were  to 
teUthmwethOHltl!  they  mat,  therefore,  look  to  their  own 


No.  17. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

In  reference  to  the  Portttguese  intrigve  against  Mm. 

•'  mh  Febrwf,  1811. 
"  I  think  alao  that  they  will  be  supported   in  the  Bnsila, 
and  /  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  supported  in 
England." 

No.  18. 
Ditto  to  Ditto. 

"  \%th  AfrH.  mi. 
"  If  the  Qovenment  ckoese  to  trndertake  large  servieee  mtd 
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not  tmppli/  MS  with  nffieient  pecuniary  meant,  owf  kave  to 
me  the  dUtribulum  of  the  meaxt  with  wkick  they  da  iipply 
«f,  /  mmtl  exerdte  my  own  Jnttgement  upon  the  distribution 
for  which  I  am  to  be  reipontibk." 

No.  19. 
Lord  WetUngtom  to  Mr.  Stwtrt. 

"  AtkJthf,  I81L 
"  The  pay  of  the  British  troopa  is  now  nesHj  two  montba  ia 
arrears,  instead  of  bein^  paid  one  month  in  adTaoce,  according  to 
his  majesty's  regulations.  The  muleteers,  upon  whose  servkes 
the  anny  depends  almost  as  mnch  as  upon  thoae  of  the  soldien, 
are  six  months  in  arresn  ;  thtre  are  noto  bilU  to  a  large  amount 
drawn  by  the  commtMionert  tn  the  country  or  the  commistary 
at  Lisbon  still  remaining  unpaid,  by  which  delay  the  credit  qf 
the  British  army  and  government  is  much  impaired,  and  jou 
are  aware  of  the  pressing  demands  of  the  Portuguese  goremmoot 
for  specie.  There  is  but  little  money  in  hand  to  be  applied  to  the 
several  servicea  ;  there  is  no  prospect  that  any  will  be  tent  from 
England,  and  the  tupplies  derived  from  the  negociation  qf  bUls 
upon  the  treasury  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  have  been  gradually 
decreasing." 

No.  20. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  WeUesley. 

"  261*  July,  I8II. 

"  Although  there  are,  I  nndentaiid,  pTonsions  in  Lisbon,  in 
sufficient  qoaotities  to  last  the  inhabitaots  and  army  for  a  year, 
about  12  or  14,000  Portngueaa  troopa  which  I  have  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagua  are  literally  starving ;  even  thoee  in  the  can- 
tonments on  the  Tagns  cannot  get  bread,  becaose  the  goremment 
have  not  money  to  pay  for  means  of  transport.  The  soldiers  m 
the  hospitals  die  becauie  the  government  have  not  money  to 
pay  for  the  hospital  necessaries  for  them ;  and  it  is  really 
disgusting  to  reflect  upon  the  detail  of  the  distresses  occasioned 
by  the  lamentable  want  of  funds  to  support  the  machine  which 
we  have  put  in  moticm." 

"  Either  Great  Britain  is  interested  in  maintaining  the  war  in 
the  Peninaala,  or  she  b  not.  If  she  is,  there  can  be  no  doabt  of 
the  expediency  of  making  an  efibrt  to  put  in  motion  against  the 
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enemy  the  lai^^t  force  whicfa  the  Peninsala  can  produce.  The 
Sponiuda  wonld  not  allow.  I  believe,  of  that  actire  interference 
bj  aa  in  their  afiairs  which  might  affect  and  ameliorate  their  cir- 
cnmetamcei,  but  that  cannot  be  a  reaian  for  iamg  nothing. 
Sohaidiee  g^ven  without  etipnlattng  for  the  perfonnance  of  BpcdGc 
•erricea  would,  in  mj  ojunion,  aiuwer  no  porpoae. 

No.  21. 
Mr,  Sydenham  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  mih  Srpttmter,  1811. 
"  I  take  great  afaBme  to  myself  for  harii^  neglected  eo  long 
writing  to  yon,  drc.  bat  in  truth  I  did  not  wiah  to  write  to  yoo 
until  I  could  give  yon  some  notion  of  the  reanlt  of  my  mission 
and  tbe  measures  which  our  government  would  have  adopted  in 
Gonaequence  of  the  information  and  opinion  which  1  brought  with 
me  Jrom  Portugal,  but  God  knowi  how  lung  I  am  to  wait  if  I 
do  not  write  to  you  until  I  could  give  yoit  the  information 
vhich  you  mutt  naturally  be  to  anxioui  to  receive.  From 
week  to  week  I  have  anxiottslif  expected  that  toTnething  would 
be  concluded,  and  I  at  regularly  deferred  writing ;  however  I 
am  now  to  much  in  your  debt  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  attri- 
bute my  lilence  to  inattention  rather  than  to  the  uncertainty 
and  iitdecition  of  our  further  proceedings.  During  the  ten 
days  agreeaUe  voy^e  in  the  Armide  I  arruiged  all  the  papera  of 
information  which  I  htd  procured  in  Portugal,  and  I  made  oat  a 
psfMr  on  whicfa  I  expresaed  in  plain  and  strong  temu  all  1  thought 
regarding  the  stale  of  tSua  both  in  Portogal  and  Spnin.  These 
papeMO,  together  with  tbe  note*  which  I  procured  lirom  lord  Wel- 
lington and  yourself.  a[^)eared  to  me  to  comprehend  every  thing 
which  the  ministers  could  poesiUy  require,  both  to  form  a  delibe- 
nle  opinion  upon  every  part  of  tbe  labject  and  to  sb^w  their 
Artnre  measures.  The  letters  which  I  had  written  to  lord  Wel- 
leeley  during  my  alMence  from  England,  and  which  had  been 
legulariy  submitted  to  the  prince,  had  prepared  them  for  most  of 
the  opinions  which  I  had  to  enforce  on  my  arrival.  Lord  Wet- 
leaky  perfectly  coincided  u  all  the  leading  points,  and  a  short 
paper  of  prc^msals  was  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the 
cabinet,  supported  by  the  most  interesting  papera  which  1  brought 
from  Portugal." 

D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 
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Theo  foUowed  an  abitract  of  the  propoBtla,  aAer  which 
Mr.'Sydenh«Di(eoHtiDue8|tfanB : — 

"  I  naUj  onraeived  that  all  this  woaM  hare  hem  «(i«cliida4 
in  a  week,  ^f  almoiHh  hai  tlapsed,  attd  nothing  hat  yet  been 
dme."  "  CatnpMlvin^able  toteUTwiAatlhandoneOTeTy 
thing  in  my^power  to  gtl  peoph  here  to  etttemd  to  their  real 
interest*  in  Portugal,  and  I  have  clamoured  for  monoy,  money, 
money  in  every  office  to  which  I  have  had  acceu.  To  all  my 
clamour  and  all  my  argunantt  1  han  invariahly  received  the 
rame  answer  '  tfaftt  the  thing  is  impoauhle.'  The  prince  bimaelf 
certaiDly  Kf^tean  to  be  ^  in  hauteHr  dn  einonstamces,  and 
boa  expreeaed  hia  determination  to  make  every  exertioB  la 
promote  the  good  cauee  in  the  Peninsula.  Lord  WeUetUy  hm» 
a  perfict  comprehentum  of  the  mft/sct  m  iti  fmUat  extent, 
tatd  is  fully  auMre  of  the  teveral  mea$ure$  which  Qreat 
Britaat  ought  and  could  aiiapt.  Bat  tuch  it  the  state  ef 
partiei  and  such  the  condition  of  the  pretent  government  that 
t  really  detpair  of  witnessing  mw  decided  and  adeqmUe 
effort  OK  OHT  part  to  save  the  Peniniula,  The  preteta  feeiing 
appears  to  he  that  we  have  done  mighty  things,  and  mtt  that 
it  in  onr  poteer ;  that  the  rest  tnust  be  left  to  aU-io<i»teetn 
Providenee,  and  that  if  we  do  not  tnceeed  we  mutt  eonaole 
ourselves  by  the  refiectian  that  Providenee  has  not  been  so 
propitious  as  we  deserved.  This  feetrng  you  wiU  atlom  u 
wonderfully  moral  and  Christian-like,  but  still  nothtng  will 
be  done  until  we  have  a  tnore  vigorous  military  system,  wtd 
a  ministry  capable  of  directing  the  resources  of  the  nation 
to  something  nobler  than  a  war  of  descents  and  ^mbarhations." 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  satitfacUny  d»n  die  state  of  afltdn  in 
the  north  ;  all  that  I  an  afraid  of  ia  that  we  have  not  a  lainiitry 
capable  of  taking  advantage  of  bo  fine  a  proapect" 

Mr.  Sydeabam's  statement  of  the .  opimons  of  Lord 
WeUeeley  at  the  time  of  the  n^^iations  which  ended 
in  that  lord's  retirement  in  February,  is  as  follows  :~- 

"   laL  That  Lord  Wellaaley  was  the  only  man  in  power  who 
bad  a  jnat  view  of  afiatn  in  the  Peninanla,  or  a  military  tboagfat 
them." 
?nd.  Tbat  he  did  not  agree  with  Perceval  that  tbey  w«re 
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toahut  UwdooragxkuttlMGMludics,  neilber  didbeagmo  with 
OnBTUIe  thtt  dey  wen  tobe  cooeiiatwl  hj  anuKipatian  wkheA 

'^  ard.  That  with  reaptct  to  the  Peninsnh,  he  rejeeted  the 
Dotioii  that  we  were  to  withdraw  ftom  die  PaiuBBotk  to  hoaband 
■■r  raoaices  at  hone,  but  he  thamffkt  a  great  detA  more  both 
M  mm  amd.  mmmy  cmtid  ht  dotu  than  the  Peremalk  admitted, 
and  ha  Muld  iw  tonger  act  under  Perceval  vitk  credit,  or 
e»mfort,  «r  lue  to  iha  cmntry." 

No.  22. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Mr,  Hamilton,    Under  Secretary 

of  State. 

"  AfrU  ttk,  ISIO. 
"  I  hope  1^  next  mail  will  be  sent  Bemethisg  more  aatisfaetory 
and  neefnl  than  we  hare  yet  dotte  by  way  of  mstractione,  but 
lam  qfraid  the  late  0.  P.  riots  have  occupied  all  the  thoughts 
of  our  great  men  kere,  to  ai  to  make  them,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  forget  more  distant  but  not  less  intereiting  concerns. 
With  reapect  to  the  evila  you  allude  to  as  arising  from  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Portognese  goreniment,  the  people  here  are 
by  no  means  so  satisfied  of  ihetf  existence  (to  a  great  d^;ree) 
a*  3roa  wbo  are  on  the  spot.  Hereve  judge  aniy  of  the  resultt, 
the  detailt  we  read  over,  but  being  uttable  to  remedy,  forget 
them  the  next  day." 

No.  23. 
lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  otk  Mof,  isn. 

"  la.  repad  to  money  for  the  Fortugueae  goveniniant,  I 
beggod  Ml.  Biawtta>nggB>tt«yoB,  that  if  yon  were  not  satisfied 
iRlh  tlw  amn.  be  was  andilad  toi  supply,  yon  riionld  make  your 
eonpUat  tm  dn  antgeat  to  lbs  king's  gBrenment.  I  am  not  the 
miniaii  mS  fbmnor,.  m>r  i»  the  cuiuiuisMry  general.  It  it  the 
duty  of  the  hittg'tminittert  toprmiide  mpjdieefor  the  lervice, 
—dpM*  ti^mdertake  a  tervice  for  which  theg  cmmot  provide 
mdtyuatt  ntppUei  of  money  and  every  other  re^uitUe.  They 
haee-  titroKm  apom  me- a  very  unpleasant  task,  in  letting  to  me 
to  dadde  what  proporiion  of  the  money  utkieh  comet  into  the 
kamde  of  /fta  eomminary-general,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
umiw  of  the  Rtitith  army;  and  what  shall  be  paid  to  flie 
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Aing's  miniller,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  good  the  king's 
engagemenlt  to  the  Portugiieie  government ;  and  at  the  tanta 
time  that  they  hare  laid  upon  me  this  task,  and  have  left  me  to 
carry  on  the  war  as  I  could,  they  have  by  their  orders  cut  off' 
soTiie  of  the  resources  vhich  I  had." 

"  The  Brilish  army  have  not  been  paid  for  nearly  three 
months.  We  owe  nearly  a  year's  hire  to  the  muleteers  of  the 
army.  We  are  in  debt  for  supplies  in  all  parts  of  the  comtryi 
and  we  are  on  the  point  of  failing  in  our  payments  for  same 
supplies  essentially  necessary  to  both  armies,  which  cannot  be 
procured  excepting  with  ready  money." 

No.  24. 
The  following  extracts  are  of  a  late  date,  but  being 
retroftpectiTc,  and  to  the  point,  are  proper  to  be  inserted 
here.  In  1813  lord  Caetlereagh  complained  of  some  pro- 
ceedings described  in  my  history,  as  having  been  adopted 
by  lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,  to  feed  the  army  in 
1810  and  1811,  and  hie  censure  elicited  the  letters  from 
which  these  extracts  are  given. 

No.  25. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  3d  Uag.  I81>. 
"  I  have  read  ^our  letter.  No.  2,  28th  April,  ia  which  you 
h«ve  encloeed  some  papen  tranBinitted  b^  lord  Castloreagh,  in- 
eludings  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chases of  com  made  by  your  authority  in  concert  with  me,  in 
Brazil,  America,  and  ^Tpt.  When  I  see  a  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  I  am  convinced  that  the  latter  complaint  originUes 
with  the  jobbing  British  merchants  at  Lisbon ;  and  although  /  am 
delighted  to  see  the  Government  turn  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  as  it  will  eventually  save  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  if  we  had  not  adopted,  nearly  three 
years  ago,  the  system  of  measures  now  disapproved  qf,  not 
only  would  Lisbon  and  the  army  and  this  part  iff  the  Peninsula 
have  been  starved ;  but  if  we  had,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  commander-in-chitf,  and  the  JVeasury,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  carried  on  transactions  of  a  similar  nature 
through   the  sharks  at  Lisbon,   above  referred  to,   calling 
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themsetvet^  BrilUk  tHenliantt,  the  expetue  of  tht  army 
crippled  in  Us  operations,  and  depending  ttpon  t/wse  who,  I 
vfri/y  believe,  are  the  worst  subjects  that  Ms  Majesty  has; 
and  ettormotts  as  that  expense  is,  it  would  have  been  very  m«cA 
vtcreased." 

"  In  regard  to  the  particular  sabject  under  conaideration,  it  is 
obriouB  to  me  that  the  anthoritiea  in  Eng^Und  have  taken  aVeiy 
coitGned  view  of  the  qneetion. 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  extraordinary  that  when  lord  Castle- 
leagh  read  the  atatement  that  the  commissarj- general  had  in  his 
■tores  a  BUf^ly  of  ram  and  floor  to  last  100,000  men  for  nine 
months,  be  sbontd  not  have  adverted  to  the  tact,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Portngiieee  subsidy,  indeed  all  in  the  last  year,  but 
£600,000,  was  paid  in  kind,  a^d  principally  in  com,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  seen  that  a  supply  for  100,000  men  for  nine 
months  was  not  exorUlant  under  these  circumstances.  Then  the 
Gonrament  appears  to  me  to  have  forgotten  all  that  passed  on 
the  particular  snlgect  of  your  purchases.  The  advantage  de' 
rived  from  them  in  saving  a  starving  pei^le  during  the  scarcity 
Iff  1810-1811  ;  in  bringing  large  sums  into  the  military  chest 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  found  their  way  there  ;  and 

m  positive  prq/it  of  money." "  If  all  this  be  true,  which  I 

believe  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  prove,  I  cannot  understand 
why  Government  find  fault  with  these  transactions,  unless  it  is 
that  they  are  betrayed  into  diaapprubation  of  them  by  merchants 
who  are  interested  in  tbeir  being  discontinued.  /  admit  that 
your  time  and  mine  would  be  much  better  employed  than  in 
speculation  qf  com,  3fC.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  carry  o» 
an  extensive  system  of  war  with  one-sixth  of  the  money  in 
specie  which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  we  must  am- 
sider  questions  and  adopt  measures  of  this  sort,  and  we  ought 
to  kaoe  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Government  in  adopt- 
ing thtm.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  1  recommended  to  my 
brother  something  of  the  same  kind  to  assist  in  paying  the  Spanish 
snliaidy ;  and  I  have  adopted  measures  in  respect  to  com  and 
other  aiticlei  in  Gallicia,  with  a  view  to  get  a  little  money  for  the 
army  in  that  quarter.  If  these  measures  toere  not  adopted,  not 
only  would  it  be  impossible  lo  perform  the  king's  engagement, 
but  even  to  support  our  own  army." 
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Mr.  StMTt  to  Mr.  HamilKm. 

"  SiA  May. 
"  Though  I  thank  yoa  Tor  tbo  letter  from  the  Admiralty  con- 
tained in  yottn  of  tha  2lBt  April,  I  pro|>oee  rather  to  refer  Gorern- 
ment  to  the  commnnication  of  lord  Wellington  and  the  admiral, 
bjr  whoea  deaiie  1  originallj  adverted  to  the  eabject,  than  to  con- 
tinue my  repreKBtationa  of  the  conseqnencea  to  be  expected  from 
a  state  of  things  the  navy  department  are  net  diepoaed  to  lemedy. 
My  private  letter  to  lord  Caetlereagh,  enckisuig  tord  WeUington'a 
obaervatiou  on  the  letter  from  the  Tteaanry,  will,  I  tliink,  aatiaiy 
hia  lordahip  that  the  arraugeineiUa  which  had  bean  adopted  for  tlw 
sni^ly  of  the  anny  and  pofiulation  of  this  country  are  of  tnora 
importance  than  ia  gener^y  imagiiwd.  /  om  ixdatd  conoMced 
that  tf  they  had  beat  left  to  private  mercheatts,  oMd  tluU  I  had 
not  taie»  the  mtaturet  which  are  condemned,  tie  army  mtut 
have  embarhedr  and  afamne  mtai  have  tahen  piace." 

Now  if  tbeae  complaints  thus  made  in  tlie  duke's  letters, 
written  at  the  time,  were  unfbunded,  his  Grace's  present 
letter  is,  for  so  nMch,  a  defence  of  Mr.  PerccTsI ;.  if  they 
were  not  unfounded  his  present  tetter  is  worth  nothing, 
unless  as  a  proof,  that  with  him,  the  memory  of  good  is 
lopger-Uved  than  the  memory  (^  ill.  But  ia  oitlier  supposi- 
tion the  coraplainta  are'  of  historictd  interest)  as  shewing 
the  difficuhies,  iCaJ  or  ffsppMed)  naajfef  w4iich  the  general 
laboured.  They  are  also  soand  vouchers  for  my  hbtorical 
■ssertionB,  because  no  man  but  the  duke  Could  have  con- 
tradicted diem;  no  man  Could  have  doubted  their  accuracy 
on  less  authority  dian  his  own  declaration ;  and  no  man 
coultf  have  been  so  hardy  as  to  put  to  him  the  direct  ques- 
tion of  their  correctness. 

Bfr.  Perceval'  objects  to  my  quoting  lord  Wellesley's 
manifesto,  because  that  nobleman  expressed  sorrow  at  its 
appearance,  and  denied  that  he  had  composed  it  But 
the  very  passage  of  lord  Wellesley's  speech  on  which  Mr. 
Perceval  relies,  proves,  that  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  the  manifesto  were  really  entertained  by  lord  Wel- 
lesley,  who  repudiates  the  style  only,,  and  ngreta,   ooC 
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that  the  Btatement  appeared,  but  that  it  should  have 
appeared  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Perceval  had  been 
killed.  The  expiesnon  of  this  very  natural  feeUng, 
be,  however,  took  care  to  guard  from  any  mistake,  by  re- 
asserting his  contempt  for  Mr.  PercevaTs  political  charac- 
ter. Thus  be  identified  his  opinions  with  those  contained 
in  the  manifesto.  And  this  view  of  tfae  matter  is  confirmed 
l^  those  extracts  which  I  have  given  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  Mr.  Sydenham,  no  mean  authority,  for  be  was  a 
man  of  high  honour  and  great  capacity ;  and  he  was  the 
cmfidential  agent  employed  by  lord  Wellesley,  to  ascertain 
and  report  upon  the  feelings  and  views  of  lord  Wellington, 
witb  respect  to  the  war ;  and  also  upon  those  obstacles 
to  his  success,  which  were  daily  arising,  either  fiom  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers  at  home,  or  from  the  intrigues  of 
their  diplomatists  abroad. 

Thus  it  appears  that  if  lord  Wellington's  complaints,  as 
exhilnted  in  these  extracts,  were  unfounded,  they  were  at 
least  so  plausible  as  to  mislead  Mr.  Sydenham  on  the  spot, 
and  lord  Wellesley  at  a  distance,  and  I  may  well  be  ex- 
cused if  they  also  deceived  me.     But  was  I  deceived  ?  Am 
I  to  be  condemned  as  an  historian,  because  lord  Welling- 
ton, in  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  in  the  ease  and  fulness 
of  his  glory,  generonsly  foigets  the  crosses,  and  remembers 
only  the  benefits  of  by-gone  years  ?    It  may  be  said  indeed, 
that  bis  difficulties  were  real,  and  yet  the  government  not 
to  blame,  seeing  that  it  could  not  relieve  them.     To  this  I 
can  oppose  the  ordering  away  of  the  transports,  on  which,  ?!!,*«" 
b  case  of  failure,  the  safety  of  the  army  depended !     To  '^ 
this  I  can  oppose  the  discrepancy  between  the  public  and  Do-  N«.  7. 
private  instructions  of  the  ministeis !    To  this  I  can  oppose 
those  most  bitter  pass^es,  "  If  any  thinff  faUs  I  shaUoo,Vi>.Vi. 
not  be  forgiven,"  and  "  /  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  /Do.Ho,I7. 
$iail  be  supported  in  England." 

I  say  I  can  oppose  these  passages  from  the  dnke's  let- 
ters, but  1  need  them  not     Lord  Wellesley,  a  man  of 
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acknowledged  talent,  pracUsed  in  governing,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  resources  of  England,  and  actually  a 
member  of  the  administration  at  the  time,  was  placed  in 
a  better  position,  to  make  a  sound  judgement  than  lord 
Wellington ;  lord  Wellesley,  an  ambitious  man,  delighting 
in  power,  and  naturally  anxious  to  direct  the  political 
measures,  while  his  brother  wielded  the  miUtary  strength 
of  the  state;  lord  Wellealey,  tempted  to  keep  office  by 
natural  inclination,  by  actual  possession,  by  every  nkotive 
that  could  stir  ambition  and  soothe  tlie  whisperings  of  con  • 
science,  actually  quitted  the  cabinet 

Becavte  Ite  could  not  prevail  on  Mr.  Perceval  to  support 
the  v>ar  at  it  ought  to  be  mpported,  and  he  could  tlierefore 
no  longer  act  under  kim  with  credit,  or  comfort,  or  use  to 
the  country  ; 

Because  the  war  could  he  maintained  on  a  far  greater 
scale  than  Mr.  Perceval  maintained  it,  and  it  was  disho- 
nest to  the  aiUes  and  unsafe  not  to  do  it ; 

Because  the  cabinet,  and  he  particularised  Mr.  Per- 
ceval as  of  a  mean  capacity,  had  neither  abiUty  and 
knowledge  to  devise  a  good  plan,  nor  temper  and  discretion 
to  adopt  another's  plan. 

Do  I  depend  even  upon  this  authority  ?  No !  Id  lord 
Wellington's  letter,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  word  specie^ 
the  want  of  which,  it  is  implied,  was  the  only  distress,  be- 
cause bank  notes  would  not  pass  on  the  continent ;  bat 
several  extracts  speak  of  com  and  hospital  stores,  and  the 
transport  vessels  ordered  home  were  chiefly  paid  in  paper. 
Notes  certainly  would  not  pass  on  the  continent,  nor  in 
England  neither,  for  their  nominal  value,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause they  were  not  money;  they  were  the  signs  of  debt ; 
the  signs  that  the  labour,  and  property,  and  happiness,  of 
unborn  millions,  were  recklessly  forestalled,  by  bad  minis- 
ters, to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  moment.  Now  ad- 
mitting, which  I  do  not,  that  this  exigency  was  real 
and  unavoidable;  admitting,  which  I  do  not,  that  one 
generation  has  a  right  to  mortage  the  labour  and  pros- 
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perity  of  another  and  unbom  generation,  it  still  remains  a 
queetion,  whether  a  minister,  only  empowered  by  a  cor- 
rupt obgarcby,  has  such  a  right.  And  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  a  man  who,  while  protesting  that  the  country 
was  unable  to  support  the  war,  as  it  ought  to  be  supported, 
continued  that  war,  and  thus  proceeded  to  sink  the  nation 
in  hopeless  debt,  and  risk  Uie  loss  of  her  armies,  and  her 
honour,  at  the  same  time;  there  is  no  excuse  for  that 
man  who,  while  denying  the  ability  of  the  country,  to 
support  her  troops  abroad,  did  yet  uphold  all  manner  of 
corruption  and  extravagance  at  home. 

There  was  no  specie,  because  the  fictitious  ruinous 
incontrovertible  paper  money  system  had  driven  it  away, 
and  who  more  forward  than  Mr.  Peroeval  to  maintain  and 
extend  that  system — the  bane  of  the  happiness  and  morals 
of  the  country ;  a  system  which  then  gave  power  and 
riches  to  evil  men,  but  has  since  plunged  thousands  upcm 
thousands  into  ruin  and  misery ;  a  system  which,  swinging 
like  a  pendulum  between  high  taxes  and  low  prices,  at 
every  oscillation  strikes  down  the  laborious  part  of  the 
community,  spreading  desolation  lar  and  wide  and  threat- 
ening to  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  sodety.  And 
why  did  Mr.  Perceral  thus  nourish  the  accursed  thing? 
Was  it  that  one  bad  king  might  be  placed  on  the  throne 
of  France ;  another  on  the  throne  of  Spmn ;  a  third  on 
the  throne  of  Naples  ?  That  Italy  might  be  the  prey  of 
the  barbarian,  or,  last,  not  least,  that  the  hatefiil  power 
of  the  English  ohgarchy,  which  he  called  social  order  and 
Intimate  rights,  might  be  confirmed  1  But  lo  i  his  narrow 
capacity  I  what  has  been  the  result  ?  In  the  former 
countries  insurrection,  civil  war,  and  hostile  invauon, 
followed  by  the  free  use  of  the  axe  and  the  cord,  the 
torture  and  the  secret  dungeon ;  and  in  England  it  would 
have  been  the  same,  if  her  people,  more  powerful  and 
enlightened  in  their  generation,  had  not  torn  the  baleful 
oppression  down,  to  be  in  due  time  trampled  to  dust  as  it 
deserves. 
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Mr,  Perceval  vxu  pre-eminent^  an  "  honest,  zealous, 
and  able  servant  of  the  king  /" 

To  be  the  aerruit  of  the  monurch  is  not  then  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  people.  For  if  the  country  could  not 
afford  to  support  the  war,  as  it  ought  to  be  supported, 
without  detriment  to  greater  interests,  the  war  should  have 
been  given  up;  or  the  miniflter,  who  felt  oppressed  by 
the  difficulty,  should  have  resigned  his  place  to  those  who 
8m  Bi-  ^oi^t  differently.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  king's  tnun»- 
t™n.  No.  fgff  fff  provide  supplies  for  the  service,  and  not  to  under- 
take a  service  for  which  thet/  cannot  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  money  and  every  other  requisite  I"  These  are 
the  words  of  Wellington,  and  wise  words  they  are.  Did 
Mr.  Perceval  act  on  this  niazim  ?  No !  he  suffered  the 
war  to  starve  on  "  one-sixth  of  the  money  necessary  to 
keep  it  up,"  and  would  neither  withdraw  from  the  contest, 
nor  resign  the  conduct  of  it  to  lord  Wellesley,  who,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  declared  himself  able  and 
willing  to  support  it  effidently.  Nay,  Mr.  Perceval,  while 
professing  his  inability  to  fiimish  Wellington  efficientiy 
for  one  war  in  tiie  Peninsula,  was  by  his  orders  in  council, 
those  complicated  specimens  of  political  insolence,  folly, 
and  fraud,  provoking  a  new  and  unjust  war  with  America, 
which  was  sure  to  render  the  supply  of  that  in  the  Penin- 
sula more  diflScult  than  ever. 

But  how  could  the  real  resources  of  the  country  for 
supplying  the  war  be  known,  until  all  posMbie  economy 
was  used  in  the  expenditure  upon  objects  of  less  import- 
ance ?  Was  there  any  economy  used  by  Mr.  Perceval  ? 
Was  not  that  the  blooming  period  of  places,  pensions, 
sinecures,  and  jobbing  contracts  ?  Did  not  the  govemmuit 
and  all  belonging  thereto,  then  shout  and  revel  in  their 
extravagance?  Did  not  corruption  the  most  extensive 
and  the  most  sordid  overspread  the  land?  Was  not  that 
the  palmy  slate  of  the  system  which  the  indignant  nation 
has  since  risen  in  its  moral  strength  to  refona  ?  Why  did 
not    Mr.  Perceval    reduce  the    home   and    the    colonial 
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eipenses,  sdmit  the  necessity  of  honest  retrenchment, 
uhI  then  manfully  call  upon  the  people  of  Ei^Und  to  bear 
the  real  burthen  of  the  war,  because  it  was  necessary,  and 
because  their  money  was  fturly  expended  to  sustain  their 
hoDonr  and  their  true  interests  ?  This  would  have  been 
the  conduct  of  an  able,  zealous,  and  futhful  servant  of 
the  country ;  and  am  I  to  be  silenced  by  a  phnse,  when 
I  chai^  with  a  narrow,  bctious,  and  contemptible  policy 
and  a  desire  to  keep  himself  in  power,  the  man,  who  sup- 
ported and  extended  this  syetem  of  corruption  at  home, 
clinging  to  it  as  a  child  clings  to  its  nurse,  while  the  armies 
of  his  country  were  languishing  abroad  for  that  assistance 
which  bis  pitilul  genius  could  not  perceive  the  means  of 
providing,  and  which,  if  he  bad  been  capable  of  seeing  it, 
his  more  pitiful  system  of  administration  would  not  have 
Bofiered  him  to  furnish.  Profuseness  and  corruption 
marked  Mr.  Perceval's  government  at  home,  but  the  army 
withered  for  want  abroad  ;  the  loan-contractors  got  bt 
in  London,  but  the  soldiers  in  hospital  died  because  there  sm  Bi- 
was  no  money  to  provide  for  their  necessities.  The  funds 
of  the  country  could  not  supply  both,  and  so  he  directed 
his  economy  against  the  troops,  and  reserved  his  extrava- 
gance to  nourish  the  foul  abuses  at  home,  and  this  is  to 
be  a  pre-eminently  "  honest,  zealotu,  and  able  servant  of 
the  Mag  !  " 

This  was  the  man  who  projected  to  establish  fortresses  Sh  funiwr 
to  awe  London  and  other  great  towns.     This  was  the  man  Ei'mcu, 
who  could  not  support  the  war  in  Spain,  but  who  did 
support  the  tithe  war  in  Ireland,  and  who  persecuted  the 
press  of  England  with  a  ferocity  that  at  last  defeated  its 
own  object.    This  was  the  man  who  called  down  vindictive 
punishment  on  the  head  of  the  poor  tinman,  Hamlyn  of  diim,No.6 
Plymouth,  because,  in  his  ignorant  simplicity,  be  openly 
leered  money  to  a  minister  for  a  place  ;  and  this  also  was 
the  man  who  sheltered  himself  from  investigation,  under 
the   vote  <^  an  unreformed   House  of  Commons,  when 
Mr.  Maddocks  solemnly  offered  to  prove  at  the  bar,  that 
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he,  Mr.  Perceval,  had  been  privy  to,  and  connived  at  a 
trantiactioD,  more  corrupt  and  fiy-  more  mischievous  and 
illegal  in  ite  aim  than  that  of  the  poor  tinman.  This  is 
the  Mr.  Perceval  who,  after  asserting,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
heavier  punishment  on  Hamlyn,  the  distinguished  purity 
Secfaither  of  the  public  men  of  his  day,  called  for  that  heavy  punish- 
Biirkcu,  rnenton  Hamlyn  for  the  sake  ofpublic  justice,  and  yet  took 
shelter  himself  from  that  public  justice  under  a  vote  of  an 
unrefonned  house,  and  suffered  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  defend 
Uiat  vote  by  the  plea  that  such  foul  transacdons  were  as 
"glaring  as  the  sun  at  noon-dag"  And  this  man  is  not 
to  be  called  factious  ! 

Mr.  Perceval  the  younger  in  his  first  letter  to  tne  says, 
"  the  good  name  of  mg  father  is  the  only  inheritance  he 
left  to  his  children."  A  melancholy  inheritance  indeed  if 
it  be  so,  and  tbat  he  refers  to  his  public  reputation.  But 
I  find  that  during  his  life  the  minister  Perceval  had  salaries 
to  the  amount  of  about  eight  thousand  a-year,  and  the  rever- 
sion of  a  place  worth  twelve  thousand  a-year,  then  enjoyed 
by  his  brother,  lord  Arden.  And  also  I  find  that  after  his 
death,  his  family  received  a  grant  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  three  thousand  a-year  from  the  public  money.  Nay, 
Mr.  Perceval  the  son,  foi^tting  his  former  observation, 
pertly  founds  his  father's  claim  to  reputation  upon  this  lai^ 
amount  of  money  so  given  to  his  family.  Money  and 
praise  he  says  were  profusely  bestowed,  money  to  the 
family,  praise  to  the  father,  wherefore  Mr.  Perceval  must, 
have  been  an  admirable  minister !     Admirable  proof ! 

But  was  he  praised  and  regretted  by  an  admiring  grate- 
ful people  ?  No  !  the  people  rejoiced  at  his  death.  Bon- 
fires and  illuminations  signalized  their  joy  in  the  country, 
and  in  London  many  would  have  rescued  his  murderer ;  a 
Diuo,No.5 multitude  even  blessed  him  on  the  scaffold.  No!  He 
was  not  praised  by  the  English  people,  for  they  had  felt  his 
heavy  griping  hand ;  nor  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  for  they 
had  groaned  under  his  harsh,  his  unmitigated  bigotry. 
Who  then  pnuscd  him  ?     Why  his  coadjutors  in  evil,  his 
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colleagues  in  miBnile;  the  majority  of  a  corrupt  House  of 
CommoDs,  the  noniinees  of  the  borough  faction  in  England, 
of  the  orange  fection  in  Ireland ;  thoae  fections  by  which 
he  ruled  and  bad  his  political  being,  by  whose  support,  and 
for  wbotte  corrupt  interests  he  run  his  public  "  career  of 
unmixed  evil,"  unmixed,  unless  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
his  capadty>  which  led  him  to  push  his  horrid  system 
forward  too  fast  for  its  stabili^,  may  be  called  a  good. 

By  the  nominees  of  such  factions,  by  men  placed  in  the 
situation,  but  without  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Quentin  Dick, 
Mr.  Perceval  was  praised,  and  the  grant  of  money  to  his  SMfanhet 
family  was  carried ;  but  there  were  many  to  oppose  the  Enncu, 
grant  even  in  that  house  of  corruption.  The  grant  was  a 
ministerial  measure,  and  carried,  as  such,  by  the  same 
means,  and  by  the  same  men,  which,  and  who,  had  so  long 
baffled  the  de»re  of  the  nation  for  catholic  emancipation 
ami  parliameutary  reform.  And  yet  the  people !  empha- 
tically, the  people  !  have  since  wrui^  those  measures  from 
the  &ctions ;  aye !  and  the  same  people  hnthe  the  very 
memory  of  the  minister  who  would  have  denied  both  for 
ever,  if  it  had  been  in  bis  power. 

"  Mr.  PercecoTs  bigotrif  taught  him  to  oppress  Irehutd^ 
but  hit  reUgioR  did  not  deter  him  from  passing  a  hui  to 
prevent  the  introduction  ofmedtdtug  into  France  during  a 
pestilence." 

This  passage  is,  by  tfae  younger  Mr.  Perceval,  fHx>- 
noonced  to  be  utterly  untrue,  because  bark  is  only  one 
medicine,  and  not  medicines  ;  because  there  was  no  raging 
deadly  general  pestilence  in  France  at  the  time ;  and  be- 
canse  the  measure  was  only  retaliation  for  Napoleon's 
Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  a  sort  of  war  which  even 
quakere  mighVwink  at  What  the  extent  of  a  quaker's  con- 
science on  such  occasions  may  be  I  know  not,  since  I  have 
heard  of  one,  who,  while  professing  his  hatred  of  blood- 
sheddii^,  told  the  mate  of  his  ship  that  if  he  did  not  port 
his  helm,  he  would  not  run  down  his  enemy's  boat.  But 
thb  I  do  know,  that  Napoleon's  decrees  were  retaliation 
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for  our  paper  blockades ;  that  both  sides  gare  ticenses  for 
a  traffic  in  objects  wluch  were  convenient  to  them,  while 
they  denied  to  unoffending  neutrals  their  natural  rights  of 
commerce ;  that  to  war  against  hospitals  is  inhuman,  uit- 
chrtstianlike>  and  uncivilized,  end  that  the  avowal  of  the 
principle  is  more  abhorrent  than  even  the  act.  The  avowed 
principle  in  this  case  was  to  distress  the  enemy.  It  was 
known  that  the  French  were  in  great  want  of  bark,  there- 
fore it  was  reserved  they  should  not  have  it,  unless  Napo- 
leon gave  op  bis  great  scheme  of  pohcy  called  the  conti- 
nental system.  Now  men  do  not  want  Jesuit's  bark  unless 
to  cure  disease,  and  to  prevent  them  from  getting  it,  was 
liteially  to  war  against  hospitals.  It  was  no  metaphor  of 
Mr.  Whitbread's,  it  was  a  plain  truth. 

Oh  !  exclaims  Mr.  Perceval,  there  was  no  deadly  raging 
general  pestilence !  What  then  1  Is  not  the  principle  the 
same  ?  Most  millions  suffer,  must  the  earth  be  cumbered 
with  carcasses,  before  the  christian  statesman  will  deviate 
from  his  barbarous  policy  ?  Is  a  momentary  expediency  to 
set  aside  the  principle  in  such  a  case?  Oh!  no!  bynomeansl 
exclaims  the  pious  minister  Perceval.  Mypolicyb  just,  and 
humane ;  fixed  on  immutable  truths  emanarii^  directly  firom 
true  religion,  and  quite  consonant  to  the  christian  dispensa- 
tion ;  the  sick  people  shall  have  baric,  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  bark,  God  forbid  !  I  am  not  so 
inhuman.  Yes,  they  shall  have  bark,  but  their  ruler  must  first 
submit  to  me.  "  Port  thy  helm,"  quoth  the  quaker,  "  or 
thee  wilt  miss  her,  fiiend  ! "  War  ^^nst  hospitals !  Oh  ! 
No !  I  do  not  war  against  the  hospital,  I  see  the  black  flag 
waving  over  it  and  I  respect  it ;  to  be  sure :  I  throw  my 
shells  on  to  it  continually,  but  that  is  not  to  hurt  the  sick, 
it  is  only  to  make  the  governor  capitulate."  And  this  is  the 
pious  sophistry  by  which  the  christian  Mr.  Perceval  is  to  be 
defended! 

But  Mr.  Cobbett  was  in  favour  of  this  measure !  Listen 
to  him  !  By  all  means  I  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Cobbett ;  let 
us  bear  his  "  vigorous  sentences,"  his  opiuione,  his  proofs, 
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his  argaments,  the  overflowingB  of  his  *'  tnie  English  Bpirit 
and  feeling"  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Perceval's  adminis- 
tiatioa.  Yes !  yes )  I  will  listen  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  what 
is  more,  I  will  yield  implicit  belief  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  where 
I  cannot,  with  any  feeling  of  truth,  refute  his  arguments 
and  essertioDs. 

Mr.  Cobbett  defended  the  Jesuit's  bark  lull  upon  the 
arowed  ground  that  it  was  to  assert  our  sorerdgn^  of  the 
seas,  notour  actual  power  on  that  element,  but  our  right  to 
rale  there  as  we  listed.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  other  people 
of  the  world  were  not  to  dare  traffic,  not  to  dare  move  upon 
that  high  road  of  nations,  not  to  presume  to  push  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  each  other,  nay,  not  even  to  com- 
municate save  nnder  the  controul  and  with  the  license  of 
Eogladd.  Now,  if  we  are  endowed  t^  Heaven  with  such 
a  right,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  patriotic  and  Ei^lish,  let 
it  be  maintained.  Yet  it  seems  a  strange  plea  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  christian  Mr.  PeKeval — it  seems  strange  that 
he  should  be  applauded  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  bark  to 
the  sick  people  of  Portugal  and  Spun,  and  France,  Hol- 
land, Flanders,  Italy,  and  the  Ionian  islands,  for  to  all 
these  countries  the  probibitbn  extended,  on  the  ground  of 
oar  ri^t  to  domineer  on  the  wide  sea ;  and  that  he  should 
also  be  applauded  for  declaiming  against  the  cruelty,  the 
ambition,  the  domineering  spirit  of  Napoleon.  I  suppose 
we  were  appointed  by  heaven  to  rule  on  the  ocean  ac- 
cording to  our  caprice,  and  Napoleon  bad  only  the  devil 
to  sanction  bis  power  over  the  continent  We  were  chris- 
tians, "  truly  British  christians,"  as  the  Tory  phrase  goes ; 
and  he  was  an  infidel,  a  Corsican  infidel.  Nevertheless  we 
joined  together,  each  under  our  different  dispensations, 
yes,  we  joined  tc^ther,  we  agreed  to  trample  upon  the 
rest  (^  the  world;  and  that  trade,  which  we  would  not  allow 
to  neatrals,  we,  by  mutual  Ucenses,  carried  oa  ourselves, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  eick  wanted  bark,  sorely 
wanted  it ;  then  we,  the  truly  British  christians,  prohibited 
that  article.    We  deprived  the  sick  people  of  the  succour 
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of  bark ;  and  without  any  imputation  on  our  Christianity,  no 
doubt  because  the  tenets  of  our  faith  permit  us  to  be  mer- 
ciless to  our  enemies,  provided  a  quaker  winks  at  the  act! 
Truly  the  l<^c,  the  justice,  and  the  Christianity  of  tliis 
po»tjon,  seem  to  be  on  a  par. 

All  sufferings  lead  to  sickness,  but  we  must  make  our 
enemies  suffer,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  better  of  tbem,  let 
them  give  up  the  contest  and  their  sufferings  wilt  cease : 
wherefore  there  is  nothing  in  this  stopping  of  medicine. 
This  is  Mr.  Cobbett's  ai^ument,  and  Mr.  Cobbett's  words 
are  adopted  by  Mr.  Perceval's  son.  To  inBict  suffering  on 
the  enemy  was  then  the  object  of  the  measure,  and  of  course 
the  wider  the  suffering  spread  the  more  desirable  the  mea- 
sure. Now  suffering  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body  must  be  here 
meaned,  because  the  dead  and  dying  are  not  those  who  can 
of  themselves  oblige  the  government  of  a  great  nation  to  give 
up  a  war;  it  must  be  the  dread  of  such  sufferings  increaang, 
that  disposes  the  great  body  «f  the  people  to  stop  the  career 
of  their  rulers.  Let  ua  then  torture  our  prisoners ;  let  us 
destroy  towns  with  all  their  inhabitants ;  bum  ships  at  sea 
with  all  their  crews ;  carry  off  children  and  women,  and 
torment  them  until  their  iriends  offer  peace  to  save  them. 
Why  do  we  not  ?  Is  it  because  we  dread  retaUation  ?  or 
because  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  usages  of  christian  nations  ? 
The  former  undoubtedly,  if  the  younger  Mr.  Perceval's 
argument  adopted  from  Cobbett  is  just ;  the  latter  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  christian  principle.  That  principle  once 
sacrificed  to  expediency,  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  extent 
of  cruelty  in  war. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Cobbett  upon  the  Jesuit's  bark  bill,  but 
one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer ;  his  "  true  English 
spirit  and  feeling"  breaks  out  on  other  occasions  regardii^ 
Mr.  Perceval's  policy,  and  there,  being  quite  unable  to  find 
any  weakness  in  him,  I  am  content  to  take  him  as  a  guide. 
Something  more,  however,  there  is,  to  advance  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Jesuit's  bark  bill,  ere  I  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
enliveniug  my  pages  with  Cobbett's  "  vigorous  sentences." 
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Mr.  WilbeHbrce,  no  small  name  amongst  religious  men  S^^'' 
and  DO  very  rigoroue  opponent  of  ministers,  described  this 
measure  in  the  house,  as  a  bill  "  which  might  add  to  the 
feroeity  and  tmfeeUnff  character  of  the  contest,  but  cotUd 
not  potsibly  put  an  end  to  the  contett." 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  "  we  might  refvae  our  Jemit'a  bark  to 
the  French  soldiers;  wemight  inflict  pains  and  penalties,  by 
the  acrimony  of  our  statutes,  upon  thosewho  were  saved  from 
the  severity  of  war  ;  but  the  caladation  was  contemptUile." 

Mr.  Whitbread  characterized  the  bill  as  "  a  most  abomi- 
nable measare  calculated  to  hold  the  country  up  to  universal 
execration.  It  united  in  itself  detestable  cruelty  with 
abnerd  policy." 

Lord  Holland  combated  the  principle  of  the  lull,  which 
he  said  "  would  distress  the  women  and  children  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  more  than  the  enemy." 

Lord  Grenvilte  "  cautioned  the  house  to  looh  well  at  the 
consideration  they  were  to  rtcetiw  as  the  price  of  the 
honour,  justice,  and  humanity  of  the  country." 

Then  alluding  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Mulgrave  (who, 
repodiatiug  the  flimsy  veil  of  the  bill  beii^  merely  a  com- 
mercial regulation,  boldly  avowed  that  it  was  an  exercise  of 
our  right  to  resort  to  whatever  mode  of  warfare  was  adopted 
against  us)  Lord  Grenville,  I  say,  observed,  tliat  such  a 
doctrine  did  not  a  little  surprise  him.  "  If"  said  he, 
"  we  are  at  war  with  the  Red  Indians,  are  we  to  scalp  our 
enemies  because  tlie  Indians  scalp  our  men?  When  Lyons 
was  attached  by  Robespierre  he  directed  his  camion  more 
especially  against  the  hospital  of  that  city  than  against 
any  other  part,  the  destruction  of  it  gave  delight  to  his 
sanguinary  inhuman  disposition.  In  adopting  the  present 
measure  we  endeavour  to  assimilate  ourselves  to  that  mon- 
ster of  inhumanity,  for  what  else  is  the  bill  but  a  cannon 
directed  against  the  hospitals  on  the  continent." 

But  all  this,  says  Mr.  Perceval  the  younger,  is  but 
"  declamatory  invective,  the  answered  and  refuted  falla- 
cies of  a  minister's  opponents  in  debate."     And  yet  Mr. 
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Pefceral,  whotbus  assumes  that  all  the  oppoation  speedies 
wete  &llacies,  does  very  amplacenlly  quote  lord  Bathuret's 
speech  ia  defiance  of  the  measure,  and  thus,  in  a  most 
compendious  manner,  decides  the  question.  Bellannin 
says  yes !  exclaimed  an  obscure  Scotch  preacher  to  bis 
congregation,  Bellarmin  says  yes  1  bat  I  say  no !  and  Bel- 
larmin  beii^  thus  confiiled,  well  proceed.  Even  so  Mr. 
Perceval.  But  I  am  not  to  be  confuted  so  condsely  as 
Bellarmin.  Lord  Ersbine,  after  hearing  lord  Batham's 
explanation,  maintained  that  '*  the  InU  vxu  amtrary  to 
the  dictate*  of  Tcligion  and  the  prmciplea  of  ktanamty" 
and  this,  he  said,  he  felt  so  strongly,  that  be  was  "  re- 
solved to  embody  his  opinion  in  the  shape  of  a  proteat 
that  it  might  go  down  tn  a  record  to  posterity."  It  is 
Hasud'i  also  a  foct  not  to  be  disregarded  in  this  case,  that  the 
bishops,  who  were  constant  in  voting  for  all  other  minis- 
terial measures,  wisely  and  religiously  abstained  fit>m 
attending  the  discussions  of  this  l»ll.  Lord  Erskine  was 
as  good  as  hie  word,  eleven  other  lords  joined  him,  and 
their  protests  contained  the  following  deliberate  and  solemn 
testimony  agunst  the  bill. 

"  Because  the  Jesuit's  bark,  the  exportation  of  which 
it  prohibUed  by  this  bill,  has  been  found,  by  long  experi- 
ence, to  be  a  speci6c  for  many  dangerous  diseases  which 
war  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  exasperate;  and  because 
to  employ  as  an  engine  of  war  the  prixxition  of  the  only 
remedy  for  some  of  the  greatest  sufferings  which  war  is 
capable  of  inflicting,  is  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  prist- 
aples  of  the  Christian  religion,  contrary  to  humanity,  and 
not  to  be  JusHJied  by  any  practice  of  civilised  nations. 

"  Because  the  means  to  which  recourse  has  been  hitherto 
had  in  war,  have  no  arudogy  to  the  bta-barous  enactments 
of  this  bill,  inasmuch  a*  it  is  not  even  contended  that  the 
privations  to  be  created  by  it,  have  any  tendency  whatever 
to  self-defence,  or  to  compel  the  enemy  to  a  restoration  of 
peace,  the  only  l^itmate  ot^ect  by  which  the  in/Ztcrioa  of 
the  calamities  of  war  can  in  any  manner  be  juitifled." 
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Snch  was  the  religious,  moral,  and  political  character, 
given  to  this  lull  of  Mr.  PeTceral's,  by  our  owd  statesmen. 
Let  ns  now  hear  the  yet  more  solemnly  recorded  opinion 
(^  the  statesmen  of  another  nation  upon  Mr.  Pereeval's 
Olden  in  council,  of  which  this  formed  a  part.  In  the 
American  president's  message  to  Congress,  the  following 
passages  occur. 

"  The  government  of  Great  Britain  had  already  iutro- 
daced  into  her  commerce  during  war,  a  system  which  at 
once  violating  the  rights  of  other  naCioM,  and  resting  on 
a  mass  of  perjury  and  forgery,  unhwwn  to  other  times, 
wa*  maJuBg  an  mtfortttnate  progress,  in  undermiit^  those 
prineipleM  of  morality  and  religion,  which  are  the  best 
fottndatioTu  of  national  happiness." 

One  more  testimony.  Napoleon,  whose  authority,  what- 
ever Mr.  Perceval  and  men  of  his  stamp  may  think,  will 
always  have  a  wonderful  influence ;  Napoleon,  at  St. 
Helena,  declared,  "  that  posterity  would  more  hitterly 
reproach  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  hideous  school  he  left  behind 
him,  than  for  any  of  his  own  acts ;  a  school  marked  by  its 
insolem  machiavelism,  its  profound  immorality,  its-  cold 
egotism,  its  contempt  for  the  well-bang  of  men  and  the 
jfutice  of  things."  Mr.  Perceval  was  an  eminent  champion 
of  this  hideous  school,  which  we  thus  find  the  leading  men 
of  England,  Prance,  and  America,  uniting  to  condemn. 
And  shall  a  musty  Latin  proverb  protect  such  a  politician 
from  the  avenging  page  of  history  ?  The  human  mind  is 
not  to  be  so  fettered.  Already  the  work  of  retribution  is 
in  [Hv^ress. 

Mr.  Perceval  the  younger,  with  something  of  fetuity, 
hath  called  up  Mr.  Cobbett  to  testify  to  his  father's 
pcditical  merit.  Commending  that  rugged  monitor  of  evil 
statesmen  for  his  "  vigorous  sentences,"  for  his  "  real 
BagStA  sfririt  and  feeling,"  be  cannot  now  demur  to  his 
anlhori^;  let  him  then  read  and  reflect  deeply  on  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  that  eminent  writer's  works,  and  he 
may  perhaps  discover,  that  to  defend  his  father's  poUticiU 
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reputation  with  success  will  prove  a  difficult  and  coRi|dicate 
task.  If  the  paBSi^s  are  painftil  to  Mr.  Perceval,  if  the 
lesson  is  severe,  I  am  not  to  blame.  H  is  not  I  but 
himself  who  has  called  up  the  nii^rhty  seer,  and  if  the  Aem 
grim  spirit,  thus  invoked,  will  not  cease  to  speak  imtil  all 
be  told,  it  is  not  my  fault. 


of  EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  COBBETTS  WRITINGS. 

IV. 

Extract  \.—0/  Mr.  Percevafi  harthnest. 
"  But  there  now  came  a  man  amoDget  tbem  who  soon  anrpaswd 
all  the  reat  in  power,  aa  well  as  in  impudence  and  inaolenre 
townrds  the  people.  This  h'bb  that  Spencer  Perceval  of  whoee 
■ignal  death  we  shall  have  to  speak  by  and  bye.  This  man,  a 
sharp  lawyer,  inured,  from  liis  first  days  at  the  bar,  to  the 
carrying  on  of  state  prosecutione ;  a  sort  of  undentrapper,  in 
London,  to  the  attorneys-general  in  London,  and  frequently  their 
deputy  in  the  counties;  a  short,  spare,  pale  faced,  hard,  keen, 
sour-looking  man,  with  a  voice  well  suited  to  the  rest,  with  words 
in  abundance  at  his  command,  with  the  industry  of  a  laborious 
attorney,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  great  interest  of  the  nation, 
foreign  or  domestic,  but  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
means  by  which  power  is  obtained  and  preserved  in  Ei^land,  sad 
with  no  troublesome  scruples  as  to  the  employment  of  those 
means.  He  bad  been  Solicitor  General  under  Pitt  up  to  1801, 
and  Attorney  General  under  Addington  and  Pitt  up  to  February, 
1806.  This  man  became  the  adviser  of  the  Princea,  during 
the  period  of  the  investigation  and  correspondence  of  which  we 
have  just  seen  the  hbtory;  and,  as  we  are  now  about  to  see,  the 
power  he  obtained,  by  the  means  of  that  office,  made  kim  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  to  the  day  of  Au  death,  though 
no  more  fit  for  that  office  than  any  other  barrister  in  London,  taken 
by  tossing  up  or  by  ballot." 

Extract  2.— Of  Perceval's   illiberal,  factious,    and  crooked 
policy. 
"  We  have  seen  that  the  King  was  told  that  the  publication" 
(the  publication  of  the  Priocess  of  Wales's  justification)  "  would 
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take  pittce  on  the  Monday.  That  Monday  was  the  9th  of  March. 
In  this  difficulty  «hat  was  to  be  done?  The  wb%  nuaistry,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  probable  speedy  Xftccession  of  the  Prince, 
or  at  least,  hii  accettion  to  power,  the  King  having  recently 
been  in  a  very  shakey  state ;  the  whi^  ministry,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  this  expected  event,  and  not  perceiving,  as  Perceval  did, 
the  power  that  the  tinpvbtished  booh  (for  "  The  Book  "  it  is  now 
called)  mould  give  them  with  the  Prince  as  well  as  with  the 
King,  the  whig  miDistry  would  not  consent  to  the  temu  of  the 
Princess,  thinking,  too,  that  in  spite  of  her  anger  and  her 
threats,  she  would  not  throw  away  the  scabbard  as  Inwards  the 
King. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  Perceval,  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Whigs,  had  got  the  book  actually  printed,  and  bound  up  ready 
for  publication,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished on  the  Monday  named  in  the  Princeee's  letter;  namely,  on 
the  Qtk  of  March,  unless  prevented  by  the  King's  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  Perceval.  He  did  yield,  that  is  to  say,  he  resolved 
to  change  his  ministers  !  A  ground  for  dobg  this  was  however 
a  difficulty  to  be  got  over.  To  allege  and  promulgate  the  (rue 
ground  would  never  do;  for  then  the  public  would  hare  cried 
aloud  for  the  publication,  which  contained  matter  so  deeply  scan- 
dalous to  the  King  and  all  the  Royal  family.  Therefore  another 
ground  was  alleged ;  and  herein  we  are  going  to  behold  another 
and  another  important  consequence,  and  other  national  calamines 
proceeding  from  this  dispute  between  the  Prince  and  his  wife. 
This  other  ground  that  was  chosen  was  the  Catholic  Bill.  The 
Whig^s  stood  pledged  to  grant  a  bill  for  the  further  relief  of  the 
Catholics,  lliey  had  in  September,  1806,  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment, though  it  was  only  four  years  old,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  into  this  new 
house,  which  had  melon  the  19th  of  December,  I80(),  they  had 
introduced  the  Catholic  Bill,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grey  (now 
become  Lord  Howick,)  with  the  great  and  general  approbation 
of  the  House,  and  with  a  clear  understanding,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  that  the  foes  of  the  Catholics 
had,  at  different  times,  played  off  about  the  conscientious  scru- 
ples of  the  Kbg,  the  King  had  now  explicitly  and  cheerfully 
given  hit  content  (o  tfie  bringing  in  of  this  bill. 
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Tbe  new  minutrj  hnd  nominal!;  &t  ita  hex!  the  late  DiJie  of 
Portland;  bat  PercenI,  wlio  was  ChaiKtlhr  of  the  Exchequer, 
WM,  in  htA,  the  tnaater  of  the  whole  aSur,  co-«pentiBg,  how* 
erer,  coitlially  with  EMon,  who  now  again  became  Chancellor. 
The  moment  the  dismuaion  of  the  Whiga  waa  reMlred  on,  the 
other  party  aet  ap  the  cry  of  "  No  Piqiery."  The  walla  and 
hooMi,  not  only  of  London,  bat  of  tbe  coonby  (owna  and  villagea, 
were  corered  with  these  words,  sometunea  in  chalk  and  aometimM 
in  print ;  the  clergy  and  corporations  were  all  in  motion,  even  the 
cottages  on  the  skirta  of  the  commoDs,  and  tbe  forests  heard 
fervent  blestutgi  poared  out  on  the  head  of  tbe  good  old  King 
for  preserring  the  nation  from  a  rekindling  of  tbe  "Jiret  ut 
Smithfield!"  Never  was  delusion  equal  to  thisl  Never  a  people 
■o  deceived ;  never  public  credulity  so  great ;  never  hypocrisy  so 
profound  and  so  detestaUy  malignant  as  that  of  the  deceivers  1 
The  mind  shriaks  hack  at  the  thought  of  an  eternity  of  suffering, 
even  as  the  lot  of  the  deliberate  murderer ;  bat  if  the  thought 
were  to  be  endured,  it  would  be  as  applicable  to  that  awfiU  sentence 
nwaided  to  bypocrisy  like  this." 

Extract  3. 

"  The  great  and  interesting  question  was,  not  whether  the  act 
(Regency  Act)  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  consUtation  of  the 
country  or  not;  not  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  thus  to  defer 
the  full  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority  for  a  year ;  but  whether 
Uauted  at  the  poweri  were,  the  Prince  upon  being  invested 
with  them,  would  take  his  old  friends  artd  companions,  the 
Whigs,  to  be  his  ministers."—"  Men  in  general  unacquainted 
with  tbe  hidden  motives  that  were  at  work  no  more  expected  that 
Perceval  and  Eldon  would  continue  fat  one  moment  to  be  minis- 
ters under  the  Regent  than  they  expected  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  But  a  very  solid  reason  for  not  turning  out  Pbkceval  wna 
found  in  the  power  which  he  had  with  regaid  to  tbe  Primcess 
and  the  BOOK.  He  had,  as  has  been  before  observed,  tbe  power 
of  bringing  her  forward,  and  iwfcing  her  tbe  trinmpbant  rival  of 
ber  buabnnd.  This  power  he  had  completely  in  his  hands,  backed 
as  he  was  by  the  indignant  feelings  of  an  enterprizing,  brave,  and 
iiyared  woman.     But,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  sometbii^ 
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to  keep  thia  great  and  terrific  pover  in  his  own  hands.  If  he  lost 
the  princsBB  he  lost  bis  only  prop ;  and,  even  without  Iming  her, 
if  he  loet  the  book,  or  rather,  if  the  secrets  of  the  book  escaped 
and  became  public,  he  then  lost  his  power.  It  was  therefore  of 
dte  grealeat  importance  to  him  that  nobody  should  possess  a  c^y 
of  thia  book  but  himtelf! 

"  The  reader  will  now  please  to  turn  back  to  paragi^vh  73, 
which  he  will  find  in  chap.  11.  He  will  there  find  diat  PerceTal 
ousted  the  Whigs  by  the  means  of  the  book,  and  not  by  the 
means  of  the  catholic  question,  as  the  hoodwinked  nation  were 
lang;ht  to  believe.  The  book  had  been  purchased  by  Perceval 
himself;  it  had  been  printed,  in  a  considerable  edition,  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  [mnter,  in  the  Strand ;  the  whole  edition  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller ;  the  day  of  publication  was 
named,  that  being  the  9th  of  March,  1807;  but  on  the  7th  of 
March,  or  thereabouts,  the  king  determined  upon  turning  out 
the  Whigs  and  taking  in  Perceval.  Instantly  Pehceval  sup- 
pressed THE  BOOK;  took  the  edition  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
booksellers,  thinking  that  he  had  every  copy  in  his  own  pos- 
SMsion.  The  story  has  been  in  print  about  his  having  burned 
the  books  in  the  court  yard  of  his  country  house ;  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  be  certainly  appears  to  have  thought  that  no  one  but 
himself  bad  a  copy  of  THE  BOOK.  In  this  however  he  wa» 
decwved;  for  several  copies  of  this  book,  as  many  as  four  or  five, 
at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals." — "  To  get  at 
these  copies  advertisements  appeared  in  all  the  public  papers,  as 
soon  as  the  Prince  had  determined  to  keep  Perceval  as  his  mi- 
nister. These  advertisements  plainly  enoagh  described  the  contents 
at  the  book,  and  contained  offers  of  high  prices  for  the  book  to 
•neb  persons  as  might  have  a  copy  to  dispose  of.  In  tbis  manner 
the  copies  were  bought  np :  one  was  sold  for  £300,  one  or  two  for 
£500  each,  one  for  £1000,  and  the  last  for  £1500." 

Extract  i,-~Of  Mr.  Perceval'*  hanhneis  and  illiberalitt/. 

"  Thus  Perceval  really  ruled  the  conntry  in  precisely 

what  manner  he  pleased.  Whole  troops  of  victims  to  the  libel 
law  were  crammed  into  jails,  the  corrupt  part  of  the  press  was 
more  audacious  than  ever,  and  the  other  part  of  it  (never  very 
considerable)  was  reduced  nearly  to  silence.     But  human  enjoy- 
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menti  of  everj  daicriptioa  an  of  nncertuii  duratioo :  poltUcd 
power,  when  fouoded  va  force,  ia  of  k  luture  still  inare  muUble 
duu  iwiinui  «ii)oyineDts  in  geoertl;  of  vhich  obeerrations  tfai« 
baughty  Mad  insolent  Perceval  wu  destined,  in  the  tptiug  irf 
1SI2,  to  aSord  to  the  world  a  striking,  «  memoiable,  tuid  «  miMt 
awliil  example.  He  had  got  poesessioD  of  tlie  bigheat  office  in 
the  state ;  by  his  tecrel,  relative  to  liie  Priooess  end  ber  BOOK, 
had  eecored  hia  infltience  with  the  Prince  Regent  for  their  jiunt 
livea;  be  had  bent  the  ptoud  necks  of  the  laudlorda  to  fine,  im- 
prisonment, mnd  traasportattoot  if  tbey  attempted  to  make  inroads 
on  bis  system  to  support  the  all-corrupting  paper-moaey ;  the 
pros  he  had  extinguished  or  had  rendered  the  tool  of  bis  ahsolute 
will ;  the  most  eminent  amn^^  the  writers  who  opposed  him, 
Cobbett  (the  author  of  this  history,)  Leigh  and  John  Hunt, 
Finner^,  Drakard,  Lore),  tt^ther  with  many  more,  were  closely 
abut  np  in  jail,  for  long  terms,  with  heavy  fines  on  their  beads, 
and  long  bail  at  the  termination  of  dieir  imprisonment.  Not  con- 
tent with  all  this,  he  meditated  the  complete  entgugatton  of 
London  to  the  control  and  command  of  a,  military  force.  Not 
only  did  be  meditate  this,  but  had  the  audacity  to  propose  it  to 
the  parliament;  aud  if  his  life  had  not  been  taken  in  the  evenii^ 
of  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  he,  that  very  evening,  was  going  to 
impose,  in  due  form,  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent anny  to  be  stationed  in  Marybonae-park,  for  the  openly 
avowed  purpose  of  keeping  ike  metropolis  in  awe." 

Extract  5. — 0_f  Mr.  Percevati  unpopularity. 
"  Upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  Perceval  arriving  at  Notting- 
ham, at  Leicester,  at  Truro,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country, 
deaionitrations  of  joy  were  shown  by  the  ringing  of  belb,  the 
makii^  of  bonfires,  and  the  like ;  and  at  Nottingham  particnlariy, 
soldiers  were  called  out  to  disperse  the  people  npon  the  occasion." 

"  At  the  place  of  execution,  the  priscmer  (Bellingham) 

thanked  God  for  having  enabled  him  to  meet  bU  fate  with  so  mncb 
fortitude  and  resignation.  At  the  moment  when  the  hai^man 
was  making  the  usual  preparations;  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
going  out  of  the  world,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  expecting 
every  breath  to  be  hia  last,  his  ears  were  saluted  with — God  blets 
you,  God  bless  you,  God  Almighty  bleu  you,  God  Almighty 
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Mets  jroM  t  iBBiiiD^  from  llie  lipt  of  dwdj  ibonnodB  of  peiMBB." 
— — **  With  nj^ii  to  tbe  het  of  tho  offcoder  ^ng  oat  of  ibe 
world  MBidttt  Ibe  blMnog*  of  the  peopJo,  I,  the  antbor  of  this 
hiitar^,  etat  imcb  for  ita  Inlfa,  baring  been  an  ej«  and  Mr  wit- 
BMB  of  the  Bw&I  and  Mtost  BRnoraUo  aeeae,  (tending,  aa  I  did, 
at  tfaa  window  of  that  priioa  ont  of  wbicb  be  want  to  be  axecniod, 
and  into  wUcb  I  liad  been  pot  in  conaeqiteDCe  of  a  proaecatioa 
ordered  \fy  tbis  rerj  Perceval,  and  tbe  reaalt  of  wliicb  proaecntiaa 
WW  a  Mnlence  to  be  impriaoned  Iwo  years  amonget  ftlone  io 
Newgate,  to  pe;  a  thomtand  p«m»ds  to  tbe  Prince  Regaot  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  two  years,  and  to  be  bold  in  bonda  £)r  ttvtn  years 
afierwarda ;  all  wbicb  was  execnted  npon  me  to  tbe  ray  latlerf 
except  tbat  I  reacoed  myself  ftom  the  society  of  the  lUons  by  a 
coat  of  twenty  goincas  a  week,  for  tbe  Ami^nfamf^^mr  weeils; 
aad  all  thb  I  had  to  suffer  for  baring  pnbliahed  a  paragia|A,  in 
which  1  expcewed  my  indignation  at  tbe  flo^ng  of  EngUah  local 
militiamen,  at  the  town  of  Ely,  in  England,  mnder  a  ynohd  ^ 
Ha*oofriAn  baymtttt.  From  tbis  canse,  f  was  jdaeed  in  a 
aitnation  to  witnen  the  exeention  of  tbis  DnJortitnate  man.  Tbe 
crowd  was  assembled  in  the  c^n  ^mce  jnst  nnder  tbe  window  mt 
which  I  stood.  I  saw  the  anxioiis  looks,  I  saw  tbe  half  horrified 
cooxUesancM ;  I  saw  the  moomful  teare  ran  down ;  and  1  benrf 
Ibe  Dnatumoaa  blesaiiigs.'* 

"  Tbe  nation  was  grown  beartSy  tired  of  the  war;  it  deapaiRd 
of  aeeing  an  end  to  it  without  otter  rain  to  the  connlry ;  tbe  «i- 
pesditnre  was  arrired  at  an  amount  that  frightened  even  kaa- 
Bcagers  and  itock-jebbere ;  and  the  shock  giren  to  people'*  coa- 
fideoce  bj  Perceval's  recent  acts,  which  bad  prodaimed  to  tbe 
whole  wMld  the  &ct  of  the  depreeialioa  of  the  paper-numey; 
iheae  things  made  eren  tbe  pretended  exclnsively  loyal  secretly 
r^oice  at  his  death,  wUch  tbey  eotdd  not  help  hewing  woald  lead 
to  some  very  material  cbengein  tbe  managing  of  the  a&iis  of  the 
oonntry." 

Exinul  6. — 0/  Mr.  Hamtyn,  Ikt  Tvtmatt. 

"  I  shall  now  address  yoo,  thoagh  it  need  not  be  laocb  atc*u«u% 

leogtb,    npon   (he   saliject  of   lord  Caetlereogb's  conduct.    Tbe 

bosiaees  was  bronght  fonrard  by  loid  Archibald  Hamilton,  who 

condnded  bis  speech  with  movin;  the  following  readutioos:  *-Jl*. 
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That  it  ai^an  to  the  House,  from  the  endence  on  the  table, 
that  lord  TiacooDt  Caatlereagh,  io  the  year  1806,  abortly  after  he 
had  qaitted  the  situation  of  President  of  the  Board  t^  Contrri. 
and  being  a  Privy  ConnciUor  and  Secretary  of  Slate,  did  place 
at  the  disposal  of  lord  Clancarty,  a  member  of  the  same  boaid, 
the  nominattoD  to  a  wrilersbip,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  procnrin^ 
a  seat  ta  Parliament.  2°.  That  it  was  owing  to  a  dBsgreement 
among  the  anbordinate  parties,  that  this  transaction  did  not  take 
effect;  and  3°.,  that  by  this  conduct  lord  Castlere^h  had  been 
gailty  of  a  gross  Tiolation  of  his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown ; 
an  abuse  of  his  patronage  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Contnri; 
and  an  attack  npon  the  purity  of  that  House.'  " 

"  Wen,  but  what  did  the  House  agree  to?  Why,  to  this: 
'  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  diis  House  to  maintun  ti  jealous 
guard  over  the  purity  tff  election;  hut  considering  that  the 
attempt  of  lord  riscount  Castlereagh  to  interfere  in  the  election  of 
a  member  had  not  been  succeisful,  this  House  does  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  crinunal  proceedings  against  him.'  " 

"  Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  Philip 
Hamlyn,  the  tinman  of  Plymoath,  who  offered  a  bribe  to  Mr. 
Addington,  when  the  latter  nas  minister.  The  case  was  this:  ia 
the  year  1802,  Philip  Hamlj^,  a  tinman  of  Plymonth,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Henty  Addington,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  oETering  him  the  sum  of  £2000  to 
^ve  him,  Hamlyn,  the  place  of  I.and  Surreyor  of  Customs  at 
Plymonth.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  cnminal  informalion  was 
filed  against  the  said  Hamlyn,  by  JIfr.  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was 
then  the  King's  Attorney  General,  and  who,  in  pleading  against 
the  offender,  asserted  the  distingwiiked  purity  of  pertons  ut 
power  in  the  present  day.  The  tinman  was  fonnd  guilty;  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £IOO  to  the  King,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  three  months.  His  bosineas  was  ruined,  and  ha 
himself  died,  in  a  few  months  after  his  release  from  prison. 

"  Hamlyn  confessed  his  guilt;  he  stated,  in  bis  affidavit,  that 
he  sincerely  repented  of  his  crime;  that  he  was  forty  yeara 
of  ^;e;  that  his  business  was  the  sole  means  of  sapporting 
himself  and  family;  that  a  severe  judgment  might  he  the 
total  ruin  of  himself  and  that  family ;  and  that,  therefon,  be 
threw  htnuelf  upon,  and  implored,  the  mercy  of  his  praeecnton 
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amd  tltB  Court  In  reference  to  ihu,  Mr.  Pefceral,  the  preunt 
Cianeellor  of  Ike  Exchequer,  obeeire,  Nid:  "  Tlie  drcnm- 
Btwtce*  which  Ute  defendant  disckwes,  respecting  his  own  sitna- 
tiott  in  life  and  of  hU  bmily  are  all  of  them  topic*,  r«ry  well 
adapted  to  alTect  the  private  feelings  of  individuals,  and  as  far  aa 
that  Gonrideration  goos,  nothing  further  need  be  laid ;  but,  there 
wonld  have  been  no  proeecotion  at  all,  in  this  case,  upon  the 
^roond  of  peraonal  feeling ;  it  was  set  on  foot  upon  groDnds  of  a 
public  nature,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  prowcution  originated, 
etill  remains;  it  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  lordships,  not  on 
a  point  of  indiridnal  feeling,  but  of  public  jdstice,  in  which 
caw  your  lordships  will  consider  how  for  the  affidavits  oi^ht 
to  operate  in  mitigation  of  puaishmeot." — "  For  lord  Archibald 
Hamilton's  ntotioo,  the  speakers  were,  lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wjnn,  lord  Milton,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr. 
Ponsooby,  sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.Tiemey. 
Againtt  U,  lord  Castlereagh  himself,  lord  ginning,  Mr.  Cn^er, 
Mr.  Pehcevai,,  (who  prosecuted  Hamlju,)  Mr.  Banks,  Mr. 
G.  Johnstoiie,  Mr.  H.  Lascelles,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr. 
Canning." 

Extract  l.—Of  Mr.  Quentin  Dick. 
iOa  the  1 1th  of  May,  1309,  Mr.  Maddocks  made  acharge  against 
Mr.  Perceval  and  lord  Castlereagh,  relative  to  the  selling;  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament  (o  Mr.  Qnentin  Dick,  and  to  the  influence  exercised 
with  Mr.  Dick,  as  to  bis  voting  upon  the  recent  important  ques- 
tion.) Mr.  Maddocks  in  the  course  of  bis  speech  said :— "  I  aflirm, 
then,  that  Mr.  Dickpurckated  a  seat  in  the  Home  of  Commont  for 
the  borough  of  Cashel,  throc^h  the  agency  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wel- 
lesley.  who  acted  for,  and  on  behalf  of,  thelVeasnry;  that  upon  a 
recent  qveslion  of  the  last  importance,  when  Mr.  Dick  had  deter- 
mined to  vote  according  to  fais  conscience,  the  noble  lord,  Castle- 
reagh, did  intimate  to  that  gentleman  the  necessity  of  either  his 
voting  with  the  govtrtiment,  or  resigning  hit  teatin  that  house : 
and  that  Mr.  Dick,  sooner  than  vole  t^ainst  principle,  did  make 
choice  of  the  latter  alternative,  and  vacate  bis  seat  accordingly. 
To  this  transaction  I  charge  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  Mr, 
Perceval,  at  being  privy  and  having  connived  at  it.     This  J 
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Honaa  win  give  ma  leave  to  oall  tbam."  Hr.  Pereeral  ug«ed 
^lainat  recmniig'  the  charge  at  all,  patting  it  to  the  Hmise, 
"  whether  at  socb  a  tihe  if  mould  be  wite  to  warrtatl  tvch 
tpeciet  of  chargei  ai  merely  tntroductory  to  the  agitation  of 
the  great  queitum  of  reform,  he  left  it  to  the  Hoate  to  deter- 
mine: hot  aa  far  as  be  might  be  allowed  to  judge,  be  rather 
tbooght  that  it  wonM  be  more  conuatent  with  what  wma  dne  from 
him  to  the  Home  and  to  the  puUic,  if  he  you  thk  pribeut 
declined  putting  n  the  plea  (he  conld  to  conadentioiwly  pet  in) 
until  that  Honta  had  coma  to  a  determmatiam  on  the  propriety 
of  entertaining  that  charge  or  not." 

The  Honse  roted  not  to  entertain  the  charge,  and  Mr.  Ponsonty 
and  others  declared,  in  the  comrae  of  the  debate,  that  anch  trana- 
acttoos  ought  not  to  be  inqiiired  into,  becanee  they  "  were  no- 
tortona,"  and  bad  become  "  ae  glaring  aa  the  nooo-day  aoa." 

Now  let  the  yooi^er  Mr.  Perceval  grapple  with  this 
hiBtorian  and  public  writer,  whose  opinions  be  has  invoked, 
whose  "  tme  English  spirit  and  feeUng"  be  has  eulc^sed. 
Let  him  grapple  with  these  extracts  from  his  works,  which, 
however,  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  chaises  Mr.Cohbett  has 
brought  ^[ainst  bis  fether.  For  my  part,  I  bave  given  my 
proofs,  and  reasoDf,  and  authorities,  and  am  entitled  to 
assert;  that  my  public  character  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
minister,  is,  historically,  "  fair,  just,  aad  true." 
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BOOK  XVIf. 
CHAPTER    I 


Great  and  surprising  as  the  winter  campaign  had  chap. 
been,  lbs  importance  was  not  understood,  and  there-  — 
fore  not  duly  appreciated  by  the  English  ministers. 
But  the  French  generals  saw  with  anxiety  that  lord 
Wellington,  having  snapped  the  hea\y  links  of  the 
chain  which  bound  him  to  Lisbtm,  had  acquired 
new  bases  of  operation  on  the  Guadiana,  the 
Agueda,  and  the  Douro,  that  he  could  now  choose 
his  own  field  of  battle,  and  Spain  would  feet  the 
tread  of  bis  conquering  soldiers.  Those  soldiers  with 
the  confidence  inspired  by  repeated  successes,  only 
demanded  to  be  led  forward,  but  their  general  had 
still  to  encounter  political-,  obstacles,  raised  by  the 
governments  he  served. 

In  Spain,  the  leading  men,  neglecting  the  war  at 
hand,  were  entirely  occupied  with  intrigues,  with 
the  pernicious  project  of  reducing  their  revolted 
colonies,  or  with  their  new  constitution.     In  Por- 
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BOOK    tugal,  and  in  the  Brazils,  a  jealous  opposition  to 

the  general  on  the  part  of  the  native  authorities  had 

kept  pace  with  the  military  successes.  In  Eng- 
land the  cabinet,  swayed  by  Mr.  Perceval's  narrow 
policy,  was  still  vacillating  between  its  desire  to 
conquer  and  its  fear  of  the  expense.  There  also 
the  Whigs  greedy  of  office  and  dexterous  in  parlia- 
mentary politics,  deafened  the  country  with  their 
clamours,  while  the  people,  deceived  by  both  par- 
ties as  to  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  wondering 
how  the  French  should  keep  the  field  at  all,  were, 
in  common  with  the  ministers,  still  doubtful,  if  their 
commander  was  truly  a  great  man  or  an  impostor. 

The  struggle  in  the  British  cabinet  having  ended 
with  the  resignation  of  lord  Wellesley,  the  consequent 
predominance  of  the  Perceval  faction,  left  small 
hopes  of  a  successful  termination  to  the  contest  in 
the  Peninsula.  Wellington  had,  however,  carefully 
abstained  from  political  intrigues,  and  his  brother's 
retirement,  although  a  subject  of  regret,  did  not  affect 
his  own  personal  position ;  he  was  the  General  of 
England,  untrammelled,  undegraded  by  factious  ties, 
and  responsible  to  his  country  only  for  his  actions. 
The  ministers  might,  he  said,  relinquish  or  continue 
the  war,  they  might  supply  his  wants,  or  defraud 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  by  their  timorous  economy, 
his  efforts  must  be  proportioned  to  his  means ;  if 
the  latter  were  great,  so  would  be  his  actions, 
under  any  circumstances  he  would  do  his  best,  yet 
he  was  well  assured  the  people  of  England  would 
not  endure  to  forego  triumph  at  the  call  of  a  nig- 
gard parsimony.  It  was  in  this  temper  that  he  had 
undertaken  the  siege  of  Badajos,  in  this  temper  he 
had  stormed  it,  and  meanwhile  political  affair^  in 
England  were  brought  to  a  crisis. 
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Lord  Wellesley  had  made  no  secret  of  Mr.  Per-  ohap- 
ccval's  mismanagement  of  the  war,  and  the  public  — 

mind  being  unsettled,  the  Whigs  were  invited  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  his  year  of  restrictions  having  now 
expired,  to  join  a  new  administration.  But  the 
heads  of  that  faction  would  not  share  with  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  he,  master  of  the  secrets  relating  to 
the  detestable  persecution  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
was  too  powerful  to  be  removed.  However,  on  the 
11th  of  May,  Perceval  was  killed  in  the  house  of 
Commons,  and  this  act,  which  was  a  horrible 
crime,  but  politically  no  misfortune  either  to 
England  or  the  Peninsula,  produced  other  nego- 
ciations,  upon  a  more  enlai^^  scheme  with  regard 
both  to  parties  and  to  the  system  of  government. 
Personal  feelings  again  prevailed.  Lord  Liverpool 
would  not  unite  with  lord  Wellesley,  the  Grey  and 
Grenville  faction  would  not  serve  their  country 
without  having  the  disposal  of  all  the  household 
offices,  and  lord  Moira,  judging  a  discourtesy  to 
the  Prince  Regent  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  their 
adhesion,  refused  that  condition.  The  materials  of 
a  new  cabinet  were  therefore  drawn  from  the  dregs 
of  the  Tory  faction,  and  lord  Liverpool  became 
prime  minister. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  a  man  of  lord  Wellesley's 
vigorous  talent  should  have  been  rejected  for  lord 
Liverpool,  but  this  remnant  of  a  party  being  too 
weak  to  domineer,  proved  less  mischievous  with 
respect  to  the  Peninsula  than  any  of  the  preceding 
governments.  There  was  no  direct  personal  inte- 
rest opposed  to  lord  Wellington's  wishes,  and  the 
military  policy  of  the  cabinet  yielding  by  degrees 
to  the  attraction  of  his  ascending  genius,  was  Bnally 
absorbed,  in  its  meridian  splendour.     Many  prao- 
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^ooK  tical  improvements  had  also  been  growing  «p  in 
-  the  official  departments,  especially  in  that  of  war 
and  colonies,  where  colonel  Bunbury,  the  under- 
secretary,  a  man  experienced  in  the  Trants  of  an 
army  on  service,  had  reformed  the  incredible  disor- 
ders  which  pervaded  that  department  during  the 
first  years  of  the  contest.  The  result  of  the  poli- 
tical crisis  was  therefore  comparatively  favourable 
to  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  the  story  of  which 
shall  now  be  resumed. 

It  has  been  shewn  how  the  danger  of  Gallicia, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
authorities  with  reference  to  Almeida  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  stopped  the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and 
brought  the  allies  back  to  Beira.  ButifWellington, 
pursuing  his  first  plan,  had  overthrown  Soult  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  destroyed  the 
French  arsenal  at  Seville,  his  campaign  would  have 
ranked  amongst  the  most  hardy  and  glorious  that 
ever  graced  a  general ;  and  it  is  no  slight  proof  of 
the  uncertainty  of  war,  that  combinations,  so  exten- 
sive and  judicious,  should  have  been  marred  by  the 
negligence  of  a  few  secondary  authorities,  at  points 
distant  from  the  immediate  scenes  of  action.  The 
English  general  had  indeed  under-estimated  the 
force  opposed  to  him,  both  in  the  north  and  south ; 
but  the  bravery  of  the  allied  troops,  aided  by  the 
moral  power  of  their  recent  successes,  would  have 
borne  that  error,  and  in  all  other  particulars  his 
profound  military  judgment  was  manifest. 

Yet  to  obtain  a  true  notion  of  his  views,  the  various 
operations  which  he  had  foreseen  and  provided 
against  must  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  they  shew 
the  actual  resources  of  the  allies,  the  difl^ulty  of 
bringing  them  to  bear  with  due  concert,  and  the 
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pn^riety  of  looking  to  the  general  state  of  the  war,  cb^ap. 
previous  to  each  of  Wellingtons  great  movements.———- 
For  his  calculations  were  coQstaDtly  dependent  upon 
the  iU-judged  operations  of  men,  over  whom  he  had 
little  influence,  and  bis  successes,  sudden,  acciden- 
tal, snatched  from  the  midst  of  conflicting  political 
circumstances,  were  as  gems  brought  up  from  the 
turbulence  of  a  whirlpool. 

Castanos  was  captain-geoeral  of  Gallicia,  as  well 
as  ofE^tremadura,  and  when  Ciudad  Rod rigo fell, lord 
Wellington,  expecting  from  his  friendly  feeling  some 
efficient  aid,  had  counselled  him  upon  all  the  pro- 
bable movements  of  the  enemy  during  the  siege  of 
Badajos. 

First.  He  supposed  Marmont  might  march  into 
Estremadura,  either  with  or  without  the  divisions 
of  Souham  and  Bonnet.  In  either  case,  he  advised 
that  Abadia  should  enter  Leon,  and,  according  to 
his  means,  attack  Astorga,  Benavente,  Zamora,  and 
the  other  posts  fortified  by  the  enemy  in  that  king- 
dom; and  that  Carlos  d'Espana,  Sanchez,  Saomil, 
in  fine  all  the  partidas  in  Castile  and  the  Asturias, 
and  even  Mendizabel,  who  was  then  in  the  Montana 
St.  Ander,  should  come  to  Abadia's  assistance.  He 
promised  also  that  the  regular  Portuguese  cavalry, 
under  Silveira  and  Bacellar,  should  pass  the  Spanish 
frontier.  Thus  a  force  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men  vrould  have  been  put  in  motion  on 
the  rear  of  Marmont,  and  a  most  powerful  diver- 
sion effected  in  aid  of  the  siege  of  Badajos  and  the 
invasion  of  Andalusia. 

The  next  operation  considered,  was  that  of  an 
invasion  of  Gallicia,  by  five  divisions  of  the  army 
of  Portugal,   the   three  other  divisions,   and   the 
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BOOK   cavalry,  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  about 

1-  Bejar,  being  left  to  contend,  in  concert  with  Soult, 

for  Badajos.  To  help  Abadia  to  meet  such  an 
attack,  Bacellar  and  Silveira  had  orders  to  harass 
the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  French,  with  both 
infantry  and  cavalry,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  admit,  regard  being  had  to  the  safety 
of  their  raw  militia,  and  to  their  connection  with  the 
right  flank  of  the  Giallician  army,  whose  retreat  was 
to  be  by  Orense. 

Thirdly.  The  French  might  invade  Portugal  north 
of  the  Douro.  Abadia  was  then  to  harass  their 
right  flank  and  rear,  while  the  Portuguese  opposed 
them  in  front;  and  whether  they  fell  on  Gallicia 
or  Portugal,  or  Estremadura,  Carlos  d'Espaiia,  and 
the  Partidas,  and  Mendizabel,  would  have  an  open 
6eld  in  Leon  and  Castile. 

Lastly,  the  operation  which  really  happened  was 
considered,  and  to  meet  it  lord  Wellington's  ar- 
rangements were,   as  we  have  seen,  calculated  to 
cover  the  magazines  on  the  Douro,  and  the  Mon- 
dego,  and  to  force  the  enemy  to  take  the  barren 
:   difficult  line  of  country,  through  Lower  Beira,  to- 
:  wards  Castelo  Branco,  while  Abadia  and  the  Gue- 
rilla chiefs  entered  Castile  and  Leon  on  his  rear. 
'  Carlos  d'Espaiia  had  also  been  ordered  to  break 
down  the  bridges  on  the  Yeltes,  and  the  Huebra,  in 
front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  that  of  Barba   de 
Puerco  on  the  Agueda  to  the  left  of  that  fortress. 
Marmont  would  thus  have  been  delayed  two  days, 
and  the  magazines  both  at  Castelo  Branco  and  Celo- 
rico  saved  by  the  near  approach  of  the  allied  army. 
Espaiia  did  none  of  these   things,   neither   did 
(Abadia  nor  Mendizabel  operate  in  a  manner  to  be 
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felt  by  the  enemy,  and  their  remissness,  added  to  chap. 

the  other  faults  noticed  in  former  observations,  en 

tirely  marred  Wellington's  defensive  plan  in  the 
north,  and  brought  him  back  to  tight  Marmont. 
And  when  that  general  had  passed  the  Agueda  in 
retreat,  the  allied  army  wanting  the  provisions 
which  had  been  so  foolishly  sacrificed  at  Castelo 
Branco,  was  unable  to  follow ;  the  distant  maga- 
zines on  the  Douro  and  the  Mondego  were  its  only 
resource ;  then  also  it  was  found  that  Ciudad  and 
Almeida  were  in  want,  and  before  those  places 
could  be  furnished,  and  the  intermediate  magazines 
on  the  lines  of  communication  restored,  it  was  too 
tate  to  march  against  Andalusia.  For  the  harvest 
which  ripens  the  beginning  of  June  in  that  pro- 
vince and  a  fortnight  later  in  Estremadura,  would 
have  enabled  the  army  of  Portugal  to  follow  the 
allies  march  by  march. 

Now  Marmont,  as  Napoleon  repeatedly  told  him, 
had  only  to  watch  lord  Wellington's  movements, 
and  a  temporary  absence  from  Castile  would  have 
cost  him  nothing  of  any  consequence,  because  the 
army  of  the  north  would  have  protected  the  great 
communication  with  France.  The  advantages  of 
greater  means,  and  better  arrangements  for  supply, 
on  which  Wellington  had  calculated,  would  thus 
have  been  lost,  and  moreover,  the  discontented  state 
of  the  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  approach 
of  a  new  battering  train  from  France,  rendered  it  dan- 
gerous to  move  far  from  that  fortress.  The  invasion 
of  Andalusia,  judicious  in  April,  would  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  have  been  a  false  movement ;  and  the 
more  so  that  Castanos  having,  like  his  predecessors, 
failed  to  bring  forward  the  Gallician  army,  it  was 
again  made  painfully  evident,  that  in  critical 
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^^  circumstances  do  aid  could  be  obtained  from  tbat 
quarter. 

Such  being  the  tropedimeDts  to  an  tnvasicHi  of 
Andalusia,  it  behoved  the  Ejiglish  general  to  adopt 
some  other  scheme  of  offence  more  suitable  to  the 
altered  state  of  afibirs.  He  considered  that  as  the 
harvest  in  Leon  and  Castile,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
districts  north  of  the  Gredos  and  Gata  mountains, 
Tras  much  later  than  in  Estremadura  and  Anda- 
lusia, he  shonld  be  enabled  to  preserve  his  commis- 
sariat advantages  over  the  French  in  the  field  for  a 
longer  period  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  And 
if  he  could  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  Marmont, 
he  would  relieve  Andalusia  as  securely  as  by  a 
direct  attack,  because  Madrid  would  then  fall,  and 
Soult,  being  thus  cut  off  from  his  communications 
with  France,  would  fear  to  be  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides.  Wherefore  to  make  the  duke  of  Ragusa 
^ht  a  great  battle,  to  calculate  the  chances,  and 
prepare  the  means  of  success,  became  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  lord  Wellington's  thoughts. 

The  French  general  might  be  forced  to  fight  by 
a  vigorous  advance  into  Castile,  but  a  happy  result 
depended  upon  the  relative  skill  of  the  generals, 
the  number  and  goodness  of  the  troops.  Mar- 
mont'a  reputation  was  great,  yet  hitherto  the  essays 
had  been  in  favour  of  the  Englishman's  talents. 
The  British  infantry  was  excellent,  the  cavalry  well 
horsed,  and  more  numerous  than  it  had  ever  been. 
The  French  cavalry  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
drafts  made  for  the  Russian  contest,'  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  north  from  that  of  Portugal, 
and  by  frequent  and  harassing  marches.  Marmont 
could  indeed  be  reinforced  with  horsemen  from  the 
army  of  the  centre,  and  from  the  army  of  the  north, 
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bnt  his  own  cavalry  was  weak,  and  liis  artillery  chap. 
badly  horsed,  whereas  the  allies'  guns  were  well  — ■ 
and  powerfully  equipped.  Every  man  in  the  British 
army  expected  victory,  and  this  was  the  time  to 
seek  it,  because,  without  pitched  battles  the  French 
could  never  be  dispossessed  of  Spain,  and  tbe^ 
were  now  comparatively  weaker  than  they  had 
yet  been,  or  were  expected  to  be;  for  such  was 
the  influence  of  Napoleon's  stupendous  genius, 
that  his  complete  success  in  Russia,  and  return 
to  the  Peninsula  with  overwheiming  forces,  was 
not  doubted  even  by  the  British  commander. 
The  time,  therefore,  being  propitious,  and  the 
chaaces  favourable,  it  remained  only  to  combine 
the  primary  and  secondary  operations  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  French  army  of  Portugal,  should 
find  itself  isolated  for  so  long  as  would  enable  the 
allies  to  force  it  singly  into  a  general  action.  If  the 
combinations  failed  to  obtain  that  great  result,  the 
march  of  the  French  succouring  corps,  would  ne- 
vertheless relieve  various  parts  of  Spain,  giving 
fresh  opportunities  to  the  Spaniards  to  raise  new 
obstacles,  and  it  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
this  principle  was  always  the  base  of  Wellington's 
plans.  Ever,  while  he  could  secure  his  final 
retreat  into  the  strong  holds  of  Portugal  without 
a  defeat,  offensive  operations,  beyond  the  frontiers, 
could  not  fail  to  hurt  the  French. 

To  effect  the  isolating  of  Marmont'e  army,  the 
first  c<Hidition  was  to  be  as  early  in  the  field  as  the 
rainy  season  would  permit,  and  before  the  coming 
harvest  enabled  the  other  French  armies  to  move  tit 
\vg&  bodies.  But  Marmont  could  avail  himself, 
«uec«M)vely,  of  the  lines  of  the  Torm«8  and  the 
Doaro  to  protract  the  campaign  until  the  ripening 
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aabled  reioforcemei 
-  and  hence  the  security  of  the  allies'  flaoks  and  rear 
during  the  operations,  and  of  their  retreat,  if  over- 
powered, was  to  be  previously  looked  to.  Soult, 
burning  to  revenge  the  loss  of  Badajos,  might  attack 
Hill  with  superior  numbers,  or  detach  a  force  across 
the  Tagus,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of 
the  centre,  now  directed  by  Jourdan,  could  advance 
upon  Portugal  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  so 
turn  the  right  flank  of  the  allied  army  in  Castile. 
Boats  and  magazines  supplied  from  Toledo  and 
Madrid,  were  already  being  collected  at  the  fort  of 
Lugar  Nueva,  near  Almaraz,  and  from  hence,  as 
from  a  place  of  arms,  the  French  could  move  upon 
Coria,  Placencia,  and  Castelo  Branco,  menacing 
Abrantes,  Celorico,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida, 
while  detachments  from  the  army  of  the  north  rein- 
forced the  army  of  Portugal.  But  to  obviate  this 
last  danger  Wellington  had  planned  one  of  those 
enterprizes,  which  as  they  are  successful,  princi- 
pally because  of  their  exceeding  boldness,  are  be- 
held with  astonishment  when  achieved,  and  are 
attributed  to  madness  when  they  fail. 

SURPHISE    OF    ALMARAZ. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  this  event,  the 
reader  must  call  to  mind,  1°-  that  the  lefl  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  from  Toledo  to  Almsiraz,  is  lined  with 
rugged  mountains,  the  ways  through  which,  imprac- 
ticable for  an  army,  are  difficult  even  for  small 
divisions ;  2^'  that  from  Almaraz  to  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  the  banks,  although  more  open,  were  still 
difficult,  and  the  Tagus  was  only  to  be  crossed  at 
certain  points,  to  which  bad  roads  leading  through 
the  mountains  descended.     But  from  Almaraz  to 
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Alcantara^  all  the  bridges  had  been  loDg  ruined,   chap. 

and  those  of  Arzobispo  and  Talavera,  situated  be 

tween  Almaraz  and  Toledo,  were  of  little  value, 
because  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountains  above 
ttpoken  of.  Soult's  pontoon  equipage  had  been  cap- 
tured ia  BadajoB,  and  the  only  means  of  crossing 
the  Tagus,  possessed  by  the  French,  from  Toledo  to 
the  frontier  of  Portugal,  was  a  boat-bridge  laid 
down  at  Almaraz  by  Mannont,  and  to  secure  which 
be  had  constmcted  three  strong  forts  and  a  bridge  - 
head. 

The  first  of  these  forts,  called  Ragusa,  was  a 
magazine,  containing  many  stores  and  provisions, 
and  it  was,  although  not  Bnished,  exceedingly 
strong,  having  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  twenty-five 
feet  high  within,  and  being  flanked  without  by  a 
field-work  near  the  bridge. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  the  bridge  had  a 
fortified  head  of  masonry,  which  was  again  flanked 
by  a  redoubt,  called  Fort  Napoleon,  placed  on  a 
height  a  little  in  advance.  This  redoubt,  though 
imperfectly  constructed,  inasmuch  as  a  wide  berm,  J?^'J' 
in  the  middle  of  the  scarp,  offered  a  landing  place 
to  troops  escalading  the  rampart,  was  yet  strong 
because  it  contained  a  second  interior  defence  or 
retrenchment,  with  a  loopholed  stone  tower,  a  ditch, 
draw-bridge,  and  palisades. 

These  two  forts,  and  the  bridge-head,  were  armed 
with  eighteen  guns,  and  they  were  garrisoned  by  above 
a  thousand  men,  which  seemed  sufficient  to  insure 
the  command  of  the  river;  but  the  mountains  on 
the  left  bank  still  precluded  the  passage  of  an  army 
towards  Lower  Estremadura,  save  by  the  royal  road 
to  Truxillo,  which  road,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
from  the  river,  passed  over  the  rugged  Mirabete 
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^1?-  tidge,  and  to  secure  the  summit  of  the  mouatain 
— — —  the  French  had  drawn  another  line  of  works, 
across  the  throat  of  the  pass.  This  line  con- 
sisted of  a  large  fortified  house,  connected  by 
smaller  posts,  with  the  ancient  watch -tower  of 
Mirabete,  which  itself  contained  eight  guns,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  rampart  twelve  feet  fa^h< 

If  all  these  works  and  a  road,  which  Marmont,  fol- 
lowing the  traces  of  an  ancient  Roman  way,  wa« 
now  opening  across  the  Gredoa  mountains  had  been 
finished,  the  communication  of  the  French,  although 
circuitous,  would  have  been  very  good  and  secure. 
Indeed  Wellington  fearing  the  accomplisbmeDt,  in- 
tended to  have  surprised  the  French  at  Almaraz 
previous  to  the  siege  of  Badajos,  when  the  redoubts 
were  far  from  complete,  but  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment neglected  to  furnish  the  means  of  tran- 
sporting the  artillery  from  Lisbon,  and  he  was  baf- 
fled. General  Hill  was  now  ordered  to  attempt  it 
with  a  force  of  six  thousand  men,  including  four 
hundred  cavalry,  two  6eld  brigades  of  artillery,  a 
pontoon  equipage,  and  a  battering  train  of  six  iroD 
twenty-four  pound  howitzers. 

The  euterprize  at  all  times  difficult  was  beconie 
one  of  extreme  delicacy.  When  the  army  was 
round  Badajos,  only  the  resistance  of  the  forts  them- 
selves was  to  be  looked  for ;  now  Foy's  division  of 
the  army  of  Portugal  had  returned  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  and  wa£  in  no  manner  fettered,  and 
d'Armagnac,  with  troops  from  the  army  of  the  centre, 
occupied  Talavera.  Drouet  also  was,  with  eight  or 
nine  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the  south,  at 
Hinojosa  de  Cordoba,  his  cavalry  was  on  the  rond 
s««pi»n,  Jo  Medellin,  he  was  nearer  to  Merida  than 
Hill  was  to  Almaraz,  he  might  intercept  the  latter  s 
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retreat,  and  the  king's  orders  were  imperatire  that  cmap. 

he  should  hang  upon  the  English  array  in  Eatre 

madura.     Soult  coold  alao  detach  a  corps  from    m^. 
Seville  by  St.  Ollaia  to  fill  upon  sir  William  Era-  c^n,^ 
kioe,  who  was  posted  with  the  cavalry  and   the  hss!' 
remainder  of  Hill's    infantry,    near  Almendralejo. 
However  lord  Wellington  placed  general  Graham 
near  Portalegre,  with  the  finrt  and  sixth  divisions, 
and  Cotton's  cavalry,  all  of  which  had  crossed  the 
Tagus  for  the  occasion,  and  thus  including  Erskine's 
corps,  above  twenty  thousand  men  were  ready  to 
protect  Hill's  enterprize. 

Drouet  by  a  rapid  march  might  still  interpose 
between  Hill  and  Erskine,  and  beat  them  in  detail 
before  Graham  could  support  them,  wherefore  the 
English  general  made  many  other  arrangements  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  First,  he  chose  the  moment  of 
action  when  Soult  having  sent  detachments  in  various 
directions,  to  restore  his  communications  in  Anda- 
lusia, had  marched  himself  with  a  division  to  Cadiz, 
and  was  consequently  unfavourably  placed  for  a 
sudden  movement.  Secondly,  by  rumours  adroitly 
spread,  and  by  demonstrations  with  the  Portuguese 
nilitia  of  the  Alemtejo,  he  caused  the  French  to 
believe  that  ten  thousand  men  were  moving  down 
the  Guadiana,  towards  the  Niebla,  preparatory  to  the 
invasion  of  Andalusia,  a  notion  upheld  by  the  assem- 
bling of  so  many  troops  under  Graham,  by  the  pushing 
of  cavalry  parties  towards  the  Morena,  and  by  restor- 
ing the  bridge  at  Merida,  with  the  avowed  intention 
oF  scndii^  Hill's  battering  and  pontoon  train, 
whicb  had  been  formed  at  Eivas,  to  Almendralejo. 
Finally,  many  exploring  officers,  taking  the  roads 
leading  to  the  province  of  Cordoba,  made  ostenta- 
tious inquiries  about  the  French  posts  at  Belalcazar 
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~  point  at  Andalusia. 
ii.j.'  The  restoratioD  of  the  bridge  at  Merida  proving 
unexpectedly  difficult,  cost  a  fortni^t's  labour, 
for  two  arches  having  been  destroyed  the  opening 
was  above  sixty  feet  wide,  and  large  timber 
was  scarce.  Hill's  march  was  thus  dangerously 
delayed,  but  on  the  12tU  of  May,  the  repairs 
being  effected  and  all  else  being  ready,  he  quitted 
Almendralejo,  passed  the  Guadiana,  at  Merida, 
with  near  six  thousand  men  and  twelve  6eld-piece5, 
and  joined  his  pontoons  and  battering-train.  These 
last  had  come  by  the  way  of  Montijo,  and  formed 
a  considerable  convoy,  nearly  fifty  country  carts, 
besides  the  guns  and  limber  carriages,  being  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  pontoons,  the  ladders,  and 
the  ammunition  for  the  howitzers. 

The  13th  the  armament  reached  the  Burdalo 
river  on  the  road  to  Truxillo;  the  14th  it  was 
at  Villa  Mesias ;  the  15th  at  Truxillo.  Meanwhile, 
to  mislead  the  enemy  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus  the  guerillas  of  the  Guadalupe  mountains 
made  demonstrations  at  different  points  between 
Almaraz  and  Arzobispo,  as  if  they  were  seeking 
a  place  to  cast  a  bridge  that  Hill  might  join  lord 
Wellington.  General  Foy  was  deceived  by  these 
operations,  and  though  his  spies  at  Truxillo  had 
early  informed  him  of  the  passage  of  the  Guadiana 
by  the  allies,  they  led  him  to  believe  that  Hill 
PoT-i  had  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  that  two  brigades 
com^n-of  cavalry  were  following  in  his  rear;  one  report 
Mss!'  even  stated  that  thirty  thousand  men  had  entered 
Truxillo,  whereas  there  were  less  than  six  thousand 
of  all  arms. 

Hilt  having  reached  Jaraicejo  early  on  the  16th, 
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formed  fais  troops  in  three  columns,  and  made  a  c^ai*- 

night  march,  intending  to  attack  by  surprise  and 

at  the  same  moment,  the  tower  of  Mirabete,  the  u>]r- 
fortified  house  in  the  pass,  and  the  forts  at  the 
bridge  of  Alraaraz.  The  \e(t  column,  directed 
against  the  tower,  was  commanded  by  general 
Chowne.  The  centre  column,  with  tfae  dragoons 
and  tfae  artillery,  moved  by  the  royal  road, 
under  the  command  of  general  Long.  The  right 
column,  composed  of  tfae  fiOtfa,  "Ist,  and  92d 
regiments,  under  the  direction  of  Hill  in  person, 
was  intended  to  penetrate  by  tfae  narrow  and 
difficult  way  of  La  Cueva,  and  Roman  Gordo 
against  tfae  forts  at  tfae  bridge.  But  tfae  day  broke 
before  any  of  tfae  columns  reached  tfaetr  destination, 
and  all  faopes  uf  a  surprise  were  extinguisfaed. 
This  untoward  beginning  was  unavoidable  on 
the  part  of  tfae  rigfat  and  centre  column,  because 
of  tfae  bad  roads ;  but  it  would  appear  tfaat  some 
negligence  had  retarded  general  Cfaowne's  column, 
and  that  the  castle  of  Mirabete  might  have  been 
carried  by  assault  before  daylight. 

The  difficulty,  great  before,  was  now  much  in- 
creased. An  attentive  examination  of  tfae  Frencfa  de- 
fences convinced  Hill  that  to  reduce  the  works  in  tfae 
pass,  fae  must  incur  more  loss  than  was  justifiable, 
and  finish  in  such  plight  tfaat  fae  could  not  afterwards 
carry  the  forts  at  tfae  bridge,  wfaicfa  were  tfae 
chief  objects  of  his  expedition.  Yet  it  was  only 
through  the  pass  of  Mirabete  that  tfae  artillery 
could  move  against  tfae  bridge.  In  this  dilemma, 
after,  losing  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18tfa  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  discover  some  opening  tfarough 
which  to  reach  the  valley  of  Almaraz  with  his  guns, 
he  resolved  to  leave  them  on  tfae  Sierra  with  tfae 
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JtooK    centre  column,  and  to  make  a  false  attack  u[K>n 

'—  the  tower  with  general  Chowne's  troops  while  he 

kI^'.  himself,  with  the  right  column,  secretly  penetrated 
by  the  scarcely  practicable  line  of  La  Cueva  and 
Roman  Gordo  to  the  bridge,  intent,  with  infantry 
alone,  to  storm  works  which  were  defended  by 
eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  powerful  garrisons ! 
This  resolution  was  even  more  hardy,  and  bold, 
than  it  appears  without  a  reference  to  the  general 
state  of  affairs.  Hill's  march  had  been  one  of 
secrecy,  amidst  various  divisions  of  the  enemy ; 
he  was  four  days'  journey  distant  from  Merida, 
which  was  his  first  point  of  retreat ;  he  expected 
that  Drouet  would  be  reinforced,  and  advance 
towards  Medeliin,  and  hence,  whether  defeated  or 
victorious  at  Almaraz,  that  his  own  retreat  would 
be  very  dangerous ;  exceedingly  so  if  defeated, 
because  his  fine  British  troops  could  not  be  repulsed 
with  a  small  loss,  and  he  should  have  to  fall  back 
through  a  difficult  country,  with  his  best  soldiers 
dispirited  by  failure,  and  burthened  with  num- 
bers of  wounded  men.  Then  harassed  on  one 
side  by  Drouet,  pursued  by  Foy  and  D'Armagnac 
on  the  other,  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
greatest  misfortunes,  every  slanderous  tongue  would 
have  been  let  loose  on  the  rashness  of  attacking 
impregnable  forts,  and  a  military  career,  hitherto 
so  glorious,  might  have  terminated  in  shame.  But 
general  Hill  being  totally  devoid  of  interested 
ambition,  was  necessarily  unshaken  by  such  fears. 

The  troops  remained  concealed  in  their  position 
until  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  then  the  geoeraU 
reinforcing  his  own  column  with  the  6th  Portuguese 
re^ment,  a  company  of  the  60th  rifles,  and  the 
artillery-men   of    the   centre  column,    commenced 
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the  descent  of  the  valley.  His  design  was  to  storm  *=hap. 
Fort  Napoleon  before  daylight,  and  the  march  was  "TTJ^ 
less  than  six  miles,  but  his  utmost  efforts  could  H*y. 
only  bring  the  head  of  the  troops  to  the  fort,  a 
little  before  daylight,  the  rear  was  still  distant, 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  scaling-ladders,  which 
had  been  cut  in  halves  to  thread  the  short  narrow 
turas  in  the  precipitous  descent,  would  serve  for  an 
assault.  Fortunately  some  small  hills  concealed 
the  head  of  the  column  from  the  enemy,  and  at  that 
moment  general  Ghowne  commenced  the  false  attack 
on  the  castle  of  Mirabete.  Pillars  of  white  smoke 
rose  on  the  lofty  brow  of  the  Sierra,  the  heavy 
sound  of  artillery  came  rolling  over  the  valley, 
and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon,  crowding  on 
the  ramparts,  were  anxiously  gazing  at  these  por- 
tentous signs  of  war,  when,  quick  and  loud,  a 
British  shout  broke  on  their  ears,  and  the  gallant 
50th  regiment,  aided  by  a  wing  of  the  Tlst,  came 
bounding  over  the  nearest  bills. 

The  French  were  surprised  to  see  an  enemy  so 
close  while  the  Mirabete  was  still  defended,  yet 
they  were  not  unprepared,  for  a  patrole  of  English 
cavalry  had  been  seen  from  the  fort  on  the  17th 
in  the  pass  of  Roman  Gordo ;  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  18th  a  woman  of  that  village  had  carried 
very  exact  information  of  Hill's  numbers  and  inten- 
tions to  Lugar  Nueva.  This  intelligence  had  caused 
the  commandant  Aubert  t6  march  in  the  night  with 
reinforcements  to  Fort  Napoleon,  which  was  there- 
fore defended  by  six  companies,  including  the  39th 
French  and  the  voltigeurs  of  a  foreign  regiment. 
These  troops  were  ready  to  fight,  and  when  the 
first  shout  was  heard,  turning  their  heads,  they, 
with  a  heavy  Bre  of  musketry  and  artillery,  smote 
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n  front,  while  tht 
-  Ragusa  took  them  ia  flank  from  the  oppKwite  side 
of  the  river ;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  a  rise 
of  ground,  at  the  distance  of  only  twenty  yards 
from  the  ramparts,  covered  the  British  from  the 
front  6re,  and  {j^eral  Howard,  in  person,  leading 
the  foremost  troops  into  the  ditch,  commenced  the 
escalade.  The  great  breadth  of  the  berm  kept 
off  the  ends  of  the  shortened  ladders  from  the 
parapet,  but  the  soldiers  who  first  ascended,  jumped 
on  to  the  berm  itself,  and  drawing  up  the  lad- 
ders planted  them  there,  and  thus,  with  a  second 
escalade,  forced  their  way  over  the  rampart ;  then, 
closely  fighting,  friends  and  enemies  went  together 
into  the  retrenchment  round  the  stone  tower.  Colo- 
nel Aubert  was  wounded  and  taken,  the  tower  was 
not  defended,  and  the  garrison  fled  towards  the 
bridge-head,  but  the  victorious  troops  would  not 
be  shaken  off,  and  entered  that  work  also  in  one 
confused  mass  with  the  fugitives,  who  continued 
their  flight  over  the  bridge  itself.  Still  the  British 
soldiers  pushed  their  headlong  charge,  slaying  the 
hindmost,  and  they  would  have  passed  the  river  if 
some  of  the  boats  had  not  been  destroyed  by  stray 
shots  from  the  forts,  which  were  now  sharply  can- 
nonading each  other,  for  the  artillery-men  had  turned 
the  guns  of  Napoleon  on  Fort  R^usa. 

Many  of  the  French  leaped  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned,  but  the  greatest  part  were  made 
prisoners,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  conquerors, 
the  panic  spread  to  the  other  side  of  the  river; 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Ragusa,  although  perfectly 
safe,  abandoned  that  fort  also  and  fled  with  the 
others  along  the  road  to  Naval  Moral.  Some 
grenadiers  of  the  92d  immediately  swam  over  and 
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brought  back  several  boats,  with  which  the  bridge  o»ap. 
waa  restored,  and  Fort  Ragusa  was  gained.  The  — 
towers  and  other  works  were  then  destroyed,  sur- 
the  stores,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  boats 
were  burned  iu  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
night  the  troops  returned  to  the  Sierra  above, 
carrying  with  them  the  colours  of  the  foreign 
regiment,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  including  a  commandant  and  sixteen 
other  officers.  The  whole  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
British  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and 
<Hie  officer  of  artillery  was  killed  by  his  own  mine, 
placed  for  the  destruction  of  the  tower;  but  the  only 
officer  slain  in  the  actual  assault  was  captain  Candler, 
&  brave  man,  who  fell  while  leading  the  grenadiers 
of  the  50th  on  to  the  rampart  of  Fort  Napoleon, 

This  daring  attack  was  executed  with  a  decision 
similar  to  that  with  which  it  had  been  planned. 
The  first  intention,  of  general  Hill  was,  to  have 
directed  a  part  of  his  column  against  the  bridge- 
head, and  so  to  have  assailed  both  works  together, 
but  when  the  difficulties  of  the  road  marred  this 
project,  he  attacked  the  nearest  work  with  the  lead- 
ing troops,  leaving  the  rear  to  follow  as  it  could. 
This  rapidity  was  an  essential  cause  of  the  success, 
for  Foy  hearing  on  the  17th  that  the  allies  were 
at  Tnixillo,  had  ordered  D'Antiagnac  to  reinforce 
Lugar  Nueva  with  a  battalion,  which  being  at  Naval 
Moral  the  1 8th,  might  have  entered  Fort  Ragusa  early  f«*. 
in  the  morning  of  the  19th  ;  but  instead  of  march- c<.n*ipMi- 
ing  before  day-break,  this  battalion  did  not  moveHsa.' 
until  elev«)  o'clock,  and  meeting  the  fugitives  on 
the  road,  caught  the  panic  and  returned. 

The  works  at  Mirabete  being  now  cut  off  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,   general  Hill   was 
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flooK    preparing  to  reduce  them  with  his  heavy  artillery, 

• when  a   report,  from  sir  William  Erskine,  caused 

H>j!  him,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  to  commence 
a  retreat  on  Merida,  leaving  Mirabete  blockaded 
by  the  guerillas  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  appeared 
that  Soult,  being  at  Chiclana,  heard  of  the  allies' 
march  the  19th,  and  then  only  desired  Drouet  to  make 
a  diversion  in  Estremadura  without  losing  his  com- 
munication with  Andalusia ;  for  he  did  not  perceive 
the  true  object  of  the  enterprize,  and  thinking  he 
had  to  check  a  movement,  which  the  king  told  him 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  Welling- 
ton in  the  north,  resolved  to  enforce  Hill's  stay 
in  Estremadura  In  this  view  he  recalled  his  own 
detachments  from  the  Niebia,  where  they  had  just 
dispersed  a  body  of  Spaniards  at  GaStillejos,  and 
then  forming  a  lai^e  division  at  Seville,  he  pur- 
posed to  strengthen  Drouet  and  enable  him  to  fight 
a  battle.  But  that  general,  anticipating  his  orders, 
had  pushed  an  advanced  guard  of  four  thousand 
men  to  Dora  Benito  the  I7th,  and  his  cavalry 
patroles  passing  the  Guadiana  on  the  18th  had 
scoured  the  roads  to  Miajadas  and  Merida,  while 
Lallemand's  dragoons  drove  back  the  British  out- 
posts from  Ribera,  on  the  side  of  Zafra. 

Confused  by  these  demonstrations,  sir  William 
Erskine  immediately  reported  to  Graham,  and  to 
Hni,  that  Soult  himself  was  in  Estremadura  with 
his  whole  army,  whereupon  Graham  came  up  to 
Badajos,  and  Hill,  fearful  of  being  cut  off,  retired,  as 
I  have  said,  from  Mirabete  on  the  2Ist,  and  on  the 
26th  reached  Merida  unmolested.  Drouet  then  with- 
drew his  advanced  guards,  and  Graham  returned  to 
Castello  de  Vide.  Notwithstanding  this  error  Wel- 
lington's precautions  succeeded,   for  if  Drouet  had 
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been  aware  of  Hill's  real  object,  instead  of  making  chap. 
demonstrations  with  a  part  of  bis  force,  be  would  ■        — 
witb  the  whole  of  his  troops,  more  than  ten  thou-     m«j. 
sand,  have  marched  rapidly  from  Medellin  to  fall  on 
the  allies  as  they  issued  out  of  the  passes  of  Truxillo, 
and  before  Erskine  or  Graham  could  come  to  their 
aid ;  whereas  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the  in* 
tentioD  was  to  cross  the  Tagus,  his  demonstrations 
merely  hastened  the  retreat,  and  saved  Mirabete. 
To  meet  Hill  in  the  right  place,  would,  however, 
have  required    very  nice  arrangements  and  g^reat 
activity,  as  he  could  have  made  bis  retreat  by  the 
road  of  Caceres  as  well  as  by  that  of  Merida. 

Lord  Wellington  was  greatly  displeased  that  this 
false  alarm,  given  by  Erskine,  should  have  rendered 
the  success  incomplete ;  yet  he  avoided  any  pub- 
lic expression  of  discontent,  lest  the  enemy,  who 
had  no  apparent  interest  in  preserving  the  post  of 
Mirabete,  should  be  led  to  keep  it,  and  so  embar- 
rass the  allies  when  their  operations  required  a 
restoration  of  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  To  the  minis- 
ters however  he  complained,  that  his  generals,  stout 
in  action,  personally,  as  the  poorest  soldiers,  were 
commonly  so  overwhelmed  with  the  fear  of  respon- 
sibility when  left  to  themselves,  that  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  enemy  deprived  them  of  their 
judgment,  and  they  spread  unnecessary  alarm  far 
and  wide.  But  instead  of  expressing  his  surprise, 
he  should  rather  have  reflected  on  the  cause  of  this 
weakness.  Every  British  officer  of  rank  knew,  that 
without  powerful  interest,  his  future  prospects,  and 
his  reputation  for  past  services,  would  have  withered 
together  under  the  first  blight  of  misfortune;  that 
a  selfish  government  would  instantly  offer  him  up,  a 
victim  to  a  misjudging  public  and  a  ribald  press 
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1""^    with  wbom  success  is  the  only  criterion  of  merit. 
-  Eoglish  generals  are  and  must  be  prodigal  of  their 


timid  io  command,  when  a  single  &ilure,  even  with- 
out a  fault,  consigna  them  to  an  old  age  of  shame 
and  misery.  It  is  however  undeniable  that  sir 
William  Erskine  was  not  an  able  officer. 

On  the  other  side  the  king  was  equally  discon- 
tented with  Soutt,  whose  refusal  to  reinforce  Drouet, 
he  thought  had  caused  the  loss  of  Almaraz,  and  he 
affirmed  that  if  Hill  had  been  more  enterprising, 
the  arsenal  of  Madrid  might  have  fallen  as  well  as 
the  depot  of  Almaraz,  for  he  thought  that  general 
bad  brought  up  his  whole  corps  instead  of  a  division 
only  six  thousand  strong. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


While  the  Anglo-British  army  was  thus  cleansing  chip. 

and  strengthening  its  position  on  the  ^frontier  of '• — 

Portugal,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  other  parts  had  April. 
not  been  so  favourable  to  the  common  cause.  It 
has  already  been  shewn  that  Gallicia,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1811,  suffered  from  discord,  poverty,  and  ill 
saccess  in  the  field ;  that  an  extraordinary  contri- 
bution imposed  upon  the  province,  bad  been  re- 
sisted by  all  classes,  and  especially  at  Coruna  the 
seat  of  Government ;  finally  that  the  army  torn  by 
faction  was  become  hateful  to  the  people.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  Castaiios  having,  at  the  desire  of 
lord  Wellington,  assumed  the  command,  r^noved 
the  seat  of  Govemraeot  to  St.  Jago,  leaving  the 
troops  in  the  Bierzo  under  the  marquis  of  Portazgo. 
Prudent  conduct  and  the  personal  influence  of  the 
new  captain-general  sootbgd  the  bitterness  of  fac- 
tion, and  stopped,  or  at  least  checked  for  the  mo- 
ment, many  of  the  growing  evils  in  Gallicia,  and 
the  regency  at  Cadiz  assigned  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men  for  that  province.  But  the  revenues 
were  insufficient  even  to  put  the  few  troops  already 
under  arms  in  motion,  and  Castanos,  although  de- 
sirous to  menace  Astoi^  while  Marmont  was  on 
the  Agueda,  could  not,  out  of  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  bring  even  one  division  into  the  field.  Never- 
theless, so  strange  a  people  are  the  Spaniards,  that 
a  second  expedition  against  the  colonies,  having 
with  it  all  the  field-artillery  just  supplied  by  £ng- 
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*^^t   land,  would  have  sailed  from  Vigo  but  for  the  prompt 

•  ioterference  of  sir  Howard  Douglas. 

April.  When  Castanos  saw  the  penury  of  his  anny,  he 
as  usual  looked  to  England  for  succour,  at  the  same 
time,  however,  both  be  and  the  Junta  made  unusual 
exertions  to  equip  their  troops,  and  the  condition 
of  the  soldiers  was  generally  ameliorated.  But  it 
was  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Partidas  that  the  British 
agent  chiefly  relied.  His  system,  with  respect  to 
those  bodies,  has  been  before  described,  and  it  is 
certain  that  under  it,  greater  activity,  more  perfect 
combination,  more  useful  and  better  timed  exer- 
tions, had  marked  their  conduct,  and  their  efibrts 
directed  to  the  proper  objects,  were  kept  in  some 
subordiuatioQ  to  the  operations  of  the  allies.  This 
was  however  so  distasteful  to  the  regular  officers, 
and  to  the  predominant  faction,  always  fearful  of 
the  priestly  influence  over  the  allies,  that  sir  Howard 
was  ofiered  the  command  of  six  thousand  troops  to 
detach  him  from  the  Guerilla  system;  and  the  Par- 
tidas of  the  northern  provinces  would  now  have 
been  entirely  suppressed,  from  mere  jealousy,  by 
the  general  government,  ^.if  lord  Wellington  and  sir 
H.  Wellesley  had  not  strenuously  supported  the 
views  of  Douglas  which  were  baaed  on  the  follow- 
ing state  of  afiairs. 

The  French  line  of  communication  extending 
from  Salamanca  to  Irun,  was  never  safe  while  the 
Gallician  and  Asturian  forces,  the  English  squa- 
drons, and  the  Partidas  in  the  Montana,  in  Biscay, 
in  the  Rioja,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Burgos  and 
Leon,  menaced  it  from  both  sides.  The  occupation 
of  the  Asturias,  the  constant  presence  of  a  division 
iu  the  Montana,  the  employment  of  a  corps  to 
threaten  Gallicia,    and  the  great  strength  of  the 
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army  of  the  north,  were  all  necessary  consequences   chap. 

of  this  weakness.     But  though  the  line  of  commu 

nicatioD  was  thus  laboriously  maintained,  the  lines 
of  correspondence,  in  this  peculiar  war  of  para- 
mount importance,  were,  in  despite  of  numerous  for- 
tified posts,  very  insecure,  and  Napoleon  was  always 
stimulating  his  generals  to  take  advantage  of  each 
period  of  inactivity,  on  the  part  of  the  British  army, 
to  put  down  the  partidas.  He  observed,  that  with- 
out English  succours  they  could  not  remain  in 
arms,  that  the  secret  of  their  strength  was  to  be 
found  on  the  coast,  and  that  all  the  points,  which 
favoured  any  intercourse  with  vessels,  should  be 
fortified.  And  at  this  time  so  anxious  was  he  for  the 
security  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  desired,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  whole  army  of  the  north  should  be  em- 
ployed merely  to  scour  the  lines  of  communication. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  Santona,  the 
most  important  point  on  the  coast,  had  been  ren- 
dered a  strong  post  in  the  summer  of  181],  and 
then  Castro,  Portagalete  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbao  *^  ^' 
river,  Berroeo,  Lesquito,  and  Guetaria,  were  by 
degrees  fortified.  This  completed  the  line  eastward 
from  Santander  to  St.  Sebastian,  and  all  churches, 
convents,  and  strong  houses,  situated  near  the  mouths 
of  the  creeks  and  rivers  between  those  places  were 
entrenched.  Thepartidas  being  thus  constantly  inter- 
cepted, while  attempting  to  reach  the  coast,  were 
nearly  effaced  in  the  latter  end  of  181 1,  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  army  of  the  north  was,  in  conse- 
quence, rendered  disposable  for  the  aid  of  the  army 
of  Portugal.  But  when  Bonet,  because  of  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  evacuated  the  Asturias, 
the  French  troops  in  the  Montana  were  E^in  ex- 
posed to  the  enterprizes  of  the  seventh  army,  which 
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^^f   had  been  immediately  succoured  by  Douglas,  and 

which,  including  guerillas,  was  said  to  be  twoity- 

Hay.  three  thousand  strong.  Wherefore  Napoleon  had 
so  early  as  March  directed  that  the  Asturias  should 
be  re-occupied,  and  one  of  Bonet's  brigades,  attach- 
ed to  the  army  of  the  north,  rejoined  him  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  pass  of  Pajares  being  choked  with 
snow,  Bonet,  who  was  then  on  the  Orbijo,  neglected 
this  order  until  the  approach  of  finer  weather. 

In  May,  Marmout  having  returned  from  Portugal, 
the  emperor's  order  was  reiterated,  and  the  French 
troops  on  the  Orbijo,  being  augmented  to  fifteen 
thousand  drew  the  attention  of  the  GalHcians  to  that 
quarter,  while  Bonet,  passing  the  mountains  of  Leon, 
with  eight  thousand  men,  re-occupied  Oviedo, 
Grado,  and  Gihon,  and  established  small  posts 
communicating  through  the  town  of  Leon,  with  the 
army  of  Portugal.  Thus  a  new  military  line  was 
established  which  interrupted  the  Gallicians*  com- 
munications with  the  partidas,  the  chain  of  sea-port 
defences  was  continued  to  Gihon,  a  constant  inter- 
course with  France  was  maintained,  and  those  con- 
voys came  safely  by  water,  which  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  travel  by  land  escorted  by  many  troops 
and  in  constant  danger. 

Meanwhile  Marmont,  having  distributed  his  divi- 
sion in  various  parts  of  Leon,  was  harassed  by  the 
partidas,  especially  Porlier's,  yet  he  proceeded  dili- 
gently with  the  fortifying  of  Toro  and  Zamora,  on 
the  Douro,  and  converted  three  large  convents  at 
Salamanca  into  so  many  forts  capable  of  sustaining 
a  regular  siege ;  the  works  of  Astorga  and  Leon 
were  likewise  improved,  and  strong  posts  were  esta- 
blished at  Benavente,  La  Baneza,  Castro-Contrigo, 
and  intermediate  points.    The  defensive  lines  of  Uie 
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Tormes  and   the   Douro  were  thus  strengthened   chap. 

against  the  British  general,  and  as  four  thousand 

men   sufficed  to  keep  the  Gallician  forces  of  the    v*;. 
Bierzo  and  Puebla  Senabria  in  check,  the  vast  and 
fertile  plains  of  Leon,  called  the  Tierras  de  Campos, 
were  secured  for  the  French,  and  their  detachments 
chased  the  bands  from  the  open  country. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  observing  the  success  of  the 
enemy  in  cutting  off  the  Partidas  from  the  coast, 
and  the  advant^e  they  derived  from  the  water 
communication ;  considering  also  that,  if  lord  Wel- 
lington should  make  any  progress  in  the  coming 
campaign,  new  lines  of  communication  with  the 
sea  would  be  desirable,  proposed,  that  a  powerful 
squadron  with  a  battalion  of  marines  and  a  battery 
of  artillery,  should  be  secretly  prepared  for  a  lit- 
tora]  warfare  on  the  Biscay  coast  This  su^estion 
was  approved  of,  and  sir  Home  Popham  was  sent 
from  England,  in  May,  with  an  armament,  well 
provided  with  scaling  ladders,  arms,  clothing,  and 
ammunition  for  the  Partidas,  and  all  means  to  effect 
sudden  disembarkations.  But  the  ministers  were 
never  able  to  see  the  war  in  its  true  point  of  view, 
they  were  always  desponding,  or  elated,  and  san- 
guine, beyond  what  reason  vrarranted  in  either  case. 
Popham  was  ordered  not  only  to  infest  the  coast 
but,  if  possible,  to  seize  some  point,  and  hold  it 
permanently  as  an  entrance  into  Biscay,  by  which 
the  French  positions  might  be  turned,  if,  as  in  1808, 
they  were  forced  to  adopt  the  line  of  the  Ebro ! 
Now  at  this  period  three  hundred  thousand  French 
soldiers  were  in  the  Peninsula,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  were  in  the  northern  provinces, 
and,  without  reckoning  the  army  of  the  centre 
which  could  also  be  turned  in  that  direction,  nearly 
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ere  expressly  appi 
-  protection  of  this  very  lioe  of  commuDicatioD,  oa 
which  a  thousand  marines  were  to  be  pennanently 
established,  in  expectation  of  the  enemy  being  driven 
over  the  Ebro  by  a  campaign  which  was  not  yet 
coDimenced ! 

While  Marmcmt  was  in  Beira,  the  activity  of  the 
seventh  army,  and  of  the  Partidas,  in  the  Montana, 
was  revived  by  the  supplies  which  sir  Howard 
Douglas,  taking  the  opportunity  of  Bonet's  ab- 
sence, had  transmitted  to  them  through  the  Astu- 
rian  ports.  The  ferocity  of  the  leaders  was  remark- 
able. Mina's  conduct  was  said  to  be  very  revolt- 
ing ;  and  on  the  16th  of  April  the  curate  Merino 
coming  from  the  mountains  of  Espinoaa,  to  the 
forests  between  Aranda  de  Duero,  and  Hontorica 
Valdearados,  took  several  hundred  prisoners,  and 
hanged  sixty  of  them,  in  retaliation  for  three  mem- 
bers of  the  local  junta,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  French ;  he  executed  the  others  also  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  for  each  of  his  own  soldiers  who 
had  been  shot  by  the  enemy.  The  ignorance  and 
the  excited  passions  of  the  Guerilla  chiefs,  may 
be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  tbeir  proceedings,  but 
to  the  disgrace  of  England,  these  infamous  execu- 
tions by  Merino  were  recorded  with  complacency, 
in  the  newspapers,  and  met  with  no  public  disap- 
probation. 

There  are  occasions,  when  retaliation,  applied  to 
men  of  rank,  may  stop  the  progress  of  barbarity,  yet 
the  necessity  should  be  clearly  shewn,  and  the  exer- 
cise restricted  to  such  narrow  limits,  that  no  rea- 
sonable ground  should  be  laid  for  counter-retalia- 
tion. Here,  sixty  innocent  persons  were  delibe- 
rately butchered  to  revenge  the  death  of  three,  and 
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no  proof  offered  tliat  even  those  three  were  slain  con-   cbap. 

traiy  to  the  laws  of  war ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be 

doubted  that  the  French  committed  many  atroci-  -May.' 
ties,  some  io  waQtonness,  some  in  revenge,  such 
savage  deeds  as  the  curate's  are  inexcusable.  What 
would  have  been  said  if  Washington  had  hanged 
twenty  English  gentlemen,  of  family,  in  return  for 
the  death  of  captain  Handy ;  or  if  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton had  caused  twenty  American  officers,  to  die, 
for  the  execution  of  Andr^  ?  Like  atrocities  are, 
however,  the  inevitable  coosequence  of  a  Guerilla 
system  not  subordinate  to  the  regular  government 
of  armies,  and  ultimately  they  recoil  upon  the 
helpless  people  of  the  country,  who  cannot  fly 
from  their  enemies.  When  the  French  occupied  a 
district,  famine  often  ensued,  because  to  avoid  dis- 
tant forages  they  collected  large  stores  of  pro- 
visions from  a  small  extent  of  country,  and  thus 
the  Guerilla  system,  while  it  harassed  the  French, 
without  starving  them,  both  harassed  and  starved 
the  people.  And  many  of  the  chiefs  of  bands, 
besides  their  robberies,  when  they  dared  not  other- 
wise revenge  afironts  or  private  feuds,  would  slay 
some  prisoners,  or  stragglers,  so  as  to  draw  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  French  on  an  obnoxious 
village,  or  district.  This  in  return  produced  asso- 
ciations of  the  people,  for  self  defence  in  many 
places,  by  which  the  enemy  profited. 

Soon  after  this  exploit  a  large  convoy  having 
marched  from  Burgos  towards  France,  Merino, 
endeavoured  to  intercept  it,  and  Mendizabel,  who 
notwithstanding  his  defeat  by  Bonet,  had  again 
gathered  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  came  from  the 
Liebana,  and  occupied  the  heights  above  Burgos. 
The  French  immediately  placed  their  ba^age  and 
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^^f    followers  in  the  castle,  and  recalled  the  convoy, 
—  whereupon  the   Spaniards,    dispersing  in    bands, 

Much,  destroyed  the  fortified  posts  of  correspondence, 
at  Sasamon,  and  Gamonal,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Liebana.  But  Bonet  had  now  re-occupied  the 
Asturias,  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  force,  in  that 
quarter,  fled  to  Mendizabel,  and  the  whole  shifted 
as  they  could  in  the  hills.  Meanwhile  Mlna  dis- 
played great  enei^.  In  February  he  repulsed  an 
attack  near  Lodosa,  and  having  conveyed  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Huesca  to  the  coast,  returned  to 
Aragon  and  maintained  a  distant  blockade  of  Zara- 
goza  itself.  In  March  he  advanced,  with  a  detach- 
ment, to  Pina,  and  captured  one  of  Suchet's  convoys 
going  to  Mequinenza  ;  but  having  retired,  with  his 
booty,  to  Robres,  a  village  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre,  he  was  there  betrayed  to 
general  Pannetier,  who  with  a  brigade  of  the 
army  of  the  Ebro,  came  so  suddenly  upon  him 
that  he  escaped  death  with  great  di£5culty. 

He  reappeared  in  the  Rioja,  and  although  hotly 
chased  by  troops  from  the  army  of  the  north, 
escaped  without  much  loss,  and,  having  five  thou- 
sand men,  secretly  gained  the  defiles  of  Navas 
Tolosa,  behind  Vittoria,  where  on  the  7th  of  April, 
he  defeated  with  great  loss  a  Polish  regiment, 
which  was  escorting  the  enormous  convoy  that  had 
escaped  the  curate  and  Mendizabel  at  Burgos. 
The  booty  consisted  of  treasure,  Spanish  prisoners, 
baggage,  followers  of  the  army,  and  officers  re- 
tiring to  France.  All  the  Spanish  prisoners,  four 
hundred  in  number,  were  released  and  joined  Mina, 
and,  it  is  said,  that  one  million  of  francs  fell  into 
his  hands,  besides  the  equipages,  arms,  stores,  and 
a  quantity  of  church  plate. 
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On  the  28tli  he  captured  another  convoy  g:oiog  chap. 

from  Valencia  to  France,  but  general  Abb^,  who — 

had  been  recently  made  goTernor  of  Navarre,  now  ip^i. 
directed  combined  movements  from  Pampeluna, 
Jacca,  and  Sanguesa,  against  him.  And  so  vigor- 
ously did  this  general,  who  I  have  heard  Mina 
declare  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  alt  his  oppo- 
nents, ui^e  on  the  operations,  that  after  a  series 
of  actions,  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  28th  of  May, 
the  Spanish  chief,  in  bad  plight,  and  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  escaped  by  Los  Arcos  to  Guardia, 
in  the  Rioja.  Marshal  Victor  seized  this  opportu- 
nity to  pass  into  France,  with  the  remains  of 
the  convoy  shattered  on  the  7th,  and  all  the  ii*j. 
bands  in  the  north  were  discouraged.  However, 
Wellington's  successes,  and  the  confusion  attending 
upon  the  departure  of  so  many  French  troops  for 
the  Russian  war,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
partizan  chiefs  in  other  directions.  The  Empeci- 
nado,  ranging  the  mountains  of  Cuenca  and 
Giuadalazara,  pushed  his  parties  close  to  Madrid ; 
Daran  entered  Soria,  and  raised  a  contribution  in 
the  lower  town ;  Villa  Campa,  Bassecour,  and 
Montijo,  coming  from  the  mountaius  of  Albarracin, 
occupied  Molino  and  Orejuella,  and  invested  Da- 
roca;  the  Catalonian  Gayan,  taking  post  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belchite,  made  excursions  to  the  very 
gates  of  Zaragoza ;  the  Frayle,  haunting  the  moun-  sm  puo, 
tainfl  of  Alcaniz  and  the  Sierra  de  Gudar,  inter- 
mpted  Suchet's  lines  of  communication  by  Morella 
and  Temel,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro 
towards  Tortoza.  Finally,  Gay  and  Miralles  infested 
the  Garriga  on  the  left  bank. 

It  was  to  repress  these  bands  that  the  army  of 
the  Ebro,    containing    twenty  thoosapd  men,   of 
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ftJOK    whom  more  than  sixteen  thousand  were  under  arms, 

■was  formed  by  drafts  from  Suchets  army,    and 

M»f.  given  to  general  Reille.  That  commander  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Lerida,  occupied  Upper  Aragon 
with  his  own  division,  placed  Severoli's  division 
between  Lerida  and  Zaragoza,  and  general  Frere's 
between  Lerida,  Barcelona,  and  Taragona ;  but  his 
fourth  division,  under  Palombini,  marched  direct 
from  Valencia  towards  the  districts  of  Soria  and 
Calatayud,  to  form  the  link  of  communication 
between  Suchet  and  Caffarelli.  The  latter  now  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  north,  but  the  imperial 
guards,  with  the  exception  of  one  division,  had 
quitted  Spain,  and  hence,  including  the  govern- 
ment's and  the  reserve  of  Monthion,  this  army 
was  reduced  to  forty-eight  thousand  under  arms. 
The  reserve  at  Bayonne  was  therefore  increased 
to  five  thousand  men,  and  Paldmbini  was  destined 
finally  to  reinforce  Caffarelli,  and  even  to  march,  if 
required,  to  the  aid  of  Marmont  in  Leon.  How- 
ever the  events  of  the  war  soon  caused  Reille  to 
repair  to  Navarre,  and  broke  up  the  army  of  the 
Ebro,  wherefore  it  will  be  clearer  to  trace  the  ope- 
rations of  these  divisions  successively  and  sepa- 
rately, and  in  the  order  of  the  provinces  towards 
which  they  were  at  first  directed. 
Pcbinu;.  Palombini  having  left  a  brigade  at  the  entrenched 
bridge  of  Teruel,  relieved  Daroca  on  the  23d  of 
February,  and  then  deceiving  Villa  Campa,  Montijo, 
and  Bassecour,  who  were  waiting  about  the  passes 
of  Toralva  to  fall  on  his  rear-guard,  turned  them 
by  the  Xiloca,  and  reached  Calatayud.  This 
effected,  he  fortified  the  convent  of  La  Pena, 
which,  as  its  name  signifies,  was  a  rocky  eminence, 
commanding  that  city  and  forming  a  part  ofit. 
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But  on  the  4th  of  March,  having  placed  his  *^^f  ■ 
baggage  and  artillery  in  this  post,  under  a  guard  -  ■  — 
of  three  hundred  men,  he  dispersed  hia  troops  M«ch. 
to  scour  the  country  and  to  collect  provisions, 
and  the  partidas,  seeing  this,  recommenced  opera- 
tions. Villa  Campa  cut  off  two  companies  at 
Campillo  on  the  8th,  and  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Italian  colonel  Pisa  at  Ateca.  Five 
hundred  men  were  sent  against  him,  but  be  drew 
them  towards  tfae  mountains  of  Albarracin,  and 
destroyed  them  at  Pozonhonda  on  the  28th ; 
then  marching  another  way,  he  drove  the  Italians 
from  their  posts  of  communication  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Albarracin  on  the  road  to  Teruel,  nor 
did  he  regain  the  mountains  until  Palombini 
came  up  on  his  rear  and  killed  some  of  his  men. 
The  Italian  general  then  changing  his  plan, 
concentrated  his  cfivi3i{m  on  the  plains  of  Hused, 
where  he  suffered  some  privations,  but  remained 
unmolested  until  the  14th  of  April,  when  he  f^in 
marched  to  cooperate  with  Suchet  in  a  combined 
attempt  to  destroy  Villa  Campa.  The  Spanish 
chief  evaded  both  by  passing  over  to  the  southern 
8io|>es  of  the  Albarracin  mountains,  and  before 
the  Italians  could  return  to  Hused,  Gayan,  in 
concert  with  the  alcalde  of  Calatayud,  had  ex- 
ploded a  plot  against  the  convent  of  La  Pena. 

Some  of  the  Italian  officers,  including  the  com-  apHI. 
mandant,  having  rashly  accepted  an  invitation  to  a 
feast,  were  sitting  at  table,  when  Gayan  appeared  on 
aneighbouringheight;  the  guests  were  immediately 
seized,  and  many  armed  citizens  ran  up  to  surprise 
the  convent,  and  sixty  soldiers  were  made  prisoners, 
or  killed  in  the  tumult  below ;  but  the  historian, 
Vacant,  who  had  declined  to  attend  the  feast,  made 
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MOK  a  vigorous  defence,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  general 

■ St.  Pol  and  colonel  Schiazzetti,  coming  fromHused, 

ApHi.  and  Daroca,  raised  the  siege.  Schiazzetti  marched 
in  pursuit,  and  as  his  advanced  guard  was  sur- 
prised at  Mochalea  by  a  deceit  of  the  alcalde,  he 
slew  the  latter,  whereupon  the  Spaniards  killed  the 
officers  taken  at  the  feast  of  Calatayud. 
H>j.  Gayan  soon  baffled  his  pursuers,  and  then  moved 
by  Medina  Celi  and  Soria  to  Navarre,  thinking  to 
sjirprise  a  money  convoy  going  to  Burgos  for  the 
army  of  Portugal,  but  being  followed  on  one  side 
by  a  detachment  from  Hused,  and  met  on  the 
other  by  Caifarelli,  he  was  driven  again  to  the  hills 
above  Daroca.  Here  he  renewed  his  operations 
in  concert  with  Villa  Campa  and  the  Empecinado, 
who  came  up  to  Medina  Celi,  while  Duran  de- 
scended from  the  Moncayo  hills,  and  this  menacing 
union  of  bands  induced  Reille,'in  May,  to  detach 
general  Paris,  with  a  French  regiment  and  a  troop 
of  hussars,  to  the  aid  of  Palombini.  Paris  moved 
by  Calatayud,  while  Palombini  briskly  interposing 
between  Duran  and  Villa  Campa,  drove  the  <Hie 
towards  Albarracin  and  the  other  towards  Soria ; 
and  in  June,  after  various  marches,  the  two  French 
generals  uniting,  dislodged  the  Empecinado  from 
Siguenza,  chasing  him  so  sharply  that  his  buid 
dispersed  and  fled  to  the  Somosierra. 

Duringthese  operations,  Minawas  pressed  by Abb^, 
but  Duran  entering  Tudela  by  surprise,  destroyed 
the  artillery  pare,  and  carried  off  a  battering  train  of 
six  guns.  Palombini  was  only  a  few  marohes  from 
Madrid,  and  the  king,  alarmed  by  lord  Wellington's 
preparations  for  op«iing  the  campaign,  ordered  bin 
to  join  the  army  of  the  centre,  but  these  orders 
were  intercepted,  and  the  Italian  general  retraced 
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his  steps,  to  pursue  Duran.  He  soon  recovered  the  chap. 
guns  taken  at  Tudela,  and  drove  the  Spanish  chief——— 
through  the  Rioja  into  the  mountains  beyond  the  J<>m- 
sources  of  the  Duero ;  then  collecting  boats,  he 
would  have  passed  the  Ebro,  for  Caffarelli  was 
on  the  Ai^,  with  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
north,  and  a  brigade  had  been  sent  by  Reille  to 
the  Aragon  river  with  the  view  of  destroying 
Mina.  This  chief,  already  defeated  by  Abb^,  was 
in  great  danger,  when  a  duplicate  of  the  king's  orders 
having  reached  Palombini,  he  immediately  recom- 
menced his  march  for  the  capital,  which  saved  Mina. 
Caffarelli  returned  to  Vittoria,  and  the  Italians 
reaching  Madrid  the  2l8t  of  July,  became  a  part 
of  the  army  of  the  centre,  having  marched  one  hun- 
dred and  &&y  miles  in  seven  days  without  a  halt. 
Returning  now  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  army 
of  the  Ebro,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  their  move- 
ments being  chiefly  directed  against  the  Catalans, 
belong  to  the  relation  of  that  warfare. 

OFEBATIONS    IN    AEAGON    AND     CATALONIA. 

After  the  battle  of  Altafulla,  the  fall  of  Penis  SmVoliv 
cola,  and  the  arrival  of  Reille's  first  division  on 
the  Ebro,  Decaen,  who  had  succeeded  Macdonald 
in  Upper  Catalonia,  spread  his  troops  along  the 
coast,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  British  navy  and  the  interior,  where 
the  Catalan  army  still  held  certain  positions. 

Lamarque,  with  a  division  of  five  thousand  men,  Fabnnj. 
first  seiz«l  and  fortified  Mataro,  and  then  driving 
Milans  from  Blanes,  occupied  the  intermediate 
space,  while  detachments  from  Barcelona  fortified 
Moncada,  Mongat,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  thus 
■ecuring  the  plain  of  Barcelona  on  every  side. 
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XVI?        '^^^  ''"*  *™'"  Blanes  to  Cadagues,    including 

^Canets,  St  Filieu,  Palamos,  and  other  ports,  was 

Febnuiy.  strengthened,  and  placed  under  general  Bearman. 

General  Clement  was  posted  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gierona,  to  guard  the  interior  French  line  of  inarch 
from  Hostalrich  to  Figueras. 

Tortoza,  Mequinenza,  and  Taragona  vere  gar- 
risoned by  detachments  from  Severoli's  division, 
vfhich  was  quartered  between  Zaragoza  and  Lerida, 
and  in  communication  with  Bourke's  and  Pannetier's 
brigades  of  the  first  division  of  the  army  of  reserve. 

General  Frere's  division  was  on  the  communica- 
tion between  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  there  was 
a  division  under  general  Quesnel,  composed  partly 
of  national  guards,  in  the  Cerdana.  Finally  there 
was  a  moveable  reserve,  of  six  or  eight  thousand 
men,  with  which  Decaen  himself  marched  from 
place  to  place  as  occasion  required ;  but  the  su- 
preme command  of  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Cata- 
lonia was  with  Suchet. 

The  Catalans  still  possessed  the  strong  holds  of 
Cardona,  Busa,  Seen  d'Ui^l,  and  the  Medas 
islands,  and  they  bad  ten  thousand  men  in  the 
field.  Lacy  was  at  Cardona  with  Sarzfield's  divi- 
sion, and  some  irregular  forces  ;  colonel  Green  vt'as 
organizing  an  experimental  corps  at  Montserrat, 
near  which  place  EroUes  was  also  quartered ;  Rovira 
continued  about  the  mountains  of  Olot;  JuanClaros, 
who  occupied  Arenis  de  Mar  when  the  French  were 
not  there,  was  now  about  the  mountains  of  Hostal- 
rich ;  Milans,  Manso,  and  the  Brigand  Gros,  bein^ 
driven  from  the  coast  line,  kept  the  hills  near 
Manreza;  Gay  and  Miralles  were  on  the  Ebro. 
But  the  communication  with  the  coast  being  cut  oW, 
all  these  chiefs  were  in  want  of  provisions  and 
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Stores,    and  the  French  were  forming  new  roads  chap. 
along  the  sea  line,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English 

ship  guns.  Pebnuiy. 

Lacy  thus  debarred  of  all  access  to  the  coast, 
feeding  his  troops  with  difficulty,  and  having  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  and  deserters  to  main- 
tain in  Cardona,  and  Busa,  because  Coupigny 
refused  to  receive  them  in  the  Balearic  isles,  Lacy, 
I  say,  disputing  with  the  Junta,  and  the  generals, 
and  abhorred  by  the  people,  in  his  spleen  desired 
captain  Codrington  to  cannonade  all  the  sea-coast 
towns  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  saying  he 
would  give  the  inhabitants  timely  notice ;  but  he 
did  not  do  so,  and  when  Codrington  reluctantly 
opened  his  broadsides  upon  Mataro,  many  of  the 
people  were  slain.  The  Catalans  complained 
loudly  of  this  cruel,  injudicious  operation,  and  ha- 
ting Lacy,  affected  EroIIes  more  than  ever,  andc>pt.cod> 
the  former  sent  him  with  a  few  men  to  his»^n°* 
native  district  of  Talarn,  ostensibly  to  raise  re- 
cruits, and  make  a  diversion  in  Aragon,  but  really 
to  deprive  him  of  his  division  and  reduce  his 
power. 

The  distress  in  the  Catalan  army  now  became  so 
great,  that  Sarzfield  was  about  to  force  his  way  to 
the  coast,  and  embark  his  division  to  commence 
a  littoral  warfare,  when  Erolles  having  quickly 
raised  and  armed  a  new  division  entered  Aragon,  Hu«h. 
whereupon  Sarzfield  followed  him.  The  baron 
having  entered  the  valley  of  Venasque,  advanced 
to  Graus,  menacing  all  the  district  between  Fraga 
and  Huesca ;  but  those  places  were  occupied  by 
detachments  from  Bourke's  brigade  of  the  army  of 
the  Ebro,  and  at  this  moment  Severoli  arrived  from 
Valencia,  whereupon  the  Spaniards  instead  of  fai- 
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^^f   ing;  back  upon  Venasque,  retired  up  the  Talley  of 
~  '  the  Isabena,  to  some  heights  above  Roda,  a  village 

Mudi.    on  the  confines  of  Aragon. 

Erolles  had  not  more  than  a  thousand  regular 
infantry,  three  guns,  and  two  hundred  cavalry,  for 
he  had  left  five  hundred  in  the  valley  of  Venasque, 
and  Bourke  knowing  this,  and  encouraged  by  the 
vicinity  of  Severoli,  followed  hastily  from  Bena- 
varre,  with  about  two  thousand  men  of  all  arms, 
thinking  Erolles  would  not  stand  before  him. 
But  the  tatter's  position  besides  being  very  steep 
and  rough  in  front,  was  secured  on  both  flanks  by 
precipices,  beyond  which,  on  the  bills,  all  the 
partidas  of  the  vicinity  were  gathered ;  he  expected 
aid  also  from  Sarzfield,  and  was  obliged  to  abide  a 
battle  or  lose  the  detachment  left  in  the  valley  of 
Venasque.  Bourke  keeping  two  battalions  in  re- 
serve attacked  with  the  third,  but  he  met  with  a 
stubborn  opposition,  and  after  a  long  skirmish,  in 
which  he  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  Erollea 
a  hundred,  was  beaten,  and  being  wounded  him- 
self,  retreated  to  Monza,  in  great  confusion. 
This  combat  was  very  honorable  to  Erolles,  but 
it  was  exposed  to  doubt  and  ridicule,  at  the  time, 
by  the  extravagance  of  his  public  despatch  ;  for  he 
affirmed,  that  his  soldiers  finding  their  muskets  too 
hot,  bad  made  use  of  stones,  and  in  this  mixed 
mode  of  action  had  destroyed  a  thousand  of  the 
enemy! 

Severoli  now  advanced,  and  Erolles  being  still  un* 
supported  by  Sarzfield,  retired  to  Talam,  whereupon 
the  Italian  general  returned  to  Aragon.  Meanwhile 
Lacy  who  bad  increased  his  forces,  approached 
Cervera,  while  Sarzfield,  accused  by  Erolles  of 
having  treacherously  abandoned  bim,  joined  with 
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Gay  and  Miralles,  occupying  the  hills  about  Tare-  o^ap. 

gona,    and    straitening  that  place   for  provisions. 

Milans  and  Manso  also  uniting,  captured  a  convoy    Aptu. 
at  Arenis  de  Mar,  and  the  English  squadron  inter- 
cepted  several  vessels  going  to  Barcelona. 

Decaen  observing  this  fresh  conunotion  came 
down  from  Gerona  with  his  reserve.  He  relieved 
Taragona  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  then  marched 
with  three  thousand  men  upon  Lerida,  but  on  the 
way,  hearing  that  Sarzfield  wag  at  Fuentes  Rubino, 
near  Villa  Franca,  he  took  the  road  of  Braffin  and 
Santa  Coloma  instead  of  Momblanch,  and  suddenly 
turning  to  his  right  defeated  the  Spanish  general, 
and  then  continued  his  march  by  Cervera  towards 
Lerida.  Lacy  in  great  alarm  immediately  aban-  ii*j. 
doned  Lower  Catalonia  and  concentrated  Manso's, 
Milans',  Green's,  and  Sarzfield*s  divisions,  in  the 
mountains  of  Olot,  and  as  they  were  reduced  in 
numbers  he  reinforced  them  with  select  Somatenes, 
called  the  Companies  of  Preferencia.  Af^er  a  time 
however  seeing  that  Decaen  remained  near  Lerida, 
he  marched  rapidly  against  the  convent  of  Mataro, 
with  five  thousand  men  and  with  good  hope,  for  the 
garrison  consisted  of  only  five  hundred,  the  works 
were  not  strong,  and  captain  Codrington,  who  had 
anchored  off  Mataro  at  Lacy's  desire,  lent  some 
ship  guns ;  bnt  his  sailors  were  forced  to  drag  them 
to  the  point  of  attack,  because  Lacy  and  Green  had,  ^^|;^ 
in  breach  of  their  promise,  neglected  to  provide  'Q^- 
means  of  transport. 

The  wall  of  the  convent  gave  way  in  a  few  hours, 
but  on  the  5th,  Lacy,  hearing  that  Decaen  was 
coming  to  succour  the  place,  broke  up  the  siege 
and  buried  the  English  guns  without  having  any 
commuoicatioa    with    captain  Codrington.      The 
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xv?^    French  found  these  guns  and  carried  them  into  the 

convent,  yet  Lacy,  to  cover  his  misconduct,  said  in 

Miy.     the    official    gazette,    that   they    were    safely   re- 
embarked. 

After  this  disreputable  transaction,  Manso,  who 
alone  had  behaved  well,  retired  with  Milans  to 
Vich,  Lacy  went  to  Cardona,  the  French  sent  a 
large  convoy  into  Barcelona,  and  the  men  of 
EroUes'  ancient  division  were,  to  his  great  dis- 
content, turned  over  to  Sarzfield,  who  took  post 
near  Molina  del  Rey,  and  remained  there  until  the 
Jane.  5th  of  Juue,  when  a  detachment  from  Barcelona 
drove  him  to  the  Campo  de  Taragona.  On  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  Milans  was  defeated  near 
Vich  by  a  detachment  from  the  Ampurdan,  and 
being  chased  for  several  days  suffered  considerably. 
Lamarque  followed  Sarzfield  into  the  Campo  and 
defeated  him  again  on  the  24th,  near  Villa  Nueva 
de  Sitjes,  and  this  time  the  Spanish  general  was 
wounded,  yet  made  his  way  by  Santa  Coloma  de 
Querault  and  Calaf  to  Cacdona  where  he  rejoined 
Lacy.  Lamarque  then  joined  Deacen  in  the  plains 
of  Lerida,  where  all  the  French  moveable  forces 
were  now  assembled,  with  a  view  to  gather  the 
harvest ;  a  vital  object  to  both  parties,  but  it  was 
attained  by  the  French, 

This  with  Laey's  flight  from  Mattaro,  the  several 
defeats  of  Milans,  and  Sarzfield,  and  the  dis' 
content  of  Erolles,  disturbed  the  whole  prin- 
cipality ;  and  the  general  disquietude  was  aug- 
mented by  the  increase  of  all  the  frauds  and 
oppressions,  which  both  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  under  Lacy,  practised  with  impunity. 
Every  where  there  was  a  disinclination  to  serve  in 
the    regular  army.      The   Somatene   argued,    that 
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while  he  should  be  an  ill-used  soldier,  under  a  bad   chap. 
general,  his  family  would  either  become  the  victims - 


of  French  revenge  or  starve,  because  the  pay  of  Jim. 
the  regular  troops  was  too  scanty,  were  it  even 
fairly  issued,  for  his  own  subsistence ;  whereas, 
remaining  at  home,  and  keeping  his  arms,  he  could 
nourish  his  family  by  his  labour,  defend  it  from 
straggling  plunderers,  and  at  the  same  time  always 
be  ready  to  join  the  troops  on  great  occasions.  In 
some  districts  the  people,  seeing  that  the  army 
could  not  protect  them,  refused  to  supply  the  par-u^|if^ 
tidas  with  food,  unless  upon  contmct  not  to  molest  !'"■"'*'■ 
the  French  in  their  vicinity.  The  spirit  of  re- 
sistance would  have  entirely  failed,  if  lord  Wel- 
lington's successes  at  Ciudad  and  Badajos,  and 
the  rumour  that  an  English  army  was  coming  to 
Catalonia,  had  not  sustained  the  hopes  of  the 
people. 

Meanwhile  the  partidas  in  the  north,  being  aided  Jniy. 
by  Popham's  expedition,  obliged  Reille  to  remove 
to  Navarre,  that  Cafiarelli  might  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  the  side  of  Biscay,  and  the  Montana. 
Decaen  then  received  charge  of  the  Lower  as  well 
as  of  the  Upper  Catalonia,  which  weakened  his 
position ;  and  at  the  same  time  some  confusion  was 
produced,  by  the  arrival  of  French  prefects  and 
councillors  of  state,  to  organise  a  civil  administra- 
tion. This  measure,  ostensibly  to  restrain  military 
licentiousness,  had  probably  the  ultimate  object  of 
preparing  Catalonia  for  an  union  with  France, 
because  the  Catalans  who  have  peculiar  customs 
and  a  dialect  of  their  own,  scarcely  call  themselves 
Spaniards.  Although  these  events  embarrassed 
the  French  army,  the  progress  of  the  invasion  was 
visible  in  the  altered  feelings  of  the  people  whose 
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■ooK    enthusiasm  was  stifled  by  the  folly  and  corruption, 

'—  vith  which  their  leaders  aided  the  active  hostility 

Jriy.    of  the  French. 

The  troops  were  reduced  in  number,  distressed  for 
provisions,  and  the  soldiers  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
a  thing  till  then  unheard  of  in  Catalonia,  uay,  the 
junta  having  come  down  to  the  coast  were  like  to 
have  been  delivered  up  to  the  French,  as  a  peace 
offering.  The  latter  passed,  even  singly,  from 
one  part  to  the  other,  and  the  people  of  the  sea- 
u^.^M-  <^o*i't  towns  readily  trafficked  with  the  garrison  of 
p<n,iis8.  Barcelona,  when  neither  money  nor  threats  could 
prevail  on  them  to  supply  the  British  squadron. 
Claros  and  Milans  were  charged  with  conniving  at 
this  traffic,  and  of  exacting  money  for  the  landing 
of  com,  when  their  own  people  and  soldiers  were 
starving.  But  to  such  a  degree  was  patriotism 
overlaid  by  the  love  of  gain,  that  the  colonial  pro- 
duce, seized  in  Barcelona,  and  other  parts,  was 
sold,  by  the  enemy,  to  French  merchants,  and  the 
latter  undertook  both  to  carry  it  off,  and  pay  with 
provisions  on  the  spot,  which  they  successfully 
executed  by  means  of  Spanish  vessels,  corruptly 
licensed  for  the  occasion  by  Catalan  authorities. 

Meanwhile  the  people  generally  accused  the 
junta  of  extreme  indolence,  and  Lacy,  of  treachery  ; 
and  tyranny  because  of  his  arbitrary  conduct  in 
all  things,  but  especially  that  after  proclaiming  a 
general  rismg,  he  had  disarmed  the  Somatenes, 
and  suppressed  the  independent  bands.  He  had 
quarreled  with  the  British  naval  officers,  was  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Erolles,  the  secret  c^umniator 
of  Sarzfield,  and  withal  a  man  of  no  coun^  or 
enterprize  in  the  6eld.  Nor  was  the  story  of  his 
previous  life,  calculated  to  check  the  bad  opinion 
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g^ierallj  eDtertatoed  of  him.    It  was  said  that,    ohap. 

being  originally  a  Spanish  officer,  he  was  banished, 

for  an  intrigue,  to  the  Canaries,  from  whence  he    loiy. 
deserted  to  the  French,  and  again  deserted  to  his 
own  countTymen,  when  the  war  of  independence 
broke  out. 

Under  this  man,  the  frauds,  which  characterize 
the  civil  departments  of  all  armies  in  the  Held, 
became  destructive,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
may  be  gathered  from  a  single  fact.  Notwith- 
standing the  enormous  supplies  granted  by  Eng- 
land, the  Catalans  paid  nearly  three  millions  stei^ 
ling,  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  besides  con- 
tributions in  kind,  and  yet  their  soldiers  were 
always  distressed  for  clothing,  food,  arms,  and 
ammunition. 

This  amount  of  specie  might  excite  doubt,  were 
it  not  that  here,  as  in  Portugal,  the  quantity  of 
coin  accumulated  from  the  expenditure  of  the 
armies  and  navies  was  immense.  But  gold  is  not 
always  the  synonyme  of  power  in  war,  or  of  hap- 
piness in  peace.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched 
than  Catalonia.  Individually  the  people  were  ex- 
posed to  ail  the  licentiousness  of  war,  collectively 
to  the  robberies,  and  revenge,  of  both  friends  and 
enemies.  When  they  attempted  to  supply  the 
British  vessels,  the  French  menaced  them  with^.J'"*; 
death ;  when  they  yielded  to  such  threats,  the  pw'-^ss. 
English  ships  menaced  them  with  bombardment, 
and  plunder.  All  the  roads  were  infested  with 
brigands,  and  in  the  hills  lai^  bands  of  people, 
whose  families  and  property  had  been  destroyed, 
watched  for  straggling  Frenchmen  and  small 
escorts,  not  to  make  war  but  to  live  on  the  booty  ; 
when  this  resource  failed  they  plundered  their  own 
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^o"   countrymen.    While  the  land  was  thus  harassed, 

the  sea  swarmed  with  privateers  of  all  nations, 

Jul;,  differing  from  pirates  only  in  name ;  and  that  no 
link  in  the  chain  of  infamy,  might  be  wanting, 
tm^tft-  the  merchants  of  Gibraltar,  forced  their  smuggling 
•""'  trade  at  the  ports,  with  a  shameless  disr^;ard  for 
the  rights  of  the  Spanish  government.  Catalonia 
seemed  like  some  huge  carcass,  on  which  all  man- 
ner of  ravenous  beasts,  all  obscene  birds,  and  all 
reptiles  had  gathered  to  feed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OPERATIONS    IN    VALENCIA    AND    MURCIA. 

SocHET  having  recovered  his  health  was  again  at    chap. 

the  head  of  the  troops,  but  the  king's  military  autho '■ — 

rity  was  so  irksome  to  him,  that  he  despatched  an  Apru. 
officer  to  represent  the  incoDTenience  of  it  to  the 
Emperor,  previous  to  that  monarch's  departure  for 
Russia.  The  answer  in  some  degree  restored  his 
independence ;  he  was  desired  to  hold  his  troops 
concentrated,  and  move  them  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  own  command. 
Hence,  when  Joseph,  designing  to  act  against  lord 
Wellington  in  Estremadura,  demanded  the  aid  of 
one  division,  Suchet  replied  that  he  must  then 
evacuate  Valencia ;  and  as  the  natural  line  of  re- 
treat for  the  French  armies  would,  during  the 
contemplated  operations,  be  by  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, it  would  be  better  to  abandon  Andalusia 
lirsl !  an  answer  calculated  to  convince  Joseph  that 
his  authority  in  the  field  was  still  but  a  name. 

Suchet,  from  a  natural  disposition  towards  order, 
and  because  his  revenue  from  the  fishery  of  the 
Albufera  depended  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the 
province,  took  infinite  pains  to  confirm  his  power ; 
and  his  mode  of  proceeding,  at  once  prudent  and' 
firm,  was  wodderfully  successful.  Valencia,  al- 
though one  of  the  smallest  provinces  in  Spain,  and 
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^ooK   Qot  Daturally  fertile,  -was,  from  the  industry  of  the 
-  inhabitants,  one  of  the  richest.    Combining  manu- 

Aphi.  factures  with  agriculture,  it  possessed  great  re- 
sources, but  they  had  been  injured  by  the  war, 
without  having  been  applied  to  its  exigencies ;  and 
the  people  expected  that  a  bloody  vengeance  would 
be  taken  forCalvo's  murder  of  the  French  residents  at 
the  commencement  of  the  contest.  Their  fears  were 
soon  allayed  :  discipline  was  strictly  preserved,  and 
Suchet,  having  suppressed  the  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Spanish  government,  substituted  others,  which, 
being  more  equal,  were  less  onerous.  To  protect 
the  people  from  oppression  in  the  collection,  he 
published  in  every  comer  his  demands,  authorising 
resistance  to  contributions  which  were  not  named 
in  his  list  and  demanded  by  the  proper  officers ; 
and  he  employed  the  native  authorities,  as  he  had 
done  in  Aragon.  Thus,  all  impolitic  restrictions 
upon  the  industry  and  traffic  of  the  country  beii^ 
removed,  the  people  found  the  government  of  the 
invaders  less  oppressive  than  their  own. 

Napoleon,  in  expectation  of  Suchet's  conquest,  had 
however  imposed  a  war  contribution,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  death  of  the  French  residents,  so  heavy, 
that  his  lieutenant  imagined  Valencia  would  be 
quite  unable  to  raise  the  sum ;  yet  the  emperor, 
who  had  calculated  the  Valencians'  means  by  a 
comparison  with  those  of  Aragon,  would  not  rescind 
the  order.  And  so  exact  was  his  judgement,  that 
Suchet,  by  accepting  part  payment,  in  kind,  and 
giving  a  discount  for  prompt  liquidation,  satisfied 
this  impost  in  one  year,  without  much  difficulty,  and 
the  current  expenses  of  the  army  were  provided  for 
besides ;  yet  neither  did  the  people  suffer  as  in  other 
provinces!  iior  was  their  industry  so  cramped,  nor 
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their  property  so  iDJured,    as  under    their    own  chap. 
goTemment.     Valencia  therefore  reraaioed  tranquil,  ■• 
and,  by  contrast,  the  misch 
disorder  was  made  manifest. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  conquest  were 
even  extended  to  the  province  of  Aragon,  and  to 
the  court  of  Joseph,  for  the  contributions  were 
diminished  in  the  former,  and  large  sums  were 
remitted  to  the  latter  to  meet  Napoleon's  grant  of 
one-6flh  of  the  war  contributions  in  favour  of  the 
intrusive  government.  This  prosperous  state  of  x*7- 
French  affairs  in  Valencia  was  established  also  in  the 
&ce  of  an  enemy  daily  increasing  in  strength.  For 
the  regent,  Abis[»al,  had  given  Blake's  command 
to  his  own  brother  Joseph  O'Donel,  who  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Murcia  and  Valencia, 
had  raised  new  levies,  and  during  Suchet's  illness 
formed  a  fresh  army  of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand 
m^i  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alicant.  In  the 
Balearic  Isles  also  Roche  and  Whittingham's  divi- 
sions were  declared  ready  to  take  the  field,  and 
fifteen  hundred  British  troops,  commanded  by 
general  Ross,  arrived  at  Carthagena.  To  avoid 
the  fever  there,  these  last  remained  on  shipboard, 
and  were  thus  more  menacing  to  the  enemy  than 
cm  shore,  because  they  seemed  to  be  only  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  new  army,  which  the  French  knew 
to  be  coming  from  Sicily  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain.  And  as  the  descent  of  this  army  was  the 
commencement  of  a  remarkable  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War,  it  is  proper  to  give 
an  exact  account  of  its  origin  and  progress. 

Sir  John  Stuart  had  been  succeeded,  in  Sicily, 
by  lord  William  Bentinck,  a  man  of  resolution, 
capacity,  and  spirit,  just  in  his  actions,  and  ab- 
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BOOK    honing  oppression,  but  of  a  sanguine,  impetuous 

disposition.     Being  resolved  to  ameliorate  the  con- 

Miy."  dition  of  the  Sicilian  people,  after  surmounting 
many  difficulties,  be  removed  the  queen  from 
power,  vested  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  crown 
prince,  obtained  from  the  barons  a  renunciation  of 
their  feudal  privileges,  and  caused  a  representative 
constitution  to  be  proclaimed.  Believing  then  that 
the  court  was  submissive  because  it  was  silent ; 
that  the  barons  would  adhere  to  his  system,  because 
it  gave  them  the  useful  power  of  legislation,  in  lieu 
of  feudal  privileges  alloyed  by  ruinous  expenses 
and  the  degradation  of  courtiers ;  because  it  gave 
them  the  dignity  of  independence  at  the  cost  only 
of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people  and  re- 
storing the  honour  of  their  country : — believing 
thus,  he  judged  that  the  lai^  British  force  hitherto 
kept  in  Sicily,  as  much  to  overawe  the  court  as 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  might  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  that  the  expected  improvement  of  the  Sicilian 
army,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  new 
political  system,  would  permit  ten  thousand  men 
to  be  employed  in  aid  of  lord  Wellington,  or  in 
Italy.  In  January,  therefore,  he  wrote  of  these 
projects  to  the  English  ministers,  and  sent  his 
brother  to  lord  Wellington  to  consult  upon  the  best 
mode  of  acting. 

Such  an  opportune  offer  to  create  a  diversion  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  French  armies  was  eagerly 
accepted  by  Wellington,  who  immediately  sent 
engineers,  artificers,  and  a  battering  train  complete, 
to  aid  the  expected  expedition.  But  lord  William 
Bentinck  was  soon  made  sensible,  that  in  lai^e  com- 
munities working  constitutions  are  the  offspring,  and 
not  the  generators,  of  national  feelings  and  habits. 
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They  cannot  be  built  like  cities  in  the  desert,  nor  <^^ap. 

cast,  as  breakwaters,  into  the  sea  of  public  comip-- 

tion,  but  gradually,  and  as  the  insect  rocks  come  up     Uty. 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  they  must  arise,  if 
they  are  to  bear  the  storms  of  human  passions. 

The  Sicilian  court  opposed  lord  William  with 
falsehood  and  intrigue,  the  constitution  was  se- 
cretly thwarted  by  the  barons,  the  Neapolitan 
army,  a  body  composed  of  foreigners  of  all  nations, 
was  diligently  augmented,  with  a  view  to  overawe 
both  the  English  and  the  people ;  the  revenues  and 
the  subsidy  were  alike  misapplied,  and  the  native 
Sicilian  army,  despised  and  neglected,  was  in- 
capable of  service.  Finally,  instead  of  going  to 
Spain  himself,  with  ten  thousand  good  troops,  lord 
William  could  only  send  a  subordinate  general 
with  six  thousand — British,  Germans,  Calabrese, 
Swiss,  and  Sicilians ;  the  British  and  Germans 
only,  being  either  morally  or  militarily  well  or- 
ganised. To  these,  however,  Roche's  and  Whit- 
tingham's  levies,  represented  to  be  twelve  or  four- 
teen thousand  strong,  were  added,  the  Spanish 
government  having  placed  them  at  the  disftosition 
of  general  Maitlaad,  the  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition. Thus,  in  May,  twenty  thousand  men  were 
supposed  ready  for  a  descent  on  Catalonia,  to 
which  quarter  lord  Wellington  recommended  they 
should  proceed. 

But  now  other  objects  were  presented  to  lord 
William  Bentinck's  sanguine  mind.  The  Austrian 
government,  while  treating  with  Napoleon,  was 
secretly  encouraging  insurrections  in  Italy,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  states,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland.  English,  as  well  as  Austrian  agents, 
were  active  to  oi^anise  a  vast  conspiracy  against 
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BOOK  the  French  emperor,  and  there  was  a  desire,  es- 

pecially  on  the  part  of  England,  to  create  a  king- 

Maj!  dom  for  one  of  the  Austrian  archdukes.  Mural 
was  discontented  with  France,  the  Montenegrins 
were  in  arms  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  descent  upon  Italy  in  unison  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  appeared  so  promising  to  lord 
William  Bentinck,  that  supposing  himself  to  have 
a  discretionary  power,  he  stopped  the  expedition 
to  Catalonia,  reasoning  thus. 

"  In  Spain,  only  six  thousand  middling  troops  can 
be  employed  on  a  secondary  operation,  and  for  a  limit- 
ed period,  whereas  twelve  thousand  British  soldiers, 
and  six  thousand  men  composing  the  Neapolitan 
army  of  Sicily,  can  land  in  Italy,  a  grand  theatre, 
where  success  will  most  efficaciously  assist  Spain. 
The  obnoxious  Neapolitan  force  being  thus  removed, 
the  native  Sicilian  army  can  be  organised,  and  the 
new  constitution  established  with  more  certainty." 
The  time,  also,  he  thought  critical  for  Italy,  not 
so  for  Spain,  which  would  suffer  but  a  temporary 
derivation,  seeing  that  failure  in  Italy  would  not 
preclude  afler  aid  to  Spain. 

Impressed  with  these  notions,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  both  plausible  and  grand,  he 
permitted  the  expedition,  already  embarked,  to  sail 
for  Palma  in  Sardinia,  and  Mahon  in  Minorca,  yet 
merely  as  a  blind,  because,  from  those  places,  he 
could  easily  direct  the  troops  against  Italy,  and 
meanwhile  they  menaced  the  French  in  Spain. 
But  the  conception  of  vast  and  daring  enterprises, 
even  the  execution  of  them  up  to  a  certain  point, 
is  not  very  uncommon,  they  fail  only  by  a  little ! 
that  little  is,  however,  the  essence  of  genius,  the 
.  phial   of  wit,    which,    held   to  Orlando's  nostril, 
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changed  him  from  a  frantic  giant  to  a  perfect  chap. 
commander.  — — — 

It  was  in  the  consideration  of  such  nice  points  M«y. 
of  military  policy  that  lord  Wellington's  solid 
judgement  was  always  advantageously  displayed. 
Neither  the  greatness  of  this  project  nor  the  appa- 
rent facility  of  execution  weighed  with  him.  He 
thought  the  recovery  of  Italy  by  the  power  of  the 
British  arms  would  be  a  glorious,  and  might  be 
a  feasible  exploit,  bat  it  was  only  in  prospect, 
Spain  was  the  better  field,  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
existed ;  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  solid  base  theret  and  experience 
had  proved  that  the  chance  of  victory  was  not 
imaginary.  England  could  not  support  two  armies. 
The  principle  of  concentration  of  power  on  an  ira- 
port^it  point  was  as  applicable  here  as  on  a  field 
of  battle,  and  although  Italy  might  be  the  more 
vital  [>oint,  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue  the 
war  already  established  in  Spain:  nay  it  would 
be  better  to  give  up  Spain,  and  direct  the  whole 
power  of  England  against  Italy,  rather  than  un- 
dertake double  operations,  on  such  an  extensive 
scale,  at  a  moment  when  the  means  necessary  to 
sustain  one  were  so  scanty. 

The  ministers,  apparently  convinced  by  this 
reasoning,  forbad  lord  William  Bentinck  to  proceed, 
and  they  expressed  their  discoutent  at  his  conduct. 
Nevertheless  their  former  instructions  had  unques- 
tionably conferred  on  him  a  discretionary  power 
to  act  in  Italy,  and  so  completely  had  he  been 
misled  by  their  previous  despatches,  that  besides 
delaying  the  expedition  to  Spain,  he  had  placed 
twelve  hundred  men  under  admiral  Fremantle,  to 
assist  the   Montenegrins.     And    he  was   actually. 
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BOOK    entangled  in  a  negotiation  with  the  Russian  admiral, 

Greig,  relative  to  the  march  of  a  Russian  army ; 

M*]r.  a  march  planned,  as  it  irould  appear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  court,  and  which,  from 
the  wildness  of  its  conception  and  the  mischief  it 
would  probably  have  effected,  deserves  notice. 

While  the  Russian  war  was  still  uncertain,  ad- 
miral Tchtchagoff,  who  commanded  sixty  thousand 
men  on  the  Danube,  proposed  to  march  with  them, 
through  Bosnia  and  the  ancient  Epirus,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  and,  there  embarking,  to 
commence  the  impending  contest  with  France  in 
Italy.  He  was,  however,  without  resources,  and 
expecting  to  arrive  in  a  starving  and  miserable 
condition  on  the  Adriatic,  demanded,  through 
admiral  Greig,  then  commanding  a  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean,  that  lord  William  Bentinck 
should  be  ready  to  supply  him  with  fresh  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  to  aid  him  with 
an  auxiliary  force.  That  nobleman  saw  at  a  glance 
the  absurdity  of  this  scheme,  but  he  was  falsely 
informed  that  Tchtchagoff,  trusting  to  his  good  will, 
had  already  commenced  the  march;  and  thus  he 
had  only  to  choose  between  aiding  an  ally,  whose 
force,  if  it  arrived  at  all,  and  was  supplied  by 
England,  would  help  his  own  project,  or  permit 
it,  to  avoid  perishing,  to  ravage  Italy,  and  so  change 
the  people  of  that  country  from  secret  friends  into 
deadly  enemies.  It  would  be  foreign  to  this  history 
to  consider  what  effect  the  absence  of  Tchtchagoff's 
army  during  the  Russian  campaign  would  have 
had  upon  Napoleon's  operations,  but  this  was  the 
very  force  whose  march  to  the  Beresina  afterwards 
obliged  the  emperor  to  abandon  Smolensko,  and 
continue  the  retreat  to  Warsaw. 
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It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  affairs,  that  the 
English  mioister's  imperative  orders  to  look  only  to  - 
the  coast  of  Spain  arrived.  The  negociation  with 
the  Russians  was  immediately  stopped,  the  project 
of  landing  in  Italy  was  relinquished,  and  the  expe- 
dition, already  sent  to  the  Adriatic,  was  recalled. 
Meanwhile  the  descent  on  Catalonia  had  heen  de- 
layed, and  as  a  knowledge  of  its  destination,  had 
reached  Suchet  through  the  French  minister  of  war, 
and  through  the  rumours  rife  amongst  the  Spaniards, 
all  his  preparations  to  meet  it  were  matured.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  mischief  produced  by  the 
English  minister's  want  of  clear  views  and  decided 
system  of  policy.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had 
been  empowered  to  raise  money  on  bills  for  his 
own  exigences,  and  being  desirous  to  form  a  mili- 
tary chest  for  his  project  in  Italy,  he  had  invaded 
lord  WelliDgton's  money  markets.  With  infinite 
trouble  and  difficulty  that  general  had  Just  opened 
a  source  of  supply  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and 
four-pence,  to  five  shillings  and  eight-pence  the 
dollar,  when  lord  William  Bentinck 's  agents  offering 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  swept  four  millions 
from  the  markets,  and  thus,  as  shall  be  hereafter 
shewn,  seriously  embarrassed  lord  Wellington's 
o|)erations  in  the  field. 

This  unhappy  commencement  of  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition led  to  other  errors,  and  its  arrival  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  did  not  take  place,  until  after  the 
campaign  in  Castile  had  commenced  ;  but  as  its  pro- 
ceedings connected  the  warfare  of  Valencia  imme- 
diately with  that  of  Catalonia,  and  the  whole  with 
lordWellington's  operations,  they  cannot  he  properly 
treated  of  in  this  place.     It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
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MOK    observation,  how  an  illiberal  aad  factious  policy, 

■ ■  inevitably  recoils  upon  its  authors. 

Mij.  In  1807  sir  John  Moore,  with  that  sagacity  and 
manliness  which  distinguished  his  career  through 
life,  had  informed  the  ministers,  that  no  hope  of  a 
successful  attack  on  the  French  in  Italy,  could  be 
entertained  while  the  British  army  upheld  the  ty- 
rannical system  of  the  dissolute  and  treacherous 
Neapolitan  court  in  Sicily.  And  as  no  change  for 
the  better  could  be  expected  while  the  queen  was 
allowed  to  govern,  he  proposed,  that  the  British 
cabinet  should  either  relinquish  Sicily,  or,  assuming 
the  entire  controul  of  the  island,  seize  the  queen 
and  send  her  to  her  native  Austria.  This  he  judged 
to  be  the  first  step  necessary  to  render  the  lai^ 
British  army  in  Sicily  available  for  the  field, 
because  the  Sicilian  people  could  then  be  justly 
governed,  and  thus-  only  could  the  organization  of 
an  effective  native  force  attached  to  England,  and 
fitted  to  offer  freedom  to  Italy  be  effected. 

He  spoke  not  of  constitutions  but  of  justice  to  the 
people,  and  hence  his  proposal  was  rejected  as  a 
matter  of  Jacobinism.  Mr.  Drummond,  the  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiary,  even  betrayed  it  to  the  queen, 
a  woman  not  without  magnanimity,  yet  so  capable 
of  bloody  deeds,  that,  in  1810,  she  secretly  pro- 
posed to  Napoleon  the  perpetration  of  a  second 
Sicilian  vespers  upon  the  English.  The  emperor, 
detesting  such  guilt,  only  answered  by  throwing 
her  agent  into  prison,  yet  the  traces  of  the  con- 
spiracy were  detected  by  the  British  authorities  in 
1811;  and  in  1812  lord  William  Bentinck  was 
forced  to  seize  the  government,  in  the  manner 
before   recommended   by  Moore,    and    did    finally 
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expel  the  queen  by  force.  But  because  these  mea- 
sures were  not  resorted  to  in  time,  he  was  now,  - 
with  an  army  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thou- 
saod  men,  sixteen  thousand  of  which  were  British, 
only  able  to  detach  a  mixed  force  of  six  thousand 
to  aid  lord  Wellington.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
oppression  of  Ireland  required  that  sixty  thousand 
fine  soldiers  should  remain  idle  at  home,  while 
France,  with  a  Russian  war  on  hand,  was  able  to 
overmatch  the  allies  in  Spain.  Bad  government  is 
a  scoui^e  with  a  double  thong  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATIONS    IN    ANDALUSIA    AND    ESTRE- 
HADURA. 

^ojt  A  SHORT  time  previous  to  Hill's  enterprize  against 
— — —  Almaraz,  Soult,  after  driving  Ballesteros  from  the 

April.  Ronda,  and  restoring  the  communication  with 
Grenada,  sent  three  thousand  men  into  the  Niebia  ; 
partly  to  interrupt  the  march  of  some  Spaniards 
coming  from  Cadiz  to  garrison  Badajos,  partly  to 
menace  Penne  Villemur  and  Morillo,  who  still 
lingered  on  the  Odiel  against  the  wishes  of  Wel- 
lington. The  French  arguments  were  more  effec- 
tual. Those  generals  immediately  filed  along  the 
frontier  of  Portugal  towards  Estremadura,  they 
were  hastily  followed  by  the  Spanish  troops  sent 
from  Cadiz,  and  the  militia  of  the  Algarves  were 
called  out,  to  defend  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
Soult  then  remained  on  the  defensive,  for  he  ex- 
pected the  advance  of  lord  Wellington,  which  the 
approach  of  so  many  troops,  the  seeming  reluc- 
tance of  the  Spaniards  to  quit  the  Niebia,  the 
landing  of  fresh  men  from  Cadiz  af  Ayamonte,  and 
the  false  rumours  purposely  set  afloat  by  the  British 
general  seemed  to  render  certain.  Nor  did  the 
surprize  of  Almaraz,  which  he  thought  to  be 
aimed  at  the  army  of  the  south  and  not  against  the 
artny  of  Portugal,  alter  his  views. 
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The  g^eat  advantage  which  lord  Wellington  had    chap. 

gained  by  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos 

was  now  very  clearly  illustrated ;  for,  as  he  could  H17.' 
at  will  advance  either  against  the  north  or  the  aouth 
or  the  centre,  the  French  generals  in  each  quarter 
expected  him,  and  they  were  anxious  that  the 
others  should  regulate  their  movements  accordingly. 
None  would  help  the  other,  and  the  secret  plans 
of  all  were  paralyzed  until  it  was  seen  on  which 
side  the  thunderbolt  would  fall.  This  was  of  most 
consequence  in  the  south,  for  Soult's  plana  were 
vast,  dangerous,  and  ripe  for  execution. 

After  the  fall  of  Badajos  he  judged  it  unwise  to 
persevere  in  pushing  a  head  of  troops,  into  Estre- 
madura,  while  his  rear  and  flanks  were  exposal  to 
attacks  from  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Murcia ;  but  it 
was  essential,  he  thought,  to  crush  Balleateros 
before  his  forces  should  be  increased,  and  this  was 
not  to  be  effected,  while  that  general  could  flee  to 
Gibraltar  on  the  one  side,  and  Tarifa  on  the  other. 
Whereupon  Soult  had  resolved  first  to  reduce 
Tarifa,  with  a  view  to  the  ruin  of  Ballesteros,  and 
then  to  lay  siege  to  Carthagena  and  AHcant,  and 
he  cmly  awaited  the  development  of  Wellington's 
menacing  demonstrations  against  Andalusia  to  com- 
mence his  own  operations.  Great  and  difficult  his 
l^an  was,  yet  profoundly  calculated  to  effect  his 
main  object,  which  was  to  establish  his  base  so 
firmly  in  Andalusia  that,  maugre  the  forces  in  Cadiz 
and  the  Isla,  he  might  safely  enter  upon  and  follow 
up  regular  offensive  operations  in  Estreraadura  and 
against  Portugal,  instead  of  the  partial  uncertain 
expeditiops  hitherto  adopted.  In  fine,  he  designed 
to  make  lord  Wellington  feel  that  there  was  a 
powerful  army  within  a  few  marches  of  Lisbon. 
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BOOK       Thinking  that  Carth&gena  and  Tarifa,  and  even 

>  Alicant  must  fall,  with  the  aid  of  Suchet,  which  he 

Mzf.  expected,  or  that  the  siege  of  the  first  would  bring 
down  Hill's  corps,  and  all  the  disposable  Spanish 
troops  to  save  it,  he  desired  that  the  army  of 
Portugal,  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  should 
operate  so  as  to  keep  lord  Wetlington  employed 
north  of  the  Tagus.  He  could  then  by  himself 
carry  on  the  sieges  he  contemplated,  and  yet  leave 
a  force  under  Drouet  on  the  edge  of  Estremadura, 
strong  enough  to  oblige  Hill  to  operate  in  the 
direction  of  Carthagena  instead  of  Seville.  And 
if  this  should  happen  as  he  expected,  he  proposed 
suddenly  to  concentrate  all  his  finely  organized  and 
experienced  troops,  force  on  a  general  battle,  and, 
if  victorious,  the  preparations  being  made  before 
hand,  to  follow  up  the  blow  by  a  rapid  march 
upon  Portugal,  and  so  enter  Lisbon;  or  by  bring- 
ing Wellington  in  all  haste  to  the  defence  of  that 
capital,  confine  the  war,  while  Napoleon  was  in 
Russia,  to  a  comer  of  the  Peninsula. 

This  great  project  was  strictly  in  the  spirit  of 
the  emperor's  instructions.  For  that  consummate 
commander  had  desired  his  lieutenants  to  make 
lord  Wellington  feel  that  his  enemies  were  not 
passively  defensive.  He  had  urged  them  to  press 
the  allies  close  on  each  flank,  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  make  Marmont  understand  that,  although 
there  was  no  object  to  be  attained  by  entering  the 
north-east  of  Portugal,  and  fighting  a  general 
battle  on  ground  favourable  to  lord  Wellington, 
it  was  contrary  to  all  military  principles,  to  with- 
draw several  days'  march  from  the  allies*  outposts, 
and  by  such  a  timid  defensive  system,  to  give  the 
English    general    the    power    of   choosing  when 
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and  where  to  strike.      Now  the  loss  of  Badajos,    *'°*'*' 

and  the  difficulty  of  maintainiDg  a  defensive  war 

a^Dst  the  increasing  forces  of  the  allies  in  the  t*»f'- 
south  of  Andalusia,  rendered  it  extremely  onerous 
for  Soult  to  press  Wellington's  flank  in  Estrema- 
dara  ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  profound  modiBcation 
of  the  emperor's  views,  to  urge  the  king  and  Mar- 
mont  to  active  operation  in  the  north,  while  he 
besieged  Tarifa  and  Carthagena,  keeping  his  army 
in  mass  ready  for  a  sudden  stroke  in  the  field, 
if  fortune  brought  the  occasion,  and  if  otherwise, 
sure  of  fixing  a  solid  base  for  future  operations 
against  Portugal. 

The  duke  of  Dalmatia  wished  to  have  commenced 
his  operations  by  the  siege  of  Tarifa  in  May,  when 
Wellington's  return  to  Beira  had  relieved  him  from 
the  fear  of  an  immediate  invasion  of  Andalusia,  but 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  181 1  and  the  continual 
movements  during  the  winter,  bad  so  reduced  his 
magazines,  both  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  that 
he  could  not  undertake  the  operation  until  the  new 
harvest  was  ripe,  and  fresh  convoys  had  replenished 
his  exhausted  stores.  His  soldiers  were  already  on 
short  allowance,  and  famine  raged  amongst  the 
people  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  his  agents  in 
Morocco  had  so  firmly  re-established  the  French 
interests  there,  that  the  emperor  refused  all  supplies 
to  the  British,  and  even  fitted  out  a  squadron  to 
insure  obedience  to  his  orders.  To  counteract  this 
mischief,  the  Gibraltar  merchant,  Viali,  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  by  sir 
Hew  Dalrytnple,  was  sent  by  sir  Henry  Wellesley 
with  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Fez,  which  failed, 
and  it  was  said  from  the  intrigues  of  the  notorious 
Charmilly  who  was  then  at  Tangier,  and  being  con- 
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^    nected  by  marriage  with  the  English  consul  there, 
—  unsuspected:   indeed  from  a  mean   hatred  to  sir 
John  Moore,  there  were  not  wanting  persons  in 
power  who  endeavoured  still  to  uphold  this  man. 

So  far  every  thing  promised  well  for  Soult's  plans, 
and  he  earnestly  demanded  that  all  his  detachments, 
and  sufficient  reinforcements,  together  with  ar- 
tillery, officers,  money,  and  convoys  of  ammunitioD 
should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  siege  of  Carthagena. 
Pending  their  arrival,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
allies,  he  repaired  to  Port  St.  Mary  where  the 
French  had,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
in  EUtremadura,  been  a  long  time  inactive.  He 
brought  down  with  him  a  number  of  the  Villantroy 
mortars,  and  having  collected  about  thirty  gun- 
boats in  the  Trocadero  canal,  commenced  a  serious 
bombardment  of  Cadiz  on  the  16th  of  May.  While 
thus  engaged,  a  sudden  landing  from  English 
vessels  was  effected  on  the  Grenada  coast,  Atmeria 
was  abandoned  by  the  French,  the  people  rose  along 
the  sea  line,  and  general  Frere,  advancing  from 
Murcia,  entrenched  himself  in  the  position  of  Venta 
de  Bahul,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Grenada.  He 
was  indeed  surprised  and  beaten  with  loss,  and  the 
insurrection  on  the  coast  was  soon  quelled,  but 
these  things  delayed  the  march  of  the  reinforce- 
ments intended  for  Drouet ;  meanwhile  Hill  surprised 
Almaraz,  and  Ballesteros,  whose  forces  had  subsisted 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  upon  the  stores  of 
Gibraltar,  advanced  against  Conroux's  division  then 
in  observation  at  Bomos  on  the  Guadalete. 

This  Spanish  general  caused  equal  anxiety  to 
Soult  and  to  Wellington,  because  his  proceedings 
involved  one  of  those  intricate  knots,  by  which  the 
important  parts  of  both  their  operations  were  fast- 
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ened.     Lord  Wellington  judged,  that,  while  a  large  ch*p- 

and  increasing  corps  which  could  be  aided  by  a 

disembarkation  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  from  m«j. 
the  Jsla  de  Leon,  menaced  the  blockade  of  Cadiz 
and  the  communications  between  Seville  and  Gre- 
nada, Soult  must  keep  a  considerable  body  in  ob- 
servation, and  consequently.  Hill  would  be  a  match 
for  the  French  in  Estremadura.  But  the  efficacy 
of  this  diversion,  depended  upon  avoiding  battles, 
seeing  that  if  Ballesteros'  army  was  crushed,  the 
French,  reinforced  in  Estremadura,  could  drive  Hill 
over  the  Tagus,  which  would  inevitably  bring  Wel- 
liDgton  himself  to  his  succour.  Soult  was  for  the 
same  reason  as  earnest  to  bring  the  Spanish  general 
to  action,  as  Wellington  was  to  prevent  a  battle,  and 
Ballesteros,  a  man  of  infinite  arrogance,  despised 
both.  Having  obtained  money  and  supplies  from 
Gibraltar  to  replace  the  expenditure  of  his  former 
excursion  against  Seville,  he  marched  with  eight 
thousand  men  against  Conroux,  and  that  French- 
man, aware  of  his  intention,  induced  him,  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  fear,  to  attack  an  entrenched  camp  in  a 
disorderly  manner.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  battle 
took  place,  and  Conroux  issuing  forth  unexpect- 
edly killed  or  took  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards,  and 
drove  the  rest  to  the  hills,  from  whence  they  re- 
treated to  San  Roque.  How  this  victory  was  felt 
in  Estremadura  shall  now  be  shewn. 

The  loss  of  Almaraz  had  put  all  the  French 
corps  in  movement.  A  division  of  Marmont's  army 
crossed  the  Gredos  mountains,  to  replace  Foy  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  latter  general, 
passing  that  river  by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  moved 
through  the  mountains  of  Guadalupe,  and  succoured 
the  garrison  of  Mirabete  on  the  26th  of  May.   When. 
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xv?i*  he  retired  the  partidas  of  the  Guadalupe  renewed 

the  blockade,  and  Hill,  now  strongly  reinforced  by 

JdmI  lord  Wellington,  advanced  to  Zafra,  whereupon 
Drouet,  unable  to  meet  him,  fell  back  to  Azagua. 
Hill,  wishing  to  protect  the  gathering  of  the  har- 
vest, then  detached  Penne  Villemur's  horsemen, 
from  Llerena  on  the  right  flank,  and  general  Slade, 
with  the  third  dr^oon  guards  and  the  royals, 
from  Llera  on  the  left  flank  ;  General  Lallemande, 
having  a  like  object,  came  forward  with  two  regi- 
ments of  French  dragoons,  on  the  side  of  Valencia 
de  las  Torres,  whereupon  Hill,  hoping  to  cut  him  off, 
placed  Slade's  dragoons  in  a  wood  with  direc- 
tions to  await  further  orders.  Slade  faearmg  that 
Lallemand  was  so  near,  and  no  wise  superior  to 
himself  in  numbers,  forgot  his  orders,  advanced 
and  drove  the  French  cavalry  with  loss  beyond  the 
defile  of  Maquilla,  a  distance  of  eight  miles ;  and 
through  the  pass  also  the  British  rashly  galloped  in 
pursuit,  the  general  riding  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
and  the  supports  joining  tumultuously  in  the  charge. 
But  in  the  plain  beyond  stood  Lallemand  with 
his  reserves  well  in  hand.  He  broke  the  disorderly 
English  mass  thus  rushing  on  him,  killed  or  wound- 
ed forty-eight  men,  pursued  the  rest  for  six  miles, 
recovered  all  his  own  prisoners,  and  took  more  than 
a  hundred,  including  two  officers,  from  his  adver- 
sary; and  the  like  bitter  results  will  generally  attend 
what  is  called  "  dashing"  in  war,  which  in  other 
words  means  courage  without  prudence.  Two  days 
after  this  event  the  Austrian  Strenowitz,  whose  ex- 
ploits have  been  before  noticed,  marched  with  fifb^ 
men  of  the  same  regiments,  to  fetch  ofl*  some  of  the 
English  prisoners  who  had  been  left,  by  the  French, 
under  a  slender  guard  in  the  village  of  Maquilla. 
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Eigh^  of  the  enemy  met  him  on  the  march,  yet  by  ^^hap. 

fine  management  he  overthrew  him,  and  losing  only 

one  man  himself,  killed  many  French,  executed  his    Ju*. 
mission,  and  returned  with  an  officer  and  twenty 
other  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs,  when  the  defeat  of 
Ballesteros  at  Bomoz,  enabled  Soult  to  reinforce 
Drouet,  with  Barois's  division  of  infantry  and  two 
divisions  of  cavalry ;  they  marched  across  the 
Morena,  but  for  reasons,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
by  the  royal  road  of  St.  OUala,  a  line  of  direction 
which  obliged  Drouet  to  make  a  flank  march  by  his 
left  towards  Llerena  to  form  his  junction  with  them. 
It  was  efiected  on  the  I8th,  and  the  allies  then  fell 
back  gradually  towards  Albuera,  where  being 
joined  by  four  Portuguese  regiments  from  Badajos, 
and  by  the  fifth  Spanish  army,  Hilt  formed  a  line 
of  battle  furnishing  twenty  thousand  infantry,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  twenty-four 
guns. 

Drouet  had  only  twenty-one  thousand  men,  of 
which  three  thousand  were  cavalry,  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery ;  the  allies  were  therefore  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  French  army  was  better 
composed,  and  battle  seemed  inevitable,  for  both 
generals  had  discretionary  orders.  However  the 
French  cavalry  did  not  advance  further  than  Almen- 
dralejo,  and  Hill  who  had  shewn  himself  so  daring 
at  Aroyo  Molino  and  Atmaraz,  now,  with  an  un- 
common mastery  of  ambition,  refrained  from  an 
action  which  promised  him  unbounded  fame,  simply 
because  he  was  uncertain  whether  the  state  of  lord 
Wellington's  operations  in  Castile,  then  in  full  pro- 
gress, would  warrant  one.  His  recent  exploits  had 
been  so  splendid  that  a  great  battle  gained  at  this 
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BOOK   time  would,  with  the  assistance  of  euvious  malice, 

have  placed  his  reputation  on  a  level  with  Welling- 

jnif.  ton's.  Yet  he  was  habituated  to  command,  and  his 
adversary's  talents  were  moderate,  his  forbearance 
must  therefore  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  purest 
patriotism. 

Early  in  July  the  French  cavalry  entered  Al- 
mendralejo  and  Santa  Marta,  cut  off  two  hundred 
Spanish  horsemen,  and  surprised  a  small  British 
cavalry  post;  Hill  who  had  then  received  fresh 
instractions,  and  was  eager  to  fight,  quickly  drove 
them  with  loss  from  both  places.  Drouet  imme- 
diately concentrated  his  forces  and  retired  to  La 
Granja,  and  was  followed  by  the  allies,  but  the 
account  of  the  transactions  in  Andalusia  and  Estre- 
madura  must  be  here  closed,  because  those  which 
followed  belong  to  the  general  combinations.  And 
as  the  causes  of  these  last  movements,  and  their 
effects  upon  the  general  campaign,  are  of  an  intri- 
cate nature,  to  avoid  confusion  the  explanation  of 
them  is  reserved  for  another  place:  meanwhile  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe  that  political  chaos, 
amidst  which  Wellington's  army  appeared  as  the 
ark  amongst  the  meeting  clouds  and  rising  waters 
of  the  deluge. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POLITICAL    SITUATION    OF    FRANCE. 

The  unmatched  power  of  Napoleon's  genius  was  cbap. 
DOW  being  displayed  in  a  wonderful  manner.    His  _ 


interest,  bis  inclination,  and  his  expectation  were  *''^- 
alike  opposed  to  a  war  with  Russia,  but  Alexander 
and  himself,  each  hoping  that  a  menacing  display 
of  strength  would  reduce  the  other  to  negotiation, 
advanced,  step  by  step,  until  blows  could  no  longer 
be  avoided.  Napoleon,  a  man  capable  of  sincere 
friendship,  had  relied  too  much  and  too  long  on 
the  existence  of  a  like  feeling  in  the  Russian  em- 
peror; and  misled,  perhaps,  by  the  sentiment  of 
his  own  energy,  did  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the 
daring  intrigues  of  a  court,  where  secret  com- 
binations of  the  nobles  formed  the  real  governing 
power. 

That  the  cabinet  of  Petersbui^h  should  be,  more 
than  ordinarily  subject  to  such  combinations  at 
this  pteriod,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
greatness  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  treaties 
of  Tilsit  and  Erfurth ;  the  continental  system 
had  so  deeply  injured  the  fortunes  of  the  Russian 
noblemen,  that  their  sovereign's  authority  in  support 
of  it  was  as  nothing.  During  the  Austrian  war 
of  1809,  when  Alexander  was  yet  warm  frem 
Napoleon's   society  at  Erfurth,   the  aid  given  to 
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BOOK    France  was  a  mockery,  and  a  desire  to  join  a  north- 

em  confederation  against  Napoleon  was  even  then 

scarcely  concealed  at  St.  Petersbui^h,  where  the 
French  ambassador  was  coldly  treated.  The  royvl 
family  of  Prussia  were,  it  is  true,  at  the  same  time, 
mortified  by  a  reception  which  inclined  them  to  side 
with  France,  against  the  wishes  of  their  people  and 
their  ministers,  but  in  Russia,  Romanzow  alone 
was  averse  to  choose  that  moment  to  declare  gainst 
Napoleon.  And  this  was  so  certain  that  Austria, 
anticipating  the  explosion,  was  only  undecided 
whether  the  lung  of  Prussia  should  be  punished 
or  the  people  rewarded,  whether  she  herself  should 
befriend  or  plunder  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

At  that  time  also,  the  Russian  naval  commander, 
in  the  Adriatic,  being  ordered  to  sail  to  Ancona 
for  the  purpose  of  convoying  Marmont's  troops 
from  Dalmatia  to  Italy,  refused,  on  the  plea 
that  his  ships  were  not  sea-worthy ;  yet  secretly 
he  informed  the  governor  of  Trieste  that  they 
would  be  in  excellent  order  to  assist  an  Austrian 
corps  against  the  French  !  Admiral  Tcfatchagoff's 
strange  project  of  marching  upon  Italy  from 
Bucharest  has  been  already  noticed,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  expedition  was  to  be  conducted 
upon  popular  principles,  the  interests  of  the  Sici- 
lian court  being  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  At  a  later  period,  in  1812,  admiral 
Gri^  proposed  to  place  an  auxiliary  Russian  army 
under  either  Wellington  or  lord  William  Bentinck, 
and  it  was  accepted ;  but  when  the  Russian  am- 
bassador in  London  was  applied  to  upcm  the  subject, 
he  unequivocally  declared  that  the  emperor  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter ! 

With  a  court  so   situated,   angry   negotiations 
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once  commenced  rendered  war  inevitable,  and  the  (^bap. 
more  especially  that  the  Russian  cabinet,  which  had  — — — 
long  detennioed  on  hostilities  though  undecided 
as  to  the  time  of  drawing  the  sword,  was  well 
aware  of  the  secret  designs  and  proceedings  of 
Austria  in  Italy,  and  of  Murat's  discontent.  The 
Hollanders  were  known  to  desire  independence, 
and  the  deep  hatred  which  the  people  of  Prussia 
bore  to  the  French  was  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
Bemadotte,  who  very  early  had  resolved  to  cast 
down  the  ladder  by  which  he  rose,  was  the  secret 
adviser  of  these  practices  against  Napoleon's  power 
in  Italy,  and  he  was  also  in  communication  with 
the  Spaniards.  Thus  Napoleon,  having  a  war  in 
Spain  which  required  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  keep  in  a  balanced  state,  was  forced,  by 
resistless  circumstances,  into  another  and  more 
formidable  contest  in  the  distant  north,  when  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  prepared  to  rise  upon  his 
lines  of  communication,  and  when  his  extensive 
sea-frontier  was  exposed  to  the  all-powerful  navy 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  conqueror's  march  to  Moscow,  amidst  such 
dangers,  was  a  design  more  vast,  more  hardy,  more 
astounding  than  ever  before  entered  the  imsigination 
of  man  ;  yet  it  was  achieved,  and  solely  by  the  force 
of  his  genius.  For  having  oi^nised  two  hundred 
thousand  French  soldiers,  as  a  pretorian  guard,  he 
stepped  resolutely  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and 
monarchs  and  nations  bent  submissively  before  him  ; 
secret  hostility  ceased,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Bemadotte,  the  crowned  and  anointed  plotters  quitted 
their  work  to  follow  his  chariot-wheels.  Dresden 
saw  the  ancient  story  of  the  King  of  Kings  renewed 
in  his  person ;  and  the  two  hundred  thousand  French 
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lv?[^  soldiers  arrived  on  the  Niemen  in  company  with 
— — — two  hundred  thousand  allies.  On  that  river  four 
hundred  thousand  troops,  I  have  seen  the  imperial 
returns,  were  assembled  by  this  wonderful  man,  all 
disciplined  warriors,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
different  national  feelings,  all  proud  of  the  un- 
matched genius  of  their  leader.  Yet,  even  in  that 
hour  of  dizzy  elevation,  Napoleon,  deeply  sensible 
of  the  iuherent  weakness  of  a  throne  unhallowed 
by  time,  described  by  one  emphatic  phrase  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  political  situation.  During  the  passage 
of  the  Niemen,  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers,  whose 
burnished  armour  flashed  in  the  sun  while  their 
cries  of  salutation  pealed  in  unison  with  the 
thunder  of  the  horses'  feet,  were  passing  like  a 
foaming  torrent  towards  the  river,  when  Napoleon 
turned  and  thus  addressed  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  whose 
republican  principles  were  well  known, 

"  No  monarch  ever  had  such  an  army?" 

"  No,  sire." 

"  The  French  are  a  fine  people ;  they  deserve 
more  liberty,  and  they  shall  have  it,  but,  St.  Cyr, 
no  liberty  of  the  press !  That  army,  mighty  as  it 
is,  could  not  resist  the  songs  of  Paris  !" 

Such,  then,  was  the  nature  of  Napoleon's  power 
that  success  alone  could  sustain  it ;  success  which 
depended  as  much  upon  others'  exertions  as  upion 
his  own  stupendous  genius,  for  Russia  was  far 
distant  from  Spain.  It  is  said,  I  know  not  upon 
what  authority,  that  he  at  one  moment,  had  resolved 
to  concentrate  all  the  French  troops  in  the  Peninsula 
behind  the  Ebro  during  this  expedition  to  Russia, 
but  the  capture  of  Blake's  force  at  Valencia  changed 
his  views.  Of  this  design  there  are  no  traces  in 
the  movements  of  his  armies,  nor  in  the  captured 
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papers  of  the  king,  and  there  are  some  indications   '^''a''- 

of    a    contrary  design ;  for  at  that  period  several 

foreign  agents  were  detected  examining  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  and  on  a  Frenchman,  who  killed 
himself  when  arrested  in  the  Brazils,  were  found 
papers  proving  a  mission  for  the  same  object. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  discern  the  advantage  of 
thus  crowding  three  hundred  thousand  men  on  a 
narrow  slip  of  ground,  where  they  must  have  been 
fed  from  France,  already  overburthened  with  the 
expenses  of  the  Russian  war ;  and  this  when  they 
were  numerous  enough,  if  rightly  handled,  to  have 
maintained  themselves  on  the  resources  of  Spain, 
and  near  the  Portuguese  frontier  for  a  year  at  least. 

To  have  given  up  all  the  Peninsula,  west  of  the 
Ebro,  would  have  been  productive  of  no  benefit, 
save  what  might  have  accrued  from  the  jealousy 
which  the  Spaniards  already  displayed  towards  their 
allies ;  but  if  that  jealousy,  as  was  probable,  had 
forced  the  British  general  away,  he  could  have 
carried  his  army  to  Italy,  or  have  formed  in  Ger- 
many the  nucleus  of  a  great  northern  confederation 
on  the  emperor's  rear.  Portugal  was  therefore,  in 
trutb,  the  point  of  all  Europe  in  which  the  British 
strength  was  least  dangerous  to  Napoleon  during 
the  invasion  of  Russia;  moreover,  an  immediate 
war  with  that  empire  was  not  a  certain  event 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Valencia.  Napoleon 
was  undoubtedly  anxious  to  avoid  it  while  the 
Spanish  contest  continued ;  yet,  with  a  far-reaching 
European  policy,  in  which  his  English  adversaries 
were  de6cient,  he  foresaw  and  desired  to  check 
the  growing  strength  of  that  fearful  and  wicked 
power  which  now  menaces  the  civilised  world. 

The  proposal  for  peace  which  he  made  to  England      i 
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BOOK   before  his  departure  for  the  Niemen  is  another 

circumstance  where  his  object  seems  to  have  been 

misrepresented.  It  was  called  a  device  to  reconcile 
the  French  to  the  Russian  war;  but  they  wctc 
as  eager  for  that  war  as  he  could  wish  them  to  be, 
and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  sprung  from  a  secret 
misgiving,  a  prophetic  sentiment  of  the  consequent 
power  of  Russia,  lifted,  as  she  then  would  be 
towards  liniversal  tyranny,  by  the  very  arm  which 
he  had  raised  to  restrain  her.  The  ostensible 
ground  of  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor  Alexander 
was  the  continental  system ;  yet,  in  this  proposal 
for  peace,  he  offered  to  acknowledge  the  house  of 
Braganza  in  Portugal,  the  house  of  Bourbon  in 
Sicily,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  Peninsula, 
if  England  would  join  him  in  guaranteeing  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  Joseph,  together  with  a  constitution  to 
be  arranged  by  a  national  Cortes.  This  was  a 
virtual  renunciation  of  the  continental  system  for  the 
sake  of  peace  with  England  ;  and  a  proposal  which 
obviated  the  chai^  of  aiming  at  universal  dominion, 
seeing  that  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England 
would  have  retained  their  full  strength,  and  the 
limits  of  his  empire  would  have  been  fixed.  The 
offer  was  made  also  at  a  time  when  the  emperor 
was  certainly  more  powerful  than  he  had  ever  yet 
been,  when  Portugal  was,  by  the  avowal  of  Wel- 
lington himself,  far  from  secure,  and  Spain  quite 
exhausted.  At  peace  with  England,  Napoleon 
could  easily  have  restored  the  Polish  nation,  and 
Russia  would  have  been  repressed.  Now,  Poland 
has  fallen,  and  Russia  stalks  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  barbarous  tyranny. 

Political  state  of  England. — The  new  administra- 
tion,   despised  by   the  country,    was  not    the  less 
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powerful  in  parliament;  its  domestic  proceedings  chap. 

were  therefore  characterised  by  all  the  corruption 

and  tyranny  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system,  without  his  re- 
deeming genius.  The  press  was  persecuted  with 
malignant  ferocity,  and  the  government  sought  to 
corrupt  all  that  it  could  not  trample  upon.  Re- 
peated successes  had  rendered  the  particular  contest 
in  the  Peninsula  popular  with  the  ardent  spirits  of 
the  nation,  and  war-prices  passed  for  glory  with 
the  merchants,  land-owners,  and  tradesmen;  but 
as  the  price  of  food  augmented  faster  than  the 
price  of  labour,  the  poorer  people  suffered,  they 
rejoiced,  indeed,  at  their  country's  triumphs  because 
the  sound  of  victory  is  always  pleasing  to  warlike 
ears,  but  they  were  discontented.  Meanwhile  all 
thinking  men,  who  were  not  biassed  by  factions, 
or  dazzled  by  military  splendour,  perceived  in  the 
enormous  expenses  incurred  to  repress  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  and  in  the  consequent  transfer  of 
property,  the  sure  foundation  of  future  reaction  and 
revolution.  The  distresses  of  the  working  classes 
had  already  produced  partial  insurrections,  and  the 
nation  at  large  was  beginning  to  perceive  that 
the  governing  powers,  whether  representative  or 
executive,  were  rapacious  usurpers  of  the  people's 
rights ;  a  perception  quickened  by  malignant  pro- 
secutions, by  the  insolent  extravagance  with  which 
the  public  money  was  lavished  on  the  family  of 
Mr.  Percevali  and  by  the  general  profusion  at 
home,  white  lord  Wellesley  declared  that  the  war 
languished  for  want  of  sustenance  abroad. 

Napoleon's  continental  system,  although  in  the 
nature  of  a  sumptuary  law,  which  the  desires  of 
men  will  never  suffer  to  exist  long  in  vigour,  was 

yet  so  efficient,  that  the  British  government, was    , 
^  C.oogic 
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^OOK    forced  to  encourage,   and  protect,    illicit  trading, 

to  the   greaX    detriment   of   mercantile  morality. 

The  island  of  Heligoland  was  the  chief  point  of 
deposit  for  this  commerce,  and  either  by  trading 
energy,  or  by  the  connivance  of  continental  govern- 
ments, the  emperor's  system  was  continually  baffled ; 
nevertheless  its  effects  will  not  quickly  pass  away; 
it  pressed  sorely  upon  the  manufacturers  at  the 
time,  and  by  giving  rise  to  rival  establishments  on 
the  coDtineht,  has  awakened  in  Germany  a  com- 
mercial spirit  by  no  means  favourable  to  England's 
manufacturing  superiority. 

But  ultimate  consequences  were  never  considered 
by  the  British  ministers  ;  ,the  immediate  object  was 
to  procure  money,  and  by  virtually  making  bank- 
notes a  legal  tender,  they  secured  unlimited  means 
at  home,  through  the  medium  of  loans  and  taxes, 
which  the  corruption  of  the  parliament,  insured  to 
them,  and  which,  by  a  reaction,  insured  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  parliament.  This  resource  failed  abroad. 
They  could,  and  did,  send  to  all  the  allies  of  Eng- 
land, enormous  supplies  in  kind,  because  to  do  so, 
was,  in  the  way  of  contracts,  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  corruption  at  home;  a  system  aptly  de- 
scribed, as  bribing  one-half  of  the  nation  with  the 
money  of  the  other  half,  in  order  to  misgovern 
both.  Specie  was  however  only  to  be  had  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  and  at  a  premium 
so  exorbitant,  that  even  the  most  reckless  poli- 
tician trembled  for  the  ultimate  consequences. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  government  was  very 
simple,  namely,  to  bribe  all  powers  to  war  down 
France.  Heuce  to  Russia  every  thing,  save  specie, 
was  granted  ^  and  hence  also,  amicable  relations 
with  Sweden  were  immediately  re-established,  and 
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the  more  readily  that  this  power  'had  lent  herself  *'^*p- 
to  the  violation  of  the  contioental  system  by  per-  -- 
mitting  the  entry  of  British  goods  at  Stralsund ; 
bat  wherever  wisdom,  or  skill,  was  required, 
the  English  minister's  resources  failed  altogether. 
With  respect  to  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  this 
truth  was  notorious ;  and  to  preserve  the  political 
support  of  the  trading  interests  at  home,  a  degra- 
ding :>nd  deceitful  policy,  quite  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  lord  Wellington's  counsels,  was  followed 
in  regard  to  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies. 

The  short-sighted  injustice  of  the  system  was  how- 
ever most  glaring  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Mutual  complaints,  the  dregs  of  the 
war  of  independence,  bad  long  characterised  the  in- 
tercourse between  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments, and  these  discontents  were  turned  into  ex- 
treme hatred  by  the  progress  of  the  war  with  France. 
The  British  government  in  1806  proclaimed,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  a  blockade  of  the 
French  coast,  which  could  not  be  enforced.  Napo- 
leon, in  return,  issued  the  celebrated  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan,  which  produced  the  no  less  cele- 
brated orders  in  council.  The  commerce  of  all 
neutrals  was  thus  extinguished  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  belligerents  ;  but  the  latter  very  soon  finding 
that  their  mutual  convenience  required  some  re- 
laxation of  mutual  violence,  granted  licenses  to 
each  others  ships,  and  by  this  scandalous  evasion 
of  their  own  policy,  caused  the  whole  of  the  evil 
to  fall  upon  the  neutral,  who  was  yet  called  the 
friend  of  both  parties. 

The  Americans,  unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  two 
such  powerful  states,  were  yet  resolved  not  to  sub- 
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I^OK   mit  to  the  tyranny  of  either ;  but  the  injustice  of 

the  English  government  was  the  most  direct,  and 

extended  in  its  operations,  and  it  was  rendered 
in6nitely  more  bitter  by  the  violence  used  towards 
the  seamen  of  the  United  States  :  not  less  than  six 
thousand  sailors,  it  was  said,  were  taken  from  mer- 
chant vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  forced  to  serve 
in  the  British  men-of-war.  Wherefore,  after  first 
leii  '  passing  retaliatory,  or  rather  warning  acts,  called  the 
non-intercourse,  non-importation,  and  embargo  acts, 
the  Americans  finally  declared  war,  at  the  moment 
when  the  British  government,  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  injustice,  had  just  re- 
scinded the  orders  in  council. 

The  immediate  efiects  of  these  proceedings  oa 
the  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  shall  be  noticed  in 
another  place,  but  the  ultimate  eflFects  on  Eng- 
land's prosperity  have  not  yet  be^i  unfolded. 
The  struggle  prematurely  told  the  secret  of 
American  strength,  and  it  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  a  people,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  curse  of  black  slavery  which  clings  to  them, 
adding  the  most  horrible  ferocity  to  the  peculiar 
baseness  of  their  mercantile  spirit,  and  rendering 
their  republican  vanity  ridiculous,  do  in  their 
general  government  uphold  civil  institutions,  which 
have  startled  the  crazy  despotisms  of  Europe. 

Political  state  of  Spain. — Bad  government  isnqore 
hurtful  than  direct  war ;  the  ravages  of  the  last  are 
soon  repaired,  and  the  public  mind  is  often  purified, 
and  advanced,  by  the  trial  of  adversity,  but  the 
evils,  springing  from  the  former,  seem  interminable. 
In  the  Isla  de  Leon  the  unseemly  currents  of  folly, 
although    less    raging    than    before,    continued    to 
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break  open  new  channels  and  yet  abandoned  none  ch^p. 

of  the  old.     The  intrigues  of  the  princess  Carlotta 

were  unremitted,  and  though  the  danger  of  pro-  ipni. 
Toking  the  populace  of  Cadiz,  restrained  and 
frightened  her  advocates  in  the  Cortez,  she  op- 
posed the  English  diplomacy,  with  reiterated,  and 
not  quite  unfounded  accusations,  that  the  reyolt 
of  the  colonies  was  being  perfidiously  fostered 
by  Great  Britain : — a  chaise  well  calculated  to 
bwer  the  influence  of  England,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  scheme  of  mediation,  which  being 
revived  in  April  by  lord  Castlereagh,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Spaniards  with  outward  coldness, 
and  a  secret  resolution  to  reject  it  altogether ;  nor 
were  they  in  any  want  of  reasons  to  justify  their 
proceedings. 

This  mediation  had  been  commenced  by  lord 
Wellesley,  when  the  quarrel  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  was  yet  capable  of 
adjostroent ;  it  was  now  renewed  when  it  could 
not  succeed.  English  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  the  duke  of  In- 
lastado  was  to  join  them  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and 
at  first  Mr.  Stuart  was  to  have  formed  part  .of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Sydenham  being  to  succeed  him 
at  Lisbon,  but  finally  he  remained  in  Portugal  and 
Mr.  Sydenham  was  attached  to  the  commission, 
whose  composition  he  thus  described. 

"  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  the  Spanish 

language,   I   am   unacquainted  with   the  Spanish 

character,    I   know  very  little   of  Old  Spain,  and 

1  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  colonies, 

yet  I  am  part  of  a  commission  composed  of  men 

of  different  professions,  views,  habits,  feelings,  and 

opinions.     The  mediation  proposed   is  at  least  ,a         , 
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xvn""    y^"  *°°  '***'  '*  ^*^  ^^^^  forced  upon  the  govem- 
ment  of  Old  Spain,  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 

April',  ministers  who  employ  me,  and  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  they  have  not  the  slightest  confidence 
in  me." 

The  6rst  essential  object  u'as  to  have  Bardaxi's 
secret  article,  which  required  England  to  join  Old 
Spain  if  the  mediation  failed,  withdrawn  ;  but  as 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
Cortez,  the  publicity  thus  given  would  have  ruined 
the  credit  of  the  mediation  with  the  colonists. 
Nor  would  the  distrast  of  the  latter  have  been  un- 
founded, for  though  lord  Wellesley  had  offered  the 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain  to  any  arrangement 
made  under  her  mediation,  his  successors  would 
not  do  so ! 

"  They  empower  us,"  said  Mr.  Sydenham,  "  to 
negociate  and  sign  a  treaty  but  will  not  guarantee 
the  execution  of  it !  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
formal  signature  of  a  treaty  by  plenipotentiaries  is 
in  itself  a  solemn  guarantee,  if  there  is  good  faith 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  transaction ;  and  I  believe 
that  this  opinion  will  be  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  every  writer  on  the  law  of  nations.  But  this  is 
certainly  not  the  doctrine  of  our  present  ministers, 
they  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty  and  the  intention  of  seeing  it 
duly  observed," 

The  failure  of  such  a  scheme  was  inevitable. 
The  Spaniards  wanted  the  commissioners  to  go  first 
to  the  Caraccas,  where  the  revolt  being  full  blown, 
nothing  could  be  effected  ;  the  British  government 
insisted  that  they  should  go  to  Mexico,  where  the 
dispute  had  not  yet  been  pushed  to  extremities. 
After  much  useless  diplomacy,    which  continued 
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until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  n^ociation,  as  Mr.    ch^**"- 
Sydenham  had  predicted,  proved  abortive.  — -— — 

In  March  the  new  constitution  of  Spain  had  been 
solemnly  adopted,  and  a  decree  settling  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  was  promulgated.  The  infant 
Francisco  de  Paula,  the  queen  of  Etruria,  and 
their  respective  descendants  were  excluded  from 
the  succession,  which  was  to  fall  first  to  the  prin- 
cess Carlotta  If  the  infant  don  Carlos  failed  of 
heirs,  then  to  the  hereditary  princess  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  so  on,  the  empress  of  France  and  her 
descendants  being  especially  excluded.  This  ex- 
hibition of  popular  power,  under  the  pretext  of 
bafllting  Napoleon's  schemes,  struck  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy.  And  when  the  extraordinary 
Cortez  decided  that  the  ordinary  Cortez,  which 
ought  to  assemble  every  year,  should  not  be  con- 
voked until '  October  1813,  and  thus  secured  to 
itself  a  tenure  of  power  for  two  years  instead  of 
one,  the  discontent  increased  both  at  Cadiz  and  in 
the  provinces,  and  a  close  connection  was  kept  up 
between  the  malcontents  and  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, which  was  then  the  strong  hold  of  arbitrary 
power  ID  the  Peninsula. 

The  local  junta  of  Estremadura  adopted  Carlotta's 
claims,  in  their  whole  extent,  and  communicated  on 
the  subject,  at  first  secretly  with  the  Portuguese 
regency,  and  then  more  openly  with  Mr.  Stuart. 
Their  scheme  was  to  remove  all  the  acting  provin- 
cial authorities,  and  to  replace  them  with  persons 
acknowledging  Carlotta's  sovereignty ;  they  even 
declared  that  they  would  abide  by  the  new  consti- 
tution, only  so  far  as  it  acknowledged  what  they 
called  legitimate  power,  in  other  words,  the  princess 
was  to   be  sole  regent.      Nevertheless    this  party 
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^"Jt   activity,  being  only  another  name  for  the  democratic 
spirit  rising  la  opposition  to  the  aristocratic  princi- 
ple upon  which  England  afforded  her  assistance  to 
the  Peninsula. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Spain  was  not  less  absurd 
than  their  home  policy,  but  it  was  necessarily  con- 
tracted. Castro,  the  envoy  at  Lisbon,  who  was 
agreeable  both  to  the  Portuguese  and  British  autho- 
rities, was  removed,  and  Bardaxi,  who  was  opposed 
to  both,  substituted.  This  Bardaxi  had  been  just 
before  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Stockholm,  to 
arrange  a  treaty  with  that  court,  and  he  was  referred 
to  Russia  for  his  answer,  so  completely  subservient 
was  Bemadotte  to  the  czar.  One  point  however 
was  characterlsticalty  discussed  by  the  Swedish 
prince  and  the  Spanish  envoy.  Bardaxi  demanded 
assistance  in  troops,  and  Bemadotte  in  reply  asked 
'for  a  subsidy,  which  was  promised  without  hesita- 
tion, but  security  for  the  payment  being  desired, 
the  negociation  instantly  dropped !  A  treaty  of 
alliance  was  however  concluded  between  Spain  and 
Russia,  in  July,  and  while  Bardaxi  was  thus  pre- 
tending to  subsidize  Sweden,  the  unceasing  solici- 
tations of  his  own  government  had  extorted  from 
England  a  grant  of  one  million  of  money,  together 
with  arms  and  clothing  for  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  in  return  for  which  five  thousand  Spaniards 
were  to  be  enlisted  for  the  British  ranks. 

To  raise  Spanish  corps  had  long  been  a  favourite 
project  with  many  English  officers,  general  Graham 
had  deigned  to  offer  his  services,  and  great  ad- 
vantages were  anticipated  by  those  who  still  be- 
lieved in  Spanish  heroism.  Joseph  was  even  dis- 
quieted, for  the  Catalans  had  formally  demanded 
such  assistance,  and  a  like  feeling  was  now  ex-, 
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pressed  in  other  places,  yet  when  it  came  to  the   chap. 

proof  only  two  or  three  hundred  starving  Spaniards 

of  the  poorest  condition  enlisted ;  they  were  re- 
cruited principally  by  the  light  division,  were  taught 
with  care  and  placed  with  English  comrades,  yet  the 
experiment  failed,  they  did  not  make  good  soldiers. 
Meanwhile  the  regency  demanded  and  obtained 
from  England,  arms,  clothing,  and  equipments  for 
ten  thousand  cavalry,  though  they  had  scarce  five 
hundred  regular  horsemen  to  arm  at  the  time,  and  had 
just  rejected  the  aid  of  the  Austrian  officers  in  the  or- 
ganization of  new  corps.  Thus  the  supplies  granted 
by  Great  Britain  continued  to  be  embezzled  or 
wasted;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling  amelio- 
ration in  the  state  of  Carlos  d'Espafias'  corps  effected 
by  the  direct  interposition  of  Wellington,  no  public 
benefit  seemed  likely  at  first  to  accrue  from  the 
subsidy,  for  every  branch  of  administration  in  Spain, 
whether  civil  or  military,  foreign  or  domestic,  was 
cankered  to  the  core.  The  public  mischief  was  be- 
come portentous. 

Ferdinand  living  in  tranquillity  at  Valen^ay  was 
so  averse  to  encounter  any  dangers  for  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  that  he  rejected  all  offers  of  assistance 
to  escape.  KolH  and  the  brothers  Sagas  had  been 
alike  disregarded.  The  councellor  Sobrul,  who 
while  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  allies,  had 
so  long  lived  at  Victor's  head-quarters,  and  had 
travelled  with  that  marshal  to  France,  now  proposed 
to  carry  the  prince  off,  and  he  also  was  baffled  as 
his  predecessors  had  been.  Ferdinand  would  listen 
to  no  proposal  save  through  Escoiquez,  who  lived 
at  some  distance,  and  Sobral  who  judged  this  man 
one  not  to  be  trusted,  immediately  made  his  way  to 
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^^^   Lisbon,  fearful  of  being  betrayed  by  the  prince  to 
— :       '   whose  succour  he  had  come. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  was  advancing  towards  the 
political  conquest  of  the  coontry,  and  spoke  with 
ostentation,  of  assembling  a  cortes  in  hia  own  inte- 
rests ;  but  this  was  to  cover  a  secret  intercourse  with 
the  cortes  in  the  Isla  de  Leon  where  his  partizaos 
called  "  A/rantxsados"  were  increasing:  for  many 
of  the  democratic  par^,  seeing  that  the  gulf  which 
separated  them  from  the  clei^y,  and  from  England, 
could  never  be  closed,  and  that  the  bad  system  of 
government,  deprived  them  of  the  people's  support, 
were  willing  to  treat  with  the  intrusive  monarch 
as  one  whose  principles  were  more  in  unison  with 
their  own.  Joseph  secretly  offered  to  adopt  the 
new  constitution,  with  some  modiiications,  and  as 
many  of  the  cortes  were  inclined  to  accept  his  terms, 
the  British  policy  was  on  the  eve  of  suffering  a 
signal  defeat,  when  Wellington's  iron  arm  again 
6xed  the  destiny  of  the  Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POLITICAL   STATE    OF    PORTUGAL. 

The  internal  condition  of  this  country  was  not  im-  ^%\^' 
proved.  Tlie  government,  composed  of  civiJiana,  ~^ — 
was  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling  to  stimulate  the 
branches  of  administration  connected  with  military 
affairs,  and  the  complaints  of  the  army,  reaching 
the  Brazils,  drew  reprimands  from  the  prince ; 
but  instead  of  meeting  the  evil  with  suitable  laws, 
he  only  increased  Beresford's  authority,  which  was 
already  suflSciently  great.  Thus  while  the  foreigner's 
power  augmented,  the  native  authorities  were 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  as  their 
influence  to  do  good  dwindled,  their  ill-will  in- 
creased, and  their  power  of  mischief  was  not  les- 
sened, because  they  still  formed  the  intermediate  link 
between  the  military  ccnnmander  and  the  subordi- 
nate authorities.  Hence  what  with  the  passive  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  the  abuses  of  the  government, 
and  the  double  dealing  at  the  Brazils,  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  of  lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart 
was  counterbalanced. 

The  latter  had  foreseen  that  the  regent's  con- 
cessions  at  the  time  of  Borel's  arrest  would  pro- 
duce but  a  mcHnentary  effect  in  Portugal,  and  all 
the  intrigues  at  Rio  Janeiro  revived  when  lord 
Wellesley  disgusted  with  Perceval's  incapacity, 
had    quitted    the   British    cabinet.      But  p^evio^s 
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"^•^  to  that  event,  Mr.  Sydenham,  whose  mission  to 
Portugal  has  been  noticed,  had  so  strongly  repre- 
sented the  evil  effects  of  lord  Strangford's  conduct, 
that  lord  "Wellesley  would  have  immediately  dis- 
missed him,  if  Mr.  Sydenham,  who  was  offered  the 
situation,  had  not  refused  to  profit  from  the  effects 
of  his  own  report.  It  was  then  judged  proper  to 
send  lord  Louvaine  with  the  rank  of  ambassador, 
and  he  was  to  touch  at  Lisbon  and  consult  with 
lord  Wellington  whether  to  press  the  prince's  return 
to  Portugal,  or  insist  upon  a  change  in  the  regency; 
meanwhile  a  confidential  agent,  despatched  direct 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  to  keep  lord  Strangford  in  the 
strict  line  of  his  instructions  until  the  ambassador 
arrived. 

But  lord  Louvaine  was  on  bad  terms  with  his 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  a  zealous  friend 
to  lord  Strangford ;  and  for  a  government,  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  corruption,  the  discontent  of  a 
nobleman,  possessing  powerful  parliamentary  influ- 
ence, was  necessarily  of  more  consequence  than  the 
success  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.  Ere  a  fit 
successor  to  lord  Strangford  could  be  found,  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal  acceded  to  lord  Welling- 
ton's demands,  and  it  was  then  judged  expedient  to 
await  the  effect  of  this  change  of  policy.  Mean- 
while the  dissensions,  which  led  to  the  change  of 
ministry  arose,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
English  cabinet  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  affairs. 
Thus  lord  Strangford's  career  was  for  some  time 
uncontrolled,  yet  after  several  severe  rebukes  from 
lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,  it  was  at  last 
arrested,  by  a  conviction  that  his  tenure  of  place 
depended  upon  their  will. 

However,  prior  to  this  salutary  check  on  the  Bra- 
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zittan  intrigues,  lord  Wellesley  had  so  far  intimidated   '^vf' 
the  prince  regent  of  Portugal,  that  besides  assenting  ■ 

to  the  refonnsjhe  despatched  Mr.  DeLemos  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  furnished  with  authority  for  Beresford  to 
act  despotically  in  all  things  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  army.  Moreover  lord  Wel- 
lington was  empowered  to  dismiss  Principal  Souza 
from  the  regency ;  and  lord  Castlereagh,  following 
up  his  predecessor's  policy  on  this  head,  insisted 
that  all  the  obnoxious  members  of  the  regency 
should  be  set  aside  and  others  appointed.  And  these 
blows  at  the  power  of  the  Souza  faction,  were  ac- 
companied by  the  death  of  Linhares,  the  head  of 
the  family,  an  event  which  paralyzed  the  court  of 
Rio  Janeiro  for  a  considerable  time ;  nevertheless 
the  Souzas  were  still  so  strong,  that  Domingo  Souza, 
DOW  Count  of  Funchal,  was  appointed  prime  minis- 
ter, although  he  retained  his  situation  as  ambassador 
to  the  English  court,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
London. 

Lord  Wellington,  whose  long  experience  of  Indian 
intrigues  rendered  him  the  fittest  person  possible  to 
deal  with  the  exactions,  and  political  cunning  of  a 
people  who  so  much  resemble  Asiatics,  now  opposed 
the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  members  from  the 
regency.  He  would  not  even  dismiss  the  Principal 
Souza;  for  with  a  refined  policy  he  argued,  that  the 
opposition  to  his  measures  arose,  as  much  from  the 
national,  as  from  the  individual  character  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities,  several  of  whom  were  under 
the  displeasure  of  their  own  court,  and  consequently 
dependent  upon  the  British  power,  for  support 
against  their  enemies.  There  were  amongst  them 
also,  persons  of  great  ability,  and  hence  no  bene- 
ficial change  could  be  expected,  because  the  influ- 
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^|K  ence  already  gained  would  be  lost  with  new  men. 
— — — The  latter  would  have  the  same  faults,  with  leas 
talent,  and  less  dependence  on  the  British  power, 
and  the  dismissed  ministers  would  become  active 
enemies.  The  patriarch  would  go  to  Oporto,  where 
hia  power  to  do  mischief  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  Principal  Souza  would  then  be  made  patriarch. 
It  was  indeed  very  desirable  to  drive  this  man, 
whose  absurdity  was  so  great  as  to  create  a  suspi- 
cion of  insanity,  from  the  regency,  but  he  could 
neither  be  persuaded,  nor  forced,  to  quit  Portugal. 
His  dismissal  had  been  extorted  from  the  prince  by 
the  power  of  the  British  government,  he  would 
therefore  maintain  his  secret  influence  over  the  civil 
administration,  he  would  be  considered  a  martyr  to 
foreign  influence,  which  would  increase  his  popu- 
larity, and  his  power  would  be  augmented  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  character  as  patriarch.  Very  little 
advantage  could  then  be  derived  from  a  change, 
and  any  reform  would  be  attributed  to  the  English 
influence,  against  which  the  numerous  interests, 
involved  in  the  preservation  of  abuses,  would  in- 
stantly combine  with  active  enmity. 

On  the  other  hand,the  government  of  Portugal  had 
never  yet  laid  the  real  nature  of  the  war  fairly  before 
the  people.  The  latter  had  been  deceived,  flattered, 
cajoled,  their  prowess  in  the  field  extolled  beyond 
reason,  and  the  enemy  spoken  of  contemptuously ; 
but  the  resources  of  the  nation,  which  essentially 
consisted  neither  in  its  armies,  nor  in  its  revenue, 
nor  in  its  boasting,  but  in  the  sacrificing  of  all  inte- 
rests to  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  had  never 
been  vigorously  used  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
the  war.  The  regency  had  neither  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  population  nor  yet  enforced  sacri- 
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fices,  by  measures,  which  were  absolutely  neces-  *'v}^' 
saiy,  because  as  the  English  general  honestly  ob — — — — 
served,  no  people  would  ever  voluntarily  bear  such 
enormous,  though  necessary  burthens ;  strong  laws 
and  heavy  penalties  could  alone  insure  obedience. 
The  Portuguese  government  relied  upon  England, 
and  her  subsidies,  and  resisted  all  measures  which 
could  render  their  natural  resources  more  available. 
Their  subordinates  on  the  same  principle  executed 
corruptly  and  vexatiously,  or  evaded,  the  military 
regulations,  and  the  chief  supporters  of  all  this  mis- 
chief were  the  Principal  and  his  faction. 

Thus  dragged  by  opposing  forces,  and  environed 
with  difficulties,  Wellington  took  a  middle  course. 
That  is,  he  strove  by  reproaches  and  by  redoubled 
activity,  to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  the  authori- 
ties ;  he  desired  the  British  ministers  at  Lisbon,  and 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  to  paint  the  dangerous  state  of  Por- 
tugal in  vivid  colours,  and  to  urge  the  prince  regent 
in  the  strongest  manner,  to  enforce  the  reform  of 
those  gross  abuses,  which  in  the  taxes,  in  the  cus- 
toms, in  the  general  expenditure,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  orders  by  the  inferior  magistrates,  were 
withering  the  strength  of  the  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  his  duties  in  the  field, 
sometimes  actually  from  the  field  of  battle  itself,  he 
transmitted  memoirs  upon  the  nature  of  these  difie- 
rent  evils,  and  the  remedies  for  them ;  memoirs  which 
will  attest  to  the  latest  posterity  the  greatness  and 
vigour  of  his  capacity. 

These  efforts,  aided  by  the  suspension  of  the 
subsidy,  produced  partial  reforms,  yet  the  natural 
weakness  of  character  and  obstinacy  of  the  prince 
r^ent,  were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  any  gene- 
ral or  permanent  cure;    the  first  defect  rendered 
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^^*^  him  the  tool  of  the  court  intriguers,  and  the  second 
-  -  was  to  be  warily  dealt  with,  lest  some  do^ed  con- 
duct should  oblige  Welling^n  to  put  his  often  re- 
peated threat,  of  abandoning  the  country,  into  exe- 
cution. The  success  of  the  contest  was  in  fact  of 
more  importance  to  England,  than  to  Portugal,  and 
this  occult  knot  could  neither  be  untied  nor  cut ; 
the  difficulty  could  with  appliances  be  lessened, 
but  might  not  be  swept  away;  hence  the  British 
general  involved  in  ceaseless  disputes,  and  suffering 
hourly  mortifications,  the  least  of  which  would  have 
broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  man,  had  to  strug- 
gle as  he  could  to  victory. 

Viewing  the  contest  as  one  of  life  or  death  to 
Portugal,  he  desired  to  make  the  whole  political 
economy  of  the  state  a  simple  provision  for  the 
war,  and  when  thwarted,  bis  reproaches  were  as 
bitter  as  they  were  just ;  nevertheless,  the  men  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  were  not  devoid  of 
merit.  In  after  times,  while  complaining  that  he 
could  find  no  persons  of  talent  in  Spain,  he  admitted 
that  amongst  the  Portuguese,  Redondo  possessed 
both  probity  and  ability,  that  Nogueira  was  a  states- 
man of  capacity  equal  to  the  discussion  of  great 
questions,  and  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe  had  a 
better  public  servant  than  Forjas.  Even  the  rest- 
less Principal  disinterestedly  prosecuted  measu^esr 
for  forcing  the  clergy  to  pay  their  just  share  of  the 
imposts.  But  greatness  of  mind,  on  great  occasions, 
is  a  rare  quality.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  considered 
the  sacrifices  demanded,  a  sharper  ill  than  submis- 
sion, and  it  was  impossible  to  unite  entire  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  the  British  authorities,  with  an 
energetic,  original  spirit,  in  the  native  government. 
The  Souza  faction  was  always  violent  and  foolish  i 
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the  milder  opposition  of  the  three  gentlemen,  above    chap. 

meotioned,    was  excusable.      Lord    Wellington,   a 

foreigner,  was  serving  his  own  country,  pleasing  his 
own  government,  and  forwarding  his  own  fortune, 
final  success  was  sure  to  send  him  to  England,  re- 
splendent with  glory,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  Por- 
tuguese ill-will.  The  native  authorities  had  no 
snch  prospects.  Their  exertions  brought  little  of 
personal  fame,  they  were  disliked  by  their  own 
prince,  hated  by  his  favourites,  and  they  feared  to 
excite  the  enmity  of  the  people,  by  a  vigour,  which, 
being  unpleasing  to  their  sovereign,  would  inevita- 
bly draw  evil  upon  themselves ;  from  the  French  if 
the  invasion  succeeded,  from  their  own  court  if  the 
independence  of  the  country  should  be  ultimately 
obtained. 

But  thus  much  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  justice, 
it  is  yet  to  be  affirmed,  with  truth,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  governments  was 
always  unwise,  often  base.  Notwithstanding  the 
prince's  concessions,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
medy any  abuses.  The  Lisbon  government  substi- 
tuting -evasive  for  active  opposition,  bafRed  Wel- 
lington and  Stuart,  by  proposing  inadequate  laws, 
or  by  suffering  the  execution  of  effectual  measures 
to  be  neglected  with  impunity ;  and  the  treaty  of 
conunerce  with  England  always  supplied  them  a 
source  of  dispute,  partly  from  its  natural  difficul- 
ties, partly  from  their  own  bad  faith.  The  general's 
labours  were  thus  multiplied  not  abated  by  his  new 
powers,  and  in  measuring  these  labours,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  80  entirely  did  Portugal  depend  upon  Eng- 
land, that  Wellington  instead  of  drawing  provisions 
for  his  army  from  the  country,  in  a  manner  fed  the 
whole  Hiition,  and  wlls  often  forced  to  keep  the  army 
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*ooK    magazines  low,  that  the  people  might  live.     This  is 

proved  by  the  importation  of  rice,  flour,  beef,  and 

pork  from  America,  which  increased,  each  year  of 
the  war,  in  a  surprising  manner,  the  price  keeping 
pace  with  the  quantity,  while  the  importation  of 
dried  fish,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Portuguese,  de- 
creased. 
siMi"de  '"  ^^^^  *^*  supply  of  flour  and  wheat,  from  New 
TkUn.  York,  was  sixty  thousand  barrels.  In  1811  six 
hundred  thousand;  in  1813,  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  thousand.  Ireland,  England,  Egypt, 
Barbary,  Sicily,  the  Brazils,  parts  of  Spain,  and 
even  France,  also  contributed  to  the  consumption, 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  natural  means  of  Portu- 
gal ;  English  treasure  therefore  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  furnished  the  nation  as  well  as  the 
armies. 

The  peace  revenue  of  Portugal,  including  the 
Brazils,  the  colonies,  and  the  islands,  even  in  the 
most  flourishing  periods,  had  never  exceeded  thirty- 
six  mittions of  cruzada novas ; but  in  Itill,  although  ' 
Portugal  alone  raised  twenty-five  millions,  this  sum, 
added  to  the  British  8ubsidy,fell  very  shortof  the  actual 
expenditure ;  yet  economy  was  opposed  by  the  local 
government,  the  prince  was  continually  creating 
useless  oflices  for  his  favourites,  and  encouraging 
law-suits  and  appeals  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  troops 
and  fortresses  were  neglected,  although  the  military 
branches  of  expense  amounted  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  receipts;  and  though  Mr. 
Stuart  engaged  that  England  either  by  treaty  or 
tribute  would  keep  the  Algerines  quiet,  he  could 
not  obtain  the  suppression  of  the  Portuguese  navy, 
which  always  fled  from  the  barbarians.  It  was  not 
notil  the  middle  of  the  year  1812,  when  admiral 
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Berkeley,  whose  proceedings  had  at  times  produced   *^5i  *"' 
considerable  inconvenience,  was  recalled,  that  Mr.  — — — 
Stuart,  with  the  aid  of  admiral  Martin,  who  suc- 
ceedol   Berkeley,  without  a  seat  in  the  regency, 
effected  this  naval  reform. 

The  government,  rather  than  adopt  the  measures 
suggested  by  Wellington,  such  as  keeping  up  the 
credit  of  the  paper-money,  by  regular  payments 
of  the  interest,  the  fair  and  general  collection  of 
the  "  Decima,"  and  the  repression  of  abuses  in 
the  custom-house,  in  the  arsenal,  and  in  the  militia, 
always  more  costly  than  the  line,  projected  the 
issuing  of  fresh  paper,  and  endeavoured,  by  un- 
worthy stock-jobbing  schemes,  to  evade  instead  of 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  times.  To  check 
their  folly  the  general  withheld  the  subsidy,  and 
refused  to  receive  their  depreciated  paper  into  the 
military  chest ;  but  neither  did  this  vigorous  pro- 
ceeding produce  more  than  a  momentary  return 
to  honesty,  and  meanwhile,  the  working  people 
were  so  cruelly  oppressed  that  they  would  not 
labour  for  the  public,  except  under  the  direction 
of  British  officers.  Force  alone  could  overcome 
their  repugnance  and  force  was  employed,  not  to 
forward  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  to  meet 
particular  interests  and  to  support  abuses.  Such 
also  was  the  general  baseness  of  the  Fidalgos,  that 
even  the  charitable  aid  of  money,  received  from 
England,  was  shamefully  and  greedily  claimed 
by  the  rich,  who  insisted,  that  it  was  a  donation 
to  all  and  to  be  equally  divided. 

Confusion  and  injustice  prevailed  every  where, 
and  Wellington's  energies  were  squandered  on 
vexatious  details  ;  at  one  time  he  was  remonstrating 
against  the  oppression  of  the  working  people,  and 
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"90K    devising^    remedies   for    local  abuses;    at   another 

superintending    the    application    of    the    English 

charities,  and  arranging  the  measures  necessary  to 
revive  agriculture  in  the  devastated  districts;  at 
all  times  endeavouring  to  reform  the  general  admi- 
nistration, and  in  no  case  was  he  supported.  Never 
during  the  war  did  he  find  an  appeal  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  Portuguese  government  answered  frankly ; 
never  did  he  propose  a  measure  which  was  accepted 
without  difficulties.  This  opposition  was  at  times 
carried  to  such  a  ridiculous  extent,  that  when  some 
Portuguese  nobles  in  the  French  service  took  refuge 
with  the  curate  Merino,  and  desired  from  their 
own  government,  a  promise  of  safe^,  to  which 
they  were  really  entitled,  the  regency  refused  to 
give  that  assurance;  nor  would  they  publish  an 
amnesty,  which  the  English  general  desired  for 
the  sake  of  justice  and  from  policy  also,  because 
valuable  information  as  to  the  French  army,  could 
have  been  thus  obtained.  The  authorities  would 
neither  say  yes !  nor  no !  and  when  general  Pam- 
plona applied  to  Wellington  personally  for  some 
assurance,  the  latter  could  only  answer  that  in 
like  cases  Mascarhenas  had  been  hanged  and 
Sabugal  rewarded ! 

To  force  a  change  in  the  whole  spirit,  and  action 
of  the  government,  seemed  to  some,  the  only  re- 
medy for  the  distemperature  of  the  time;  but  this 
might  have  produced  anarchy,  and  would  have 
given  countenance  to  the  democratic  spirit,  con- 
trary to  the  general  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Wellington  therefore  desired  rather  to  have 
the  prince  regent  at  Lisbon,  or  the  Azores,  whence 
bis  authority  might,  under  the  influence  of  Hn^- 
land,  be  more  directly  used  to  enforce  salutary 
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regulations ;  he  however  considered  it  essential  that  ^IJfP* 
Carlotta,  whose  intrigues  were  incessant,  should—— — 
not  be  with  him,  and,  she  on  the  other  hand, 
latwured  to  come  b^k  without  the  prince,  who 
was  prevented  from  moving,  by  continued  distur- 
bances in  the  Brazils.  Mr.  Stuart,  then  despairing 
of  good,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  military 
government  at  once,  but  Wellington  would  not 
^ree,  although  the  mischief  afloat  clogged  every 
vheel  of  the  military  machine. 

A  law  of  king  Sebastian,  which  obliged  all 
gentlemen  holding  land  to  take  arms  was  now 
revived,  but  desertion,  which  had  commenced  with 
the  first  appointment  of  British  officers,  increased  ; 
and  so  many  persons  sailed  away  in  British  vessels 
of  war,  to  evade  military  service  in  their  own 
country,  that  an  edict  was  published  to  prevent 
the  practice.  Beresford  checked  the  desertion  for 
a  moment,  by  condemning  deserters  to  hard  labour, 
and  offering  rewards  to  the  country  people  to 
deliver  them  up ;  yet  griping  want  renewed  the 
evil  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  terrible  severity  of  condemning  nineteen  at 
once  to  death,  did  not  repress  it.  The  cavalry, 
which  had  been  at  all  times  very  inefficient,  was 
DOW  nearly  ruined,  the  men  were  become  faint- 
hearted, the  breed  of  horses  almost  extinct,  and 
shameful  peculations  amongst  the  officers  increased 
the  mischief:  one  guilty  colonel  was  broke  and  his 
uniform  stripped  from  his  shoulders  in  the  public 
square  at  Lisbon.  However  these  examples  pro- 
duced fear  and  astoQishment  rather  than  correction, 
the  misery  of  the  troops  continued,  and  the  army, 
although  by  the  care  of  Beresford  it  was  again 
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^>C'  augmented  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  undei 
arms,  declined  in  moral  character  and  spirit. 

1812.  _,  1         ,.    1  1      .  11      . 

To  govern  arniies  m  the  field,  is  at  all  tunes 
a  great  and  difficult  matter;  and  in  this  contest 
the  operations  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  civil  administration  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
the  Brazils,  and  the  contest,  being  one  of  prin- 
ciples,  so  aifected  the  policy  of  every  nation  of 
the  civilised  world,  that  unprecedented  difficulties 
sprung  up  in  the  way  of  the  general,  and  the 
ordinary  frauds  and  embarrassments  of  war  were 
greatly  augmented.  Napoleon's  continental  system 
joined  to  bis  financial  measures,  which  were  quite 
opposed  to  debt  and  paper  money,  increased  the 
pernicious  eflFects  of  the  English  bank  restriction  ; 
specie  was  abundant  in  France,  but  had  nearly- 
disappeared  from  England ;  it  was  only  to  be 
obtained  from  abroad,  and  at  an  incredible  expense. 
The  few  markets  left  for  British  manufactures,  and 
colonial  produce,  did  not  always  make  returns  in 
the  articles  necessary  for  the  war,  and  gold,  abso- 
lutely indispensable  in  certain  quantities,  was  only 
supplied,  and  this  entirely  from  the  incapacity  of 
the  English  ministers,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
sixth  of  what  was  required,  by  an  army  which 
professed  to  pay  for  every  thing.  Hence  continual 
efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  force 
markets,  hence  a  depreciation  of  value  both  in 
goods  and  bills ;  hence  also  a  continual  struggle, 
on  the  part  of  the  general,  to  sustain  a  contest, 
dependant  on  the  fluctuation  of  such  a  precarious 
system.  Dependant  also  it  was  upon  the  prudence 
of  three  governments,  one  of  which  had  just  pushed 
its  colonies  to  rebellion,  when  the  French  armies 
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were  in   possession   of  four-fifths  of  the   mother  *^*p* 

country;  another  was  hourly  raising  up  obstacles 

to  its  own  defence  though  the  enemy  had  just  been 
driven  from  the  capital;  and  the  third  was  forcing  a 
war  with  America,  its  greatest  and  surest  market, 
when  by  commerce  alone  it  could  hope  to  sustain 
the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  failure  of  the  preceding  year's  harvest  all 
over  Europe  had  rendered  the  supply  of  Portugal 
very  difficult.  Little  grain  was  to  be  obtained  in 
any  country  of  the  north  of  Europe  accessible  to  the 
British,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  in  hard  money 
rendered  even  that  slight  resource  null.  Sicily  and 
Malta  were  thrown  for  subsistence  upon  Africa, 
where  colonial  produce  was  indeed  available  for 
commerce,  yet  the  quantity  of  grain  to  be  had 
there,  was  small,  and  the  capricious  nature  of  the 
barbarians  rendered  the  intercourse  precarious.  Id 
December  1811  there  was  only  two  months'  con- 
sumption of  com  in  Portugal  for  the  population, 
although  the  magazines  of  the  army  contained 
more  than  three.  To  America  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  look.  Now  in  1810  Mr.  Stuart  had 
given  treasury  bills  to  the  house  of  Sampayo  for 
the  purchase  of  American  com;  but  the  disputes 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  the  de- 
preciation of  English  bills,  from  the  quantity  in 
the  market,  together  with  the  expiration  of  the 
American  bank  charter,  had  prevented  Sampayo 
from  completing  his  commission,  nevertheless,  al- 
though the  increasing  bitterness  of  the  disputes 
with  America  discouraged  a  renewal  of  this  plan, 
some  more  bills  were  now  given  to  the  English 
minister  at  Washington,  with  directions  to  purchase 
com,  and  consign  it  to  Sampayo,  to  resell  in  Portugal 
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BOOK    as  before,  for  the  benefit  of  the  military  chest.    Other 

' —  bills  were  also  sent  to  the  Brazils,  to  purchase  rice, 

and  all  the  consuls  in  the  Mediterranean  were  de- 
sired to  encourage  the  exportation  of  grain  and  the 
importation  of  colonial  produce.  In  this  manner, 
despite  of  the  English  ministers'  incapacity,  lord 
Wellington  found  resources  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion, to  recover  some  of  the  specie  expended  by  the 
army,  and  to  maintain  the  war.  But  as  the  year 
advanced,  the  Non-intercourse- Act  of  Congress, 
which  had  caused  a  serious  drain  of  specie  from 
Portugal,  was  followed  by  an  embargo  for  ninety 
days,  and  then  famine,  which  already  afflicted  parts 
of  Spain,  menaced  Portugal. 

Mr.  Stuart  knew  of  this  embargo  before  the 
speculators  did,  and  sent  his  agents  orders  to  buy 
up  with  hard  cash,  at  a  certain  price,  a  quantity 
of  grain  which  had  lately  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
He  could  only  forestall  the  speculators  by  a  few 
days,  the  cost  soon  rose  beyond  his  means  in  specie, 
yet  the  new  harvest  being  nearly  ripe,  this 
prompt  effort  sufficed  for  the  occasion,  and  happily 
so,  for  the  American  declaration  of  war  followed, 
and  American  privateers  were  to  take  the  place  of 
American  ftour-ships.  But  as  ruin  seemed  to  ap- 
proach, Stuarts  energy  redoubled.  His  agents 
seeking  for  grain  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  dis- 
covered that  in  the  Brazils  a  sufficient  quantity 
might  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  English  manu- 
factures, to  secure  Portugal  from  absolute  famine ; 
and  to  protect  this  traffic,  and  to  preserve  that  with 
the  United  States,  he  persuaded  the  regency  to  de- 
clare the  neutrality  of  Portugal,  and  to  interdict  the 
sale  of  prizes  within  its  waters.  He  also,  at  Wel- 
lington's  desire,    besought  the  English   admiralty 
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to  reinforce  the  squadron  in  the  Tagus,   and  to  *^^*p* 

keep   cruisers  at  particular   stations.      Finally  he 

pressed  the  financial  reforms  in  Portugal  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  with  some  success.  His  efforts 
were,  however,  strangely  counteracted  from  quarters 
least  expected.  The  Ei^lish  consul,  in  the  Western 
Isles,  with  incredible  presumption,  publicly  excited 
the  Islanders  to  war  with  America,  when  Mr.  Stuart's 
efforts  were  directed  to  prevent  such  a  calamity ; 
the  Admiralty  neglecting  to  station  cruisers  in  the 
proper  places,  left  the  American  privateers  free 
to  range  along  the  Portuguese  and  African  coast ; 
and  the  cupidity  of  English  merchants  broke  down 
the  credit  of  the  English  commissariat  paper-money, 
which  was  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  on  the 
immediate  theatre  of  war. 

This  paper  had  arisen  from  a  simple  military 
r^^lation.  Lord  Wellington,  on  first  assuming 
the  command  in  1809,  found  that  all  persons,  gave 
their  own  vouchers  in  payment  for  provisions, 
whereupon  he  proclaimed,  that  none  save  com- 
missaries should  thus  act ;  and  that  all  local  ac- 
counts should  be  paid  within  one  month,  iu  ready 
money,  if  it  was  in  the  chest,  if  not,  with  bills 
on  the  commissary-general.  These  bills  soon  be- 
came numerous,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  specie, 
yet  their  value  did  not  sink,  because  they  enabled 
those  who  had  really  furnished  supplies,  to  prove 
their  debts  without  the  trouble  of  following  the 
head-quarters;  and  they  had  an  advantage  over 
receipts,  inasmuch  as  they  distinctly  pointed  out 
the  person  who  was  to  pay ;  they  were  also  in 
accord  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  for  the 
people  were  used  to  receive  government  bills.  The 
pcAsessors  were  paid  in  rotation,  whenever  there 
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^K   was  money ;  the  small  holders,  who  were  the  real 

^ fiimishers  of  the  army  first,  the  speculators  last,  a 

regulation  by  which  justice  and  the  credit  of  the 
paper  were  alike  consulted. 

In  1812,  this  paper  sunk  twenty  per  cent.,  from 
the  sordid  practices  of  English  mercantile  bouses 
whose  agents  secretly  depreciated  its  credit  and 
then  purchased  it;  and  in  this  dishonesty  they 
were  aided  by  some  of  the  commissariat,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilant  probity  of  the  chief  com- 
missary. Sums,  as  low  as  ten  pence,  payable  in 
Lisbon,  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  hands  of  poor 
country  people  on  the  frontiers.  By  these  infamous 
proceedings  the  poorer  dealers  were  ruined  or  forced 
to  raise  their  prices,  which  hurt  their  sales  and 
contracted  the  markets  to  the  detriment  of  the 
soldiers;  and  there  was  much  danger,  that  the 
people  generally,  would  thus  discover  the  mode 
of  getting  cash  for  bills  by  submitting  to  high 
discounts,  which  would  soon  have  rendered  the 
contest  too  costly  to  continue.  But  the  resources 
of  lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  were  not  ex- 
hausted. They  contrived  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
of  Portugal,  and  by  means  of  licenses  continued 
to  have  importations  of  American  flour,  until  tfae 
end  of  the  war ;  a  very  fine  stroke  of  policy,  for 
this  flour  was  paid  for  with  English  goods,  and 
resold  at  a  considerable  profit  for  specie  which 
went  to  the  military  chest.  They  were  less  suc- 
cessfiil  in  supporting  the  credit  of  the  Portuguese 
government  paper ;  bad  faith,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  native  commissariat,  which  now  caused  an 
extraordinary  issue,  combined  to  lower  its  credit. 

The  conde  de  Funchal,  Mr.  Villiers,  and  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  proposed  a  bank,  and  other  schemes,  such 
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as  a  loan  of  one  million  and  a  half  from  the  English   ^^ap. 

treasuiy,  which  shall  be  treated  more  at  length  in ■ 

another  place.  But  lord  Wellington  ridiculing  the 
fallacy  of  a  government,  with  revenues  unequal  to  its 
expenditure,  borrowing  from  a  government  which 
was  unable  to  find  specie  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
war,  remarked,  that  the  money  could  not  be  realised 
in  the  Portuguese  treasury,  or  it  must  be  realised  at 
the  expense  of  a  military  chest,  whose  hollow  sound 
already  mocked  the  soldiers'  shout  of  victory. 
Again  therefore  he  demanded  the  reform  of  abuses, 
and  offered  to  take  all  the  responsibility  and  odium 
upon  himself,  certain  that  the  exigences  of  the 
war  could  be  thus  met,  and  the  most  vexatious 
imposts  upon  the  poor  abolished ;  neither  did  he 
fail  to  point  out  in  detail  the  grounds  of  this  con- 
viction. His  reasoning  made  as  little  impression 
upon  Funchal,  as  it  had  done  upon  Linhares ; 
money  was  no  where  to  be  had,  and  the  general, 
after  being  forced  to  become  a  trader  himself,  now 
tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  the  resources  it  furnished, 
a  contraband  commerce,  which  he  discovered  Soult 
to  have  established  with  English  merchants  at 
Lisbon,  exchanging  the  quicksilver  of  Almaden 
for  colonial  produce ;  and  he  was  still  to  find  in 
his  own  personal  resources,  the  means  of  beating 
the  enemy,  in  despite  of  the  matchless  follies  of 
the  governments  he  served.  He  did  so,  but  com- 
plained that  it  was  a  hard  task. 
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BOOK   XVIII. 

CHAPTER   I. 

BOOK   In  the  for^oine  book,  the  political  state  of  the 

'—  belligerents,  and  those  great  chains,  which  bound 

Mty.  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  to  the  policy  of  the  Ame- 
rican as  well  as  to  the  European  nations,  have  been 
shewn ;  the  minor  events  of  the  war  have  also  been 
narrated,  and  the  point  where  the  decisive  struggle 
was  to  be  made  has  been  indicated ;  thus  nought 
remains  to  tell,  save  the  particular  preparations  of 
each  adverse  general  ere  the  noble  armies  were 
dashed  together  in  the  shock  of  battle. 

Nearly  three  hundred  thousand  French  still  tram- 
pled upon  Spain,  above  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  were  with  the  ei^les,  and  so  successful 
had  the  plan  of  raising  native  soldiers  proved,  that 
forty  thousand  Spaniards  well  organized  marched 
under  the  king's  banners. 

In  May  the  distribution  of  this  immense  army, 
which  however  according  to  the  French  custom  in- 
cluded officers  and  persons  of  all  kinds  attached  to 
t  the  forces,  was  as  follows : — 
ApftajL.     Seventy-six  thousand,  of  which  sixty  thousand 
SmiLi  I.  were  with  the  eagles,  composed  the  armies  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Aragon,  under  Suchet,  and  they  occupied 
Valencia,  and  the  provinces  whose  name  they  bore. 
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Forty-nine  thousand  men,  of  which  thirty-eight  chap. 
thousand  were  with  the  eagles,  composed  the  army  ■        — 
of  the  north,  under  Caffarelli,  and  were  distributed     m»j.' 
on  the  grand  line  of  communication,  from  St.  Sebas- 
tian  to  Builds  ;  but  of  this  army  two  divisions  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  with  artillery,  were 
destined  to  reinforce  Marmont. 

Nineteen  thousand,  of  which  seventeen  thousand 
were  with  the  e^les,  composed  the  army  of  the 
centre,  occupying  a  variety  of  posts  in  a  circle 
round  the  capital,  and  having  a  division  in  La 
Mancha. 

Sixty-three  thousand,  of  which  fifty-six  thousand 
were  with  the  eagles,  composed  the  army  of  the 
south,  under  Soult,  occupying  Andalusia  and  a  part 
of  Estremadura ;  but  some  of  these  troops  were  de- 
tained in  distant  governments  by  other  generals. 

The  army  of  Portugal,  under  Marmont,  consisted 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  fifly-two  thousand  being 
with  the  eagles,  and  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  in  march  to  join  this  army  from 
France.  Marmont  occupied  Leon,  part  of  Old 
Castile,  and  the  Asturias,  having  his  front  upon  the 
Tonnes,  and  a  division  watching  Gallicia. 

The  numerous  Spanish  Juramentados  were  princi- 
pally employed  in  Andalusia  and  with  the  army  of 
the  centre,  and  the  experience  of  Ocana,  of  Badajos, 
and  many  other  places,  proved  that  for  the  intrusive 
monarch,  they  fought  with  more  vigour  than  their 
countrymen  did  against  him. 

In  March  Joseph  had  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  French  armies,  but  the  generals, 
as  usual,  resisted  his  authority.  Dorsenne  denied 
it  altogether,  Caffarelli,  who  succeeded  Dorsenne, 
disputed  even  his  civil  power  in  the  governments  of 
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xv?u    *^^  north,  Suchet  evaded  his  orders,  Mannont  n^- 

lected  them,  and  Soult  6nnly  opposed  hia  injudi- 

kmj.  cious  military  plans.  The  king  was  distressed  for 
canupoo-' money,  and  he  complained  that  Marmoot'^  army 
tared M*^  had  coDsumed  or  plundered  in  three  months,  the 
whole  resources  of  the  province  of  Toledo  and  the 
district  of  Talavera,  whereby  Madrid  and  the  army 
of  the  centre  were  famished.  Marmont  retorted  by 
complaints  of  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the 
king's  military  administration  in  the  capital.  Thus 
dissensions  were  generated  when  the  most  absolute 
union  was  required. 

After  the  fall  of  Badajos  Joseph  judged  that  the 
allies  would  8oon  move,  either  against  Marmont  in 
Castile,  against  himself  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
J..  ,  or  against  Soult  in  Andalusia.  In  the  Brst  case  he 
eOT«pcm-  designed  to  aid  Marmont,  with  the  divisions  of  the 
MS9.  north,  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  with  fiiWen 
thousand  men  to  be  drawn  from  the  army  of  the 
south.  In  the  second  case  to  draw  the  army  of 
Portugal  and  a  portion  of  the  army  of  the  south 
into  the  valley  of  the  T^us,  while  the  divisicms 
from  the  army  of  the  north  entered  Leon.  In  the 
third  case,  the  half  of  Marmont's  army  reinforced  by 
a  division  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  was  to  pass  the 
Tag^s  at  Arzobispo  and  follow  the  allies.  But  the 
army  of  the  centre  was  not  ready  to  take  the  field, 
and  Wellington  knew  it,  Marmont's  complaint  was 
just ;  waste  and  confusion  prevailed  at  Madrid,  and 
there  was  so  little  military  vigour  that  the  Empeci- 
nado,  with  other  partida  chiefs,  pushed  their  excur- 
sions  to  the  very  gates  of  thai  capital. 

Joseph  finally  ordered  Suchet  to  reinforce  the  anny 
of  the  centre,  and  then  calling  up  the  Italian  division 
of  Palombini  from  the  army  of  the  Bbro,  directed 
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Soult  to  keep  Drouet,  with  one-tbird  of  the  array  of  ^'**^- 
the  south,  so  far  advanced,  in  Estremadura  as  to  — j-^r — 
have  direct  communication  with  general  Trielhard  "i- 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  and  he  especially  or- 
dered that  Drouet  should  pass  that  river  if  Hill 
passed  it.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  follow  tbfe 
English  army,  and  6ght  it  with  advantage  of  num- 
bers, to  do  which  required  a  strict  co-operation  of 
the  three  armies  Drouet's  corps  being  the  pivot. 
Meanwhile  Marmont  and  Soult  being  each  con- 
vinced, that  the  English  general  would  invade  their 
separate  provinces,  desired  that  the  king  would  so 
view  the  coming  contest,  and  oblige  the  other  to 
regulate  his  movements  thereby.  The  former  com- 
plained, that  havii^  to  observe  the  (xallicians,  and 
occupy  the  Asturias,  his  forces  were  disseminated, 
and  he  asked  for  reinforcements  to  chase  the  parti- 
das,  who  impeded  the  gathering  of  provisions  in 
Castile  and  Leon.  But  the  king,  who  over-rated  the  i 
importance  of  Madrid,  designed  rather  to  draw  more  \ 
troops  round  the  capital ;  and  he  entirely  disap- 
proved of  Soult  besi^ing  Tarifa  and  Carthagena, 
arguing  that  if  Drouet  was  not  ready  to  pass  the 
Tagus,  the  whole  of  the  allies  could  unite  on  the 
right  bank,  and  penetrate  without  opposition  to  the 
capital,  or  that  lord  Wellington  would  concentrate 
to  overwhelm  Marmont. 

The  duke  of  Dalmatia  would  not  suffer  Drouet  to 
stir,  and  Joseph,  whose  jealousy  had  been  excited 
by  the  marshal's  power  in  Andalusia,  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  his  command.  The  inflexible  duke 
replied  that  the  king  had  already  virtually  done  so 
by  sending  orders  direct  to  Drouet,  that  he  was  (om.p<Ili- 
ready  to  resign,  but  he  would  not  commit  a  gross t^u^' 
military    error.     Drouet   cbjild    scarcely   arrive   iuMM.  ** 
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xnu    *™^  *°  ^®^P  Marmont,  and  would  be  too  weak  for 

the  protection  of  Madrid,  but  his  absence  would 

Haj.  iniin  Andalusia,  because  the  allies  whose  force  in 
Estremadura  was  veiy  considerable  could  in  five 
marches  reach  Seville  and  take  it  on  the  sixth ; 
then  communicating  with  the  fleets  at  Cadiz  they 
would  change  their  line  of  operations  without  loss, 
and  unite  with  thir^  thousand  other  troops,  British 
and  Spanish,  who  were  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  Isia,  in 
i  the  Niebia,  on  the  side  of  Murcia,  and  under  Balle- 
[  steros  in  the  Ronda.  A  new  army  might  also  come 
from  the  ocean,  and  Drouet,  once  beyond  the  Tagus 
could  not  return  to  Andalusia  in  less  than  twelve  - 
days ;  Marmont  could  scarcely  come  there  in  a 
month ;  the  force  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand was  spread  all  over  Andalusia,  if  collected  it 
would  not  furnish  thirty  thousand  sabres  and  bayo- 
nets, exclusive  of  Drouet,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
province  would  be  unavoidable. 

The  French  misfortunes,  he  said,  had  invariably 
arisen  from  not  acting  in  large  masses,  and  the 
army  of  Portugal,  by  spreading  too  much  to  its 
right,  would  ruin  this  campaign  as  it  had  ruined 
the  preceding  one.  "  Marmont  should  leave  one  or 
two  divisions  on  the  Tormes,  and  place  the  rest  of 
his  army  in  position,  on  both  sides  of  the  pass  of 
Baiios,  the  left  near  Placeotia,  and  the  right,  ex- 
tending towards  Somosierra,  which  could  be  occu- 
pied by  a  detachment.  Lord  Wellington  could  not 
then  advance  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  without 
lending  hia  left  flank ;  nor  to  the  Tormes  without 
lending  his  right  flank.  Neither  could  he  attack 
Marmont  with  effect,  because  the  latter  could  easily 
concentrate,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
attack  secure  his  retreat  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
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OT  by  the  province  of  Avila,  while  the  two  divisioos  chap. 
OD  the  Tonnes  reinforced  by  two  others  from  the  —r— — 
army  of  the  north  would  act  on  the  allies'  flank."  uaj! 
For  these  reasons  Soult  would  not  permit  Drouet  to 
qait  Eatremadura,  yet  he  promised  to  reinforce  him 
and  so  to  press  Hill,  that  Graham  whom  he  sup- 
posed still  at  Portalegre,  should  be  obliged  to  bring 
up  the  first  and  sixth  divisions.  In  fine  he  pro- 
mised that  a  powerful  body  of  the  allies  should  be 
forced  to  remain  in  Estreraadura,  or  Hill  would  be 
defeated  and  Badajos  invested.  This  dispute  raged 
during  May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  and  mean- 
-  while  the  English  general  well  acquainted  from 
the  intercepted  letters  with  these  dissensions,  made 
his  arrangements,  so  as  to  confirm  each  general  in 
his  own  peculiar  views. 

Soult  was  the  more  easily  deceived,  because  he  had 
obtained  a  Gibraltar  newspaper,  in  which,  so  negli- 
gent was  the  Portuguese  government,  lord  Wellmg- 
ton's  secret  despatches  to  Forjas  containing  an  ac- 
count  of  his  army  and  of  his  first  designs  against 
the  south  were  printed,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  plan  of  invading  Andalusia  was  only  relin- 
quished about  the  middle  of  May.  Hill's  exploit 
at  Almaraz  menaced  the  north  and  south  alike,  but 
that  general  had  adroitly  spread  a  report,  that  bis 
object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  invasion  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  all  Wellington's  demonstrations  were  cal- 
culated to  aid  this  artifice  and  impose  upon  Soult. 
Graham  indeed  returned  to  Beira  with  the  first  and 
sixth  divisions  and  Cotton's  cavalry ;  but  as  Hill 
was  at  the  same  time  reinforced,  and  Graham's 
inarch  sudden  and  secret,  the  enemy  were  again 
deceived  in  all  quarters.  For  Marmont  and  the 
king,  reckoning  the  number  of  divisions,  thought 
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xviu    '^^  ^"'^  °^  ^^^  allies  was  in  the  lUHth,  and  did  not 

discover  that  Hill's  corps  had  beem  nearly  doubled 

Haj.  in  numbers  though  his  division  seemed  the  same, 
while  Soult  not  immediately  aware  of  Graham's  de- 
parture, found  Hill  more  than  a  match  for  Drouet, 
and  still  expected  the  allies  in  Andalusia. 

Drouet  willing  rather  to  obey  the  king  than 
Soult,  drew  towards  MedelUn  in  June,  but  Soult,  as 
we  have  seen,  sent  the  reinforcements  from  Seville, 
by  the  road  of  Mooasterio,  and  thus  obliged  turn  to 
come  back.  Then  followed  those  movements  and 
counter-movements  in  Estremadura,  which  have 
been  already  related,  each  aide  being  desirous  of 
keeping  a  great  number  of  their  adversaries  in  that 
province.  Soult's  judgment  was  thus  made  mani- 
fest, for  Drouet  could  only  have  crossed  the  Tagus 
with  peril  to  Andalusia,  whereas,  without  endanger- 
ing that  province,  he  now  made  such  a  powerful 
diversion  for  Marmont,  that  'Wellington's  army  in 
the  north  was  reduced  below  the  army  of  Portugal, 
and  much  below  what  the  latter  could  be  raised  to, 
by  detachments  from  the  armies  of  the  north,  and 
of  the  centre.  However  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
while  the  French  generals  were  still  disputing,  lord 
Wellington's  dispositions  were  completed,  he  had 
established  at  last  an  extensive  system  of  gain- 
ing intelligence  all  over  Spain,  and  as  his  campaign 
was  one  which  posterity  will  delight  to  study,  it  is 
fitting  to  shew  very  exactly  the  foundation  rai  which 
the  operations  rested. 

His  political  and  military  reasons  for  seeking  a 
battle  have  been  before  shewn,  but  this  design  was 
always  conditional ;  he  would  fight  on  advantage, 
but  he  would  risk  nothing  beyond  the  usual  cliances 
of  combat.    While  Portugalwashi8,everyraovement, 
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which  obliged  the  enemy  to  concentrate  was  an  ad-  chap. 

vantage,  and  his  operations  were  ever  in  subser 

vience  to  this  vital  condition.  His  whole  force  n^j'- 
amounted  to  nearly  ninety  thousand  men,  of  which 
aixiut  six  thousand  were  in  Cadiz,  but  the  Walche- 
res  expedition  was  still  to  be  atoned  for :  the  sick 
were  so  numerous  amongst  the  reg^ents  which  had 
served  there,  that  only  thirty-two  thousand  or  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  British  soldiers,  were 
under  arms.  This  number,  with  twenty-four  thou- 
sand Portuguese,  made  6fty-six  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets  in  the  field ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  now  and  at  all  times  the  Portuguese  in- 
fimtry  were  mixed  with  the  British  either  by 
brigades  or  regiments ;  wherefore  in  speaking  of 
English  divisions  in  battle  the  Portuguese  battalions 
are  always  included,  and  it  is  to  their  praise,  that 
their  fighting  was  such  as  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
general  term. 
The    troops    were  oi^;anized   in   the  following 


Two  thousand  cavalry  and  fifteen  thousand  in-  , 
fantry,  with  twenty-four  guns,  were  under  Hill,  who 
had  also  the  aid  of  four  garrison  Portuguese  regi- 
ments, and  of  the  fifth  Spanish  army.  Twelve 
hundred  Portuguese  cavalry  were  in  the  Tras  Os 
Montes,  under  general  D'Urban,  and  about  three 
thousand  6ve  hundred  British  cavalry  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  infantry,  with  fifty-four  guns,  were 
under  Wellington's  immediate  command,  which  was 
now  enlarged  by  three  thousand  five  hundred  Spa- 
niards, infantry  and  cavalry,  under  Carlos  D'Espana 
and  Julian  Sanchez. 

The  bridge  of  Almaraz  had  been  destroyed  to 
lengthen  the  French  lateral  communications,  and 
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BOOK    Wellington  now  ordered  the  bridge  of   Alcantara 

. 1-  to  be  repaired  to  shorten  his  own.    The  breach 

Hij!  in  that  stupendous  structure  was  ninety  feet  wide, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  line. 
Yet  the  fertile  genius  of  colonel  Stui^eon  furnished 
the  means  of  passing  this  chasm,  with  heavy  ar- 
tillery, and  without  the  enemy  being  aware  of  the 
preparations  made  until  the  moment  of  execution. 
In  the  arsenal  of  Elvas  be  secretly  prepared  a  net- 
work of  strong  ropes,  after  afashion  which  permitted 
it  to  be  carried  in  parts,  and  with  the  beams, 
planking,  and  other  materials  it  was  transported 
to  Alcantara  on  seventeen  carriages.  Straining 
beams  were  then  fixed  in  the  masonry,  on  each 
side  of  the  broken  arch,  cables  were  stretched  across 
the  chasm,  the  net-work  was  drawn  over,  tarpaulin 
blinds  were  placed  at  each  side,  and  the  heaviest 
guns  passed  in  safety.  This  remarkable  feat  pro- 
cured a  new,  and  short,  internal  line  of  communi- 
cation, along  good  roads,  while  the  enemy,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  at  Almaraz,  was  thrown 
upon  a  long  external  line,  and  very  bad  roads. 

Hill's  corps  was  thus  suddenly  brought  a  fort- 
night's march  nearer  to  Wellington,  than  Drouet 
was  to  Marmont,  if  both  marched  as  armies  with 
artillery ;  but  there  was  still  a  heavy  drag  upon 
the  English  general's  operations.  He  had  drawn 
so  largely  upon  Portugal  for  means  of  transport, 
that  agriculture  was  seriously  embarrassed,  and 
yet  his  subsistence  was  not  secured  for  more  than 
a  few  marches  beyond  the  Agueda.  To  remedy 
this  he  set  sailors  and  workmen  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus ;  the  latter^ 
which  in  Philip  the  Second's  time  had  been  navi- 
gable from  Toledo  to  Lisbon,  was  opened  to  Mai- 
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pica,  not  far  from  Alcantara,  and  the  Douro  was  chap. 

ofiened  as  high  as  Barca  de  Alba,  below  which 

it  ceases  to  be  a  Spanish  river.  The  whole  land  h>t- 
transport  of  the  interior  of  Portugal  was  thus  re- 
lieved ;  the  magazines  were  brought  up  the  Tagua, 
close  to  the  new  line  of  communication  by  Alcantara, 
on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  country  vessels 
conveyed  povisions  to  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  and 
that  river  then  served  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Almeida,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca.  Still 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  American 
privateers  along  the  coast,  which  the  Admiralty 
Delected;  and  the  navigation  of  the  Douro  was 
suddenly  suspended  by  the  overheated  zeal  of  a 
commissary,  who  being  thwarted  by  the  delays 
of  the  boatmen,  issued,  of  his  own  authority,  an 
edict,  estabtiahing  regulations,  and  pronouncing 
pains  and  penalties  upon  all  those  who  did  not 
conform  to  them.  The  river  was  immediately 
abandoned  by  the  craft,  and  the  government  en- 
deavoured by  a  formal  protest,  to  give  political 
importance  to  this  affair,  which  was  peculiarly 
vexatious,  inasmuch  as  the  boatmen  were  already 
80  averse  to  passing  the  old  points  of  navigation, 
that  very  severe  measures  were  necessary  to  oblige 
them  to  do  so. 

When  this  matter  was  arranged,  Wellington  had 
still  to  dread  that  if  bis  operations  led  him  far  into 
Spain,  the  subsistence  of  his  army  would  be  in- 
secure ;  for  there  were  many  objects  of  absolute 
necessity,  especially  meat,  which  could  not  be 
procured  except  with  ready  money,  and  not  only 
was  he  unfurnished  of  specie,  but  his  hopes  of 
obtaining  it  were  nearly  extinguished,  by  the  sweep 
lord  William  Bentinck  had  made  in  the  Mediterra- 
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^^f^  nean  money  market :  moreover  the  English  ministers 

chose  this  period  of  difficulty  to  interfere,  and  in 

■■J.  an  Ignorant  and  injurious  mauner,  with  his  mode 
of  issuing  bills  to  supply  his  necessities.  His 
resolution  to  advance  could  not  be  shaken,  yet 
before  crossing  the  Agueda,  having  described  his 
plan  of  campaign  to  lord  Liverpool,  he  finished  in 
these  remarkable  words. 

"  I  am  not  insensible  to  losses  and  risks,  nor 
am  I  blind  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  I 
undertake  this  operation.  My  friends  in  Castile,  and 
I  believe  no  officer  ever  had  better,  assure  me  that 
we  shall  not  want  provisions  even  before  the  harvest 
will  be  reaped  ;  that  there  exist  concealed  granaries 
which  shall  be  opened  to  us,  and  that  if  we  can 
pay  for  a  part,  credit  will  be  given  to  us  for  the 
remainder,  and  they  have  long  given  me  hopes  that 
we  should  be  able  to  borrow  money  in  Castile 
upon  British  securities.  In  case  we  should  be 
able  to  maintain  ourselves  in  Castile,  the  general 
action  and  its  results  being  delayed  by  the  enemy's 
manceuvres,  which  I  think  not  improbable,  I  have 
in  contemplation  other  resources  for  drawing  sup- 
plies from  the  country,  and  I  shall  have  at  all 
events  our  own  magazines  at  Almeida  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  But  with  all  these  prospects  I  cannot 
r^ect  without  shuddering  upon  the  probability  that 
we  shall  be  distressed;  nor  upon  the  consequences 
which  may  result  from  our  wanting  money  in  the 
interior  of  Spain." 

In  the  contemplated  operations  lord  Wellington 

did  not  fail  to  look  both  to  his  own  and  to  his 

enemy's  flanks.      His   right   was    secured  by   the 

\  destruction  of  the  forts,   the  stores,  and  boats  at 

\  Almaras;  for  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  was  exhausted 
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of  provisions,    and  full  of  cross  riVers  which  re-    *^w*''- 
quired  a  pontoon  train  to  pass  if  the  French  should  —  ■■ — 
menace  Portugal  seriously  in  that  line :  moreover     «»y- 
be  caused    the   fortress  of  Monte  Santos,    which 
covered  the  Portuguese  frontier  between  the  Tagus 
uid   Ciudad    Rodrigo    to    be   put   into  a  state  of 
defence,  and  the  restoration  of  Alcantara  gave  Hill 
the  power  of  quickly  interfering.     On  the  other 
side    if     Marmont,    strengthened    by    Caffarelli's 
division,  should  operate  strongly  against  the  allies' 
left,  a  retreat  was  open  either  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
or  across  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus . 
Such  were  his  arraQgements  for  his  own  interior 
line  of  operations,  and  to  menace  his  enemy's  flanks 
his  measures  embraced  the  whole  Peninsula. 

l"-  He  directed  Silveira  and  D'Urban,  who  were 
on  the  frontier  of  Tras  os  Montes,  to  file  along  the 
Douro,  menace  the  enemy's  right  flank  and  rear, 
and  form  a  link  of  connection  with  the  Gallician 
army,  with  which  Castafios  promised  to  besiege 
Astorga,  as  soon  as  the  Anglo-Portuguese  should 
appear  on  the  Tormes.  Meanwhile  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham's  expedition  was  to  commence  its  operations, 
in  concert  with  the  seventh  Spanish  army,  on  the 
coast  of  Biscay  and  so  draw  Caffarelli's  divisions 
from  the  succour  of  Marmont 

2*"  To  hinder  Suchet  from  reinforcing  the  king, 
or  making  a  movement  towards  Andalusia,  the  Sici- 
lian expedition  was  to  menace  Catalonia  and  Valen- 
cia, in  concert  with  the  Murcian  army. 

3"'  To  prevent  Soult  overwhelming  Hill,  Wei-  [ 
lington  trusted,  I"-  to  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and  j 
to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops,  in  the 
"la  de  Leon  ;  2"*  to  insurrections  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cordoba,  where  Echevaria  going  from  Cadiz,  by 
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J^j«:  the  way  of  Ayamonte,  with  three  hundred  officers, 
—  — was  to  organize  the  Partidas  of  that  district,  as 
■■jr.  Mendizabel  had  done  those  of  the  northern  parts ; 
3°'  to  Ballesteros's  army,  but  he  ever  dreaded  the 
rashness  of  this  general,  who  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment,  which  would  have  endangered  Hill  and 
rendered  any  success  in  the  north  nugatory. 

It  was  this  fear  of  Ballesteros's  rashness  that 
caused  Wellington  to  keep  so  strong  a  corps  in 
Estremadura,  and  hence  Soult's  resolution  to  pre- 
vent Drouet  from  quitting  Estremadura,  even  though 
Hill  should  cross  the  Tagus,  was  wise  and  military. 
For  though  Drouet  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
the  king  and  Marmont  a  vast  superiority  in  Castile, 
the  general  advant^;e  would  have  remained  with 
Wellington.  Hill  could  at  any  time  have  misled 
Drouet  by  crossing  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  re- 
tumiog  again,  when  Drouet  had  passed  the  bridge 
of  Toledo  or  Arzobispo.  The  French  general's 
march  would  then  have  led  to  nothing,  for  either 
Hill  could  have  joined  Wellington,  by  a  shorter 
line,  and  Soult,  wanting  numbers,  could  not  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  from  Estremadura; 
or  Wellington  could  have  retired  within  the  Por- 
tuguese frontier,  rendering  Drouet's  movement  to 
Castile  a  pure  loss;  or  reinforcing  Hill  by  the 
bridge  of  Alcantara,  he  could  have  gained  a  fort- 
night s  march  and  overwhelmed  Soult  in  Andalusia. 
The  great  error  of  the  king's  plan  was  that  it  de- 
pended upon  exact  co-operation  amongst  persons 
who  jealous  of  each  other  were  fer  from  obedient  to 
himself,  and  whose  marches  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  time  justly ;  because  the  armies  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  great  extent  of  country  and  their  lines  of 
commuuication  were   external  long   and  difficult, 
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while  their  enemy  was  acting  on  internal  short  and   cbap. 

easy  Imes.     Moreover  the  French  correspondence,  — 

continually  intercepted  by  the  Partidas,  was  brought  h<j. 
to  Wellington,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  by 
one  side  and  lost  by  the  other  caused  the  timely 
reinforcing  of  Hill  in  Estremadura,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  Palombini  8  Italian  division  from  Madrid  for 
three  weeks ;  an  event  which  in  the  sequel  proved 
of  vital  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  the 
army  of  the  centre  moving  until  after  the  crisis  of 
the  campaign  had  passed. 

Hill's  exploit  at  Almaraz,  and  the  disorderly  state 
of  the  array  of  the  centre,  having  in  a  manner  isola- 
ted the  army  of  Portugal,  the  importance  of  Gallicia 
and  the  Asturias,  with  respect  to  the  projected  ope- 
rations of  lord  Wellington,  was  greatly  increased. 
For  the  Gallicians  could  either  act  in  Castile  upon 
the  rear  of  Marmont,  and  so  weaken  the  line  of  de- 
fence on  the  Douro;  or,  marching  through  the 
Asturias,  spread  insurrection  along  the  coast  to  the 
Monbuia  de  Santander  and  there  join  the  seventh 
army.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  Bonet  in 
the  Asturias,  and  watching  the  GalHcian  passes, 
was  become  imperative,  and  Marmont,  following 
Napoleon's  instructions,  had  fortified  the  different 
posts  in  Castile,  but  his  army  was  too  widely  spread, 
and,  as  Soult  observed,  was  extended  to  its  right 
instead  of  concentrating  on  the  lef^  near  Bancs. 

The  duke  of  Ragusa  bad  resolved  to  adopt  the 
Tonnes  and  Douro,  as  his  lines  of  defence,  and  never 
doubting  that  he  was  the  object  of  attack,  watched 
the  augmentation  of  Wellington's  forces  and  maga- 
zines with  the  utmost  anxiety.  He  bad  collected  consi- 
derable magazines  himself,  and  the  king  had  formed 
others  for  him  at  Talavera  and  Segovia,  yet  he  did 
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xvm    °°''  ^PP'o^^ch  the  Agueda,  but  cootinued  to  occupy 

a  vast  extent  of  country  for  the  convenience  of  feed- 

Mtj.  ing  them  until  June.  When  he  heard  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  of  magazines 
being  formed  at  Caceres,  he  observed  that  the  latter 
would  be  on  the  left  of  the  Guadiaua  if  Andalusia 
were  the  object ;  and  although  not  well  placed  for 
an  army  acting  against  himself,  were  admira- 
bly placed  for  an  army  which  having  fought  in 
Castile  should  aflerwards  operate  against  Madrid, 
because  they  could  be  transported  at  once  to  the 
right  of  the  Tagus  by  Alcantara,  and  could  be 
secured  by  removing  the  temporary  restorations. 
Wherefore,  judging  that  Hill  would  immediately 
rejoin  Wellington,  to  aid  in  the  battle,  that,  with 
a  prophetic  feeling  he  observed,  would  be  fought 
near  the  Tormes,  he  desired  Caffarelli  to  put  the 
divisions  of  the  army  of  the  north  in  movement;  and 
he  prayed  the  king  to  have  guns,  and  a  pontoon 
train  sent  from  Madrid  that  Drouet  might  pass  at 
Almaraz  and  join  him  by  the  Puerto  Pico. 

Joseph  immediately  renewed  his  orders  to  Soult, 
and  to  Caffarelli,  but  he  only  sent  two  small  boats 
to  Almaraz ;  and  Marmont,  seeing  the  allied  army 
suddenly  concentrated  on  the  Agueda,  recalled  Foy 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tag^s,  and  Bonet  from  the 
Asturias.  His  Brst  design  was  to  assemble  the  array 
8«  pui,  at  Medina  del  Campo,  Valladolid,  Valdesillas,  Toro, 
Zamora,  and  Salamanca,  leaving  two  battalions  and 
a  brigade  of  dragoons  at  Benavente  to  observe  the 
Gallicians.  Thus  the  hulk  of  the  troops  would  line 
the  Duero,  while  two  divisions  formed  an  advanced 
guard,  on  the  Tormea,  and  the  whole  could  be  con- 
centrated in  five  days.  His  ultimate  object  was  to 
hold  the  Tormes  until  Wellington's  whole  army  was 
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on  that  river,  then  to  assemble  his  own  troops  on  the  *^hap. 
Duero,  and  act  so  as  to  favour  the  defence  of  the  forts  — 

at  Salamanca  untLl  reinforcements  from  the  north  ^'r- 
should  enable  him  to  drive  the  allies  again  within 
the  Portuguese  frontier ;  and  he  warned  Caffarelli 
that  the  forts  could  not  hold  out  more  than  6fteen 
days  afler  they  should  be  abandoned  by  the  French 
army. 

Mannont  was  a  man  to  be  feared.  He  possessed 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  courage,  moral  and 
physical,  scientific  acquirements,  experience  of 
war,  and  g^at  facility  in  the  moving  of  troops ;  he 
was  strong  of  body,  in  the  flower  of  life,  eager  for 
glory,  and  although  neither  a  great  nor  a  fortunate 
commander,  such  a  one  as  might  bear  the  test  of 
fire.  His  army  was  weak  in  cavalry  but  admirably 
oi^nized,  for  be  had  laboured  with  successful  dili- 
gence, to  restore  that  discipline  which  had  been  &o 
much  shaken  by  the  misfortunes  of  Massena's  cam- 
paign, and  by  the  unceasing  operations  from  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro  to  the  last  retreat  from  Beira. 
Upon  this  subject  a  digression  must  be  allowed,  be- 
cause it  has  been  often  aflirmed,  that  the  bad  conduct ' 
of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  was  encouraged  by 
their  leaders,  was  unmatched  in  wickedness,  and  pe- 
culiar to  the  nation.  Such  assertions  springing  from 
morbid  national  antipathies  it  is  the  duty  of  the  histo- 
rian to  correct.  All  troops  will  behave  ill,  when  ill- 
governed,  but  the  best  commanders  cannot  at  times 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  the  most  frightful  mis- 
chief; and  this  truth,  so  important  to  the  welfare  of 
nations,  may  be  proved  with  respect  to  the  Peninsular 
war,  by  the  avowal  of  the  generals  on  either  side,  and 
by  their  endeavours  to  arrest  the  evils  which  they  de- 
plored. When  Dorsenne  returned  from  his  expedition 
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x^n     i^DSt  (j^licia*  in  the  latter  end  of  1811,  he  re- 

— — — —  proached  his  soldiers  in  the  following  terms.    "  The 

M>]r!     fields  have  been  devastated  and  houses  have  been 

ed  Frrach  bumed ;  these  excesses  are  unworthy  of  the  French 

ms. '     soldier,  they  pierce  the  hearts  of  the  most  devoted 

and  friendly  of  the  Spaniards,  they  are  revolting  to 

honest  men,  and  embarrass  the  provisioning  of  the 

army.     The  general-in-chief  sees  them  with  sorrow, 

and  orders  ;  that  besides  a  permanent  court-martial, 

there  shall  be  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  division, 

of  every  arm,  a  military  commission  which  shall 

try  the  following  crimes,  and  on  conviction,  sentence 

to  death,  without  appeal ;  execution  to  be  done  on 

the  spot,  in  presence  of  the  troops. 

"  !*■  Quitting  a  post  to  pillage.  2°'  Desertion 
of  all  kinds.  3*'  Disobedience  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
4^*'  Insubordination  of  all  kinds.  5°'  Marauding  of 
all  kinds.     6°*  Pillage  of  alt  kinds. 

"  Alt  persons  military  or  others,  shall  be  considered 
as  pillagers,  who  quit  their  post  or  their  ranks  to  enter 
houses,  Sfc.  or  who  use  violence  to  obtain  from  the  in- 
habitants more  than  they  are  legally  entitled  to. 

"  All  persons  shall  be  considered  deserters  toho 
shall  be  found  without  apassport  beyond  the  advanced 
posts,  and  frequent  patroles  day  and  night  shall  be  sent 
to  arrest  all  persons  b^ond  the  outposts. 

"  Before  the  enemy  when  in  camp  or  cantonments 
roll-calls  shall  take  place  every  hour,  and  all  persons 
absent  without  leave  twice  rvnning  shall  be  counted 
deserters  and  Judged  as  such.  The  servants  and  sut- 
lers of  the  camp  are  amenable  to  this  as  well  as  the 
soldier." 

This  order  Mannont,  after  reproaching  his  troops 
for  like  excesses,  renewed  with  the  following  addi- 
tions. 
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"  Contidering  that  the  disorders  of  the  army  have  c***^" 
arrived  at  the  highest  degree,  and  require  the  most 
vigorous  measures  of  repression,  it  is  ordered,  Mmj. 

"  1°'  All  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
found  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  their  quarters,  camp, 
or  f)ost  without  leave,  shall  be  judged  pillagers  and  tried 
by  the  military  commission. 

"  2"*  The  gens  Warmes  shall  exanune  the  baggage 
of  all  sutlers  and  followers  and  shall  seize  all  effects 
that  appear  to  be  pillaged,  and  shall  bum  what  wilt 
burn,  and  bring  the  gold  and  silver  to  the  paymaster- 
general  under  a  *  procks  verbal,'  and  all  persons 
whose  effects  have  been  seized  as  pillage  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  livres  shall  he  sent  to  the  military 
commission,  and  on  conviction  suffer  death. 

"  3*^  All  oncers  who  shall  not  take  proper  mea- 
sures to  repress  disorders  under  their  command  shall 
be  sent  in  arrest  to  head-quarters  there  to  be  judged." 

Then  appointing  the  number  of  baggage  animals 
to  each  company,  upon  a  scale  wbich  coincides  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  allowances  in  the 
British  army,  Marmont  directed  the  overplus  to  be 
seized  and  delivered,  under  a  legal  process,  to  the 
nearest  villages,  ordering  the  provost-general  to 
look  to  the  execution  each  day,  and  report  thereon. 
Finally,  he  clothed  the  provost-general  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  military  commissions ;  and  proof  was 
soon  given  that  his  orders  were  not  mere  threats, 
for  two  captains  were  arrested  for  trial,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  twenty-sixth  regiment  was  condemned  to 
death  by  one  of  the  provisional  commissions  for 
stealing  church  vessels. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  touch- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  English,  lord  Wellington,  in 
the  same  month,  wrote  thus  to  lord  Liverpool. 
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»ooK        "  The  outrages  contmitted  by  the  British  soldiers, 

• belonging  to  this  army,  have  become  so  enormous,  and 

M.Kj'.  they  have  produced  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  ■people 
of  the  country,  so  injurious  to  the  cause,  and  likely  to 
be  so  dangerous  to  the  army  itself,  that  I  request 
your  Lordship's  early  attention  to  the  subject.  I  am 
sensible  that  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted  on  this 
subject  are  those  of  prevention,  and  I  believe  there 
art  few  oncers  who  have  paid  more  attention  to  the 
subject  than  I  have  done,  and  I  have  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, as  that  few  outrages  are  committed  by  the 
soldiers  who  are  with  their  regiments,  after  the  regi- 
ments have  been  a  short  time  in  this  country." 

"  But  in  the  extended  system  on  which  we  are  act- 
ing, small  detachments  of  soldiers  must  be  marched 
long  distances,  through  the  country,  either  as  escorts, 
or  returning  from  being  escorts  to  prisoners,  or 
coming  from  hospitals,  Sgc.  and  notwithstanding  that 
these  detachments  are  never  allowed  to  march,  except- 
ing under  the  command  of  an  officer  or  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  and  that  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  provide  for  the  regularity  of  their  subsistence^ 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  march  of  one  of  these 
detachments  that  outrages  of  every  description  are  not 
committed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  with  impunity." 

"  The  guard-rooms  are  therefore  crowded  with 
prisoners,  and  the  offences  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty  remain  unpunished,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  country  for  justice.  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  lay  these  circumstances  before  your  lord- 
ship. I  am  about  to  move  the  army  further  fonoard 
into  Spain,  and  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  that  country,  who  has  not  written  to 
me  in  dread  of  the  consequences,  which  must  result  to 
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the  army,  and  to  the  cause  from  a  continuance  of  '^'•j'|*'- 
these  disgraceful  irregularities,  which  I  declare  I — — - — 
have  it  not  in  my  power  to  prevent."  M»y,' 

To  this  should  hare  been  added,  the  insubordi- 
nation, and  the  evil  passions,  awakened  by  the  un- 
checked plunder  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos. 
But  long  had  the  English  general  complained  of 
the  bad  discipline  of  his  army,  and  the  following 
extracts,  from  a  letter  dated  a  few  months  later, 
shew  that  his  distrust  at  the  present  time  was  not 
ill-founded.  After  observing  that  the  constitutions 
of  the  soldiers  were  so  much  shaken  from  disorders 
acquired  by  their  service  at  Walcheren,  or  by  their 
own  irregularities,  that  a  British  army  was  almost  a 
moving  hospital,  more  than  one-third  or  about 
twen^  thousand  men  being  sick,  or  attending  upon 
the  sick,  he  thus  describes  their  conduct. 

"  TTie  disorders  which  these  soldiers  have,  are  of  a 
very  trifling  description,  they  are  considered  to  render 
them  incapable  of  serving  with  their  regiments,  but 
thetf  certainly  do  not  incapacitate  them  from  commit- 
ting outrages  of  all  descriptions  on  their  passage 
through  the  country,  and  in  the  last  movements  of  the 
hospitals  the  soldiers  have  not  only  plundered  the  in- 
habitants of  their  property,  but  the  hospital  stores 
which  moved  with  the  hospitals,  and  have  sold  the 
plunder.  And  all  these  outrages  are  committed  with 
impunity,  no  proof  can  be  brought  on  oath  before  a 
court-martial  that  am/  individual  has  committed  an 
outrage,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  army  are  becoming 
little  better  than  a  band  of  robbers."  "  I  have  car- 
ried the  establishment  and  authority  of  the  provost- 
marshal  as  far  as  either  will  go ;  there  are  at  this 
moment  not  less  than  one  provost-marshal  and  nine- 
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BOOK    teen  a>$utantprovost-marahaU,  attached  to  the  several 

divisions  of  cavalry  and  infantry  and  to  the  hospital 

M>;!  stations,  to  preserve  order,  but  this  establishment  is 
not  salient,  and  I  have  not  the  means  of  increasing 
it" 

The  principal  remedies  he  proposed,  were  the 
,  admitting  less  rigorous  proof  of  guilt,  before  courts 
I  martial ;  the  forming  a  military  police,  such  as  the 
,  French,  and  other  armies  possessed;  the  enforcing 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  their 
duties ;  the  increasing  the  paj  and  responsibility  of 
the  Don-commtssioned  officers,  and  the  throwing 
upon  them  the  chief  care  of  the  discipline.  But  in 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject  he  broached  an 
opinion  which  can  scarcely  be  sustained  even  by 
his  authority.  Assuming,  somewhat  unjustly,  that 
the  officers  of  his  army  were,  from  consciousness  of 
like  demerit,  generally  too  lenient  in  their  sentences 
OD  each  other  for  neglect  of  duty,  he  says,  "  I  am 
inclined  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  in  the  British 
army  duties  of  inspection  and  control  over  the  con- 
duct and  habits  of  the  soldiers,  the  performance  of 
which  by  somebody  is  the  only  effectual  check  to 
disorder  and  all  its  consequences,  are  imposed  upon 
the  subaltern  officers  of  regiments,  which  duties 
British  officers,  being  of  the  class  of  gentlemen  in 

I  society,  and  being  required  to  appear  as  such,  Have 
never  performed  and  which  they  will  never  perform. 
It  is  very  necessary,  however,  that  the  duties  should 
be  performed  by  somebody,  and  for  this  reason,  and 
having  observed  the  advantage  derived  in  the 
guards,  from  the  respectable  body  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  in  those  regiments,  who  perform  all 
the  duties  required  from  subalterns  in  the  marching 
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regiments,  I  had  suggested  to  your  lordship  the  ex-  chap. 
pediency  of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  non-commis-  — —-r — 
siooed  officers  in  the  army." 

Now  it  is  a  strange  assumption,  that  a  gentleman 
necessarily  neglects  his  duty  to  his  country.  When 
well  taught,  which  was  not  always  the  case,  gentle- 
men by  birth  generally  performed  their  duties  in 
the  Peninsula  more  conscieDtiously  than  others, 
aod  the  experience  of  every  commanding  officer 
wilt  bear  out  the  assertion.  If  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  could  do  all  the  duties  of  subaltern 
officers,  why  should  the  country  bear  the  useless 
expense  of  the  latter?  But  in  truth  the  system  of 
the  guards  produced  rather  a  medium  goodness, 
than  a  superior  excellence;  the  system  of  sir  John 
Moore,  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  officers 
should  thoroughly  know,  and  be  responsible  for  the 
disciptiae  of  their  soldiers,  better  bore  the  test  of 
experience.  All  the  British  regiments  of  the  light 
division  were  formed  in  the  camps  of  Shorn-Cliff 
by  that  most  accomplished  commander ;  very  many 
of  the  other  acknowledged  good  regiments  of  the 
army  had  been  instructed  by  him  in  Sicily ;  and 
wherever  an  officer,  formed  under  Moore,  obtained 
a  regiment,  whether  British  or  Portuguese,  that 
regiment  was  distinguished  in  this  war  for  its  disci- 
pline and  enduring  qualities ;  courage  was  common 
to  all. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CAMPAIGN    OF    1S12. 


BOOK    On  the  13tli  of  June,   the  periodic  rains  having 

^ceased,  and  the  field  magazines  being  completed, 

Jma.  Wellington  passed  the  Agueda  and  marched  towards 
the  Tonnes  in  four  columns,  one  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  Spanish  troops.  The  16th  he  reached 
the  Valmusa  stream,  within  six  miles  of  Salamanca, 
and  drove  a  French  detachment  across  the  Tonnes. 
All  the  bridges,  save  that  of  Salamanca  which  was 
defended  by  the  forts,  had  been  destroyed,  and 
there  was  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes, 
but  the  17th  the  allies  passed  the  river  above  and 
below  the  town,  by  the  deep  fords  of  Santa  Marta 
and  Los  Cantos,  and  general  Henry  Clinton  invested 
the  forts  the  same  day  with  the  sixth  division. 
Marmont,  with  two  divisions,  and  some  cavalry, 
retired  to  Fuente  el  Sauco,  on  the  road  of  Toro,  fol- 
lowed by  an  advanced  guard  of  the  allies ;  Sala- 
v^i}"'  i^aiica  instantly  became  a  scene  of  rejoicing,  the 
houses  were  illuminated,  and  the  people  shouting, 
singing,  and  weeping  for  joy,  gave  Wellington  their 
welcome  while  his  army  took  a  position  on  the 
mountain  of  San  Cristoval  about  five  miles  in  ad- 


SIEGE    OF    THE    FORTS    AT    SALAUANCA. 

Four  eighteen-pounders  had  followed  the  army 
from  Almeida,  three  twenty-four  pound  howitzers 
were  furnished  by  the  field  artillery,  and  the  batter- 
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ing  train  used  by  Hill  at  Almaraz,  had  passed  the   chap. 

bridge  of  Alcantara  the  11th.      These   were  the 

means  of  offence,  but  the  strength  of  the  forts  had    Jama. 
been  under-rated ;  they  contained  eight   hundred  I^"'^ 
men,  and  it  was  said  that  thirteen  convents  andj^sa)'^ 
twenty-two  colleges  had  been  destroyed  in  their 
construction.    San  Vincente,  so  called  from  the  large 
convent  it  enclosed,  was  the  key-fort.     Situated  on 
a  perpendicular  cliff  overhanging  the  Tormes,  and 
irregular  in  form,  but   well  flanked,  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  ravine  from  the  other  forts,  which 
were  called  St.  Cajetano  and  La  Merced.    These 
were  also  on  high  ground,  smaller  than  San  Vin- 
cente, and  of  a  square  form,  but  with  bomb-proofs, 
and  deep  ditches,  having  perpendicular  scarps  and 
counterscarps. 

In  the  night  of  the  17th  colonel  Burgoyne,  the 
engineer  directing  the  siege,  commenced  a  battery, 
for  eight  guns,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  main  wall  of  Vmcente,  and  as 
the  ruins  of  the  destroyed  convents  rendered  it 
impossible  to  excavate,  earth  was  brought  from  a 
distance;  but  the  moon  was  up,  the  night  short, 
the  enemy's  6re  of  musketry  heavy^  the  workmen 
of  the  sixth  division  were  inexperienced,  and  at 
daybreak  the  battery  was  still  imperfect.  Meanwhile 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  attach  the  miner 
secretly  to  the  counterscarp,  and  when  the  vigilance 
of  a  trained  dog  baffled  this  design,  the  enemy's 
picquet  was  driven  in,  and  the  attempt  openly 
made,  yet  it  was  rendered  vain  by  a  plunging  fire 
from  the  top  of  the  convent. 

On  the  18th  eight  hundred  Germans,  placed  in 
the  ruins,  mastered  all  the  enemy's  fire  save  that 
from  loop-holes,    and  colonel   May,  who  directed 
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IvJif    ^^^  artillery  service,  then  placed  two  field-pieces 

on  a  neighbouring  convent,  called  San  Bernardo, 

Jdd*!  overlooking  the  fort,  however  these  guns  could  not 
silence  the  French  artillery. 

In  the  night,  the  first  battery  was  armed,  covering 
for  two  field-pieces  as  a  counter-battery  was  raised 
a  little  to  its  right,  and  a  second  breaching  battery 
for  two  howitzers,  was  constructed  on  the  Cajetano 
side  of  the  ravine. 

At  daybreak  on  the  19th  seven  guns  opened, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  the  wall  of  the  convent  was 
cut  away  to  the  level  of  the  counterscarp.  The 
second  breaching  battery,  which  saw  lower  down 
the  scarp,  then  commenced  its  fire  ;  but  the  iron 
howitzers  proved,  unmeet  battering  ordnance,  and 
the  enemy's  musketry  being  entirely  directed  on 
this  point,  because  the  first  battery,  to  save  ammu- 
nition, had  ceased  firing,  brought  down  a  captain 
and  more  than  twenty  gunners.  The  howitzers 
did  not  injure  the  wall,  ammunition  was  scarce, 
and  as  the  enemy  could  easily  cut  ofi*  the  breach 
in  the  night,  the  fire  ceased. 

The  20th  at  mid-day,  colonel  Dickson  arrived 
with  the  iron  howitzers  from  Elvas,  and  the  second 
battery  being  then  reinforced  with  additional  pieces, 
revived  its  fire,  against  a  re-entering  angle  of  the 
convent  a  little  beyond  the  former  breach.  The 
wall  here  was  soon  broken  through,  and  in  an 
instant  a  huge  cantle  of  the  convent,  with  its  roof, 
went  to  the  ground,  crushing  many  of  the  garrison 
and  laying  bare  the  inside  of  the  building:  carcasses 
were  immediately  thrown  into  the  opening,  to  bum 
the  convent,  but  the  enemy  undauntedly  maintained 
their  ground  and  extinguished  the  flames.  A 
lieutenant  and  fifteen  gunners  were  lost  this  day> 
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on  the  side  of  the  besiegers,  Euid  the  ammunition  chap. 
hting  Dearly  gone,  tlie  attack  was  suspended  until  — --■ 
tresh  stores  could  come. up  from  Almeida.  Jbm. 

During  the  progress  of  this  siege,  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  had  materially  changed  on  both 
sides.  Lord  Wellington  had  been  deceived  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  forts,  and  intercepted  returns 
of  the  armies  of  the  south  and  of  Portugal  now 
shewed  to  him,  that  they  also  were  far  stronger 
that)  he  had  expected ;  at  the  same  time  he  heard 
of  Ballesteros's  defeat  at  Bomos,  and  of  Slade's 
UDfortunate  cavalry  action  of  Llera.  He  had  calcu- 
lated that  Bonet  would  not  quit  the  Asturias,  and 
that  general  was  in  full  march  for  Leon,  Caffarelli 
also  was  preparing  to  reinforce  Marmont,  and  thusthe 
brilliant  prospect  of  the  campaign  was  suddenly 
clouded.  But  on  the  other  band  Bonet  had  unex- 
pectedly relinquished  the  Asturias  after  six  days* 
occupation ;  three  thousand  Gallicians  were  in  that 
province  and  in  communication  with  the  seventh 
anny,  and  the  maritime  expedition  under  Fopham 
had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Biscay. 

Neither  was  the  king's  situation  agreeable.  The 
Partidas  intercepted  his  despatches  so  surely,  that 
it  was  the  19th  ere  Marmont's  letter  announcing 
Wellington's  advance,  and  saying  that  Hill  also 
was  in  march  for  the  north  reached  Madrid.  Soult 
detained  Drouet,  Suchet  refused  to  send  more  than 
one  brigade  towards  Madrid,  and  Caffarelli,  dis- 
turiied  that  Palombini  should  march  upon  the 
capital  instead  of  Bu^;os,  kept  back  the  divisions 
promised  to  Marmont.  Somethmg  was  however 
gained  in  vigour,  for  the  king,  no  longer  depending 
upion  the  assistance  of  the  distant  armies,  gave 
orders  to  blow  up  Mirabete  and  abandon  La  Mancha 
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■ooK   on  one  side,  and  the  forts  of  Somosierra  and  Buitrago 
•  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  army  of  the 

Jul.    centre. 

A  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men  under 
colonel  Noizet,  employed  to  destroy  Buitrago,  was 
attacked  on  his  return  by  the  Empecinado  with 
three  thousand,  but  Noizet,  an  able  officer,  de- 
feated him  and  reached  Madrid  with  little  loss. 
Palombini's  march  was  then  hastened,  and  imperative 
orders  directed  Soult  to  send  ten  thousand  men  to 
Toledo.  The  garrison  of  Segovia  was  reinforced 
to  preserve  one  of  the  communications  with 
Marmont,  that  marshal  was  informed  of  Hill's  true 
position,  and  the  king  advised  him  to  give  battle 
to  Wellington,  for  he  supposed  the  latter  to  have 
only  eighteen  thousand  English  troops ;  but  he  had 
twenty-four  thousand,  and  had  yet  left  Hill  so 
strong  that  he  desired  him  to  6ght  Drouet  if  occa- 
sion required. 

Meanwhile  Marmont,  who  had  remained  in  person 
at  Fuente  el  Sauco,  united  there,  on  the  20th,  four 
divisions  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
furnishing  about  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  all 
arms,  with  which  he  marched  to  the  succour  of 
the  forts.  His  approach  over  an  open  country  was 
descried  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  brigade 
of  the  fifth  division  was  immediately  called  off  from 
the  siege,  the  battering  train  was  sent  across  the 
Tormes,  emd  the  army,  which  was  in  bivouac  on  the 
Salamanca  side  of  St.  Christoval,  formed  in  order 
of  battle  on  the  top.  This  position  of  Christoval 
was  about  four  mites  long,  and  rather  concave,  the 
ascent  in  front  steep,  and  tangled  with  hollow  roads 
and  stone  enclosures,  belonging  to  the  villages,  but 
the  summit  was  broad,  even,  and  covered  with  ripe 
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com ;  the  right  was  flanked  by  the  Upper  Tonnes,   chap. 

and  the  left  dippwl  into  the  country  bordering  the 

Ixiwer  Tonnes,  for  in  passing  Salamanca,  that  river  Jmw. 
makes  a  sweep  round  the  back  of  the  position.  The 
infantry,  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  guns  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but  the  light  cavalry 
fell  back  from  the  front  to  the  low  country  on  the  left, 
where  there  was  a  small  stream  and  a  marshy  flat. 
The  villages  of  Villares  and  Monte  Rubio  were  be- 
hind the  left  of  the  position ;  the  village  of  Cabrerizos 
marked  the  extreme  right,  though  the  hill  still 
trended  up  the  river.  The  villages  of  Christoval, 
Castillanos,  and  Moresco,  were  nearly  in  a  line, 
along  the  foot  of  the  heights  in  front,  the  last  was 
somewhat  within  the  allies'  ground,  and  nothing 
could  be  stronger  than  the  position,  which  com- 
pletely commanded  all  the  country  for  many  miles  ; 
but  the  heat  was  excessive  and  there  was  neither 
shade,  nor  fuel  to  cook  with,  nor  water  nearer  than 
the  Tormes. 

About  live  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  enemy's 
horsemen  approached,  pointing  towards  the  left  of 
the  position,  as  if  to  turn  it  by  the  Lower  Tormes, 
whereupon  the  British  light  cavalry  made  a  short 
forward  movement  and  a  partial  charge  took  place ; 
but  the  French  opened  six  guns,  and  the  British 
retired  to  their  own  gpround  near  Monte  Rubio  and 
Villares.  The  light  division  which  was  held  in 
reserve,  immediately  closed  towards  the  left  of  the 
position  until  the  French  cavalry  halted  and  then  g„  pi„, 
returned  to  the  centre.  Meanwhile  the  main  body"'"^' 
of  the  enemy  bore,  in  one  dark  volume,  against 
the  right,  and  halting  at  the  very  foot  of  the  posi- 
tion, sent  a  flight  of  shells  on  to  the  lofty  summit; 
nor  did  this  lire  cease  until  after  dark,  when  the 
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xv?n    ^'^°<^li  general,  after  driving  back  all  the  outposts, 

obtained    possession  of  Moresco,    and    established 

Jmw.     himself  behind  that  village  and  Castellanos  within 
gun-shot  of  the  allies. 

The  English  general  slept  that  night  on  the 
ground,  amongst  the  troops,  and  at  the  first  streak 
of  light  the  armies  were  again  under  arms.  Never- 
theless, though  some  signals  were  interchanged 
between  Mannont  and  the  forts>  both  sides  were 
quiet  until  towards  evening,  when  Wellington 
detached  the  sixty-eighth  regiment  from  the  line,  to 
drive  the  French  from  Moresco.  This  attack,  made 
with  vigour,  succeeded,  but  the  troops  being  recalled 
just  as  day-light  failed,  a  body  of  French  coming 
unperceived  through  the  standing  com,  broke  into 
the  villf^e  as  the  British  were  collecting  their 
posts  from  the  different  avenues,  and  did  consi- 
derable execution.  In  the  skirmish  an  officer  of  the 
sixty-eighth,  named  Mackay,  being  suddenly  sur- 
rounded, refused  to  surrender,  and  singly  Bghting 
against  a  multitude,  received  more  wounds  than 
the  human  frame  was  thought  capable  of  sustaining, 
yet  he  still  lives  to  shew  his  honourable  scars. 

On  the  22d  three  divisions,  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  joined  Marmont,  who  having  now  nearly 
forty  thousand  men  in  hand,  extended  his  left  and 
seized  a  part  of  the  height  in  advance  of  the  allies' 
right  wing,  from  whence  he  could  discern  the 
whole  of  their  order  of  battle,  and  attack  their 
right  on  even  terms.  However  general  Graham 
advancing  with  the  seventh  division  dislodged  this 
French  detachment  with  a  sharp  skirmish  before  it 
could  be  formidably  reinforced,  and  that  night 
Mannont  withdrew  from  his  dangerous  position  to 
some  heights  about  six  miles  in  his  rear. 
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It  was  thought  that  the  French  general's  tern-    ^*^* 

pestuous  advance  to  Moresco  with  such  an  infe 

ri(v  force,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  should  Jue. 
have  been  his  ruin.  Lord  Wellington  saw  clearly 
oiough  the  false  position  of  his  enemy,  but  he 
argued,  that  if  Marmont  came  up  to  light,  it  was 
better  to  defend  a  very  strong  position,  than  to 
descend  and  combat  in  the  plain,  seeing  that  the 
inferiority  of  force  was  not  such  as  to  insure  the 
result  of  the  battle  being  decisive  of  the  campaign  ; 
and  in  case  of  failure,  a  retreat  across  the  Tonnes 
would  have  been  very  difficult.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  during  the  first  evening  there  was  some 
confusion  amongst  the  allies,  before  the  troops  of 
the  different  nations  could  form  their  order  of  battle. 
Moreover,  as  the  descent  of  the  mouatain  towards 
the  enemy  was  by  no  means  easy,  because  of  the , 
walls  and  avenues,  and  the  two  villages,  which 
covered  the  French  front,  it  is  probable  that 
Marmont,  who  had  plenty  of  guns  and  wliose 
troops  were  in  perfect  order  and  extremely  ready 
of  movement,  could  have  evaded  the  action,  until 
night.  This  reasoning,  however,  will  not  hold 
good  on  the  21st.  The  allies,  whose  infantry 
was  a  third  more  and  their  cavalry  three  times 
as  numerous  and  much  better  mounted  than  the 
French,  might  have  been  poured  down  by  all  the 
roads  passing  over  the  position  at  daybreak  ;  then 
Marmont  turned  on  both  flanks  and  followed  ve- 
hemently, could  never  have  made  his  retreat  to 
the  Douro  through  the  open  country ;  but  on  the 
22d,  when  the  French  general  had  received  bis 
other  divisions,  the  chances  were  no  longer  the 
same. 

Marmont s  new  position   was  skilfully  chosen; 
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one  flank  rested  on CabezaVelIosa,tbeoUieratHuerta, 
-  the  centre  was  at  Aldea  Rubia.  He  thus  refused 
his  right  and  abandoned  the  road  of  Toro  to  the 
'  allies,  but  he  covered  the  road  of  Tordesillas,  and 
commanded  the  fort  of  Huerta  with  hia  left ;  and 
he  could  in  a  moment  pass  the  Tonnes,  and  operate 
by  the  left  bank  to  communicate  with  the  forts. 
Wellington  made  corresponding  dispositions,  closing 
up  his  left  towards  Moresco,  and  pushing  the  light 
division  along  th^  salient  part  of  his  position  to  Aldea 
Lengua,  where  it  overhung  a  ford,  which  was  how- 
ever scarcely  practicable  at  this  period.  General 
Graham  with  two  divisions  was  placed  at  the  fords 
of  Santa  Maria,  and  the  heavy  German  cavalry 
under  general  Bock  crossed  the  Tormes  to  watch 
the  ford  of  Huerta.  By  this  disposition  the  allies 
covered  Salamanca,  and  could  operate  on  either 
side  of  the  Tormes  on  a  shorter  line  than  the 
French  could  operate. 

The  23d  the  two  armies  again  remained  tranquil, 
but  at  break  of  day  on  the  24th  some  dropping 
pistol-shots,  and  now  and  then  a  shout,  came 
faintly  from  the  mist  which  covered  the  lower 
ground  beyond  the  river ;  the  heavy  sound  of 
artillery  succeeded,  and  the  hissing  of  the  bullets 
as  they  cut  through  the  thickened  atmosphere, 
plainly  told  that  the  French  were  over  the  Tormes. 
After  a  time  the  fog  cleared  up,  and  the  German 
horsemen  were  seen  in  close  and  beautiful  order, 
retiring  before  twelve  thousand  French  infantry, 
who  in  battle  array  were  marching  steadily  on- 
wards. At  intervals,  twenty  guns,  ranged  in  front, 
would  start  forwards  and  send  their  bullets  whistling 
and  tearing  up  the  ground  beneath  the  Germans, 
while  scattered  parties  of  light  cavalry,  scouting 
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out,  capped  all  the  hills  in  succession,  and  peering  chap. 

abroad,   gave  signals   to   the  main  body.    Wei 

lington  immediately  sent  Graham  across  the  river  Jiuwl 
by  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta  with  the  first  and  se- 
venth divisions  and  Le  Marchant's  brigade  of  English 
cavalry ;  then  concentrating  the  rest  of  the  army 
between  Cabrerizos  and  Moresco,  he  awaited  the 
progress  of  Marmont's  operation. 

Bock  continued  his  retreat  in  the  same  fine  and 
equable  order,  regardless  alike  of  the  cannonade 
and  of  the  light  horsemen  on  his  flanks,  until  the 
enemy's  scouts  had  gained  a  height  above  Calvarisa 
Abaxo,  from  whence,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles, 
they  for  the  first  time,  perceived  Graham's  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  eighteen  guns,  ranged  on  an 
order  of  battle,  perpendicular  to  the  Tonnes. 
From  the  same  point  also  Wellington's  heavy 
columns  were  to  be  seen,  clustering  on  the  height 
above  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta,  and  the  light 
division  was  descried  at  Aldea  Lengua,  ready 
either  to  advance  against  the  French  troops  left 
on  the  position  of  Aldea  Rubia,  or  to  pass  the  river 
to  the  aid  of  Graham.  This  apparition  made  the 
FreDch  general  aware  of  his  error,  whereupon  has- 
tily facing  about,  and  repassing  the  Tormes  he 
resumed  his  former  ground. 

Wellington's  defensive  dispositions  on  this  occa- 
sion were  very  skilful,  but  it  would  appear  that 
unwilling  to  stir  before  the  for^s  fell,  he  had  again 
refused  the  advantage  of  the  moment ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  misjudged  the  occasion,  since  the 
whole  theatre  of  operation  was  distinctly  seen  from 
St.  Christoval,  and  he  had  passed  many  hours  in  ear- 
nest observation  ;  his  faculties  were  indeed  so  fresh 
and  vigorous,  that  after  the  day's  work  he  wrote  a 
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Boj>K   detailed  memoir  upon  the  proposal  for  tetablishmg 

'  ■  a  bank  in  Portugal,  treating  that  and  other  financial 

Jeu.    schemes  in  all  their  bearings,  with  a  master  hand. 

Against  the  weight  of  his  authority,  therefore,  any 

criticism  must  be  advanced. 

Marmont  had  the  easiest  passage  over  the  Torraes, 
namely,  that  by  the  ford  of  Huerta;  the  allies  had 
the  greatest  number  of  pass^es  and  the  shortest 
line  of  operations.  Hence  if  Graham  had  been 
ordered  vigorously  to  attack  the  French  troops  on 
the  left  bank,  they  must  have  been  driven  upon 
the  single  ford  of  Huerta,  if  not  reinforced  from 
8m  piu,  the  heights  of  Aldea  Rubia.  But  the  allies  could 
also  have  been  reinforced  by  the  fords  of  Santa 
Marta  and  those  of  Cabrerizos,  and  even  by  that 
of  Aldea  Lengua,  although  it  was  not  good  at 
this  early  season.  A  partial  victory  would  then 
have  been  achieved,  or  a  general  battle  would  have 
been  brought  on,  when  the  French  troops  would 
have  been  disadvantageously  cooped  up  in  the 
loc^  of  the  Tormes  and  without  means  of  escaping 
if  defeated.  Again,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
French  general  could  have  avoided  a  serious  defeat 
if  Wellington  had  moved  with  all  the  troops  oa 
the  right  bank,  against  the  divisions  left  on  the  hill 
of  Aldea  Rubia ;  for  the  French  army  would  then 
have  been  s^arated,  one  part  on  the  hither,  one  on 
the  further  bank  of  the  Torraee-  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  Marmont  hoped  to  draw  the  whole 
of  the  allies  across  the  river,  when  he  would 
have  seized  the  position  of  Christoval,  raised  the 
siege  and  maintained  the  line  of  the  Tormes.  It  may 
however  be  doubted  that  he  expected  Wellingtoo 
to  commit  so  gross  an  error.  It  is  more  likely  that 
holding  his  own  army  to  be  the  quickest  of  move- 
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menf,  bis  object  was  to  separate  the  allies'  force  '^^^• 
in  the  hopes  of  gaining  some  partial  advantage  to  -       — 
enable  him  to  communicate  with  his  forts,  which  .  im. 
were  now  in  great  danger. 

When  the  French  retired  to  the  heights  at  Aldea 
Rubia  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  the  heavy  gnns 
had  been  already  brought  to  the  right  irf  the  Tonnes, 
and  a  third  battery,  to  breach  San  Cajetano,  was 
anned  with  four  pieces,  but  the  line  of  6re  betng 
oblique,  the  practice,  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
j'ards,  only  beat  down  the  parapet  and  knocked 
away  the  palisades.  Time  was  however  of  vital 
importance,  the  escalade  of  that  fort  and  La  Merced 
was  ordered,  and  the  attack  commenced  at  tea 
o'clock,  but  in  half  an  hour  failed  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  officers.  The 
wounded  were  brought  off  the  next  day  under 
truce  and  the  enemy  had  all  the  credit  of  the  fight, 
yet  the  death  of  general  Bowes  must  ever  be  ad- 
mired. That  gallant  man,  whose  rank  might  have 
ezcQsed  his  leading  so  small  a  force,  being  wounded 
early,  was  having  his  hurt  dressed  when  he  heard 
that  the  troops  were  yielding,  and  retorning  to  the 
combat  fell. 

The  siege  was  now  perforce  suspended  for  want 
of  ammunition,  and  the  guns  were  sent  across  the 
river,  but  were  immediately  brought  back  in  con- 
sequence of  Marmont  having  crossed  to  the  left 
bank.  Certain  works  were  meanwhile  pushed  for- 
ward to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
forts  and  otherwise  to  straiten  them,  and  the  miner 
was  attached  to  the  cliff  on  which  La  Merced  stood. 
The  final  success  was  not  however  influenced  by 
these  operations,  and  they  need  no  further  notice^ 

The  26th  ammunition  arrived  from  Almeida,  the 
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,  the  6eld- 

-  pieces  were  again  placed  in  the  convent  of  San 
Bernardo,  and  the  iron  howitzers,  throwing  hot 
shot,  set  the  convent  of  San  Vincente  on  fire  in 
several  places.  The  garrison  again  extinguished 
the  flames,  and  this  balanced  combat  continued 
during  the  night,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
the  fire  of  both  batteries  being  redoubled,  the 
convent  of  San  Vincente  was  in  a  blaze,  the  breach 
of  San  Cajetano  was  improved,  a  fresh  storming 
party  assembled,  and  the  white  flag  waved  from 
Cajetano.  Anegociationensued,but]ord  Wellington, 
judging  it  an  artifice  to  gain  time,  gave  orders  for 
the  assault ;  then  the  forts  fell,  for  San  Cajetano 
scarcely  fired  a  shot,  and  the  flames  raged  so 
violently  at  San  Vincente  that  no  opposition  could 
be  made. 

Seven  hundred  prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, provisions,  arms,  and  clothing,  and  a  secure 
passage  over  the  Tormes,  were  the  immediate  fruits 
of  this  capture,  which  was  not  the  less  prized,  that 
the  breaches  were  found  to  be  more  formidable 
than  those  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  success  of  a 
storm  would  have  been  very  doubtful  if  the  garrison 
could  have  gained  time  to  extinguish  the  flames  in 
the  convent  of  San  Vincente,  and  as  it  was  the  allies 
had  ninety  killed ;  their  whole  loss  since  the  passage 
of  the  Tormes  was  nearly  five  hundred  men  and 
officers,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  with 
&{ty  horses,  fell  outside  Salamanca,  the  rest  in  the 
si^e. 

MarraoQt  had  allotted  fifteen  days  as  the  term 
of  resistance  for  these  forts,  but  from  the  facility 
with  which  San  Vincente  caught  fire,  five  would 
have  been  too  many  if  ammunition  had  not  failed. 
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His   cakulatioD  was  therefore    false.      He  would  cbap. 

however  have  fought  on  the  23d,  when  his  force 

was  united,  had  he  not  on  the  22d  received  in-    jumI 
telligence  from  Caffarelli,  that  a  powerful  body  of 
infantry,  with  twenty-two  guns  and  all  the  cavalry 
of  the  north,  were  actually  in  march  to  join  him. 
It  was  this  which  induced   him   to  occupy    the 
heights  of  Villa  Rubia,  on  that  day,  to  avoid  a 
premature  action,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  cm&ia,- 
the  signals,  from  the  forts,  having  indicated  that  nponi."* 
they  could  still  hold  out  three  days,  Mairoont,  from  i^"^ 
fresh  intelligence,  no  longer  expected  Cati^relli's  ^^X:,, 
troo[>8,    and  resolved  to  give  battle  on  the  28th.    ^^' 
Tlie  fall  of  the  forts,  which  was  made  known  to 
him  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  changed  this  de- 
termination, the  reasons  for  fighting  on  such  disad- 
vantageous ground  no  longer  existed,  and  hence, 
withdrawing  his  garrison  from  the  castle  of  Alba 
de  Tonnes,  he  retreated  during  the  night  towards 
the  Duero,  by  the  roads  of  Tordesillas  and  Toro. 

Welling^n  ordered  the  works  both  at  Alba  and 
the  forts  of  Salamanca  to  be  destroyed,  and  billow- 
ing the  enemy  by  easy  marches,  encamped  oii  the 
Guarena  the  30th.  The  next  day  he  reached 
the  Trabancos,  his  advanced  g^ard  being  at  Nava 
del  Rey.  On  the  2d  he  passed  the  Zapardiel  in 
two  columns,  the  right  marching  by  Medina  del 
Campo,  the  left  following  the  advanced  guard 
towards  Rueda.  From  this  place  the  French  rear 
guard  was  cannonaded  and  driven  upon  the  main 
body,  which  was  61ingover  the bridgeof  Tordesillas. 
Some  were  killed  and  some  made  prisoners,  not 
many,  but  there  was  great  confusion,  and  a  heavy 
disaster  would  have  befallen  the  French  if  the 
English  general  had  not  been  deceived  by  false 
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|OOK    informatioo,  that  they  had  broken  the  bridge  the 

night    before.       For  as   he  knew   by    intercepted 

Jdf.  letters  that  Marmont  intended  to  take  a  position 
near  Tordesillas,  this  report  made  him  suppose 
the  enemy  was  already  over  the  Duero,  and  h^ica 
he  had  spread  his  troops,  and  was  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  attack  during  the  passage  of  the  river. 
6«  pud,  Marmont,  who  had  fortified  posts  at  Zamora  and 
tio.3.  Toro,  and  had  broken  the  bridges  at  those  places 
and  at  Puente  Duero  and  Tudela,  preserving  only 
that  of  TordesiHas,  now  took  a  position  oa  the 
right  of  the  Dnero.  His  left  was  at  SimEuicas 
Ml  the  Pisuerga,  which  was  unfordahle,  and  the 
bridges  at  that  place  and  Valladolid,  were  com- 
manded by  fortified  posts.  His  centre  was  at 
Tordesillas,  and  very  numerous,  and  his  right  was 
on  some  heights  opposite  to  Polloe.  Wellington 
indeed  caused  the  third  division  to  seize  the  ford 
at  the  last  place  which  gave  him  a  command  of 
the  river,  because  there  was  a  plain  between  it 
and  the  enemy's  heights,  but  the  ford  itself  was 
difficult  and  insufficient  for  passing  the  whole  army. 
Head-quarters  were  therefore  fixed  at  Rueda,  and 
the  forces  were  disposed  in  a  compact  form,  the 
head  placed  in  opposition  to  the  ford  of  Polios 
and  the  bridge  of  Tordesillas,  the  rear  occupying 
Medina  del  Campo  and  other  points  on  the  Za- 
pardiel  and  Trabancos  rivers,  ready  to  oppose  the 
enemy  if  he  should  break  out  frora  the  Valladolid 
side.  Marmont's  line  of  defence,  measured  from 
Valladolid  to  Zamora,  wassixtymile$;fromSiDtanca9 
to  Toro  above  thirty,  bot  the  actual  line  of  occu- 
pation was  not  above  twelve ;  the  bend  of  the  river 
gave  him  the  chord,  the  allies  the  arc,  and  the 
fords  were  few  and  difficult.    The  advantage  was 
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therefore  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  but  to  under-  cb*p- 

stand  the  true  position  of  the  contending  generals 

it  is  necessary  to  know  the  secondary  coincident    j»ij.' 
operations. 

While  the  armies  were  in  presence  at  Salamanca, 
Silveira  had  filed  up  the  Duero,  to  the  Esla  river, 
menacing  the  French  communications  with  Bena- 
vente.  D'Urban's  horsemen  had  passed  the  Duero 
below  Zamora  on  the  25th  and  cut  off  all  intercourse 
between  the  French  army  and  that  place;  but  when 
Marmont  fell  back  from  Aldea  Rubia,  D'Urban  re- 
crossed  the  Duero  at  Fresno  de  la  Ribera  to  avoid 
being  crushed,  yet  immediately  afterwards  advanced 
beyond  Toro  to  Castromonte,  behind  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy's  new  position.  It  was  part  of  Wel- 
lington's plan,  that  Castanos,  after  establishing  the 
siege  of  Astorga,  should  come  down  by  Benavente 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  place  himself  in 
communication  with  Silveira.  This  operation,  with- 
out disarranging  the  siege  of  Astorga,  would  have 
placed  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men,  infantty, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  behind  the  Esla,  and  with 
secure  lines  of  retreat;  consequently  able  to  check 
all  the  enemy's  foraging  parties,  and  reduce  him 
to  live  upon  bis  fixed  magazines,  which  were 
scanty.  The  usual  Spanish  procrastination  defeated 
this  plan. 

Casta&os,  by  the  help  of  the  snecours  received 
from  England,  had  assembled  fifteen  thousand  men 
at  PoDteferada,  under  the  command  of  Santocildes, 
but  he  pretended  that  he  had  no  battering  guns 
nntil  sir  Howard  Douglas  actually  pointed  them 
oat  in  the  arsenal  of  Ferrol,  and  shewed  him  how 
to  convey  them  to  the  frontier.  Then  Santocildes 
moved,  though  slowly,   and  when  Btnet's  retreat 
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xvm    ^'°^  ^^  Asturias  was  known,  eleven  thousand  men 

'—  invested  Astorga,  and  four  thousand  others  marched 

Juiji  to  Benavente,  but  not  until  Marmont  had  called 
his  detachment  in  from  that  place.  The  Spanish 
battering  train  only  reached  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo 
OQ  the  Ist  of  July.  However  the  Guerilla  chief, 
Marquinez,  appeared  about  Palencia,  and  the  other 
Partidas  of  Castile  acting  on  a  line  from  Leon  to 
Segovia,  intercepted  Marmont's  correspondence  with 
the  king.  Thus  the  immense  tract  called  the 
Campo  de  Tierras  was  secured  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  Gallician  army ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
allies,  who  had  so  often  heard  of  the  enemy's 
terrible  devastations  that  they  expected  to  Bnd. 
Castile  a  desert,  those  vast  plains,  and  undulating 
hills,  were  covered  with  ripe  com  or  fruitful  vines, 
and  the  villages  bore  few  marks  of  the  ravages 
of  Nvar. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  Gallicians  was  still 
at  PoDte  Ferrada,  a  separate  division  had  passed 
along  the  coast  road  into  the  Asturias,  and  in  con- 
cert with  part  of  the  seventh  army  had  harassed 
Bouet's  retreat  from   that  kingdom ;   the  French 
general  indeed  forced  his  way  by  the  eastern  passes, 
and  taking  post  the  30th  of  June  at  Reynosa  and 
Aguilar  del  Campo,  chased  the  neighbouring  bands 
away,    but  this  movement  was   one  of  the  great 
King-,  pi-  errors  of  the  campaign.     Napoleon  and  Wellington 
^i^  felt  alike  the  importance  of  holding  the  Asturias  at 
M^r*'    this  period.    The  one  had  ordered  that  they  should 
Wtiuog-   he   retained,   the  other  had  calculated  that  such 
^tl:ha,  would  be  the  case,  and  the  judgment  of  both  was 
quickly  made  manifest.     For  the  Gallicians,  who 
would  not  have  dared  to  quit  the  Bierzo  if  Sonet 
had  menaced  their  province  by  Lugo,  or  by  the 
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shore  line,  invested  Astorga  the  moment  be  quitted  ^^'' 
the  Asturias.    Aod  the  Partidaa  of  the  north,  who  -     — 
bad  been  completely  depressed  by  Mina's  defeat,    J«Jy- 
recoTering  courage,  now  moved  towards  the  coast, 
where  Popham's  expedition,  which  bad  sailed  on 
the  1 8th  of  June  from  Conina,  soon  appeared,  a 
formidable  spectacle,  for  there  were  five  sail  of  the 
line,  with  many  frigates  and  brigs,  in  all  twenty 
ships  of  war. 

The  port  of  Lesquito  was  immediately  attacked 
on  the  sea-bord  by  this  squadron,  on  the  land  side  by 
the  Pastor,  and  when  captain  Bouverie  got  a  gun  up 
to  breach  the  convent  the  Spanish  chief  assaulted 
but  was  repulsed ;  however  the  garrison,  two  hundred 
and  6fty  strong,  surrendered  to  the  squadron  the  22d, 
and  on  the  two  following  days  Bermeo  and  Plencia 
fell.  The  Partidas  failed  to  appear  at  Guetaria,  but 
Castro  and  Portagalete,  in  the  Bilbao  river,  were 
attacked  the  6th  of  July,  in  concert  with  Longa,  and 
though  the  latter  was  rebuffed  at  Bilbao  the  squa- 
dron took  Castro.  The  enemy  recovered  some  of 
their  posts  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  19th  the  attempt 
OD  Guetaria  being  renewed,  Mina  and  Pastor 
came  down  to  co-operate,  but  a  French  column 
beat  those  chiefs,  and  drove  the  British  seamen 
to  their  vessels,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men  and 
two  guns. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  general  Carrol  who  accom- 
panied this  expedition,  that  the  plan  of  operations 
was  ill-arranged,  but  the  local  successes  merit  no 
attention,  the  great  object  of  distracting  the  enemy 
was  obtained.  Caffarelli  heard  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  that  Palombini's  division  had  been  called  to 
Madrid  ;  tfaat  Bonet  had  abandoned  the  Asturias ; 
that  a  Gallician  division  had  entered  tfaat  province; 
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IvH?    *^**  ^  powerful  English  fleet,  containing  troops, 

waa  on  the  coast,  and  acting  in  concert  with. all  the 

wj.'  Partidas  of  the  north ;  that  the  seventh  army  waa 
menacing  Bui^os,  and  that  the  whole  country  was 
in  commotion.  Trembling  for  his  own  districts  he 
instantly  arrested  the  march  of  the  divisions  de- 
stined for  MarmoQt ;  and  although  the  king,  who  saw 
very  clearly  the  real  object  of  the  maritime  expedi- 
tion, reiterated  the  orders  to  march  upon  Segovia  or 
Cuellar,  with  a  view  to  reinforce  either  the  army  of 
the  centre  or  the  army  of  Portugal,  CaiTarelli  de- 
layed obedience  until  the  I3th  of  July, -and  then 
sent  but  eighteen  hundred  cavalry,  with  twenty 
guns. 

Thus  Bonet's  movement  which  only  brought  a 
reinforcement  of  six  thousand  in&ntry  to  Marmont, 
kept  away  Caffarelli's  reserves,  which  were  twelve 
thousand  of  all  arms,  imcovered  the  whole  of  the 
great  French  line  of  communication,  and  caused  the 
siege  of  Astorga  to  be  commenced.  And  wh  ile  Bonet 
was  in  march  by  Palencia  and  Valladolid  to  the 
position  of  Tordestllas,  the  king  heard  of  Marmont  s 
retreat  from  the  Tormes,  and  that  an  English  column 
menaced  Arevalo ;  wherefore  not  being  ready  to  move 
with  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  fearing  for  Avila, 
he  withdrew  the  garrison  from  that  place,  and  thus 
lost  his  direct  line  of  correspondence  with  the  army 
of  Portugal,  because  Segovia  was  environed  by  the 
Partidas.  In  this  state  of  affairs  neither  Welling- 
ton nor  Marmont  had  reason  to  fight  upon  the 
Duero.  The  latter  because  his  position  was  so 
strong  he  could  safely  wait  for  Bonet's  and  Caffarelli's 
troops,  and  meanwhile  the  king  could  operate  against 
the  allies'  communications.  The  former  because  he 
could  not  attack  the  French,  except  at  great  disad- 
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vantage;   for  the  fords  of  the  Duero  were  litile  *'*'|''- 

known,  and  that  of  Polios  was  very  deep.    To  pass ■ 

the  river  there,  aad  form  within  gun-shot  of  the  July, 
envoy's  left,  without  other  combinatioos,  promised 
nothing  but  defeat,  and  the  staffofficers,  sent  to 
examine  the  course  of  the  river,  reported  that  the 
advEuitage  of  ground  was  entirely  on  the  enemy's 
side,  except  at  Castro  Nuno,  half-way  between 
Polios  and  Toro. 

While  the  enemy  commanded  the  bridge  at  Tor- 
desillas,  no  attempt  to  force  the  pass^;e  of  the  river 
could  be  safe,  seeing  that  Marmont  might  fall  on 
the  allies'  front  and  rear  if  the  operation  was  within 
his  reach;  and  if  beyond  his  reach,  that  is  to  say 
near  Zamora,  he  could  cut  their  communication 
with  Ciudftd  Rodrigo  and  yet  preserve  his  own  with 
Caflarelli  and  with  the  king.  Wellington  therefore 
resolved  to  wait  until  the  fords  should  become  lower, 
or  the  combined  operations  of  the  Galiicians  and 
Fartidas,  should  oblige  the  enemy,  either  to  detach 
men,  or  to  dislodge  altogether  for  want  of  provi- 
sions. In  this  view  he  urged  Saotocildes  to  press 
the  si^e  of  Astorga  vigorously  and  to  send  every 
man  he  could  spare  down  the  £s1a ;  and  an  inter- 
cepted letter  gave  hopes  that  Astorga  would  sur- 
render on  the  7th,  yet  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
device  to  keep  the  Galiicians  in  that  quarter  for  it 
was  in  no  danger.  Santocildes,  expecting  its  &1I, 
would  not  detach  men,  but  the  vicinity  of  D'Urban's 
cavalry,  which  remained  at  Castromonte,  so  incom- 
moded the  French  right,  that  Foy  marched  to  drive 
then  beyond  the  Esla.  General  Fakenbam  how- 
ever crossed  the  ford  of  Polios,  with  some  of  the 
third  division,  which  quickly  brought  Foy  back,  and 
Marmont  then  endeavoured  to  augment  the  number 
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xvfii    ^""^  efficiency  of  his  cavalry,  by  taking  a  thousand 

horses  from  the  infantry  officers  and  the  sutlers. 

jniy.  On  the  8th  Bonet  arrived,  and  the  French  mar- 
shal immediately  extending  his  right  to  Tore,  com- 
menced repairing  the  bridge  there.  Wellington,  in 
like  manner,  stretched  his  left  to  the  Guarena,  yet 
kept  his  centre  stiil  on  the  Trabancos,  and  his  right 
at  Rueda,  with  posts  near  Tordesillas  and  the  ford 
of  Polios.  In  this  situation  the  armies  remained  for 
some  days.  Generals  Graham  and  Picton  went  to 
England  in  bad  health,  and  the  principal  powder 
magazine  at  Salamanca  exploded  with  hurt  to 
many,  but  no  other  events  worth  recording  occurred. 
The  weather  was  very  Hne,  the  country  rich,  and 
the  troops  received  their  rations  regularly ;  wine 
was  80  plentiful,  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  sol- 
diers sober ;  the  caves  of  Rueda,  either  natural  or 
cut  in  the  rock  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were 
so  immense  and  so  well  stocked,  that  the  drunkards 
of  two  armies  failed  to  make  any  very  sensible 
diminution  in  the  quantity.  Many  men  of  both 
sides  perished  in  that  labyrinth,  and  on  both  sides 
also,  the  soldiers,  passing  the  Duero  in  groups,  held 
amicable  intercourse,  conversing  of  the  battles  that 
were  yet  to  be  fought ;  the  camps  on  the  banks  of 
the  Duero  seemed  at  times  to  belong  to  one  anny, 
so  difficult  is  it  to  make  brave  men  hate  each  other. 
To  the  officers  of  the  allies  all  looked  prosperous, 
their  only  anxiety  was  to  receive  the  signal  of 
battle,  their  only  discontent,  that  it  was  delayed ; 
and  many  amongst  them  murmured  that  the  French 
had  been  permitted  to  retreat  from  Christoval.  Had 
Wellington  been  finally  forced  back  to  Portugal  his 
reputation  would  have  been  grievously  assailed  by 
his  own  people,  for  the  majority,  peering  through 
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their  misty  politics,  saw  Paris  in  dim  perspective,   '^l**'' 
and  overlooked  the  enormous  French  armies  that- 


were    close  at   hand.      Meanwhile  their  general's     JqIj. 
mind  was  filled  with  care  and  mortification,  and  all 
cross  and   evil  circumstances  seemed  to  combine 
against  him. 

The  mediation  for  the  Spanish  colonies  had  just 
failed  at  Cadiz,  under  such  circumstances,  as  left 
no  doubt  that  the  English  influence  was  powerless 
and  the  French  influence  visibly  increasing  in  the 
Cortez.  Soult  had  twenty-seven  gun-boats  in  the 
Trocadero  canal,  shells  were  cast  day  and  night  into 
the  city,  and  the  people  were  alarmed ;  two  thou- 
sand French  had  marched  from  Santa  Mary  to 
Seville,  apparently  to  reinforce  Drouet  in  Estrema- 
dura  ;  Echevarla  had  effected  nothing  in  the  king- 
dom of  Cordoba,  and  a  French  division  was  as- 
sembling at  Bornos,  to  attack  Ballesteros,  whose 
rashness,  inviting  destruction,  might  atone  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign  in  Leon  and  bring  Wellington 
back  to  the  Tagus.  In  the  north  of  Spain  also 
afiairs  appeared  equally  gloomy,  Mina's  defeats, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  other  Partidas,  were 
positively  known,  but  the  effect  of  Popham's  opera- 
tions was  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  Bonet's 
division  had  certainly  arrived,  and  the  Grallicians 
who  had  done  nothing  at  Astorga  were  already  in 
want  of  ammunition.  In  Castile  the  activity  of  the 
Partidas  instead  of  increasing,  had  diminished  after 
Wellington  crossed  the  Tonnes,  and  the  chiefs 
seemed  inclined  to  leave  the  burthen  of  the  war  en- 
tirely to  their  allies.  Nor  was  this  feeling  confined 
to  them.  It  had  been  arranged,  that  new  corps, 
especially  of  cavalry,  should  be  raised,  as  the  enemy 
receded  in  this  campaign,  and  the  necessary  clothing 
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1^1^   and  equipments,  supplied  by  England,  were  placed 

— — at  tbe  disposal  of  lord  Wellington,  who  to  avoid  the 

J«ij.  burthen  of  carriage  had  directed  them  to  Conina; 
yet  now,  when  Leon  and  the  Asturias  were  in  a 
manner  recovered,  no  man  would  serve  voluntarily. 
There  was  great  enthusiasm,  in  words,  there  had 
always  been  so,  but  the  fighting  men  were  not  in- 
creased, and  even  the  juramenUuIos,  many  of  whom 
deserted  at  this  time  from  the  king,  well  clothed 
and  soldier-like  men,  refused  to  enter  the  English 
ranks. 

Now  also  came  the  news  that  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck's  plans  were  altered,  and  the  intercepted  de- 
spatches shewed  that  the  king  had  again  ordered 
Drouet  to  pass  the  Tagus,  but  Soult's  resistance  to 
this  order  was  not  known.  Wellington  therefore  at 
the  same  moment,  saw  Marmont's  army  increase, 
heard  that  the  king's  army,  reinforced  by  Drouet, 
was  on  tbe  point  of  taking  the  field ;  that  the  troops 
from  Sicily,  upon  whose  operations  he  depended  to 
keep  all  the  army  of  Aragon  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Spain,  and  even  to  turn  the  king's  attention  that 
way,  were  to  be  s^nt  to  Italy ;  and  that  two  millions 
of  dollars,  which  he  hoped  to  have  obtained  at 
Gibraltar,  had  been  swept  olT  by  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  for  this  Italian  expedition,  which  thus  at  ooce 
deprived  him  of  men  and  money  !  Tbe  latter  was 
the  most  serious  blow,  the  promised  remittances 
from  England  had  not  arrived,  and  as  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  land-carriage  rendered  it  nearly  impossible 
to  feed  the  army  even  on  the  Duero,  to  venture 
further  into  Spain  without  money  would  be  akin  to 
madness.  From  Gallicia,  where  no  credit  was 
.  given,  came  the  supply  of  meat,  a  stoppage  there 
I  would  have  made  the  war  itself  stop,  and  no  greater 
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error  had  been  committed  by  the  enemy,  than  de-  °^f  ^' 
laying  to  conquer  Grallicia,  which  could  many-times—-—— 
have  been  done.  Juij. 

To  meet  the  increasing  exigences  for  money,  the  . 
English  general  had,  for  one  resource,  obtained  a  \ 
credit  of  half  a  million  from  the  Treasury  to  answer 
certain  certilicates,  or  notes  of  hand,  which  his 
Spanish  correspondents  promised  to  get  cashed;  but 
of  this  resource  he  was  now  suddenly  deprived  by 
the  English  ministers,  who  objected  to  the  irregular 
form  of  the  certilicates,  because  he,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  had  adapted  them  to  the  habits  of  the 
people  he  was  to  deal  with.  Meanwhile  his  troops 
were  four,  his  staff  six,  his  muleteers  nearly  twelve 
months  in  arrears  of  pay,  and  he  was  in  debt  every 
where,  and  for  every  thing.  The  Portuguese 
govemmoit  had  become  very  clamorous  for  the 
subsidy,  Mr.  Stuart  acknowledged  that  their  distress 
was  very  great,  and  the  desertion  from  the  Portu- 
guese army,  which  augmented  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner, and  seemed  rather  to  be  increased  than  re- 
pressed by  severity,  sufficiently  proved  their  misery. 
The  personal  resources  of  Wellington  alone  enabled 
the  army  to  maintain  its  forward  position,  for  he 
bad,  to  a  certain  extent,  carried  his  commercial  spe- 
calations  into  Gallicia,  as  well  as  Portugal ;  and  he 
had  persuaded  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Castile  to 
give  up  a  part  of  their  revenue  in  kind  to  the  army, 
receiving  bills  on  the  British  embassy  at  Cadiz  in 
return.  But  the  situation  of  affairs  may  be  best 
learned  from  the  mouths  of  the  generals. 

"  The  arrears  of  the  army  are  certainly  getting 
to  an  alarming  pitch,  and  if  it  is  suffered  to  increase, 
we  cannot  go  on :  we  have  only  here  two  brigades 
of  infantry,  fed  by  our  own  commissariat,  and  we 
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\v?u    ^^  ^^^  reduced  to  one  of  them  having  barely  bread 

for  this  day,  and  the  commissary  has  not  a  farthing 

joij.'     of  money.     I  know  not  how  we  shall  get  on  I" 

Such  were  Beresford's  words  on  the  8th  of  July, 
and  on  the  15th  Wellington  wrote  even  more  for- 
cibly. 

"  I  have  never,"  said  he,  "  been  in  such  distress 
as  at  present,  and  some  serious  misfortune  must 
happen,  if  the  government  do  not  attend  seriously 
to  the  subject,  and  supply  us  regularly  with  money. 
The  arrears  and  distresses  of  the  Portuguse  govern- 
ment, are  a  joke  to  ours,  and  tf  our  credit  was  not 
better  than  theirs,  we  should  certainly  starve.  As 
it  is,  if  we  don't  find  means  to  pay  our  bills  for 
butcher's  meat  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  war  at 
once." 

Thus  stript  as  it  were  to  the  skin,  the  English 
general  thought  once  more  to  hide  his  nakedness  in 
the  mountains  of  Portugal,  when  Marmont,  proud 
of  his  own  unripened  skill,  and  perhaps,  frona  the 
experience  of  San  Cristoval,  undervaluing  bis  ad- 
versary's tactics,  desirous  also,  it  was  said,  to  gain 
a  victory  without  the  presence  of  a  king,  Marmont, 
pushed  on  by  fate,  madly  broke  the  chain  which 
restrained  his  enemy's  strength. 
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CHAPTER   HI. 

When  Wellington  found  by  the  intercepted  letters, ,  chap. 
that  the  king's  orders  for  Drouet  to  cross  the  Tagus,     '"' 
were  reiterated,  and  imperative,  he  directed  Hiil  to    Jul?" 
detach  troops,  in  the  same  proportion.     And  as  this 
reinforcement,  coming   by  the  way  of  Alcantara, 
could  reach  the  Duero  as  soon  as  Drouet  could 
reach  Madrid,  he  hoped  still  to  maintain  the  Tormes, 
if  not  the  Duero,  notwithstanding  the  king's  power ; 
for  some  money,  long  expected  from  England,  had 
at  last  arrived  in  Oporto,  and  he  thought  the  Gal- 
licians,  maugre  their  ioertoess,  must  soon  be  felt  by 
the  enemy.     Moreover  the  harvest  on  the  ground, 
however  abundant,  could  not  long  feed  the  French 
multitudes,  if  Drouet  and  the  king  should  together 
join  Marmont.     Nevertheless,  fearing  the  action  of 
Joseph's  cavalry,  he  ordered  D'Urban's  horsemen  to 
join  the  army  on  the  Duero.    But  to  understand  the 
remarkable  movements  which  were  nowabout  to  com- 
mence, the  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  French 
army,  from  its  peculiar  organization,  could,  while  the  i 
ground  harvest  lasted,  operate  without  any  regard  | 
to  lines  of  communication ;  it  had  supports  on  all  I 
sides    and  procured  its  food  every  where,  for  the  * 
troops  were  taught  to  reap  the  standing  corn,  and 
grind  it  themselves  if  their  cavalry  could  not  seize 
flour  ID  the  villages.  This  organization  approaching 
the  ancient  Roman  military  perfection,  gave  them 
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xvPtf    ST^t  advantages ;  in  the  field  it  baffled  the  irre- 

-gular,  and  threw  the  r^^lar  force  of  the  allies, 

Jniy.    entirely   upon   the  defensive;   because  when  the 
flanks  were  turned,  a  retreat  only  could  save  the 
communications,  and  the  French  offered  no  point, 
for  retaliation  in  kind.     Wherefore,  with  a  force 
^  composed  of  four  different  nations,  Wellington  was 

to  execute  the  most  difficult  evolutions,  in  an  open 
country,  his  chances  of  success  being  to  arise  only 
irom  the  casual  errors  of  his  adversary,  who  was  an 
able  general,  who  knew  the  country  perfectly,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  brave,  excellently  disci- 
plined, and  of  one  nation.  The  game  would  have 
been  quite  unequal  if  the  English  general  had  not 
been  so  strong  in  cavalry. 

FRENCH  PASSAGE  OF  THE  DUERO. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  and  16th  Marmont, 
who  had  previously  made  several  deceptive  move- 
ments, concentrated  his  beautiful  and  gallant  army 
between  Toro  and  the  Hornija  river;  and  inter- 
cepted letters,  the  reports  of  deserters,  and  the  talk 
of  the  peasants  had  for  several  days  assigned  the 
former  place  as  his  point  of  passage.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16tb  the  English  exploring  officers,  pass- 
ing the  Duero  near  Tordesillas,  found  only  the 
garrison  there,  and  in  the  evening  the  reports 
stated,  that  two  French  divisions  had  already 
passed  the  repaired  bridge  of  Toro.  Wellington 
united  his  centre  and  left  at  Canizal  on  the  Gua- 
rena  during  the  night,  intending  to  attack  those 
who  had  passed  at  Toro;  but  as  he  had  still  some 
doubts  of  the  enemy's  real  object,  he  caused  sir 
Stapleton  Cotton  to  halt  on  the  Trabancos  with  the 
right  wing,  composed  of  the  fourth  and  light  diyi- 
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aions  and  Anson's  cavalry.     Meanwhile  Marmont,   *^j^'- 
recalling  his  troops  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Duero,  -- 

•retomed  to  Tordesillas  and  Polios,  passed  that  river  Joir 
at  those  points  and  occupied  Nava  del  Rej,  where 
his  whole  anny  was  concentrated  in  the  evening  of 
the  17th,  some  of  his  divisions  having  marched 
above  forty  mites,  and  some  above  fif^  miles,  with- 
out  a  halt.  The  English  cavalry  posts  being  thus 
driven  over  the  Trabancos,  advice  of  the  enemy's 
movement  was  sent  to  lord  Wellington,  but  he  was 
then  near  Toro,  it  was  midnight  ere  it  reached 
him,  and  the  troops,  under  Cotton,  remained  near 
Castrejon  behind  the  Trabancos  during  the  night 
of  the  17th  without  orders,  exposed,  in  a  bad  ^^f'i" 
position,  to  the  attack  of  the  whole  French  army. 
Wellington  hastened  to  their  aid  in  person,  and  he 
ordered  Bock's,  Le  Marchant's,  and  Alten's  brigades 
of  cavalry,  to  follow  him  to  Alaejos,  and  the  fifth 
division  to  take  post  at  Torrecilla  de  la  Orden  six 
miles  in  rear  of  Castrejon. 

At  daybreak  Cotton's  outposts  were  again  driven 
in  by  the  enemy,  and  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  with  a 
troop  of  horse  artillery  immediately  formed  in  front 
of  the  two  infantry  divisions,  which  were  drawn  up, 
the  fourth  division  on  the  left,  the  light  division  on 
the  right,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other  and  separated  by  a  wide  ravine.  The  country 
was  open  and  hilly,  like  the  downs  of  England,  with 
here  and  there  water-gulleys,  dry  hollows,  and  bold 
naked  beads  of  land,  and  behind  the  most  prominent 
of  these  last,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Trabancos,  lay 
the  whole  French  army.  Cotton  however,  seeing 
only  horsemen,  pushed  his  cavalry  again  towards  the 
river,  advancing  cautiously  by  his  right  along  some 
high  table-land,  and  his  troops  were  soon  lost  to  the 
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xYuf    ^'^^^  °^  '^^  infantry,  for  the  morning  fog  was  thick 

on  the  stream,  and  at  first  nothing  could  be  descried 

Joiy.'  beyond.  But  very  soon  the  deep  tones  of  artillery* 
shook  the  ground,  the  sharp  ring  of  musketry  was 
heard  in  the  mist,  and  the  forty-third  regiment  was 
hastily  brought  through  Castrejon  to  support  the 
advancing  cavalry ;  for  besides  the  ravine  which 
separated  the  fourth  from  the  light  division,  there 
was  another  ravine  with  a  marshy  bottom,  be- 
tween the  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  village  of 
Castrejon  was  the  only  good  point  of  passage. 

The  cannonade  now  became  heavy,  and  the  spec- 
tacle surprisingly  beautiful,  for  the  lighter  smoke 
and  mist,  curling  up  in  fantastic  pillars,  formed  a 
huge  and  glittering  dome  tinged  of  many  colours 
by  the  rising  sun ;  and  through  the  grosser  vapour 
below,  the  restless  horsemen  were  seen  or  lost  as 
the  fiime  thickened  from  the  rapid  play  of  the 
artillery,  while  the  bluff  head  of  land,  beyond  the 
Trabjincos,  covered  with  French  troops,  appeared, 
by  an  optical  deception  close  at  hand,  dilated  to 
the  size  of  a  mountain,  and  crowned  with  gigantic 
soldiers,  who  were  continually  breaking  off  and 
sliding  down  into  the  fight.  Suddenly  a  dis- 
mounted cavalry  officer  stalked  from  the  midst  of 
the  smoke  towards  the  line  of  infantry;  his  gait 
was  peculiarly  rigid,  and  he  appeared  to  hold  a 
bloody  handkerchief  to  his  heart,  but  that  which 
seemed  a  cloth,  was  a  broad  and  dreadful  wound ; 
a  bullet  had  entirely  efiaced  the  flesh  from  his  left 
shoulder  and  from  his  breast,  and  had  carried  away 
part  of  his  ribs,  his  heart  was  bared,  and  its  move- 
ment plainly  discerned.  It  was  a  piteous  and  yet 
a  noble  sight,  for  his  countenance  though  ghastly 
was  firm,  his  step  scarcely  indicated  weakness,  and 
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his  voice  never  faltered.    This  unyielding  man's   <=J'*p- 
name  was  Williams  ;  he  died  a  short  distance  from  -~^ — 
%the  field  of  battle,  and  it   was  said,  in  the  arms     Juir- 
of  his  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  had  followed 
his  father  to  the  Peninsula  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
commission,  for  they  were  not  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. 

General  Cotton  maintained  this  exposed  position 
with  skill  and  resolution,  from  daylight  until  seven 
o'clock,  at  which  time  Wellington  arrived,  in  com- 
pany with  Beresford,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the 
enemy's  movements.  The  time  was  critical,  and 
the  two  English  generals  were  like  to  have  been 
slain  together  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  not  very 
numerous,  which  breaking  away  from  the  multitude 
on  the  head  of  land  beyond  the  Trabancos,  came 
galloping  at  full  speed  across  the  valley.  It  was 
for  a  moment  thought  they  were  deserting,  but 
with  headlong  course  they  mounted  the  table-land 
on  which  Cotton's  left  wing  was  posted,  and  drove 
a  whole  line  of  British  cavalry  skirmishers  back  in 
confusion.  The  reserves  indeed  soon  came  up  from 
Alaejos,  and- these  furious  swordsmen  being  scatter- 
ed in  all  directions  were  in  turn  driven  away  or  cut 
down,  bnt  meanwhile  thirty  or  forty,  led  by  a  noble 
officer,  had  brought  up  their  right  shoulders,  and 
came  over  the  edge  of  the  table-land  above  the  hollow 
which  separated  the  British  wings  at  the  instant 
when  Wellington  and  Beresford  arrived  on  the  same 
slope.  There  were  some  infantry  picquels  in  the 
"bottom,  and  higher  up,  near  the  French,  were  two 
guns  covered  by  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry  which 
was  disposed  in  perfect  order.  When  the  French 
officer  saw  this  squadron,  he  reined  in  his  horse 
with  difficulty,  and  his  troopers  gathered  in  aeon- 
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l??ii    ^"5^^    body   round  him    as    if  to  retreat     They 

seemed  lost  men,  for  the  British  instantly  charged, 

iuij.:  but  with  a  shout  the  gallant  fellows  soused  down« 
upon  the  squadron,  and  the  latter  turning,  gal- 
loped through  the  guns ;  then  the  whole  mass, 
friends  and  enemies,  went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the 
bottom,  carrying  away  lord  Wellington,  and  the  other 
generals,  who  with  drawn  swords  and  some  difficulty, 
got  clear  of  the  tumult.  The  French  horsemen  were 
now  quite  exhausted,  and  a  reserve  squadron  of 
heavy  dragoons  coming  in  cut  most  of  them  to 
pieces ;  yet  their  invincible  leader,  assaulted  by  three 
enemies  at  once,  struck  one  dead  from  his  horse,  and 
with  surprising  exertions  saved  himself  from  the 
others,  though  they  rode  hewing  at  him  on  each 
side  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

While  this  charge  was  being  executed,  Marmont, 
who  had  ascertained  that  a  part  only  of  Wel- 
llington's  army  was  before  him,  crossed  the  Tra.- 
bancos  in  two  columns,  and  passing  by  Alaejos, 
turned  the  left  of  the  allies,  marching  straight  upon 
the  Guarena.  The  British  retired  by  Torecilla  de 
la  Orden,  the  fifth  division  being  in  one  column  on 
the  left,  the  fourth  division  on  the  right  as  they 
retreated,  and  the  light  division  on  an  intermediate 
line  and  nearer  to  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  were 
on  the  flanks  and  rear,  the  air  was  extremely 
sultry,  the  dust  rose  in  clouds,  and  the  close  order 
of  the  troops  rendered  it  very  oppressive,  but 
the  military  spectacle  was  exceedingly  strange  and 
grand.  For  then  were  seen  the  hostile  columns  of 
infantry,  only  half  musket-shot  from  each  other, 
marching  impetuously  towards  a  common  goal, 
the  officers  on  each  side  pointing  forwards  with 
their  swords,  or  touching  their  caps,  and  waving 
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their  hands  in  courtesy,  while  the  Grennan  cavalry,   cbap. 
huge  men,  on  huge  horses,  rode  between  in  a  close  --     — 
compact  body  as  if  to  prevent  a  coUision.    At  times    Jaiy.' 
the  loud  tones  of  command,  to  hasten  the  march, 
were  heard  passing  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  and 
now  and  then  the  rushing  sound  of  bullets  came 
sweeping  over  the  columns  whose  violent  pace  was 
continually  accelerated. 

Thus  moving  for  ten  miles,  yet  keeping  the  most 
perfect  order,  both  parties  approached  the  Guarena, 
and  the  enemy  seeing  that  the  light  division,  al- 
though more  in  their  power  than  the  others,  were 
yet  outstripping  them  in  the  march,  increased  the 
fire  of  their  guns  and  menaced  an  attack  with  in- 
fontiy.  But  the  German  cavalry  instantly  drew  close 
round,  the  column  plunged  suddenly  into  a  hollow 
dip  of  ground  on  the  left  which  offered  the  means  of 
baffling  the  enemy's  aim,  and  ten  minutes  after  the 
head  of  the  division  was  in  the  stream  of  the  Gua- 
rena between  Osmo  and  Castrillo.  The  fifth  divi- 
sion entered  the  river  at  the  same  time  but  higher 
up  on  the  left,  and  the  fourth  division  passed  it  on 
the  right  The  soldiers  of  the  light  division,  tor- 
mented  with  thirst,  yet  long  used  to  their  enemy's 
mode  of  warfare,  drunk  as  they  marched,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  fifth  division  stopped  in  the  river  for 
only  a  few  moments,  but  on  the  instant  forty  French 
guns  gathered  on  the  heights  above  sent  a  tempest 
of  bullets  amongst  them.  So  nicely  timed  was  the 
operation. 

The  Guarena,  flowing  from  four  distinct  sources 
which  are  united  below  Castrillo,  offered  a  very 
strong  line  of  defence,  and  Marmont,  hoping  to 
cany  it  in  the  first  confusion  of  the  passage,  and  so 
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ivi*n  ^^'^^  ^^^  table- land  of  Vallesa,  had  brought  up  all 
-— — — his  artillery  to  the  front;  and  to  distract  the  allies' 
'■ij'  attention  he  had  directed  Clausel  to  push  the  head 
I  of  the  right  column  over  the  river  at  Castrillo,  at 
I  the  same  time.  But  Wellington  expecting  him  at 
Vallesa  from  the  first,  had  ordered  the  other  divi- 
sions  of  his  army,  originally  assembled  at  Canizal, 
to  cross  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  river ; 
and  they  reached  the  table-land  of  Vallesa,  before 
Marmont's  infantry,  oppressed  by  the  extreme  heat 
and  rapidity  of  the  march,  could  muster  in  strength  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  other  branch.  Clausel, 
however,  sent  Carier's  brigade  of  cavalry  across 
the  Guarena  at  Castrillo  and  supported  it  with  a 
column  of  infantry;  and  the  fourth  division  had  just 
gained  the  heights  above  Canizal,  after  passing 
the  stream,  when  Cariers  horsemen  entered  the 
valley  on  their  left,  and  the  infantry  in  one  column 
menaced  their  front.  The  sedgy  banks  of  the  river 
would  have  been  difficult  to  force  in  face  of  an 
enemy,  but  Victor  Alten  though  a  very  bold  man  in 
action,  was  slow  to  seize  an  advantage,  and  suffered 
the  French  cavalry  to  cross  and  form  in  consider- 
able numbers  without  opposition  ;  he  assailed  them 
too  late  and  by  successive  squadrons  instead  of  by 
regiments,  and  the  result  was  unfavourable  at  first. 
The  fourteenth  and  the  German  hussars  were  hard- 
pressed,  the  third  dragoons  came  up  in  support,  but 
they  were  immediately  driven  back  again  by  tlie 
fire  of  some  French  infantry,  the  fight  waxed  hot 
with  the  others,  and  many  fell,  but  finally  general 
Carier  was  wounded  and  taken,  and  the  French  re- 
tired. During  this  cavalry  action  the  twenty-seventh 
and  fortieth  regiments  coming  down  the  hill,  broke 
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the  enemy's  infantry  with  an  impetuous   bayonet  chap. 

charge,  and  Allen's  horsemen  being  then  disengaged '■ — 

sabred  some  of  the  fugitives.  JdI;! 

This  combat  cost  the  French  who  had  advanced 
too  far  without  support,  a  general  and  five  hundred 
soldiers ;  but  Marmont,  though  baffled  at  Vallesa, 
and  beaten  at  Castrillo,  concentrated  his  army  at  the 
latter  place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  both  banks 
of  the  Guarena.  Whereupon  Wellington  recalled  his 
troops  from  Vallesa;  and  as  the  whole  loss  of  the 
allies  during  the  previous  operations  was  not  more 
than  six  hundred,  nor  that  of  the  French  more  than 
eight  hundred,  and  that  both  sides  were  highly 
excited,  the  day  still  young,  and  the  positions 
although  strong,  open,  and  within  cannon  shot,  a 
battle  was  expected.  Marmont's  troops  had  however 
been  marching  for  two  days  and  nights  incessantly, 
and  Wellington's  plan  did  not  admit  of  fighting 
unless  forced  to  it  in  defence,  or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  would  enable  him  to  crush  his 
opponent,  and  yet  keep  the  field  afterwards  against 
the  king. 

By  this  series  of  signal  operations,  the  French 
general  had  passed  a  great  river,  taken  the  ini- 
tiatory movement,  surprised  the  right  wing  of  the 
allies,  and  pushed  it  back  above  ten  miles.  Yet 
these  advantages  are  to  be  traced  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  English  general's  situation  which  have 
been  already  noticed,  and  Wellington's  tactical 
skill  was  manifested  by  the  extricating  of  his  1 
troops  from  their  dangerous  position  at  Castrejon 
without  loss,  and  without  being  forced  to  fight  a  bat- 
tle. He  however  appears  to  have  erred  in  extending 
his  troops  to  the  right  when  he  6rst  reached  the 
Duero,  for  seeing  that  Marmont  could  at  pleasure 
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l^j^   pass  that  river  and  turn  his  flanks,  he  should  have 

remaiDed  concentrated  on  the  Guarena,  and  only 

Joif.  pushed  cavalry  posts  to  the  line  of  the  Duero  above 
Toro.  Neither  should  he  have  risked  his  right 
wing  so  far  from  his  main  body  from  the  evening 
of  the  16th  to  the  morning  of  the  16th.  He  could 
scarcely  have  brought  it  oiF  without  severe  loss,  if 
Marmont  had  been  stronger  in  cavalry,  and  instead 
of  pushing  forwards  at  once  to  the  Guarena  had 
attacked  him  on  the  march.  On  the  other  hand  the 
security  of  the  French  general's  movements,  from 
the  Trabancos  to  the  Guarena,  depended  entirely  on 
their  rapidity ;  for  as  his  columns  crossed  the  open 
country  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  march  of  the  al- 
lies, a  simple  wheel  by  companies  to  the  right 
would  have  formed  the  latter  in  order  of  battle  on 
his  flank  while  the  four  divisions  already  on  the 
Guarena  could  have  met  them  in  front. 

But  it  was  on  the  1 6th  that  the  French  general 
failed  in  the  most  glaring  manner.  His  intent  was, 
by  menacing  the  communication  with  Salamanca 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  force  the  allies  back,  and 
strike  some  decisive  blow  during  their  retreat 
Now  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  he  had  passed  the 
Duero  at  Toro,  gained  a  day's  march,  and  was 
then  actually  nearer  to  Salamanca  than  the  allies 
were ;  and  had  he  persisted  in  his  movement  Welling- 
ton must  have  fought  him  to  disadvantage  or  have 
g^ven  up  Salamanca,  and  passed  the  Tormes  at 
Huerta  to  regain  the  communication  with  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  This  advantage  Marmont  relinquished, 
to  make  a  forced  march  of  eighty  miles  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  to  risk  the  execution  of  a  variety  of 
nice  and  difficult  evolutions,  in  which  he  lost 
above  a  thousand  men  by  the  sword  or  by  fatigue^ 
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and  finally  found  bia  adversary  on  the  18tb  still   chap. 

facing  him   in   the  very  position  which   he  had '■ — ■ 

turned  on  the  eveuing  of  the  t6th !  YJ^] 

On  the  19th  the  armies  maiataiaed  their  re- 
spective ground  in  quiet  until  the  evening,  when 
Marmont  concentrated  his  troops  in  one  mass  on 
his  left  near  the  village  of  Tarazona,  and  Welling- 
ton, fearing  for  his  right,  again  passed  the  second 
branch  of  the  Ouarena,  at  Vallesa,  and  El  Olmo, 
and  took  post  on  the  table-land  above  those  villages. 
The  light  division,  being  in  front,  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  table-land,  overlooking  the  enemy's 
main  body  which  was  at  rest  round  the  bivouac 
fires;  yet  the  picquets  would  have  been  quietly 
posted,  if  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  coming  up  at  the 
moment,  had  not  ordered  captain  Ross  to  turn  his 
battery  of  six-pounders  upon  a  group  of  French 
officers.  At  the  first  shot  the  enemy  seemed  sur- 
prised, at  the  second  their  gunners  run  to  their 
pieces,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  reply  from  twelve 
eight-pounders  shewed  the  folly  of  provoking  a 
useless  combat.  An  artillery  officer  was  wounded 
in  the  head,  several  of  the  British  soldiers  fell  in 
different  parts  of  the  line,  one  shot  swept  away  a 
whole  section  of  Portuguese,  and  finally  the  division 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  several  hundred  yards  in  a 
mortifying  manner  to  avoid  a  great  and  unnecessary 
effiision  of  blood. 

The  allies  being  now  formed  in  two  lines  on  the 
table-land  of  Vallesa  offered  a  fair  though  not  an 
etay  field  to  the  enemy;  Wellington  expected  a 
battle  the  next  day,  because  the  range  of  heights 
which  he  occupied,  trended  backwards  to  the 
Tonnes  on  the  shortest  line;  and  as  he  had  thrown 
a  Spanish   garrison   into  the  castle  of   Alba  de 
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xv?n    '^o'™^'  ^^  thought  Marmont  could  not  turn  his 

right,  or  if  he  attempted   it,   that   he   would  be 

iaij.  shouldered  o£f  the  Tormes  at  the  ford  of  Huerta.  He 
was  mistakea.  The  French  general  was  more  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  ground  and  proved  that 
he  could  move  an  army  with  wonderful  facili^. 

On  the  20th  at  day-break  instead  of  crossing 
the  Guarena  to  dispute  the  high  land  of  Vallesa, 
Marmont  marched  rapidly  in  several  columns,  co- 
vered by  a  powerful  rear  guard,  up  the  river  to 
Canta  la  Piedra,  and  crossed  the  stream  there,  though 
the  banks  were  difHcult,  before  any  disposition 
could  be  made  to  oppose  him.  He  thus  turned  the 
right  flank  of  the  allies  and  gained  a  new  range  of 
hills  trending  towards  the  Tormes,  and  parallel  to 
those  leading  from  Vallesa.  Wellington  immediately 
made  a  corresponding  movement.  Then  com- 
menced an  evolution  similar  to  that  of  the  18th,  but 
on  a  greater  scale  both  as  to  numbers  and  length  of 
way.  The  allies  moving  in  two  lines  of  battle 
within  musket-shot  of  the  French  endeavoured  to 
gain  upon  and  cross  their  march  at  Cantalpino ; 
the  guns  on  both  sides  again  exchanged  their 
rough  salutations  as  the  accidents  of  ground  fa- 
voured their  play  ;  and  again  the  officers,  like  gal- 
lant geotlemen  who  bore  no  malice  and  knew  no 
fear,  made  their  military  recognitions,  while  the 
horsemen  on  each  side  watched  with  eager  eyes,  for 
an  opening  to  charge ;  but  the  French  general 
moving  his  army  as  one  man  along  the  crest  of  the 
heights,  preserved  the  lead  he  had  taken,  and  made 
no  mistake. 

At  Cantalpino  it  became  evident  that  the  allies 
were  outflanked,  and  all  this  time  Marmont  had  so 
skilfully  managed  his  troops  that  he  fomished  no 
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opportunity  even  for  a  partial  attack.     Wellington    *^^**'- 

therefore  fell  off  a  little  and  made  towards  the 

highti  of  Cabe^a  Vellosa  and  Aldea  Rubia,  Jdi?. 
ioteitdiDg  to  halt  there  while  the  sixth  division  and 
Alten's  cavalry,  forcing  their  march,  seized  Aldea 
iangua  and  secured  the  position  of  Christoval. 
Bnl  he  made  no  eflfort  to  seize  the  ford  of  Huerta, 
for  his  own  march  had  been  long  and  the  French 
had  passed  over  nearly  twice  as  much  ground, 
wherefore  he  thought  they  would  not  attempt  to 
reach  the  Tormes  that  day.  However  when  night 
approached,  although  his  second  line  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Vellosa,  his  first  line  was 
heaped  up  without  much  order  in  the  low  ground 
between  that  place  and  Homilies ;  the  French 
Wnj  crowned  all  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hills, 
and  their  fires,  stretching  in  a  half  circle  from  Vil- 
laruela  to  Babila  Fuente,  shewed  that  they  com- 
manded the  ford  of  Hnerta.  They  could  even  have 
attacked  the  allies  with  great  advantage  had  there 
heen  light  for  the  battle.  The  English  general  im- 
mediately ordered  the  bivouac  fires  to  be  made,  but 
filed  the  troops  off  in  succession  with  the  greatest 
celerity  towards  Vellosa  and  Aldea  Rubia,  and  dur- 
ing the  movement  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  coming  in 
fiom  the  front,  were  mistaken  for  French  and  lost 
some  men  by  cannon-shot  ere  they  were  recognised. 
Wellington  was  deeply  disquieted  at  the  unex- . 
pected  result  of  this  day's  operations  which  had 
been  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  gene- 
ral. Marmont  had  shewn  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  had  outflanked  and  out- . 
marched  the  allies,  had  gained  the  command  of  the 
Tormes,  and  as  his  junction  with  the  king's  army 
was  thus  secured  he  might  fight  or. wait  for  rein-. 
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ivin    fo^cemeota  or  continue  his  operations  as  it  seemed 

good  to  himself.     But  the  scope  of  Wellingtons 

Jaif.  cafnpaign  was  hourly  being  more  restricted.  His 
reasons  for  avoiding  a  battle  except  at  advantage, 
were  stronger  than  before,  becauseCafiarelli'scavatiy 
was  known  to  be  in  march,  and  the  army  of  the 
centre  was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  field ;  hence 
though  he  should  fight  and  gain  a  victory,  unless  it 
was  decisive,  his  object  would  not  be  advanced. 
That  object  was  to  deliver  the  Peninsula,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  a  long  course  of  solid  ope- 
rations incompatible  with  sudden  and  rash  strokes 
unauthorized  by  any  thing  but  hope;  wherefore 
yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  prepared 
to  return  to  Portugal  and  abide  his  time ;  yet  with 
a  bitter  spirit,  which  was  not  sootlied  by  the  recol- 
lection, that  he  had  refused  the  opportunity  of 
fighting  to  advantage,  exactly  one  month  before 
and  upon  the  very  hills  he  now  occupied.  Never- 
theless that  stedfast  temper,  which  then  prevented 
him  from  seizing  an  adventitious  chance,  would 
not  now  let  him  yield  to  fortune  more  than  she 
could  ravish  from  him  :  he  still  hoped  to  give  the 
lion's  stroke,  and  resolved  to  cover  Salamanca  and 
the  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the 
last  moment.  A  letter  stating  his  inability  to  hold 
his  ground  was  however  sent  to  Castanos,  bat  it 
was  intercepted  by  Mannont,  who  exultingly 
pushed  forwards  without  regard  to  the  king's  move- 
ments ;  and  it  ia  curious  that  Joseph  afterwards 
imagined  this  to  have  been  a  subtlety  of  Welling- 
ton's to  draw  the  French  general  into  a  premature 
battle. 

On  the  21st  while  the  allies  occupied  the  old 
positiim  of  ChriBtoval,  the  French  threw  a  garri- 
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son  into  Alba  de  Tormes,  from  whence  the  Spaniards  "^ap- 
iiad  been  withdrawn  by  Carlos  D'Espana,  without  — -  - — 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  general.    Marmont    Jaiy. 
tbeD  passed  the  Tormes,  by  the  fords  between  Alba 
itid  Huerta,  and  moving  up  the  valley  of  Mache- 
chuco  encamped  behind  Calvariza  Ariba,  at  the 
edge  of  a  forest  which  extended  from  the  river  to 
tbt  place.    Wellington  also  passed  the  Tonnes  in 
tlie  course  of  the  evening  by  the  bridges,  and  by  the 
fords  of  Santa  Marta  and  Aldea  Lengua  ;  but  the 
third  division  and  D'Urban's  cavalry  remained  on  the 
right  bank,  and  entrenched  themselves  at  Cabrerizos, 
lest  the  French,   who  had  left  a   division  on  the 
heights  of  Babila  Fuente,  should  recross  the  Tor- 
>Qes  in  the  night  and  overwhelm  them. 

It  was  late  when  the  light  division  descended  the 
rongh  side  of  the  Aldea  Lengua  mountain  to  cross 
tbe  river,  and  the  night  came  suddenly  down, 
ffith  more  than  common  darkness,  for  a  storm,  that 
common  precursor  of  a  battle  in  the  Peninsula,  was 
at  hand.  Torrents  of  rain  deepened  the  ford,  the 
water  foamed  and  dashed  with  encreasing  violence, 
the  thunder  was  frequent  and  deafening,  and  tbe 
lightning  passed  in  sheets  of  Bre  close  over  the 
column,  or  played  upon  the  points  of  the  bayonets. 
One  0ash  falling  amongst  the  fifth  dragoon  guards, 
near  Santa  Marta,  killed  many  men  and  horses, 
while  hundreds  of  frightened  animals  breaking 
loose  from  their  piquet  ropes,  and  galloping  wildly 
about,  were  supposed  to  be  the  enemy's  cavalry 
charging  in  the  darkness,  and  indeed  some  of  their 
patroles  were  at  hand  ;  but  to  a  military  eye  there 
was  nothing  more  imposing  than  the  close  and 
beautiful  order  in  which  the  soldiers  of  that  noble 
light  division,  were  seen  by  the  fiery  gleams  to  step 
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^^°^   from  the  river  to  the  baok  and  pursue  their  march 

■ — ' amidst  this  astouoding  turmoil,  defying  alike  the 

J11I7.'    storm  and  the  enemy. 

The  position  now  taken  by  the  allies  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  occupied  by  general  Graham  a 
month  before,  when  the  forts  of  Salamanca  were 
invested.  The  left  wing  rested  in  the  low  ground 
on  the  Tonnes,  near  Santa  Marta,  having  a  cavalry 
post  in  front  towards  Calvariza  de  Abaxo.  The 
right  wing  extended  along  a  range  of  heights  which 
ended  also  in  low  ground,  near  thfe  village  of  Ara- 
piles,  and  this  line  being  perpendicular  to  the 
course  of  the  Tormes  from  Huerta  to  Salamanca, 
and  parallel  to  its  course  from  Alba  to  Huerta, 
covered  Salamanca.  But  the  enemy  extending  his 
left  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  still  menaced  the 
sm  PUn  line  of  communication  with  Ciuded  Rodrigo ;  and 
^'  in  the  night  advice  came  that  general  Chauvel, 
with  near  two  thousand  of  Caffarelli's  horsemen, 
and  twenty  guns,  had  actually  reached  Polios  on  the 
20th,  and  would  join  Marmont  the  22nd  or  23rd. 
Hence  Wellington,  feeling  that  he  must  now  per- 
force retreat  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  fearing  that 
the  French  cavalry  thus  reinforced  would  hamper 
his  movements,  determined,  unless  the  enemy  at- 
tacked him,  or  committed  some  flagrant  fault,  to 
retire  before  Chauvel's  horsemen  could  arrive. 

At  day-break  on  the  22nd,  Marmont  who  had 
called  the  troops  at  Babila  Fuente  over  the  Tormes, 
by  the  ford  of  Encina,  brought  Sonet's  and  Mau- 
cune's  divisions  up  from  the  forest  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ridge  of  Calvariza  de  Ariba;  he  also 
occupied  in  advance  of  it  a  wooded  height  on  which 
was  an  old  chapel  called  Nuestra  Setiora  de  la  Pena. 
But  at  a  little  distance  from  his  left,  and  from  the 
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En^ish  right,  stood  a  pair  of  solitary  hills,  called  *'^,J''- 
the  Two  Aretes,  about  half  caDDon-shot  from  each  — 
other ;  steep  and  savagely  rug^^ed  they  were,  and  Joiy- 
the  possession  of  them  would  have  enabled  the 
French  general  to  form  his  army  across  Wellington'a 
right,  and  thus  bring  on  a  battle  with  every  disad- 
vantage to  the  allies,  confined,  as  the  latter  would 
have  been,  between  the  French  army  and  the 
Tonnes.  These  hills  were  neglected  by  the  English 
general  until  a  staff  officer,  who  had  observed  the 
enemy's  detachments  stealing  towards  them,  first  in- 
formed Beresford,  and  afterwards  Wellington  of  the 
feet.  The  former  thought  it  was  of  no  consequence, 
but  the  latter  immediately  sent  the  seventh  Cat^adores 
to  seize  the  most  distant  of  the  rocks,  and  then  a  com- 
bat occurred  similar  to  that  which  happened  between 
Caisar  and  Afranius  at  Lerida ;  for  the  French  see- 
ing the  allies'  detachment  approaching,  broke  their 
own  ranks,  and  running  without  order  to  the  en- 
counter gained  the  first  Arapiles  and  kept  it,  but 
were  repulsed  in  an  endeavour  to  seize  the  second. 
This  skirmish  was  followed  by  one  at  Nueatra 
Scfiora  de  la  Pena,  which  was  also  assailed  by  a 
detachment  of  the  seventh  division,  and  so  far  suc- 
cessfully, that  half  that  height  was  gained ;  yet  the 
enemy  kept  the  other  half,  and  Victor  Alten,  flank- 
ing the  attack  with  a  squadron  of  German  hussars, 
lost  some  men  and  was  himself  wounded  by  a 
musket-shot. 

The  result  of  the  dispute  for  the  Arapiles 
rendered  a  retreat  difficult  to  the  allies  during  day- 
light; for  though  the  rock  gained  by  the  English 
was  a  fortress  in  the  way  of  the  French  army, 
MarmoDt,  by  extending  his  left,  and  by  gathering  a 
force  behind  his  own  Arapiles,  could  still  frame  a 
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xvHi~  *l^t"Scrou8  battle  and  pounce  upon  the  allies  during 

-their  movement.      Wherefore  Welliogton  immedi- 

Joij.  atety  extended  his  right  into  the  low  ground,  placing 
the  light  companies  of  the  guards  in  the  village  of 
Arapiles,  and  the  fourth  division,  with  exception  of 
the  twenty-seventh  regiment,  which  remained  at  the 
rock,  on  a  gentle  ridge  behind  them.  The  tiflb  and 
sixth  divisions  he  gathered  in  one  mass  upon  the  in- 
ternal slope  of  the  English  Arapiles,  where  from  the 
hollow  nature  of  the  ground  they  were  quite  hidden 
from  the  enemy;  and  during  these  movements  a 
sharp  cannonade  was  exchanged  from  the  tops  of 
those  frowning  hills,  on  whose  crowning  rocks  the 
two  generals  sat  like  ravenous  vultures  watching 
for  their  quarry. 

Marmont's  project  was  not  yet  developed;  his 
troops  coming  from  Babila  Fuente  were  still  in  the 
forest,  and  some  miles  off ;  he  had  only  two  divisions 
close  up,  and  the  occupation  of  Calvariza  Ariba, 
tmd  Nuestra  Seuora  de  la  Pena,  was  a  daring 
defensive  measure  to  cover  the  formation  of  his 
army.  The  occupation  of  the  Arapiles  was  however 
a  start  forward,  for  an  advantage  to  be  atlerwards 
turned  to  profit,  and  seemed  to  fix  the  operations 
on  the  left  of  the  Tormes.  Wellington,  therefore, 
brought  up  the  first  and  the  light  divisions  to  confront 
the  enemy's  troops  on  the  height  of  CalvEiriza  Ariba  ; 
and  then  calling  the  third  division  and  D'Urban's 
cavalry  over  the  river,  by  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta, 
he  posted  them  in  a  wood  near  Aldea  Tejada, 
entirely  refused  to  the  enemy  and  unseen  by  him, 
yet  in  a  situation  to  secure  the  main  road  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Thus  the  position  of  the  allies  was  sud- 
denly reversed ;  the  left  rested  on  the  English 
Arapiles,  the  right  on  Aldea  Tejada ;  that  which 
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was  the  rear  became  the  front,  and  the  interval  be-  ^",^,^- 
tween  the  third  and  the  fourth  division  was  occu- 
pied   by  Bradford's   Portuguese  infai 
Spaniards,  and  by  the  British  cavalry. 

This  ground  had  several  breaks  and  hollows,  so 
that  few  of  these  troops  could  be  viewed  by  the 
enemy,  and  those  which  were,  seemed,  both  from 
their  movement  and  from  their  position,  to  be 
pointing  to  the  Ciudad  Rodigo  road  as  in  retreat. 
The  commissariat  and  baggage  had  also  been 
ordered  to  the  rear,  the  dust  of  their  march  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  many  miles  oif,  and  hence 
there  was  nothing  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
amies,  save  their  proximity,  to  indicate  an  ap- 
proaching battle.  Such  a  state  of  affiiirs  could  not 
last  long.  About  twelve  o'clock  Marmont,  fearing 
that  the  important  bearing  of  the  French  Arapiles  on 
Wellington's  retreat  would  induce  the  latter  to  drive 
him  thence,  hastily  brought  up  Foy's  and  Ferey's 
divisions  in  support,  placing,  the  first,  with  some 
^Qs,  on  a  wooded  height  between  the  Arapiles 
and  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Pena,  the  second,  and 
Boyer's  dragoons,  behind  Foy  on  the  ridge  of  Cal- 
variza  de  Ariba.  Nor  was  this  fear  ill-founded,  for 
the  English  general,  thinking  that  he  could  not 
safely  retreat  in  daylight  vrithout  possessing  both 
Arapiles,  had  actually  issued  orders  for  the  seventh 
division  to  attack  the  French,  but  perceiving  the 
^proacb  of  more  troops,  gave  counter-orders  lest 
he  should  bring  on  the  battle  disadvantageously. 
He  judged  it  better  to  wait  for  new  events,  being 
certain  that  at  night  he  could  make  his  retreat  good, 
and  wishing  rathw  that  Marmont  should  attack  him 
in  his  now  strong  position. 
The  French  troops  coming  from  Babila  Fuente 
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l^®^  had  not  yet  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest,  vhen 
— - —  MarmoDt,  seeing  that  the  allies  would  not  attack, 
Jul;.'  and  fearing  that  they  would  retreat  before  his  own 
dispositions  were  completed,  ordered  Thomieres' 
division,  covered  by  fifty  guns  and  supported  by  the 
light  cavalry,  to  menace  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road. 
He  also  hastened  the  march  of  his  other  divisions, 
designing,  when  Wellington  should  move  in  opposi- 
tion to  Thomieres,  to  fall  upon  him,  by  the  village 
of  Araptles,  with  six  divisions  of  infantry  and 
Boyer's  dragoons,  which  last,  he  now  put  in  march 
to  take  fresh  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Arapiles 
rocks,  leaving  only  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  to  guard 
Foy'g  right  ilank  at  Calvariza. 

In  these  new  circumstances,  the  positions  of  the 
two  armies  embraced  an  oval  basin  formed  by 
different  ranges  of  hills,  that  rose  like  an  amphi- 
theatre of  which  the  Arapiles  rocks  might  be  con- 
sidered the  door-posts.  This  basin  was  about 
a  mile  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  more  than 
two  miles  long  from  east  to  west.  The  northern 
and  western  half  formed  the  allies'  position,  which 
extended  from  the  English  Arapiles  on  the  left 
to  Aldea  Tejada  on  the  right.  The  eastern  heights 
were  held  by  the  French  right,  and  their  left,  con- 
sisting of  Thomieres'  division  with  the  artillery  and 
light  cavalry,  was  now  moving  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  basin ;  but  the  march  was  wide  and 
loose,  there  was  a  long  space  between  Thomieres' 
and  the  divisions,  which,  coming  from  the  edge  of 
the  forest  were  destined  to  foitn  the  centre,  and 
there  was  a  longer  space  between  him  and  the  divi- 
sions about  the  Arapiles.  Nevertheless,  the  masa 
of  artillery  placed  on  his  right  flank  was  very  im- 
posing, and  opened  its  fire  grandly,  taking  ground 
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to  the  left  by  guns,    in  succeasioh,  83  the  infon-   cbip. 

try  moTed  on;    and   these  last  marched   eagerly, . 

continually  contracting  their  distance  from  the  Jdy. 
'allies,  and  bringing  up  their  left  shoulders  as  if  to 
envelope  Wellington's  position  and  embrace  it  with 
fire.  At  this  time  also,  Bonet's  troops,  one  regiment 
of  which  held  the  French  Arapiles,  carried  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  and  although  soon  driven  from  the 
greatest  part  of  it  again,  maintained  a  fierce  stni^le. 
Mannont's  first  arrangements  had  occupied  se- 
veral hours,  yet  as  they  gave  no  positive  indica- 
tion of  his  designs,  Wellington  ceasing  to  watch 
him,  had  retired  from  the  Arapiles.  But  at  three 
o'clock,  a  report  reached  him  that  the  French  left 
was  in  motion  and  pointing  towards  the  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  road ;  then  starting  up  he  repaired  to  the 
high  ground,  and  observed  their  movements  for  some 
time,  with  a  stern  contentment,  for  their  left  wing 
was  entirely  separated  from  the  centre.  The  fault 
was  fiagrant,  and  he  fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a 
thunder-bolt.  A  few  orders  issued  from  his  lips 
like  the  incantations  of  a  wizard,  and  suddenly  the 
dark  mass  of  troops  which  covered  the  English 
Arapiles,  was  seemingly  possessed  by  some  mighty 
spirit,  and  rushing  violently  down  the  interior  slope 
of  the  mountain,  entered  the  great  basin  amidst  a 
storm  of  bullets  which  seemed  to  shear  away  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  over  which  the  soldiers 
moved.  The  fifth  division  instantly  formed  on  the 
right  of  the  fourth,  connecting  the  latter  with 
Bradford's  Portuguese,  who  hastened  forward  at  the 
same  time  from  the  right  of  the  army,  and  the  heavy 
cavalry  galloping  up  on  the  right  of  Bradford,  closed 
this  front  of  battle.  The  sixth  and  seventh  divisions 
flanked  on  the  right  by  Anson's  Hgbtcavalry,  which 
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|«>K  hadtK)winovediromtheArapiles,werenuigedathalf 

— cannon-shot  in  a  second  line,  which  was  prolonged  by 

JbIj.  the  Spaniards  in  the  direction  of  the  third  division ; 
and  this  last,  reinforced  by  two  squadrons  of  the* 
fourteenth  dragoons,  and  by  D'Urban's  Portuguese 
horsemen,  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  array. 
Behind  all,  on  the  highest  ground,  the  Brst  and 
light  divisions  and  Pack's  Portuguese  were  disposed 
in  heavy  masses  as  a  reserve. 

When  this  grand  disposition  was  completed,  the 
third  division  and  its  attendant  horsemen,  the  whole 
formed  in  four  columns  and  flanked  on  the  left  by 
twelve  g^ns,  received  orders  to  cross  the  enemy's 
line  of  march.  The  remainder  of  the  first  line, 
including  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry  was  directed 
to  advance  whenever  the  attack  of  the  third  division 
should  be  developed  ;  and  as  the  fourth  division  must 
in  this  forward  movement  necessarily  lend  its  flank 
to  the  enemy's  troops  stationed  on  the  French 
Arapiles,  Pack's  brigade  was  commanded  to  assail 
that  rock  the  moment  the  left  of  the  British  line 
should  pass  it.  Thus,  after  long  coiling  and  wind- 
ing, the  armies  came  together,  and  drawing  up  their 
huge  trains  like  angry  serpents  mingled  in  deadly 
strife. 

BATTLE    OF    SALAMANCA. 

Marmont,  from  the  top  of  the  French  Arapiles, 
saw  the  country  beneath  him  suddenly  covered  with 
enemies  at  a  moment  when  he  was  in  the  act  of 
making  a  complicated  evolution, -and  when,  by  the 
rash  advance  of  his  left,  his  troops  were  separated 
into  three  parts,  each  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
assist  the  other,  and  those  nearest  the  enemy  neither 
strong  enough  to  hold  their  ground,  nor  aware  of 
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what  they  had  to  encoanter.    The  third  division  '^"'j*'*- 

■was,  however,  still  hidden  from  him  by  the  western 

heights,  and  he  hoped  that  the  tempest  of  bullets  taj. 
under  which  the  British  line  was  moving  in  the 
basin  beneath,  would  check  it  until  he  could  bring 
up  his  reserve  divisions,  and  by  the  village  of 
Arapiles  fall  on  what  was  now  the  left  of  the 
allies*  position.  But  even  this,  his  only  resource 
for  saving  the  battle,  was  weak,  for  on  that  point 
there  were  still  the  first  and  light  divisions  and 
Pack's  brigade,  forming  a  mass  of  twelve  thousand 
troops  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery;  the  village 
itself  was  well  disputed,  and  the  English  Arapiles 
rock  ^tood  out  as  a  strong  bastion  of  defence. 
However,  the  French  general,  nothing  daunted,  des- 
patched officer  after  officer,  some  to  hasten  up  the 
troops  from  the  forest,  others  to  stop  the  progress  of 
his  left  wing,  and  with  a  sanguine  expectation  still 
looked  for  the  victory  until  he  saw  Pakenham  with 
the  third  division  shoot  like  a  meteor  across  Tho- 
mieres'  path  ;  then  pride  and  hope  alike  died  within 
him,  and  desperately  he  was  hurrying  in  person  to 
that  fatal  point,  when  an  exploding  shell  stretched 
him  on  the  earth  with  a  broken  arm  and  two  deep 
wounds  in  his  side.  Confusion  ensued  and  the 
troops  distracted  by  ill-judged  orders  and  counter- 
orders  knew  not  where  to  move,  who  to  fight  or 
who  to  avoid. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  Pakenham  fell 
apon  Thomieres,  and  it  was  at  the  instant  when  that 
general,  the  head  d(  whose  column  had  gained  an 
open  isolated  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern 
range  of  heights,  expected  to  see  the  allies,  in  full 
retreat  towards  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  closely 
followed   by   Marmont  from   the   Arapiles.      The 
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Boo}t   couDtcr-stroke  was  terrible !    Two  batteries  of  ar- 

tillery  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  western  heights 

i^j.  suddenly  took  his  troops  in  flank,  and  Pakenh&m'a 
massive  columns  supported  by  cavalry,  were  comii^ 
on  full  in  his  front,  while  two-thirds  of  his  own 
division,  lengthened  ont  and  unconnected,  were  still 
behind  in  a  wood  where  they  could  hear,  but  could 
not  see  the  storm  which  was  now  bursting.  From 
the  chief  to  the  lowest  soldier  all  felt  that  they  were 
lost,  and  in  an  instant  Pakenham  the  most  frank  and 
gallant  of  men  commenced  the  battle. 

The  British  columns  formed  lines  as  they 
marched,  and  the  French  gunners  standing  up  man- 
fully for  the  honour  of  their  country,  sent  showers  of 
grape  into  the  advancing  masses,  while  a  crowd  of 
light  troops  poured  in  a  fire  of  musketry,  under 
cover  of  which  the  main  body  endeavoured  to  dis- 
play a  front.  But  bearing  onwards  through  the 
skirmishers  with  the  might  of  ,a  giant,  Pakenham 
broke  the  half-formed  lines  into  fragments,  and  sent 
the  whole  in  confusion  upon  the  advancing  supports  ; 
one  only  officer,  with  unyielding  spirit,  remained  by 
the  artillery ;  standing  alone  he  fired  the  last  gun  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  but  whether  he  lived 
or  there  died  could  not  be  seen  for  the  smoke. 
Some  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  fell  on  the  right 
of  the  third  division,  but  the  fifth  regimeut  repulsed 
them,  and  then  D'Urban's  Portuguese  horsemen,  rein- 
forced by  two  squadrons  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons 
under  Felton  Harvey,  gained  the  enemy's  flank.  The 
Oporto  regiment,  led  by  the  English  Major  Watson, 
instantly  charged  the  French  infantry,  yet  vainly, 
Apnndii.  Watson  fell  deeply  wounded  and  his  men  retired. 

Pakenham    continued    his    tempestuous    course 
against  the  remainder  of  Tbomieres'  troops,  which 
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were  dow  arrayed    on  the  wooded  beigbte  behind  chaf. 
the    first  hill,   yet  imperfectly,    and    offering    two  - 


attendant  horsemen,  the  other  to  the  fifth  division,  to 
Bradford's  brigade  and  the  main  body  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  all  of  which  were  now  moving  in  one 
great  line  across  the  basin.  Meanwhile  Bonet's 
troops  having  failed  at  the  village  of  Arapiles  were 
sharply  eo^ged  with  the  fourth  division,  Maucune 
kept  his  menacing  position  behind  the  French 
Arapiles,  and  as  Clauzel's  division  had  come  up 
from  the  forest,  the  connection  of  the  centre  and  left 
was  in  some  measure  restored  ;  two  divisions  were 
however  still  in  the  rear,  and  Boyer's  dragoons  were 
ID  march  from  Calvariza  Ariba.  Thomieres  had  been 
killed,  and  Bonet,  who  succeeded  Marmont,  had 
been  disabled,  hence  more  confusion ;  Ibut  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  devolved  on  Clauzel,  and  be  was 
of  a  capacity  to  sustain  this  terrible  crisis. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  and  Bradford's  bri- 
gade, were  now  hotly  engaged  and  steadily  gaining 
ground  ;  the  heavy  cavalry,  Anson's  light  dragoons 
and  Bull's  troop  of  artillery  were  advancing  at  a 
trot  on  Pakenham's  left ;  and  on  that  general's  right 
D'Urban*s  horsemen  overlapped  the  enemy.  Thus 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  before  an  order  of 
battle  had  even  been  formed  by  the  French,  their 
commander-in-chief  and  two  other  generals  had 
fallen,  and  the  left  of  their  army  was  turned,  thrown 
into  confusion  and  enveloped.  Clauzel's  division 
had  indeed  joined  Thomieres',  and  a  front  had  been 
spread  on  the  southern  heights,  but  it  was  loose  and 
unfit  to  resist ;  for  the  troops  were,  some  in  double 
lines,  some  in  columns,  some  in  squares  ;  a  powerful 
san  shone  full  in  their  eyes,  the  light  soil,  stirred  up 
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BOOK    by  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses,  and  driven  for- 

—  ward  by  a  breeze,  which  arose  in  the  west  at  the 

Jaij.  moment  of  attack,  came  full  upon  them  mingled 
with  smoke  in  such  stifling  clouds,  that  scarcely 
able  to  breathe  and  quite  unable  to  see,  their  fire 
was  given  at  random. 

Id  this  situation,  while  Pakenham,  bearing  onward 
with  a  conquering  violence,  was  closing  on  their 
flank  and  the  fifth  division  advancing  with  a  storm 
of  fire  on  their  front,  the  interval  between  the  two 
attacks  was  suddenly  filled  with  a  whirling  cloud  of 
dust,  which  moving  swiftly  forward  carried  within 
its  womb  the  trampling  souud  of  a  charging  multi- 
tude. As  it  passed  the  left  of  the  third  division 
Le  Marchant's  heavy  horsemen  flanked  by  Ausod's 
light  cavalry,  broke  forth  from  it  at  full  speed,  and 
the  next  instant  twelve  hundred  French  infantry 
though  formed  in  several  lines  were  trampled  down 
with  a  terrible  clamour  and  disturbance.  Be- 
wildered and  blinded,  they  cast  away  their  arms 
and  run  through  the  openings  of  the  British  squa- 
drons stooping  and  demanding  quarter,  while  the  dra- 
goons, big  men  and  on  big  horses,  rode  onwards 
smiting  with  their  long  glittering  swords  in  uncon- 
troulable  power,  and  the  third  division  followed  at 
speed,  shouting  as  the  French  masses  fell  in  succes- 
sion before  this  dreadful  charge. 

Nor  were  these  valiant  swordsmen  yet  exhausted. 
Their  own  generalj  Le  Marchant,  and  many  officers 
had  fallcD,  but  Cotton  and  all  his  staff  was  at  their 
head,  and  with  ranks  confused,  and  blended  to- 
gether in  one  mass,  still  galloping  forward  they 
sustained  from  a  fresh  column  an  irregular  stream 
of  fire  which  emptied  a  hundred  saddles;  yet 
with  fine  courage,  and  downright  force,  the  sur- 
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vivors  broke  through  this  the  third  and  strongest  ^^uif' 
body  of  men  that  had  encountered  them,  and  lord  ,g,j_ 
Edward  Somerset,  continuing  his  course  at  the  '"■»■ 
head  of  one  squadron,  with  a  happy  perseverance 
captured  fire  guns.  The  French  left  was  entirely 
broken,  more  than  two  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken,  the  French  light  horsemen  abandoned  that 
part  of  the  field,  and  Thomieres'  division  no  longer 
existed  as  a  military  body.  Anson's  cavalry  which 
had  passed  quite  over  the  hill  and  had  suffered 
little  in  the  charge,  was  now  joined  by  D'Urban'g 
troopers,  and  took  the  place  of  Le  Marchant's  ex- 
hausted men  ;  the  heavy  German  dragoons  followed 
in  reserve,  and  with  the  third  and  fifth  divisions  and 
the  guns,  formed  one  formidable  line,  two  miles  in 
advance  of  where  Pakenham  had  first  attacked ;  and 
that  impetuous  officer  with  unmitigated  strength 
stiti  pressed  forward  spreading  terror  and  disorder 
on  the  enemy's  left. 

While  these  signal  events,  which  occupied  about 
forty  minutes,  were  passing  on  the  allies'  right,  a 
terrible  battle  raged  in  the  centre.  For  when  the 
first  shock  of  the  third  division  had  been  observed 
from  the  Arapiles,  the  fourth  division,  moving  in  a 
line  with  the  fifth,  had  passed  the  village  of  that 
name  under  a  prodigious  cannonade,  and  vigour- 
ously  driving  Bonet's  troops  backwards,  step  by 
step,  to  the  southern  and  eastern  heights,  obliged 
them  to  mingle  with  Clauzel's  and  with  Thomieres' 
broken  remains.  When  the  combatants  had  passed 
the  French  Arapiles,  which  was  about  the  time  of 
Le  Marchant's  charge,  Pack's  Portuguese  assailed 
that  rock,  and  the  front  of  battle  was  thus  com- 
pletely defined,  because  Foy's  division  was  now  ex- 
changing a  distant  cannonade  with  the  first  and 
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However  Bonet's  troops,  notwith- 
—  standing  Marmont's  fall,  and  the  loss  of  their  own 
general,  fought  strongly,  and  Clauzel  made  a  sur- 
prising effort,  beyond  all  men's  expectations,  to 
restore  the  battle.  Already  a  great  change  was 
visible.  Ferey's  division  drawn  off  from  the  height 
of  Calvaraza  Ariba  arrived  in  the  centre  behind 
Bonet's  men ;  the  light  cavalry,  Boyer's  dragoons, 
and  two  divisions  of  infantry,  from  the  forest,  were 
also  united  there,  and  on  this  mass  of  fresh  men, 
Clauzel  rallied  the  remnants  of  his  own  and  Tho- 
mieres'  division.  Thus  by  an  able  movement, 
Sarrut's,  Brennier's,  and  Ferey's  unbroken  troops, 
supported  by  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  were  so 
disposed  as  to  cover  the  line  of  retreat  to  Alba  de 
Tonnes,  while  Maucune's  division  was  still  in  mass 
behind  the  French  Arapilcs,  and  Foy*s  remained 
untouched  on  the  right. 

But  Clauzel,  not  content  with  having  broaght 
the  separated  part  of  his  army  together  and  in  a 
condition  to  effect  a  retreat,  attempted  to  stem  the 
tide  of  victory  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  strength 
and  roughness.  His  hopes  were  founded  on  a  mis- 
fortune  which  had  befallen  general  Pack  ;  for  that 
officer  ascending  the  French  Arapiles  in  one  heavy 
column,  had  driven  back  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
and  was  within  thirty  yards  of  the  summit,  believ- 
ing himself  victorious,  when  suddenly  the  French 
reserves  leaped  forward  from  the  rocks  upon  his 
front,  and  upon  his  lefl  flank.  The  hostile  masses 
closed,  there  was  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  a  shout, 
a  stream  of  6re,  and  the  side  of  the  hill  was  covered 
to  the  very  bottom  with  the  dead  the  wounded 
and  the  flying  Portuguese,  who  were  scoffed  at  for 
this  failure  without  any  justice ;  no  troops   could 
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have  withstood  that  crash  upon  such  steep  ground,   <^^*''- 

and  the  propriety  of  attacking  the  hiU  at  all  seems 

very  questionable.  The  result  went  nigh  to  shake  JoIt. 
the  whole  hattle.  For  the  fourth  division  had  just 
then  reached  the  southern  ridge  of  tlie  basin,  and 
oae  of  the  best  regiments  in  the  service  was  actually 
OQ  the  summit  when  twelve  hundred  fresh  ad- 
versaries, arrayed  on  the  reverse  slope,  charged  up 
hill;  and  as  the  British  fire  was  straggling  and 
ineffectual,  because  the  soldiers  were  breathless 
and  disordered  by  the  previous  fighting,  the 
French  who  came  up  resolutely  and  without  fir- 
ing won  the  crest.  They  were  even  pursuing 
down  the  other  side  when  two  regiments  placed 
in  line  below,  checked  them  with  a  destructive 
volley. 

This  vigorous  counter-blow  took  place  at  the 
moment  when  Pack's  defeat  permitted  Maucune, 
who  was  no  longer  in  pain  for  the  Arapiles  hill,  to 
menace  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, but  the  left  wing  of  the  fortieth  raiment  im- 
mediately wheeled  about  and  with  a  rough  charge 
cleared  the  rear.  Maucune  would  not  engage  him- 
self more  deeply  at  that  time,  but  general  Ferey's 
troops  pressed  vigorously  against  the  front  of  the 
fourth  division,  and  Brennier  did  the  same  by  the  first 
line  of  the  fifth  division,  Boyer's  dragoons  also  came 
(Ml  rapidly,  and  the  allies  being  outflanked  and  over- 
matched lost  ground.  Fiercely  and  fast  the  French 
followed  and  the  fight  once  more  raged  in  the 
basin  below.  General  Cole  had  before  this  fallen 
deeply  wounded,  and  Leith  had  the  same  fortune, 
bat  Beresford  promptly  drew  Spry's  Portuguese 
brigade  from  the  second  line  of  the  fifth  division 
and  thus  flanked  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
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|5{^^   enemy ;  yet  he  also  fell  desperately  wdunded,  and 
— — —  Boyer's  dragoons  then  came  freely  into  action  be- 
jnij.    cause  Anson's  cavalry  had  been  checked  after  Le 
Marchant's  chaise  by  a  heavy  iire  of  artillery. 

The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  now  arrived  and  the 
victory  was  for  the  general  who  had  the  strongest 
reserves  in  hand.  Wellington,  vrho  was  seen  that 
day  at  every  point  of  the  field  exactly  when  his 
presence  was  most  required,  immediately  brought 
up  from  the  second  line,  the  sixth  division,  and  its 
charge  was  rough,  strong,  and  successful.  Never- 
theless the  struggle  was  no  slight  one.  The  men 
of  general  Hulse's  brigade,  which  was  on  the  left, 
went  down  by  hundreds,  and  the  sixty-first  and 
eleventh  regiments  won  their  Mray  desperately  and 
through  such  a  fire,  as  British  soldiers  only,  can 
sustain.  Some  of  Boyer's  dragoons  also  breaking  in 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  slew  many 
men,  and  caused  some  disorder  in  the  fifty-third ; 
but  that  brave  regiment  lost  no  ground,  nor  did 
Glauzel's  impetuous  counter-attack  avail  at  any 
point,  after  the  first  burst,  against  the  steady  cour- 
age of  the  allies.  The  southern  ridge  was  regained, 
the  French  general  Menne  was  severely,  and  gene- 
ral Ferey,  mortally  wounded,  Clauzel  himself  was 
hurt,  and  the  reserve  of  Boyer's  dragoons  coining 
on  at  a  canter  were  met  and  broken  by  the  fire  of 
Hulse's  noble  brigade.  Then  the  changing  current 
of  the  fight  once  more  set  for  the  British.  The 
third  division  continued  to  outflank  the  enemy's  left, 
Maucune  abandoned  the  French  Arapiles,  Foy  re- 
tired from  the  ridge  of  Calvariza,  and  the  allied 
host  righting  itself  as  a  gallant  ship  after  a  sudden 
gust,  again  bore  onwards  in  blood  and  gloom,  for 
though  the  air,  purified  by  the  storm  of  the  night 
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before,    was  peculiarly  clear,    one   vast  cloud   of  crap. 
smoke  and  dust  rolled  aloug  the  hasin,  and  withiQ  - 


it  was  the  battle  with    all  its  sights   and  sounds     ini;.' 
of  terror. 

When  the  English  general  had  thus  restored  the 
fight  in  the  centre,  he  directed  the  commander  of 
the  first  division  to  push  between  Foy  and  the  rest 
of  the  French  army,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  rally  or  escape  ;  but  this 
order  was  not  executed,  and  Foy's  and  Maucune's 
divisions  were  skilfully  used  by  Clauzel  to  protect 
the  retreat.  The  first,  posted  on  undulating  ground 
and  flanked  by  some  squadrons  of  dragoons,  covered 
the  roads  to  the  fords  of  Huerta  and  Encina ;  the 
second,  reinforced  with  fifteen  guns,  was  placed 
on  a  steep  ridge  in  front  of  the  forest,  covering  the 
road  to  Alba  de  Tonnes ;  and  behind  this  ridge, 
the  rest  of  the  army,  then  falling  back  in  disorder 
before  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  divisions,  took 
refuge.  Wellington  immediately  sent  the  light  di- 
vision, formed  in  two  lines  and  flanked  by  some 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  against  Foy ;  and  he  sup- 
ported them  by  tbe  first  division  in  columns,  flanked 
on  the  right  by  two  brigades  of  the  fourth  division 
which  he  had  drawn  ofi'  from  tbe  centre  when  the 
sixth  division  restored  the  fight.  The  seventh  divi- 
sion and  the  Spaniards  followed  in  reserve,  the  coun- 
try was  covered  with  troops,  and  a  new  army  seemed 
to  have  risen  out  of  the  earth. 

Foy  throwing  out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  retired 
slowly  by  wings,  turning  and  firing  heavily  from  every 
rise  of  ground  upon  the  light  division,  which  marched 
steadily  forward  without  returning  a  shot,  save  by  its 
skirmishers ;  for  three  miles  the  march  was  under  this 
musketry,  which  was  occasionally  thickened  by  a  can- 
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BOOK   noDade,  and  yet  very  few  men  were  lost,  because 

the  French  aim  was  baffled,  partly  by  the  twilight, 

jaiy.  partly  by  the  even  order  and  rapid  gliding  of  the 
lines.  But  the  French  general  Desgraviers  was 
killed,  and  the  flanking  brigades  from  the  fourth  di- 
vision having  now  penetrated  between  Maucune  and 
Foy,  it  seemed  difficult  for  the  latter  to  extricate  his 
troops  from  the  action ;  nevertheless  he  did  it  and 
with  great  dexterity.  For  having  increased  his  skir- 
mishers on  the  last  defensible  ridge,  along  the  foot 
of  which  run  a  marshy  stream,  he  redoubled  his  fire 
of  musketry,  and  made  a  menacing  demonstration 
with  his  horsemen  just  as  the  darkness  fell ;  the 
British  guns  immediately  opened  their  fire,  a  squa- 
dron of  dragoons  galloped  forwards  fix)m  the  left, 
the  infantry,  crossing  the  marshy  stream,  with  an 
impetuous  pace  hastened  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  a  rough  shock  seemed  at  hand,  but  there 
was  no  longer  an  enemy ;  the  main  body  of  the 
French  had  gone  into  the  thick  forest  on  their  own 
left  during  the  Bring,  and  the  skirmishers  fled 
swiftly  after,  covered  by  the  smoke  and  by  the 
darkness. 

Meanwhile  Maucune  maintained  a  noble  battle. 
He  was  outflanked  and  outnumbered,  but  the  safe^ 
of  the  French  army  depended  on  his  courage ;  he 
knew  it,  and  Pakenham,  marking  his  bold  demean- 
our, advised  Clinton,  who  was  immediately  in  his 
front,  not  to  assail  him  until  the  third  division 
should  have  turned  his  left.  Nevertheless  the  sixth 
division  was  soon  plunged  afresh  into  action  under 
great  disadvanatge,  for  after  being  kept  by  its 
commander  a  lon^  time  without  reason,  close 
under  Maucune's  batteries  which  ploughed  heavily 
through  the  ranks,  it  was  suddenly  directed  by  a 
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Staff  officer  to  attack  the  hill.  AaaUted  by  a  brig;ade  chap 

of  the  fourth  division,  the  troops  then  rushed  up,  and '■ — 

in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  fire  shewed  from  atar  J*!?. 
how  the  battle  went  On  the  side  of  the  British  a 
sheet  of  flame  was  seen,  sometimes  advancing  with 
an  evra  front,  sometimes  pricking  forth  in  spear 
heads,  now  falling  back  in  waving  lines,  and  anon 
darting  upwards  in  one  vast  pyramid,  the  apex  of 
which  often  approached  yet  never  gained  the  actual 
summit  of  the  mountain ;  but  the  French  musketry, 
rapid  as  lightning,  sparkled  along  the  brow  of  the 
height  with  unvarying  fulness,  and  with  what  des- 
tructive effects  the  dark  gaps  and  changing  shapes  of 
the  adverse  fire  showed  too  plainly.  Yet  when  Paken- 
ham  had  again  turned  the  enemy's  left,  and  Foy's 
division  had  glided  into  the  forest,  Maucune's  task 
was  completed,  the  effulgent  crest  of  the  ridge  be- 
came black  and  silent,  and  the  whole  French  army 
vanished  as  it  were  in  the  darkness. 

Meanwhile  Wellington,  who  was  with  the  leading 
regiment  of  the  light  division,  continued  to  advance 
towards  the  ford  of  Huerta  leaving  the  forest  to  his 
right,  for  he  thought  the  Spanish  garrison  was  still 
in  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tonnes,  and  that  the  enemy 
must  of  necessi^  be  found  in  a  confused  mass  at 
the  fords.  It  was  for  this  final  stroke  that  he  had 
so  skilliilly  strengthened  his  left  wing,  nor  was  be 
diverted  from  his  aim  by  marching  through  stand- 
ing corn  where  no  enemy  could  have  preceded  him ; 
nor  by  Foy's  retreat  into  the  forest,  because  it  pointed 
towards  the  fords  of  Encina  and  Gonzalo,  which 
that  general  might  be  endeavouring  to  gain, 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  would  find 
bim  there.  A  squadron  of  French  dragoons  also 
bgrst  hastily  from  the  forest  in  front  of  the  advanc- 
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xvN?    '"'^  troops,  soon  after  dark,  and  firing  their  pistols 

passed  at  full  gallop  towards  the  ford  of  Huerta, 

July.*  thus  indicating  great  confusion  in  the  defeated 
army,  and  confirming  the  notion  that  its  retreat  was 
in  that  direction.  Had  the  castle  of  Alba  been 
held,  the  French  could  not  have  carried  off  a  third 
of  their  army,  nor  would  they  have  been  in  much 
better  plight  if  Carlos  D'Espana,  who  soon  dis- 
covered his  error  in  withdrawing  the  garrison,  had 
informed  Wellington  of  the  fact ;  but  he  suppressed 
it  and  suffered  the  colonel  who  had  only  obeyed 
his  orders  to  be  censured  ;  the  left  wing  therefore 
continued  their  march  to  the  ford  without  meeting 
any  enemy,  and,  the  ^ight  being  far  spent,  were 
there  halted ;  the  right  wing,  exhausted  by  long 
fighting,  had  ceased  to  pursue  after  the  action  with 
Maucune,  and  thus  the  French  gained  Alba  un- 
molested ;  but  the  action  did  not  terminate  without 
two  remarkable  accidents.  While  riding  close  be- 
hind the  forty-third  regiment,  Wellington  was  struck 
in  the  thigh  by  a  spent  musket-ball,  which  passed 
through  bis  holster;  and  the  night  picquets  had 
just  been  set  at  Huerta,  when  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
who  had  gone  to  the  ford  and  returned  a  different 
road,  was  shot  through  the  arm  by  a  Portuguese 
sentinel  whose  challenge  he  had  disregarded. 
These  were  the  last  events  of  this  famous  battle,  id 
which  the  skill  of  the  general  was  worthily  seconded 
by  troops  whose  ardour  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
following  anecdotes.  ' 

Captain  Brotherton  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons, 
fighting  on  the  ISlh  at  the  Guarena,  amongst 
the  foremost,  as  he  was  always  wont  to  do,  had  a 
sword  thrust  quite  through  his  side,  yet  on  the  22d  he 
was  again  on  horseback,  and  being  denied  leave  to 
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remain  in  that  condition  with  his  own  regiment,  '^"*'*- 
secretly  joined  Pack's  Portuguese  in  an  undress, - 


Arapiles.  Such  were  the  officers.  A  man  of  the 
forty-third,  one  by  no  means  distinguished  above 
his  comrades,  was  shot  through  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  lost  his  shoes  in  passing  the  marshy 
stream ;  but  refusing  to  quit  the  fight,  he  limped 
under  Bre  in  rear  of  his  regiment,  and  with  naked 
feet,  and  streaming  of  blood  from  his  wound,  he 
marched  for  several  miles  over  a  country  covered 
with  sharp  stones.  Such  were  the  soldiers,  and 
the  devotion  of  a  woman  was  not  wanting  to  the 
illustration  of  this  great  day. 

The  wife  of  colonel  Dalbiac,  an  English  lady  of  a 
gentle  disposition  and  possessing  a  very  delicate 
frame,  had  braved  the  dangers,  and  endured  the 
privations  of  two  campaigns,  with  the  patient  forti- 
tude which  belongs  only  to  her  sex;  and  in  this 
biittle,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  that  strong 
afiection  which  had  so  long  supported  her,  she 
rode  deep  amidst  the  enemy's  fire,  trembling  yet 
irresistibly  impelled  forwards  by  feelings  more  im- 
perious than  horror,  more  piercing  than  the  fear  of 
death. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


iSSJi    DuBiNo  the  few  hours  of  darkness,  which  suc- 
-  ceeded  the  cessation  of  the  battle,  Clauzel  had  with 


narrow  bridge  of  Alba  and  the  fords  below  it,  and 
at  .day-light  was  in  full  retreat  upon  Peneranda, 
covered  by  an  oi^;anized  rear-g^ard.  Wellington 
also,  having  brought  up  the  German  dragoons  and 
Anson's  cavalry  to  the  front,  crossed  the  river  with 
bis  left  v^ing  at  day-light,  and  moving  up  the 
stream,  came  about  ten  o'clock  upon  the  French 
rear  which  was  winding  without  much  order  along 
the  Almar,  a  small  stream  at  the  foot  of  a  height 
near  the  village  of  La  Sema.  He  launched  his 
cavalry  against  them,  and  the  French  squadrons, 
flying  from  Anson's  troopers  towards  their  own  left, 
abandoned  three  battalions  of  infantry,  who  in  sepa- 
rate columns  were  making  up  a  hollow  slope  on 
their  right,  hoping  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  heights 
before  the  cavalry  could  fall  on.  The  two  foremost 
did  reach  the  higher  ground  and  there  formed 
squares,  general  Foy  being  in  the  one,  and  gene- 
ral Chemiueau  in  the  other ;  but  the  last  regiment 
when  half-way  up,  seeing  Bock's  dragoons  gallop- 
ing hard  on,  faced  about  and  being  still  in  column 
commenced  a  disorderly  fire.  The  two  squares  al- 
ready formed  above,  also  plied  their  muskets  with 
&r  greater  effect ;  and  as  the  Germans,  afler  crossing 
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the  Almar  stream,  had  to  pass  a  turn  of  narrow  '^^^■ 

road,  and  then  to  clear  some  rough  ground  before 

they  could  range  their  squadrons  on  a  charging  tui/. 
front,  the  troopers  dropt  fast  under  the  fire. 
By  two's,  by  three's,  by  ten's,  by  twenties  they 
fell,  but  the  rest  keeping  together,  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  hurtling  on  the 
column  went  clean  through  it ;  then  the  squares 
above  retreated  and  sereral  hundred  prisoners  were 
made  by  these  able  and  daring  horsemen. 

This  chai^  had  been  successful  even  to  won- 
der, the  joyous  victors  standing  in  the  midst  of 
their  captives  and  of  thousands  of  admiring  friends 
seemed  invincible  ;  yet  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  nay  the  actors  themselves  remained  with  the 
conviction  of  this  military  truth,  that  cavalry  are 
not  able  to  cope  with  veteran  infantry  save  by  sur- 
prize. The  hill  of  La  Sema  offered  a  frightful 
spectacle  of  the  power  of  the  musket,  that  qneen  of 
weapons,  and  the  track  of  the  Germans  was  marked 
by  their  huge  bodies.  A  few  minutes  only  had  the 
combat  lasted  and  above  a  hundred  had  fallen; 
fifty-one  were  killed  outright ;  and  in  several  places 
man  and  horse  had  died  simultaneously,  and  so  sud- 
denly, that  falling  together  on  their  sides  they 
appeared  still  alive,  the  horse's  legs  stretched  out  as 
in  movement,  the  rider's  feet  in  the  stirrup,  his 
bridle  in  hand,  the  sword  raised  to  strike,  and  the 
large  hat  fastened  under  the  chin,  giving  to  the 
grim,  but  undistorted  countenance,  a  supernatural 
and  terrible  expression. 

When  the  French  main  body  found  their  rear- 
guard attacked,  they  turned  to  its  succour,  but 
seeing  the  light  division  coming  up  recommenced 
the  retreat  and  were  followed  to  Nava  de  Sotroval. 
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BOOK    Near  that  place  Chauvel's  horsemen  joined   them 

from  the  Duero,  and  covered  the  rear  with  such  a 

J.I5.'  resolute  countenance  that  the  allied  cavalry,  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  fatigued  with  continual 
fighting,  did  not  choose  to  meddle  again.  Thus 
Clauzel  carried  his  army  clear  off  without  further 
loss,  and  with  such  celerity,  that  his  head-quarters 
were  that  night  at  Flores  de  Avila  forty  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  AAer  remaining  a  few  hours 
there  he  crossed  the  Zapardiel,  and  would  have 
baited  the  24th,  but  the  allied  cavalry  entered 
Oisla,  and  the  march  was  then  continued  to  Arevalo. 
This  was  a  wonderful  retreat,  and  the  line  was 
chosen  with  judgment,  for  Wellington  naturally 
expected  the  French  anny  would  have  made  for 
Tordesillas  instead  of  the  Adaja.  The  pursuit  was 
however  somewhat  slack,  for  on  the  very  night 
of  the  action,  the  British  left  wing,  being  quite 
fresh,  could  have  ascended  the  Tormes  and  reached 
the  Almar  before  day-light,  or,  passing  at  Huerta, 
have  marched  by  Ventosa  to  Peneranda;  but  the  vi- 
gorous following  of  a  beaten  enemy  was  never  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  Lord  Wellington's  cam- 
paigns in  the  Peninsula. 

The  25th  the  allied  army  halted  on  the  Zapar- 
diel, and  Adaja  rivers,  to  let  the  commissariat,  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  rear  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
come  up.  Meanwhile  the  king  having  quitted 
Madrid  with  fourteen  thousand  men  on  the  2 1st 
reached  the  Adaja  and  pushed  his  cavalry  towards 
ScePUuS.  Fontiveros  ;  he  was  at  Blasco  Sancho  the  24th, 
within  a  few  hours'  march  of  Arevalo,  and  conse- 
quently able  to  effect  a  junction  with  Clauzel,  yet 
he  did  not  hurry  his  march,  for  he  knew  only  of 
the  advance  upon  Salamanca  not  of  the  defeat,  and 
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having  sent  many  messengers  to  inform  Marmont  of  chap. 

his  approach,  concluded  that  general  would  await '. — 

his  arrival.     The  next  day  he  received  letters  from     j^*; 
the  duke  of  Ragusa  and  Clauzel,  dated    Arevalo,  c^^l^n- 
describing  the  battle,  and  telling  him  that  the  de-  ^^"/ 
feated  army  must  pass  the  Duero  immediately  to 
save  the  depot  of  Valladolid,  and  to  establish  new 
communications  with  the  army  of  the  north.   Those 
generals  promised  however  to  halt  behind  that  river, 
if  possible,  until  the  king  could  receive  reinforce- 
ments from  Suchet  and  Soult. 

Joseph  by  a  rapid  movement  upon  Arevalo  could 
still  have  effected  a  junction,  but  he  immediately 
made  a  forced  march  to  Espinar,  leaving  in  Blasco 
Sancho  two  officers  and  twenty-seven  troopers,  who 
were  surprised  and  made  prisoners  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th  by  a  corporal's  patrole  ;  Clauzel  at  the 
same  time  marched  upon  Valladolid,  by  Olmedo, 
thus  abandoning  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Tordesillas, 
with  their  garrisons,  to  the  allies.  Wellington  im- 
mediately brought  Santo  Cildes,  who  was  now  upon 
the  Esla  with  eight  thousand  Gallicians,  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Duero,  across  which  river  he  communi- 
cated by  Castro  Nuno  with  the  left  of  the  allies 
which  was  then  upon  the  Zapardiel. 

The  27th  the  British  whose  march  had  become 
more  circumspect  from  the  vicinity  of  the  kings 
army  entered  Olmedo.  At  this  place,  general 
Ferrey  had  died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  Spaniards 
tearing  his  body  from  the  grave  wei%  going  to  mu- 
tilate it,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  light  division  who 
had  so  often  fought  against  this  brave  man  rescued 
his  corpse,  remade  his  grave  and  heaped  rocks  upon 
it  for  more  security,  though  with  little  need  ;  for  the 
Spaniards,   with  whom  the  sentiment  of  honor  is 
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|ooK.   always  strong  when  not  stifled  by  the  violence  of 

their  passions,  applauded  the  action. 

j«ir.  Od  the  26th  Clauzel,  finding  the  pursuit  had 
slackened,  sent  Colonel  Fabvier  to  advise  the  king 
of  it,  and  then  sending  his  own  right  wing  across 
the  Duero,  by  the  ford  near  Boecillo,  to  cover  the 
evacuation  of  Valladolid,  marched  with  the  other 
wing  towards  the  bridge  of  Tudela ;  he  remained 
however  still  on  the  left  bank,  in  the  hope  that  Fab- 
vier's  mission  would  bring  the  king  back.  Joseph 
who  had  already  passed  the  Puerta  de  Gruadarama 
immediately  repassed  it  without  delay  and  made 
a  flank  movement  to  Segovia,  which  he  reached  the 
27th,  and  pushed  his  cavalry  to  Santa  Maria  de 
Nieva.  Here  he  remained  until  the  31st  expecting 
Clauzel  would  join  him,  for  he  resolved  not  to  quit 
his  hold  of  the  passes  over  the  Guadarama,  nor  to 
abandon  his  communication  with  Valencia  and  An- 
dalusia, But  Wellington  brought  Santo  Cildes 
over  the  Duero  to  the  Zapardiel,  and  crossing  the 
Eresma  and  Ciga  rivers  himself,  with  the  first  and 
light  divisions  and  the  cavalry,  had  obliged  Clauzel 
to  retire  over  the  Duero  in  the  night  of  the  29th ; 
and  the  next  day  the  French  general  whose  army  was 
very  much  discoun^d,  fearing  that  Wellington 
would  gain  Aranda  and  Lerma  while  the  Gallicians 
seized  Duenas  and  Torquemada,  retreated  in  three 
columns  by  the  valleys  of  the  Arlanza,  the  Duero 
and  the  Esquiva  towards  Burgos. 

The  English*  general  entered  Valladolid  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  people  and  there  captured 
seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  considerable  stores, 
and  eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded  men  ;  three 
hundred  other  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Partida 
chief  Marquinez,  and  a  large  French  convoy  intended 
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for  Andalusia  returned  to  Bui^os.     While  the  left  c«*p- 
wing  of  the  allies  pursued  the  enemy  up  the  Ar-  — -- — 
lanza,  Wellington,  marching  with  the  right  wing    '•■}• 
against  the  king,  reached  Cuellar  the  Ist  of  August; 
on  the  same  day  the  garrison  of  Tordesillas  sur- 
rendered to  the  GaJlicians,  and  Joseph  having  first 
dismantled    the  castle    of  Segovia    and  raised   a 
contribution  of  money  and  church  plate  retreated  wetiin^ 
through   the   Puerta   de    Guadanuua,    leaving    apaxiL**' 
rear-guard  of  cavalry  which  escaped  by  the  llde- 
fonso  pass  on  the  approach  of  the  allied  horsemen. 
Thus  the  army  of  the  centre  was  irrevocably  sepa- 
rated from   the  army  of  Portugal,  the  operations 
against  the  latter  were  terminated,  and  new  combi- 
nations  were  made  conformable  to  the  altered  state 
of  afiairs  ;  but  to  understand  these  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  the  traosactioDS  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pminsula. 

In  Estremadura,  after  Drouet's  retreat  to  Azagua,  g^  cbn. 
Hill  placed  a  strong  division  at  Merida  ready  to  ^vui. 
cross  the  Tagus,  but  no  military  event  occurred 
oatil  the  24th  of  July,  when  general  Lallemand, 
with  three  regiments  of  cavalry  pushed  back 
some  Portuguese  horsemen  from  Ribera  to  Villa 
Franca.  He  was  attacked  in  front  by  general  Long, 
while  general  Slade  menaced  his  left,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  repassing  the  defile  of  Ribera ;  Long  then 
turned  him  by  both  flanks,  and  aided  by  Lefebre's 
horse  artillery,  drove  him  with  the  loss  of  fifty 
men  and  many  horses  upon  Llera,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  Drouet,  desirous  to  retaliate,  imme- 
diately executed  a  flank  march  towards  Merida, 
and  Hill  fearing  for  his  detachments  there  made  a 
corresponding  movement,  whereupon  the  French  ge- 
neral returned  to  the  Serena;  but  though  he  received 
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xv?u    P°^'*"6  orders  from  Soult  to  give  battle  no  action 

followed  and  the  aifairs  of  that  part  of  the  Penin- 

AognM.    sula  remained  balanced. 

t^  ^1^  In  Andalusia,  Ballesteros  surprised  colonel  Beau- 
^^  *""''  vais,  at  Ossuna,  took  three  hundred  prisoners  and 
destroyed  the  French  depot  there.  After  this  he 
moved  against  Malaga,  and  was  opposed  by  gene- 
ral Laval  in  front,  while  general  Villatte,  detached 
from  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
San  Roque.  The  road  to  Murcia  was  still  open  to 
him,  but  his  rashness,  though  of  less  consequence 
since  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  gave  Wellington 
great  disquietude,  and  the  more  so  that  Joseph 
O'Donel  had  just  sustained  a  serious  defeat  near  Ali- 
cant.  This  disaster,  which  shall  be  described  in  a 
more  fitting  place,  was  however  in  some  measure 
counterbalanced  by  the  information,  that  the  revived 
expedition  from  Sicily  had  reached  Majorca, 
where  it  had  been  reinforced  by  Whittingham's  di- 
vision, and  by  the  stores  and  guns  sent  from  Por- 
tugal to  Gibraltar.  It  was  known  also,  that  in  the 
northern  provinces  Popham's  armament  had  drawn 
all  Caffarelli's  troops  to  the  coast,  and  although  the 
littoral  warfare  was  not  followed  up  the  French 
were  in  confusion  and  the  diversion  complete. 

In  Castile  the  siege  of  Astorga  still  Hngered, 
but  the  division  of  Santo  Cildes,  seven  thousand 
strong,  wEts  in  communication  with  Wellington, 
Silveira's  militia  were  on  the  Duero,  Clauzel  had 
retreated  to  Burgos,  and  the  king  joined  by  two 
thousand  men  from  Suchet's  army,  could  concen- 
trate  twenty  thousand  to  dispute  the  passes  of  the 
Guadarama.  Hence  Wellington,  having  nothing 
immediate  to  fear  from  Soult,  nor  from  the  army 
of  Portugal,  nor  from  the  army  of  the  north,  nor 
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from  Suchet,  menaced  as  that  marshal  was  by  the  chap 

Sicilian  expedition,  resolved  to  attack  the  king  in 

preference  to  following  Clauzel.  The  latter  general  ai^mi. 
could  not  be  pursued  without  exposing  Salamanca 
and  the  Gallicians  to  Joseph,  who  was  strong  in 
cavalfy ;  but  the  monarch  could  be  assailed  without 
risking  much  in  other  quarters,  seeing  that  Clauzel 
could  not  be  very  soon  ready  to  renew  the  campaign, 
aod  it  was  expected  Castanos  would  reduce  Astorga 
m  a  few  days  which  would  give  eight  thousand  addi- 
tional men  to  the  field  army.  Moreover  a  strong 
British  division  could  be  spared  to  cooperate  with 
Santo  Cildes,  Silveira,  and  the  Partidas,  in  the  watch- 
ing of  the  beatenarmy  of  Portugal  while  Wellington 
gave  the  king  a  blow  in  the  field,  or  forced  him  to 
abandon  Madrid ;  and  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
moral  effect  of  regaining  the  capital  would  excite 
the  Spaniards'  energy  every  where,  and  would  pre- 
vent Soult  from  attacking  Hill.  If  he  did  attack 
him,  the  allies  by  choosing  this  line  of  operations, 
would  be  at  hand  to  give  succour. 

These  reasons  being  weighed,  Wellington  posted 
general  Clinton  at  Cueliar  with  the  sixth  division, 
ffhich  he  increased  to  eight  thousand  men  by  the 
addition  of  some  sickly  regiments  and  by  Anson's 
cavalry  ;  Santo  Cildes  also  was  put  in  communication 
with  him,  and  the  Partidas  of  Marquinez,  Saomil, 
and  El  Principe  agreed  to  act  with  Anson  on  a 
prescribed  plan.  Thus  exclusive  of  Silveiras  mi- 
litia, and  of  the  Gallicians  about  Astorga,  eighteen 
thousand  men  were  left  on  the  Duero,  and  the  En- 
glish general  was  still  able  to  march  against  Joseph 
with  twenty-eight  thousand  old  troops,  exclusive  of 
Carlos  D'Espana's  Spaniards.  He  had  also  assu- 
rance from  lord  Castlereagh,    that  a  considerable 
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BOOK    sum  in  hard  money,  to  be  followed  by  other  remit- 

tances,    had  been  sent  from  England,  a  circum- 

Airut.  stance  of  the  utmost  importance  because  grain 
could  be  purchased  in  Spain  at  one  third  the  cost 
of  bringing  it  up  from  Portugal. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  who  had  regained  Madrid, 
expecting  to  hear  that  ten  thousand  of  the  army 
of  the  south  were  at  Toledo,  received  letters  from 
Soult  positively  refusing  to  send  that  detachment ; 
and  from  Clausel,  saymg  that  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal was  in  full  retreat  to  Burgos.  This  retreat  he 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith,  because  Clausel  had 
J^J^***^  promised  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Duero  if  Welling- 
ifsa!'  ton  marched  upon  Madrid ;  but  Joseph  was  unable 
to  appreciate  Wellington's  military  combinations ; 
he  did  not  perceive,  that,  taking  advantage  of  his 
central  position,  the  English  general,  before  he 
marched  E^inst  Madrid,  had  forced  Clausel  to 
abandon  the  Duero  to  seek  some  safe  and  dbtant 
point  to  re-oi^anize  his  army.  Nor  was  the  king's 
perception  of  his  own  situation  much  clearer.  He 
had  the  choice  of  several  lines  of  operations  ;  that 
is,  be  might  defend  the  passes  of  the  Guadarama 
while  his  court  and  enormous  convoys  evacuated 
Madrid  and  marched  either  upon  Zaragoza,  Va- 
lencia or  Andalusia ;  or  he  might  retire,  army  and 
convoy  together,  in  one  of  those  directions. 

Rejecting  the  defence  of  the  passes,  lest  the 
allies  should  then  march  by  their  right  to  the  Tagus, 
and  so  intercept  his  communication  with  the  south, 
he  resolved  to  direct  his  march  towards  the  Morena, 
and  he  bad  from  Segovia  sent  Soult  orders  to 
evacuate  Andalusia  and  meet  him  on  the  frontier 
of  La  Mancha  ;  but  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  flying 
before  a  detachment,    he  occupied  the  Escorial 
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mountain,  and  placed  his  army  across  the  roads  °*"<*- 

leading  from  the  passes  of  the  Gruadarama  to  Ma- ' 

drid.  While  in  this  position  Wellington's  advanced  a^dm. 
^ard,  composed  of  D'Urban's  Portugnese  a  troop 
of  horse  artilleiy  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  passed 
the  Guadanuna,  and  the  10th  the  whole  army  was 
over  the  mountains.  Then  the  king,  retaining 
«nly  eight  thousand  men  in  position,  sent  the  rest  of 
bia  troops  to  protect  the  march  of  his  court,  which 
quitted  Madrid  the  same  day,  with  two  or  three 
thousand  carriages  of  different  kinds  and  nearly 
twenty  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

The  11  th  D'Urban  drove  back  Trielhard's  cavalry 
posts,  and  entered  Majadahonda,  whilst  some  Ger- 
man  infantry.  Bock's  heavy  cavalry,  and  a  troop  of 
horse  artillery,  occupied  Las  Rozas  about  a  mile 
in  his  rear.  In  the  evening,  Trielhard,  reinforced 
by  Schiazzetti's  Italian  dragoons  and  the  lancers  of 
Berg,  returned,  whereupon  D'Urban  called  up  the 
horse  artillery  and  would  have  chained  the  enemy's 
leading  squadrons,  but  the  Portuguese  cavalry  fled. 
The  artillery  officer  thus  abandoned,  made  a  vigo- 
rous effort  to  save  his  guns,  yet  three  of  them  being 
overturned  on  the  rough  ground  were  taken,  and  the 
victorious  cavalry  passed  through  Majadahonda  in 
pursuit.  The  German  dragoons,  although  surprised 
in  their  quarters,  mounted  and  stopped  the  leading 
French  squadrons  until  Schiazzetti's  Italians  came 
up,  when  the  fight  was  like  to  end  badly  ;  but  Pou- 
sonby  s  cavalry  and  the  seventh  division  arrived,  and 
Trielhard  immediately  abandoned  Majadahonda, 
leaving  Uie  captured  guns  behind  him,  yet  carrying 
away  prisoners,  the  Portuguese  general  Visconde  de 
Barhacena,  the  colonel  of  the  German  cavalry,  and 
others  of  less  rank.    The  whole  loss  of  the  allies 
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Ivm  ^^  above  two  hundred,  and  when  the  infantry 
— ■  passed  through  Rozas,  a  few  hours  after  the  combat, 
Auguit.  the  German  dead  were  lying  thickly  ic  the  streets, 
many  of  them  in  their  shirts  and  trousers,  and  thus 
stretched  across  the  sills  of  the  doors,  they  furnished 
proof  at  once  of  the  suddenness  of  the  action  and  of 
their  own  bravery.  Had  the  king  been  prepared  to 
follow  up  this  blow  with  his  whole  force  the  allies 
must  have  suffered  severely,  for  Wellington,  trust- 
ing to  the  advanced  guard,  had  not  kept  his  divi- 
sions very  close  together. 

After  this  combat  the  king  retired  to  Valdemoro 
where  he  met  his  convoy  from  Madrid,  and  when 
the  troops  of  the  three  different  nations  forming  his 
army  thus  came  together,  a  horrible  confusion 
arose;  the  convoy  was  plundered,  and  the  mberable 
people  who  followed  the  court,  were  made  a  prey 
by  the  licentious  soldiers.  Marshal  Jourdan,  a  man 
at  all  times  distinguished  for  the  noblest  sentiments, 
immediately  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
disorderly  troops,  and  aided  by  the  other  generals, 
with  great  personal  risk  arrested  the  mischief,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  multitude  file  over  the 
bridge  of  Aranjues.  The  procession  was  however 
lugubrious  and  shocking,  for  the  military  line  of 
march  was  broken  by  crowds  of  weeping  women 
and  children  and  by  despairing  men,  and  courtiers 
of  the  highest  rank  were  to  be  seen  in  full  dress, 
desperately  stru^ling  with  savage  soldiers  for  the 
possession  of  even  the  animals  on  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  save  their  families.  The  cavalry 
of  the  allies  could  have  driven  the  whole  before 
them  into  the  Tagus,  yet  Lord  Wellington  did  not 
molest  them.  Either  from  ignorance  of  their  situa- 
tion,   or   what  is  more   probable  compassionating 
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CHAP. 


their  m'mety,  and  knowing  that  the  troops  by  aban- 
doning the  convoy  could  easily  escape  over  the 
river,  he  would  not  strike  where  the  blow  could  Aoiut. 
only  fall  on  helpless  people  without  affecting  the 
military  operations.  Perhaps  also  he  thought  it 
wise  to  leave  Joseph  the  burthen  of  his  court. 

In  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  whole  multitude 
was  over  the  Tagus,  the  garrisons  of  Aranjues  and 
Toledo  joined  the  army,  order  was  restored,  and  the 
king  received  letters  from  Soult  and  Suchet.  The 
first  named  marshal  opposed  the  evacuation  of  An- 
dalusia ;  the  second  gave  notice,  that  the  Sicilian 
expedition  had  landed  at  Alicant,  and  that  a  Consi- 
derable army  was  forming  there.  Then  irritated 
by  Soult  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Suchet,  the 
king  relinquished  his  march  towards  the  Morena 
and  commenced  his  retreat  to  Valencia.  The  15th 
the  advanced  guard  moved  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  heaped  on  country  cars,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  convoy  followed  under  charge 
of  the  io&ntry,  while  the  cavalry,  spreading  to  the 
right  and  left,  endeavoured  to  collect  provisions. 
But  the  people,  remembering  the  wanton  devasta- 
tion committed  a  few  months  before  by  Montbrun's 
troops,  on  their  return  from  Alicant,  fled  with  their 
property ;  and  as  it  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  deserted  country  was  sandy  and  without 
shade,  this  march,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
Almanza,  was  one  of  continual  suffering.  The  Par- 
tida  chief  Cbaleco  hovered  constantly  on  the  flanks 
ani  rear,  killing  without  mercy  all  persons,  civil  or 
military,  who  straggled  or  sunk  from  exhaustion ; 
and  while  this  disastrous  journey  was  in  progress, 
another  misfortune  befel  the  French  on  the  side  of 
Requefia.  For  the  hussars  and  infantry  belonging  to 
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BOOK   Suchet's  army,  having  left  Madrid  to  succour  Cuenca 

before  the  king  returned  from  Segovia,  carried  off 

AngoM.  the  garrison  of  that  place  in  despite  of  the  Empeci- 
nado,  and  made  for  Valencia ;  but  Villa  Campa 
crossing  their  march  on  the  25th  of  August,  at  the 
passage  of  a  river,  near  Utiel,  took  all  their  bag- 
gage, their  guns,  and  three  hundred  men.  And 
after  being  driven  away  from  Cuenca  the  Empeci- 
nado  invested  Guadalaxara  where  the  enemy  had 
left  a  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men. 

Wellington  seeing  that  the  king  had  crossed  the 
Tagus  in  retreat  entered  Madrid,  a  very  memorable 
event  were  it  only  from  the  affecting  circumstances 
attending  it.  He,  a  foreigner  and  marching  at  the 
head  of  a  foreign  army,  was  met  and  welcomed  to 
the  capital  of  Spain  by  the  whole  remaining  popu- 
lation. The  multitude  who  before  that  hour  had 
never  seen  him,  came  forth  to  hail  his  approach, 
not  with  feigned  enthusiasm,  not  with  acclamations 
extorted  by  the  fear  of  a  conqueror's  power,  nor  yet 
excited  by  the  natural  proneness  of  human  nature 
to  laud  the  successful,  for  there  was  no  tumultuous 
exultation ;  famine  was  amongst  them,  and  long- 
endured  misery  had  subdued  their  spirits,  but 
with  tears,  and  every  other  sign  of  deep  emotion, 
they  crowded  around  his  horse,  hung  upon  his  stir- 
rups, touched  his  clothes,  or  throwing  themselves 
upon  the  earth,  blessed  him  aloud  as  the  friend  of 
Spain.  His  triumph  was  as  pure,  and  glorious,  as 
it  was  uncommon,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Madrid  was  however  still  disturbed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy.  The  Retiro  contained  enor- 
mous stores,  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
the  eagles  of  two  French  regiments,  and  it  had  a  gar- 
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rison  of  two  thousand  fighting  men,  besides  invalids  "  Jj?*"- 
and  followers,  but  its  inherent  weakness  was  soon  — ~ — 
made  manifest.  The  works  consisted  of  an  interior  AngnM. 
fort  called  La  China,  with  an  exterior  entrench- 
ment;  but  the  fort  was  too  small,  the  entrenchment 
too  lai^,  and  the  latter  could  be  easily  deprived  of 
water.  In  the  lodgings  of  a  French  officer  also  was 
fouDd  an  order,  directing  the  commandant  to  con- 
fine his  real  defence  to  the  fort,  and  accordingly,  in 
the  night  of  the  13tb,  being  menaced,  he  abandoned 
the  entrenchment,  and  the  next  day  accepted  honour- 
able terms,  because  La  China  was  so  contracted 
and  filled  with  combustible  buildings,  that  his  fine 
troops  would  with  only  a  little  firing  have  been 
smotheretl  in  the  ruins;  yet  they  were  so  dissatisfied 
that  many  broke  their  arms  and  their  commander 
was  like  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  wrath. 
They  were  immediately  sent  to  Portugal,  and  French 
writers  with  too  much  truth  assert,  that  the  escort 
basely  robbed  and  murdered  many  of  the  prisoners. 
This  disgraceful  action  was  perpetrated,  either  at 
Avila  or  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  wherefore  the 
British  troops,  who  furnished  no  escorts  afler  the 
first  day's  march  from  Madrid,  are  guiltless. 

Coincident  with  the  fall  of  the  Retiro  was 
that  of  Ouadalaxara,  which  surrendered  to  the 
Empecinado.  This  mode  of  wasting  an  army,  and 
its  resources,  was  designated  by  Napoleon  as  the 
most  glaring  and  extraordinary  of  all  the  errors 
committed  by  the  king  and  by  Marmont.  And 
surely  it  was  so.  For  including  the  garrisons  of 
Toro,  Tordesillas,  Zamora  and  Astoi^a,  which  were 
now  blockaded,  six  thousand  men  had  been  de- 
livered, as  it  were  bound,  to  the  allies,  and  with 
them,   stores  and  equipments  su£(icient  for  a  new 
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forts   had   been   d 
-emperor  to  resist  the  partidas,  but  his  lieutenants 
ABiB^t.  exposed    them  to  the  British  army,  and  thus  the 
positive  loss  of  men  from  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
was  doubled. 

Napoleon  had  notice  of  Marmont's  defeat  as  early 
as  the  2d  of  September,  a  week  before  the  great 
battle  of  Borodino ;  the  news  was  carried  by  colonel 
Fabvier,  who  made  the  journey  from  Valladodid  in 
one  course,  and  having  fought  on  the  22d  of  July 
at  the  Arapiles,  was  wounded  on  the  heights  of 
Moskowa  the  7th  of  September !  However,  the 
duke  of  Ragusa,  suffering  alike  in  body  and  in 
mind,  had  excused  himself  with  so  little  strength, 
or  clearness,  that  the  emperor  contemptuously  re- 
marking, that  the  despatch  contained  more  com- 
plicate stuffing  than  a  clock,  desired  his  war  minister 
to  demand,  why  Marmont  had  delivered  battle 
without  the  orders  of  the  king  ?  why  he  had  not 
made  his  operations  subservient  to  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign  ?  why  he  broke  from  defensive 
into  offensive  operations  before  the  army  of  the 
centre  joined  him  ?  why  he  would  not  even  wait  two 
days  for  Cbauvel's  cavalry,  which  he  knew  were 
close  at  hand  ?  "  From  personal  vanity,"  said  the 
emperor,  with  seeming  sternness,  "  the  duke  of 
Ragusa  has  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  the  good  of  my  service,  he  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  insubordination,  and  is  the  author  of  all 
this  misfortune." 

But  Napoleon's  wrath  so  just,  and  apparently  so 
dangerous,  could  not,  even  in  its  first  Tiolence* 
overpower  his  early  friendship.  With  a  kindness, 
the  recollection  of  which  must  now  pierce  Marmont's 
inmost  soul,  twice,  in  the.  same  letter,  be  desired 
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that  these  questioos  might  not  even  be  put  to  his  ^^^^■ 
unhappy  lieuteoaat  until  his  wounds  were  cured 
and  his  health  re-established.  Nor  was  this  gene-  ^ 
rous  feeling  shaken  by  the  arrival  of  the  king's 
agent,  colonel  D^prez,  who  reached  Moscow  the 
18th  of  October,  just  af^  Murat  had  lost  a  battle 
at  the  outposts  and  when  all  hopes  of  peace  with 
Russia  were  at  an  end.  Joseph's  dispatches  bitter  ^pV^*' 
against  all  the  generals,  were  especially  so  against 
Marmont  and  Soult ;  the  former  for  having  lost  the 
battle,  the  latter  because  of  his  resistance  to  the 
royal  plan.  The  recal  of  the  duke  of  Dalmatia 
was  dnnanded  imperatively,  because  he  bad  written 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  extremely  offensive  to  the 
king ;  and  it  was  also  hinted,  that  Soult  designed  to 
make  himself  king  of  Andalusia.  Idle  stories  of  that 
marshal's  ambition  seem  always  to  have  been  resorted 
to,  when  his  skilful  plans  were  beyond  the  military 
judgement  of  ordinary  generals ;  but  Marmont  was 
deeply  sunk  in  culpable  misfortune,  and  the  king's 
complaints  against  him  were  not  unjust.  Napo- 
leon had  however  then  seen  Wellington's  dispatch, 
which  was  more  favourable  to  the  duke  of  Ri^sa, 
than  Joseph's  report ;  for  the  latter  was  founded  on 
a  belief,  that  the  unfortunate  general,  knowing  the 
army  of  the  centre  was  close  at  band,  would  not 
wait  for  it;  whereas  the  partidas  had  intercepted 
so  many  of  Joseph's  letters,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
reached  Marmont  previous  to  the  battle.  It  was  in 
vain  therefore,  that  Desprez  pressed  the  king's 
discontent  on  the  emperor ;  that  great  man,  with 
unerring  sagacity,  had  already  disentangled  the 
truth,  and  Desprez  was  thus  roughly  interrogated  as 
to  the  conduct  of  his  master. 

Why  was  not  the  army  of  the  centre  in  the  Held 
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l^^i^  B  month  sooner  to  succour  Mannont?  Why  was 
—  „  the  emperor's  example,  when,  in  a  like  case,  he 
sopinnbai  marched  from  Madrid  against  Sir  John  Moore, 
forgotten?  Why,  after  the  battle,  was  not  the 
Duero  passed,  and  the  beaten  troops  rallied  on  the 
army  of  the  centre  ?  Why  were  the  passes  of  the 
Guadarama  so  early  abandoned?  Why  was  the 
Tagus  crossed  so  soon  t  Finally,  why  were  the 
stores  and  gun-carriages  in  the  Retire  not  burnt, 
the  eagles  and  the  garrison  carried  off  ? 

To  these  questions  the  kipg's  ag;ent  could  only 
reply  by  excuses  which  must  have  made  the  energetic 
emperor  smile ;  but  when,  following  his  instructions, 
Desprez  harped  upon  Soult's  demeanour,  his  designs 
in  Andalusia,  and  still  more  upon  the  letter  so  per^ 
sonally  offensive  to  the  king,  and  which  shall  be 
noticed  hereafter.  Napoleon  replied  sharply,  that  he 
could  not  enter  into  such  pitiful  disputes  while  he 
was  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men 
and  occupied  with  such  immense  operations.  With 
respect  to  Soult's  letter,  he  said  he  knew  his  bro' 
ther's  real  feelings,  but  those  who  judged  Joseph  by 
his  language  could  only  think  with  Soult,  whose 
suspicions  were  natural  and  partaken  by  the  other 
generals ;  wherefore  he  would  not,  by  recalling 
him,  deprive  the  armies  in  Spain  of  the  only  military 
head  they  possessed.  And  then  in  ridicule  of 
Soult's  supposed  treachery,  he  observed,  that  the 
king's  fears  on  that  head  must  have  subsided,  as  the 
English  newspapers  said  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  was 
evacuating  Andalusia,  and  he  would  of  course  unite 
with  Suchet  and  with  the  array  of  the  centre  to 
retake  the  offensive. 

The  emperor,  however,  admitted  all  the  evils 
arising  from  these  disputes  between  the  generals  and 
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the  king,  but  said  that  at  such  a  distauce  he  could  not   ^^^- 

give  precise  orders  for  their  couduct.     He  had  fore 

seen  the  mischief  he  observed,  and  regretted  more  saptembcr 
than  ever  that  Joseph  had  disregarded  his  counsel 
Dot  to  return  to  Spain  in  1811,  and  thus  saying  he 
closed  the  conversation,  but  this  expression  about 
Joseph  not  returning  to  Spain  is  very  remark- 
able. Napoleon  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  well  known 
fact,  yet  Joseph's  letters  shew  that  he  not  only 
desired  but  repeatedly  offered  to  resign  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  live  a  private  man  in  France  !  Did 
the  emperor  mean  that  he  wished  his  brother  to 
remain  a  crowned  guest  at  Paris?  or  had  some 
subtle  intriguers  misrepresented  the  brothers  to  each 
other  ?  The  noblest  buildings  are  often  defiled  in 
secret  by  vile  and  creeping  things. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1°.  Menace  your  enemy's  Jianks,  protect  your 
own,  and  be  ready  to  concentrate  on  the  important 
points: 

These  maxims  contain  the  whole  spirit  of  Na- 
poleon's instructions  to  his  generals,  after  Badajos 
was  succoured  in  1811.  At  that  time  he  ordered  the 
army  of  Portugal  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Tagus 
and  the  passes  of  the  Credos  mountains,  in  which 
position  it  covered  Madrid,  and  from  thence  it 
could  readily  march  to  aid  either  the  army  of  the 
south,  or  the  army  of  the  north.  Dorseone,  who 
commanded  the  latter,  could  bring  twenty-six  thou* 
sand  men  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Soult  could 
bring  a  like  number  to  Badajos,  but  Wellington 
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BOOK  could  not  move  against  one  or  the  other  without 

L  haviog  Mannout  upou  his  flaok ;   he  could  not 

*  ^^*^  move  against  Marmont,  without  having  the  others 
on  both  flanks,  and  he  could  not  turn  his  oppon^it's 
flanks  save  from  the  ocean.  If  notwithstanding 
this  combination  he  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajos,  it  was  by  surprise,  and  because  the 
French  did  not  concentrate  on  the  important 
points,  which  proved  indeed  his  superiority  to  the 
executive  general  opposed  to  him  but  in  no  man- 
ner affected  the  principle  of  Napoleon's  plan. 

Again,  when  the  preparations  for  the  Russian 
war  had  weakened  the  army  of  the  north,  the 
emperor,  giving  Marmont  two  additional  divisions, 
ordered  him  to  occupy  Castile,  not  as  a  defensive 
position,  but  as  a  central  offensive  one  from  whence 
he  could  keep  the  Gallicians  in  check,  and  by 
prompt  menacing  movements,  prevent  Wellington 
from  commencing  serious  operations  elsewhere. 
This  plan  also  had  reference  to  the  maxim  re- 
specting flanks.  For  Marmont  was  forbiddoi  to 
invade  Portugal  while  Wellington  was  on  the 
frontier  of  Beira,  that  is  when  he  could  not  assail 
him  in  flank ;  and  he  was  directed  to  guard  the 
Asturias  carefully  as  a  protection  to  the  great  line 
of  communication  with  France ;  in  May  also  he 
was  rebuked  for  having  withdrawn  Bonet  from 
Oviedo,  and  for  delaying  to  reoccapy  the  Asturias 
when  the  incursion  against  Beira  terminated.  But 
neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  the  duke  of  Ragusa 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor's  views,  and 
that  extraordinary  man,  whose  piercing  sagacity 
seized  every  chance  of  war,  was  so  disquieted  by 
his  lieutenant's  want  of  perception,   that  all  the 
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pomp,  and  all  the  vast  political  and  military  com-  ^bat. 

binations  of  Dresden,   could  not  put  it  from  his- '- — ■ 

thoughts.  "'* 

"  Twice,"  said  he,  "  has  the  duke  of  Rag;uaa  mS?2^" 
placed  an  interval  of  thirty  leagues  between  hia  f 
army  and  the  enemy,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of , 
war ;  the  English  general  goes  where  he  will,  the 
French  general  loses  the  initial  movements  and  is 
of  no  weight  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain.  Biscay  and 
the  north  are  exposed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Asturiaa;  Santona  and  St.  Sebastian  are  endan- 
gered, and  the  guerillas  communicate  freely  with 
the  coast.  If  the  duke  of  Ragusa  has  not  kept 
some  bridges  on  the  Agueda,  he  cannot  know  what 
Wellington  is  about,  and  he  will  retire  before  light 
cavalry  instead  of  operating  so  as  to  make  the 
English  general  concentrate  his  whole  army.  The 
false  direction  already  given  to  affairs  by  marshal 
Mannont,  makes  it  necessary  that  Caffarelli  should 
keep  a  strong  corps  always  in  hand  ;  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  reserve,  at  Bayonne,  should  look  to 
the  safety  of  St.  Sebastian,  holding  three  thousand 
men  always  ready  to  march  ;  finally  that  the  pro- 
visional battalions,  and  troops  from  the  dep6ts  of 
the  interior,  should  immediately  reinforce  the  re- 
serve at  Bayonne,  be  encamped  on  the  Pyrennees, 
and  exercised  and  formed  for  service.  If  Mar- 
monta  oversigkta  continue,  these  troops  will  prevent 
the  disasters  from  becoming  extreme." 

Napoleon  was  supematurally  gifted  in  warlike 
matters.  It  has  been  recorded  of  Caesar's  general- 
ship, that  he  foretold  the  cohorts  mixed  with  his 
cavalry  would  be  the  cause  of  victory  at  Pharsalia. 
But  this  letter  was  written  by  the  French  emperor 
on  the  28th  of  May  before  the  allies  were  even 
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BOOK  collected  on  the  Agueda,  and  when  a  hundred 

L  thousand  French  troops  were  between  the  English 

'^*^'  general  and  Bayonne,  and  jet  its  prescience  was 
vindicated  at  Burgoa  in  October  ! 

2°.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  emperor's 
design,  Marmont  should  have  adopted  Soult*s  re- 
conunendation,  that  is,  leaving  one  or  two  divisions 
on  the  Tonnes  he  should  have  encamped  near 
Banos,  and  pushed  troops  towards  the  upper 
Agueda  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  allies. 
Caffarelli's  divisions  could  then  have  joined  those 
on  the  Tonnes,  and  thus  Napoleon's  plan  for  1811 
would  have  been  exactly  renewed ;  Madrid  would 
have  been  covered,  a  junction  with  the  king  would 
have  been  secured,  Wellington  could  scarcely  have 
moved  beyond  the  Agueda,  and  the  disaster  of 
Salamanca  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  duke  of  Ragusa,  apparently  because  he 
would  not  have  the  king  in  his  camp,  run  counter 
both  to  the  emperor  and  to  Soult  l".  He  kept  no 
troofts  on  the  Agueda,  which  might  be  excused 
on  the  ground  that  the  feeding  of  them  there  was 
beyond  his  means ;  but  then  he  did  not  concentrate 
behind  the  Tormes  to  sustain  his  forts,  neither  did 
he  abandon  his  forts,  when  he  abandoned  Sala- 
manca, and  thus  eight  hundred  men  were  sacrificed 
merely  to  secure  the  power  of  concentrating  be- 
hind the  Duero.  2°.  He  adopted  a  line  of  opera- 
tions perpendicular  to  the  allies'  front,  instead  of 
lying  on  their  flank ;  he  abandoned  sixty  miles  of 
country  between  the  Tormes  and  the  Agueda,  and 
he  suffered  Wellmgton  to  take  the  initial  move- 
ments of  the  campaign.  3°.  He  withdrew  Bonet's 
division  from  the  Asturias,  whereby  he  lost  Caf- 
farelli's support  and  realized  the  emperor's   fears 
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for  tbe  northern  provinces.    It  is  true  that  he  re-  chap. 

gained  tbe  initial  power,  by  passing  the  Duero  on '- — 

die  18th,  and  had  be  deferred  tbe  passage  until  the  *^'^' 
king  was  over  the  Guadarama,  Wellington  must 
have  gone  back  upon  Portugal  with  some  shew  of 
dishonour  if  not  great  loss.  But  if  Castanos,  in- 
stead of  remaining  with  fifteen  thousand  Gallicians, 
before  Astorga,  a  weak  place  with  a  garrison  of 
only  twelve  hundred  men,  had  blockaded  it  with 
three  or  four  thousand,  and  detached  Santocildes 
with  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  down  tbe  £sla  to 
co-operate  with  Silveira  and  D'Urban,  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  would  have  been  acting  upon  Marmont's 
right  flank  in  June ;  and  as  Bonet  did  not  join  until 
tbe  8th  of  July  the  line  of  the  Duero  would 
scarcely  have  availed  the  French  general. 

3°.  The  secret  of  Wellington's  success  is  to  be  f 
found  in  tbe  extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  |. 
French  armies,  and  the  impediments  to  their  mili-  I 
tary  communication.  Portugal  was  an  impregna- 
ble central  position,  from  whence  the  English 
general  could  rush  out  unexpectedly  against  any 
point.  This  strong  post  was  however  of  bis  own 
making,  be  had  chosen  it,  had  fortified  it,  had 
defended  it,  he  knew  its  full  value  and  possessed 
quickness  and  judgement  to  avail  himself  of  all 
its  advantages ;  the  battle  of  Salamanca  was  acci- 
deutal  in  itself,  but  the  tree  was  planted  to  bear 
such  fruit,  and  Wellington's  profound  combinations 
must  be  estimated  from  the  general  result.  He 
bad  only  sixty  thousand  disposable  troops,  and 
above  a  hundred  thousand  French  were  especially 
appointed  to  watch  and  controul  him,  yet  he  passed 
the  frontier,  defeated  forty-five  thousand  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  drove  twenty  thousand  others 
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xvia    ^'^'"  ^^■'■<1  i°  *^^  greatest  confusion,    without 

risking  a  single  strat^c  point,  of  importance  to 

his  own  operations.  His  campaign  up  to  the  con- 
quest of  Madrid  was  therefore  stricdy  in  accord 
with  the  rules  of  art,  although  his  means  and  re- 
sources have  heen  shewn  to  be  precarious,  shifting, 
and  uncertain.  Indeed  the  want  of  money  alone 
would  have  prevented  him  from  following  up  his 
victory  if  he  had  not  persuaded  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, in  the  Salamanca  country,  to  yield  him  the 
revenues  of  the  government  in  kind  under  a  pro- 
mise of  repayment  at  Cadiz.  No  general  was  ever 
more  entitled  to  the  honours  of  victory. 

4°.  The  success  of  Wellington's  daring  advance 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  fault  in  the  French  plan 
of  invasion.  The  army  of  the  south,  numerous,  of 
approved  valour  and  perfectly  well  commanded,  was 
yet  of  so  little  weight  in  this  campaign  as  to  prove 
that  Andalusia  was  a  point  pushed  beyond  the  true 
line  of  operations.  The  conquest  of  that  province 
fin  1611  was  an  enterprize  of  the  king's,  on  which 
/  he  prided  himself,  yet  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
/  much  liked  by  Napoleon,  although  he  did  not  ab- 
solutely condemn  it.  The  question  was  indeed  a 
very  grave  one.  While  the  English  general  held 
Portugal,  and  while  Cadiz  was  unsubdued,  Anda- 
lusia was  a  burthen,  rather  than  a  gain.  It  would 
have  answered  better,  either  to  have  established 
communications  with  France  by  the  southern  lioe 
of  invasion,  which  would  have  brought  the  enter- 
prize within  the  rules  of  a  methodical  war,  or  to 
have  held  the  province  partially  by  detachments, 
keeping  the  bulk  of  the  army  of  the  south  in  £b- 
tremadura,  and  thus  have  strengthened  the  northern 
line  of  invasion.     For  in  Estremadura,  Soult  would 
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have  covered  the  capital,  and  have  been  more  strictly  chap. 

coDDected  with  the  army  of  the  centre;    and  his 1_ 

powerful  cooperation  with  Massena  in  1810  wouldl 
probably  have  obliged  the  English  general  to  quit 
Portugal.  The  same  result  could  doubtless  have 
been  obtained  by  reinforcing  the  army  of  the  south, 
with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  Soult  could  have  fed  such  a  number ; 
and  in  iavour  of  the  invasion  of  Andalusia  it  may 
be  observed,  that  Seville  was  the  great  arsenal  of 
Spain,  that  a  formidable  power  might  have  be^i 
established  there  by  the  English  without  abandon- 
ing Portugal,  that  Cadiz  would  have  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  Lisbon,  and  finally  that  the  Eaiglish 
ministers  were  not  at  that  time  determined  to  de- 
fend Portugal. 

5°.  When  the  emperor  declared  that  Soult  pos- 
sessed the  only  military  head  in  the  Peninsula  he  re- 
ferred to  a  proposition  made  by  that  marshal  which 
shall  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter ;  but  having 
regard  merely  to  the  disputes  betwen  the  duke  of 
Dalmatia,  Marmont,  and  the  king,  Sucbet's  talents 
not  being  in  question,  the  justice  of  the  remark 
may  be  demonstrated.  Napoleon  always  enforced 
widi  precept  and  example,  the  vital  military  princi- 
ple of  concentration  on  the  important  points;  but  |^ 
the  king  and  the  marshals,  though  harping  continu-  / 
ally  upon  this  maxim,  desired  to  follow  it  out,  each  ' 
in  his  own  sphere.  Now  to  concentrate  on  a  wrong 
point,  is  to  hurt  yourself  with  your  own  sword, 
and  as  each  French  general  desired  to  be  strong, 
the  turmy  at  krge  was  scattered  instead  of  being 
concentrated. 

The  failure  of  the  campaign  was,  by  the  king, 
attributed  to  Soult's  disobedience,  inasmuch  as  the 
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■^JJ^    passage  of  the  Tagus  by  Drouet  would  have  ena- 

bled  the  army  of  the  centre  to  act,  before  PaJom- 

bioi's  division  arrived.  But  it  has  been  shewn  that 
Hill  could  have  brought  Wellington  an  equal,  or 
superior  reinforcement,  in  less  time,  whereby  the 
latter  could  either  have  made  head  until  the  French 
dispersed  for  want  of  provisions,  or,  by  a  rapid 
counter-movement,  he  could  have  fallen  upon  Anda- 
lusia. And  if  the  king  had  menaced  Ciadad  Ro- 
drigo  in  return  it  would  have  been  no  diversion,  for 
he  had  no  battering  train,  still  less  could  he  have 
revenged  himself  by  marching  on  Lisbon,  because 
Wellington  would  have  overpowered  Soult  and 
established  a  new  base  at  Cadiz,  before  such  an 
operation  could  become  dangerous  to  the  capital  of 
Portugal.  Oporto  might  indeed  have  been  taken, 
yet  Joseph  would  have  hesitated  to  exchange  Ma- 
drid for  that  city.  Bat  the  ten  thousand  men 
required  of  Soult  by  the  king,  on  the  1 9th  of  June, 
could  have  been  at  Madrid  before  August,  and  thus 
the  passes  of  the  Guadarama  could  hpve  been  de- 
fended  until  the  army  of  Portugal  was  reorganized! 
Aye !  but  Hill  could  then  have  entered  the  valley  of 

'  the  Tagus,  or,  being  reinforced,  could  have  invaded 
Andalusia  while  Wellington  kept  the  king's  army  in 

'  check.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  Joseph's 
plan  of  operations,  if  all  its  combinations  had  been 
exactly  executed,  might  have  prevented  Welling- 
ton's progress  on  some  points,  but  to  effect  this  the 
French  must  have  been  concentrated  in  large 
masses  from  distant  places  without  striking  any 
decisive  blow,  which  was  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  English  general's  policy.  Hence  it  follows 
that  Soult  made  the  true  and  Joseph  the  false  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  concentration. 
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6*.  If  the  king  had  judged  his  position  truly  he  chap. 

would  have  early  merged  the  monarch  in  the  gene 

ral,  exchanged  the  palace  for  the  tent ;  he  would 
have  held  only  the  Retiro  and  a  few  fortified  posts  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid,  he  would  have  oi^;anized  / 
a  good  pontoon  train  and  established  his  magazines/ 
in  Segovia,  Avila,  Toledo,  and  Talavera ;  finally  he 
would  have  kept  his  army  constantly  united  in  th& 
field,  and  exercised  his  soldiers,  eithsL  b?  opening 
good  roads  through  the  mouotajus,  or  in  chasing 
tEe  partidas,  while  Wellington  remained  quiet. 
Thus  acting,  he  would  have  been  always  ready  to 
march  north  or  south,  to  succour  any  menaced 
point.  By  enforcing  good  order  and  discipline  iu 
his  own  army,  he  would  also  have  given  a  useful 
example,  and  he  could  by  vigilance  and  activi^ 
have  ensured  the  preponderance  of  force  in  the 
field  on  whichever  side  he  marched.  He  would 
thus  have  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  French  gene- 
rals, and  obtained  their  willing  obedience,  and 
the  Spaniards  would  more  readily  have  submitted 
to  a  warlike  monarch.  A  weak  man  may  safely 
wear  an  inherited  crown,  it  is  of  gold  and  the  people 
support  it ;  but  it  requires  the  strength  of  a  warrior 
to  bear  the  weight  of  an  usurped  diadem,  it  is  of 
iron. 

7°.  If  Marmont  and  the  king  were  at  fault  in  the 
general  plan  of  operations,  they  were  not  less  so  in 
the  particular  tactics  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  army  of  Portugal  passed    / 
the  Douro  in  advance.  On  the  30th  it  repassed  that    / 
river  in  retreat,  having,  in  twelve  days,  marched    f 
two  hundred  miles,  fought  three  combats,  and  a  ge- 
neral battle.      One  field-marshal,  seven   generals,  Appe„di., 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  officers  had  ^'»■^^^^ 
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xrnL    ^^^  itilled,   wounded,  or  taken ;  and  two  eagjes, 

besides  those  taken  in  the  Retiro,  several  standards, 

twelve  guns,  and  eight  carriages,  exclusive  of  the 
artillery  and  stores  captured  at  Valladolid,  fell  ioto 
the  victors'  hands.  In  the  same  period,  the  allies 
marched  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  had  ooe 
field-marshal,  four  generals,  and  somewhat  less  than 
six  thousand  officers  and  soldiers  killed  or  wounded. 
This  comparison  furnishes  the  proof  of  Welling- 
ton's sagaci^,  when  he  determined  not  to  6gbt 
except  at  great  advantage.  The  French  army, 
although  surprised  in  the  midst  of  an  evolution  and 
instantly  swept  from  the  field,  killed  and  wounded 
six  thousand  of  the  allies ;  the  eleventh  and  sixty- 
first  regiments  of  the  sixth  division  had  not  together 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  and  officers 
left  standing  at  the  end  of  the  battle;  twice  six 
thousand  then  would  have  fallen  in  a  more  equal 
contest,  the  blow  would  have  been  less  decisive, 
and  as  Chauvel's  cavalry  and  the  king's  army  were 
both  at  hand,  a  retreat  into  Portugal  would  probably 
have  followed  a  less  perfect  victory.     Wherefore 

I  this  battle  ought  not,  and  would  not  have  been 
fought,  but  for  Marmont's  false  movement  on  the 
22d.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  Wellington  had 
retired  without  fighting,  the  murmurs  of  his  army, 
already  louder  than  was  seemly,  would  have  been 
heard  in  England,  and  if  an  accidental  shot  had  ter- 
minated his  career  all  would  have  terminated.  The 
cortez,  ripe  for  a  change,  would  have  accepted  the 
intrusive  king,  and  the  American  war,  just  declared 
against  England,  would  have  rendered  the  compli- 
cated affairs  of  Portugal  so  extremely  embarrassed 
that  no  new  man  could  have  continued  the  contest. 
Then  the  cries  of  disappointed  politicians  would 
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have  been  raised.     Wellington,  'it  would  have  been    ohap. 

Baid, .  Wellington,  desponding,  and  distrusting  his '■ — 

brave  troops,  dared  not  venture  a  battle  on  even 
terms,  hence  these  misfortunes !  His  name  would 
hare  been  made,  as  Sir  John  Moore's  was,  a  butt  for 
the  malice  and  falsehood  of  faction,  and  his  military 
genius  would  have  been  measured  by  the  ignorance 
of  his  detractors. 

8°.  In  the  battle  Marmont  had  about  forty-two 
thousand  sabres  and  bayonets ;  Wellington  who  had 
received  some  detachments  on  the  I9th  had  above 
forty-six  thousand,  but  the  excess  was  principally         ^^ 
Spanish.    The  French  had  seventy-four  guns,  the  ^''"•iS'*'- 
allies,  including  a  Spanish  battery,  had  only  sixty 
pieces.     Thus,  Marmont,  over-matched  in  cavalry 
and  infantry,  was  superior  in  artillery,  and  the  fight 
would  have  been  most  bloody,  if  the  generals  had 
been  equal,  for  course  and  strength  were  in  even 
balance  until  Wellington's  genius  struck  the  beam. 
Scarcely  can  a  fault  be  detected  in  his  conduct.     It 
might  indeed  be  asked  why  the  cavalry  reserves 
were  not,  after  Le  Marchant's  charge,  brought  up 
closer  to  sustain  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  divisions 
and  to  keep  off  Boyer's  dragoons,  but  it  would  seem 
ill  to  cavil  at  an  action  which  was  described  at  the  T 
time  by  a  French  officer,  as  the  "beating  of  forty  !■ 
tkotuand  men  in  forty  minutes." 

9*.  The  battle  of  Salamanca  remarkable  in  many 
points  of  view,  was  not  least  so  in  this  that  it  was 
the  first  decided  victory  gained  by  the  allies  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  former  actions  the  French  had  been 
repulsed,  here  they  were  driven  headlong  as  it  were 
before  a  mighty  wind,  without  help  or  stay,  and  the 
results  were  proportionate.  Joseph's  secret  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Cortez  were  crushed,  hia  partizans 
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BOOK    in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula  were  abashed,  and 

1.  the  sinking  spirit  of  the  Catalans  was  revived  ;  the 

'*'*•  clamours  of  the  opposition  in  England  were  checked, 
the  provisional  government  of  France  was  dismayed, 
the  secret  plots  against  the  French  in  Germany  were 
resuscitated,  and  the  shock,  reaching  even  to  Moscow, 
heaved  and  shook  the  colossal  structure  of  Napoleon  s 
power  to  its  very  base. 

Nevertheless  Salamanca  was  as  most  great  battles 
are,  an  accident ;  an  accident  seized  upon  with 
astonishing  Vigour  and  quickness,  but  still  an  acci- 
dent Even  its  results  were  accidental,  for  the 
French  could  never  have  repassed  the  Tormes  as  an 
I  army,  if  Carlos  D'Espana  had  not  withdrawn  the 
garrison  from  Alba,  and  hidden  the  fact  from  Wel- 
lington; and  this  circumstance  alone  would  proba- 
bly have  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole  campaign,  but 
for  another  of  those  chances,  which,  recurring  so 
frequently  in  war,  render  bad  generals  timid,  and 
make  great  generals  trust  their  fortune  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances.  This  is  easily  shewn. 
Joseph  was  at  Blasco  Sancho  on  the  24th,  and  not- 
withstanding his  numerous  cavalry,  the  army  of 
Portugal  passed  in  retreat  across  his  front  at  the 
distance  of  only  a  few  miles,  without  his  knowledge; 
he  thus  missed  one  opportunity  of  effecting  his  junc- 
tion with  Clauzel.  On  the  25th  this  junction  could 
still  have  been  made  at  Arevalo,  and  Wellington,  as 
if  to  mock  the  king's  generalship,  halted  that  day 
behind  the  Zapardiel ;  yet  Joseph  retreated  towards 
the  Guadarama,  wrathful  that  Clauzel  made  no 
effort  to  join  him,  and  forgetful  that  as  a  beaten 
and  pursued  army  must  march,  it  was  for  him  to 
join  Clauzel.  But  the  true  cause  of  these  errors 
was  the  different  inclinations  of  the  generals.     The 
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king  wished  to  draw  Clauzel  to  Madrid,  ClauzeJ  chap. 

desired  to  have  the  king  behind  the  Duero,  and  if '. — 

he  had  succeeded  the  probable  result  may  be  thus 
traced. 

Clauzel  during  the  first  confusion  wrote  that  only 
twenty  thousand  men  could  be  reorganised,  but  in 
this  number  he  did  not  include  the  stragglers  and 
marauders  who  always  take  advantage  of  a  defeat 
to  seek  their  own  interest ;  a  reference  to  the  French 
loss  proves  that  there  were  nearly  thirty  thousand 
fighting  men  lef^,  and  in  fact  Clauzel  did  in  a  fort- 
night reorganise  twenty  thousand  infantry,  two 
thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  guns,  besides  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  five  thousand  stragglers  and  marau- 
ders. In  fine  no  soldiers  rally  quicker  after  a  defeat, 
than  the  French,  and  hence  as  Joseph  brought  to 
Blasco  Sancho  thirty  guns  and  fourteen  thousand 
men  of  which  above  two  thousand  were  horsemen, 
forty  thousand  infantry,  and  more  than  six  thousand 
cavalry  with  a  powerful  artillery,  might  then  have 
been  rallied  behind  the  Duero,  exclusive  of  Caffa- 
Telli*s  divisions.  Nor  would  Madrid  have  been 
meanwhile  exposed  to  an  insurrection,  nor  to  the 
operation  of  a  weak  detachment  from  Wellington's 
army ;  for  the  two  thousand  men,  sent  by  Suchet, 
had  arrived  in  that  capital  on  the  30th,  and  there 
were  in  the  several  fortified  points  of  the  vicinity, 
six  or  seven  thousand  other  troops  who  could  have 
been  united  at  the  Retiro,  to  protect  that  depot  and 
the  families  attached  to  the  intrusive  court. 

Thus  Wellington  without  committing  any  fault, 
would  have  found  a  more  powerful  array  than  Mar- 
mont's,  again  on  the  Duero,  and  capable  of  renewing 
the  former  operations  with  the  advantage  of  former 
errors  as  warning  beacons.      But  his  own  army 
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BOOK  woold  not  have  been  so  powerful  as  before,  for  the 
— : — ^reinforcements  sent  from  England  did  not  even 
suffice  to  replace  the  current  consumption  of  men ; 
and  neither  the  fresh  soldiers  nor  the  old  Walcheren 
r^ments  were  able  to  sustain  the  toil  of  the  recent 
operations.  Three  thousand  troops  had  joined  since 
the  battle,  yet  the  general  decrease,  including  the 
killed  and  wounded,  was  above  eight  thousand  men, 
and  the  number  of  sick  was  rapidly  augmenting  from 
the  extreme  heat.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  if 
Marmont  was  stricken  deeply  by  Wellington  the 
king  poisoned  the  wound.  The  English  general 
had  fore-calculated  all  these  superior  resources  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  only  Marmont's  flagrant 
fault,  on  the  22d,  that  could  have  wrung  the  battle 
from  him;  yet  he  fought  it  as  if  his  genius  disdained 
such  trial  of  its  strength.  I  saw  him  late  in  the 
evening  of  that  great  day,  when  the  advancing 
flashes  of  cannon  and  musketry,  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  command,  shewed  in  the  darkness 
how  well  the  field  was  won ;  he  was  alone,  the 
flash  of  victory  was  on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes 
were  eager  and  watchful,  but  his  voice  was  calm, 
and  even  gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of  Marl- 
borough, since  he  had  defeated  greater  warriors 
than  Marlborough  ever  encountered,  with  a  pre- 
scient pride  he  seemed  only  to  accept  this  glory,  as 
an  earnest  of  greater  things. 
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BOOK  XIX. 
CHAPTER 


As  Wellington's  operations  had  now  deeply  affected    chap. 

the  French  affairs  in  the  distant  provinces,   it  is '■ — 

necessaiy  again  to  revert  to  the  general  progress  of 
the  war,  lest  the  true  bearings  of  his  military  policy 
should  be  overlooked.  The  battle  of  Salamanca, 
by  clearing  all  the  centre  of  Spain,  had  reduced 
the  invasion  to  its  original  lines  of  operation.  For 
Palombini's  division  having  joined  the  army  of  the 
ceotre,  the  army  of  the  Ebro  was  broken  up  ,-  Caf- 
farelli  had  concentrated  the  scattered  troops  of  the 
army  of  the  north ;  and  wheu  Clauzel  had  led  back 
the  vanquished  army  of  Portugal  to  Burgos,  the 
whole  French  host  was  divided  in  two  distinct  parts, 
each  having  a  separate  line  of  communication  with 
France,  and  a  circuitous,  uncertain,  attenuated  line 
of  correspondence  with  each  other  by  Zaragoza 
instead  of  a  sure  and  short  one  by  Madrid.  But 
Wellington  was  also  forced  to  divide  his  army  in 
two  parts,  and  though,  by  the  advantage  of  bis 
central  position,  he  retained  the  initial  power,  both 
of  movement  and  concentration,  his  lines  of  commu- 
oication  were  become  long,  and  weak  because  the 
enemy  was  powerful  at  either  flank.  Wherefore  on 
his  own  simple  strength  in  the  centre  of  Spain  he 
could  not  rely,  and  the  diversions  he  had  projected 
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BOOK   ^^ainst  the  enemy's  rear  and  flanks  became  more  im- 

— portant  than  ever.     To  these  we  must  now  turn. 

IB12,      "^ 

EASTERN    OPERATIONS. 
8m  Book 

a^'-'ii-  ''  ^'^'  be  recollected  that  the  narrative  of  Catala- 
nian  affairs  ceased  at  the  moment  when  Decaen, 
after  fortifying  the  coast  line  and  opening  new 
roads  beyond  the  reach  of  shot  from  the  English 
ships,  was  gathering  the  harvest  of  the   interior. 
Lacy,  inefEcient  in  the  field  and  universally  bated, 
was  thus  confined  to    the   mountain  chain   whit^ 
separates    the  coast    territory  from    the   plains  of 
Lertda,  and  from  the  Cerdana.    The  iosurrectionary 
c*puin    spirit  of  the  Catalonians  was  indeed  only  upheld  by 
Adding-     xv^ellington's  successes,  and  by  the  hope  of  English 
comnpon-  guggg^p  ffQ^  Stcily  J  for  Lacy,  devoted  to  the  re- 
publican party  in  Spaia,  had  now  been  made  captain 
general  as  well  as  commander-in-chief,  and  sought 
to  keep  down  the  people,  who  were  generally  of  the 
priestly  and  royal  faction.      He  publicly  spoke  of 
exciting  a  general  insurrection,  yet,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  English  naval  officers,  avowed  his  wish  to 
repress  the  patriotism  of  the  Soraatenes ;   he  was 
not  ashamed  to  boast  of  his  assassination  plots,  and 
received  with  hmiour,  a  man  who  had  murdered  the 
HiMoi?  <rf  aid-de-camp  of  Maurice  Mathieu ;  he  sowed  dia- 
nci^'^'  gentions  amongst  his  generals,  intrigued  against  all 
i^^     of  them  in  turn,  and  when  Eroles  and  Manso,  who 
,  were  the  people's  favourites,  raised  any  soldiers,  he 
transferred  the  latter  as  soon  as  they  were  organized 
'  to  Sarzfield's  division,  at  the  same  time  calumniating 
that  general  to  depress  his  iuBuence.    He  quarrelled 
incessantly  with  captain  Codrington,  and  heid  no 
desire  to  see  an  English  force  in  Catalonia  lest  a. 
general  insurrection  should  take  place,  for  he  feared 
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that  the  multitude  once  gathered  and  armed  would   cu^af. 
drive  him  from  the  province  and  declare  for  the  op-  —  ■  ■    - 
ponents  of  the  cortez.      And  in  thia  view  the  consti-     Juij. 
tntioD  itself,  although  emanating  from  the  cortez, 
was  long  withheld  from  the  Catalans,  lest  the  newly 
declared  popular  rights  should  interfere  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  chief. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  province  when  intelli- 
gence that  the  Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  had  arrived 
at  Mahon,  ercited  the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  fears  of  the  French.  The  coast  then  became  the 
great  object  of  interest  to  both,  and  the  Catalans 
^in  opened  a  communication  with  the  English 
fleet  by  Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  and  endeavoured 
to  collect  the  grain  of  the  Campo  de  Taragona. 
Decaen,  coming  to  meet  Suchet  who  had  arrived  at 
Reus  with  two  thousand  men,  drove  the  Catalans  to 
the  hills  again;  yet  the  XiCrida  district  was  thus 
q>ened  to  the  enterprises  of  Lacy,  because  it  was  at 
this  period  that  ReiUe  had  detached  general  Paris 
from  Zaragoza  to  the  aid  of  Palombini ;  and  that  xvii. 
SeveroH's  division  was  broken  up  to  reinforce  the 
garrisons  of  I^rida,  Taragona,  Barcelona,  and 
Zaragoza.  But  the  army  of  the  Ebro  being  dis- 
solved. Lacy  resolved  to  march  upon  Lerida,  where 
he  had  engaged  certain  Spaniards  in  the  French 
service  to  explode  the  powder  magazine  when  he 
should  approach ;  and  this  odious  scheme,  which 
iKcessarily  involved  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
his  own  countrymen,  was  vainly  opposed  by  Eroles 
and  Sarzfield. 

On  the  I2th  of  July,  Eroles'  division,  that  general 
being  absent,  was  incorporated  with  Sarzfield's  and 
other  troops  at  Guisona,  and  the  whole  journeying 
day  and  night  reached  Tremp  on  the  13th.     Lacy 
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'xS  having  thns  turned  Lerida,  would  have  reaomed  the 
~m^ "  march  at  mid-day,  iDtending  to  attack  the  next 
'■■j-  morning  at  dawn,  but  the  men  were  without  food, 
and  exhaasted  by  fatigue,  and  Sfteen  hundred  had 
fallen  behind.  A  council  of  war  being  then  held, 
Sarz6eld,  who  thought  the  plot  wild,  would  have 
returned,  obscrriug  that  all  communication  with  tb« 
sea  was  abandoned,  and  the  harvests  of  the  Camps 
de  Taragona  and  Vails  being  lef^  to  be  gathered  by 
ViDdicatiaii  the  cncmy,  the  loss  of  the  com  would  seriously 
affect  the  whole  principality.  Displeased  at  the 
remonstrance.  Lacy  immediately  sent  him  back 
to  the  plain  of  Urgel  with  scnne  infantry  and  the 
cavalry,  to  keep  the  garrison  of  Balaguer  in  check  ; 
but  iu  the  night  of  the  16th  when  Sarzfield  had 
reached  the  bridge  of  Alentoma  on  the  S^re,  fresh 
orders  caused  him  to  return  to  Limiana  on  the 
Noguera.  Meanwhile  Lacy  himself  had  advanced 
by  Agen  towards  Lerida,  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine  took  place,  many  houses  were  thrown 
down,  two  hundred  inhabitants  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers  were  destroyed  ;  two  bastions  fell, 
and  the  place  was  laid  open. 

Henriod  the  governor,  although  ignorant  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  Spaniards,  immediately  manned  the 
breaches,  the  garrison  of  Balaguer,  hearing  the 
explosion  marched  to  his  succour,  and  when  the 
Catalan  troops  appeared,  the  citizens  enraged  by 
the  destruction  of  their  habitations  aided  the 
French;  Lacy  then  iled  back  to  Tremp,  bearing 
the  burthen  of  a  crime  which  be  had  not  feared 
to  commit,  but  wanted  courage  to  turn  to  his 
country's  advantage.  To  lessen  the  odium  thus 
incurred,  he  insidiously  attributed  the  failure  to 
Sarzfield's  disobedience ;   and  as  that  general,    to 
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ponish  die  people  of  Barbastro  for  siding  with  the   chap. 
French  and  killing  twenty  of  his  men,  had  raised  - 


a  heavy  contribution   of  money  and  corn  in  the    juiy. 
district,  he  became  so  hateful,  that  some  time  after,  c^S^- 
wheu  he  endeavoured  to  raise  soldiers  in  those  parts,  p^Jtn. 
the  people  threw  boiling  water  at  him  from  the" 
windows  as  he  passed. 

Before  this  event  Suchet  had  returned  to  Valencia, 
and  Dacaen  and  Maurice  Mathieu  marched  against 
colonel  Green,  who  was  entrenched  in  the  hermi- 
tage of  St  Dimas,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  '*•"• 
peaked  rocks  overhanging  the  convent  of  Mont- 
serrat  Manso  immediately  raised  the  Somatenes 
to  aid  Green,  and  as  the  latter  had  provisions  the  J^p^ 
inaccessible  strength  of  his  post  seemed  to  defy '^,';**"'" 
capture ;  yet  he  surrendered  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy,  despairing  of 
success,  were  going  to  relinquish  the  attack.  He 
excused  himself  as  being  forced  by  his  own  people, 
but  he  signed  the  capitulation.  Decaen  then  set 
6re  to  the  convent  of  Montserrat  and  the  flames 
seen  for  miles  around  was  the  signal  that  the 
warfare  on  that  holy  mountain  was  finished. 
After  this  the  French  general  marched  to  Lerida 
to  gather  com  and  Lacy  again  spread  his  troops 
in  the  mountains. 

During  his  absence  Eroles  had  secretly  been 
preparing  a  general  insurrection  to  break  out  when 
the  British  army  should  arrive,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  his  object  was  to  effect  a  change  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province ;  for  though  Lacy  him- 
self again  spoke  of  embodying  the  Somatenes  if 
arms  were  given  to  him  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
there  was  really  no  scarcity  of  arms,  the  demand  ^.^^ 
was  a  deceit  to  prevent  the  muskets  from  being  p^^'^ws. 
given  to  the  people,  and  there  was  no  levy.    Hence, ^^u 
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'?x.'  the  discontent  increased  and  a  general  desire  for 
— — — — the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  became  preva- 
'■17.  lent ;  the  miserable  people  turned  anxiously  to- 
wards any  quarter  for  aid,  and  this  expression  of 
conscious  helplessness  was  g^iven  in  evidence  by 
the  Spanish  chiefs,  and  received  as  proof  of  en- 
thusiasm by  the  English  naval  ccHnmanders,  who 
were  more  sanguine  of  success  than  experience 
would  warrant.  All  eyes  were  however  directed 
towards  the  ocean,  the  French  in  fear,  the  Catalans 
in  hope  ;  and  the  British  armament  did  appear  off 
Palamos,  but  after  three  days,  spread  its  sails 
again  and  steered  for  Alicant,  leaving  the  princi- 
pality stupiiied  with  grief  and  disappointmeijt. 

This  unexpected  event  was  the  natural  result  of 
previous  errors  on  all  sides,  errors  which  invariably 
attend  warlike  proceedings  when  not  directed  by 
a  superior  genius,  and  even  then  not  always  to  be 
avoided.  It  has  been  shewn  how  ministerial  vacil- 
lation marred  lord  William  Bentinck's  first  inten- 
tion of  landing  in  person  with  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men  on  the  Catalonian  coast ;  and  how  after 
much  delay  general  Maitland  had  sailed  to  Falma 
with  a  division  of  six  thousand  men,  Calabrians, 
Sicilians  and  others,  troops  of  no  likelihood  save 
that  some  three  thousand  British  and  Germans  were 
amongst  them.  This  force  was  afterwards  joined 
by  the  transports  from  Portugal  having  engineers 
and  artillery  officers  on  hoard,  and  that  honoured 
battering  train  which  had  shattered  the  gory  walls  of 
Badajos.  Wellington  had  great  hopes  of  this  ex- 
pedition ;  he  had  himself  sketched  the  general  plan 
of  operations  ;  and  his  own  campaign  had  been  coo- 
oeived  in  the  expectation,  that  lord  William  Ben- 
ick,  a  general  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  with 
1  thousand  good  troops,  aided  with  at  least  as 
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many  ^mnish  soldiers,  disciplined  under  the  two  chap. 

British   officers   Whittingham  and  Roche,   would '■ — 

have  early  fallen  on  Catalonia  to  the  destruction  of  Aagut. 
Sachet's  plans.     And  when  this  his  first  hope  was 
quashed,  he  still  expected  that  a  force  would  be 
disembarked  of  strength,  sufficient,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Catalan  army,  to  take  Taragona. 

Roche's  corps  was  most  advanced  in  discipline, 
but  the  Spanish  government  delayed  to  place  it  under 
general  Maitland,  and  hence  it  first  sailed  from 
the  islands  to  Murcia,  then  returned  without  orders, 
again  repaired  to  Murcia,  and  at  the  moment  of 
general  Maitland's  arrival  oif  Palamos,  was,  under 
the  command  of  Joseph  O'Donel,  involved  in  a 
terrible  catastrophe  already  alluded  to  and  hereafter 
to  be  particularly  narrated.  WhittiDgham's  levy 
remaioed,  but  when  inspected  by  the  quarter-mas- Gm.i>«i' 
ter  general  Donkin  it  was  found  in  a  raw  state,  pentfiVs. 
scarcely  mustering  four  thousand  effective  men, 
amongst  which  were  many  French  deserters  from 
the  island  of  Cabrera.  The  sumptuous  clothing 
and  equipments  of  Whittingham's  and  Roche's 
men,  their  pay  regularly  supplied  from  the  British 
subsidy,  and  very  much  exceeding  that  of  the 
other  Spanish  corps,  excited  envy  and  dislike; 
there  was  no  public  inspection,  no  check  upon  the 
expenditure,  nor  upon  the  delivery  of  the  stores,  and 
Roche's  proceedings  on  this  last  head,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly  I  know  not,  were  very  generally  and 
severely  censured.  Whittingham  acknowledged 
that  he  could  not  trust  his  people  near  the  enemy 
without  the  aid  of  British  troops,  and  though  the 
captain-general  Coupigny  desired  their  departure, 
his  opinion  was  against  a  descent  in  Catalonia. 
Maitland  hesitated,  but  Sir  Edward  Pellew  urged 
this  descent  so  very  strongly,  that  he  finally  assen^-,Qn|(; 
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B^oK   and  reached  Palamos  with  nine  thousand  men  of 

alt  nations  on  the  3l8t  of  July,  yet  in  sorae  confu- 

Aigun.  sion  as  to  the  transport  service,  which  the  staff 
officers  attributed  to  the  injudicious  meddling  of 
the  naval  chiefs. 

Maitland's  first  care  was  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Spanish  commanders.  Eroles  cune 
on  board  at  once  and  vehemently  and  unceasingly 
ui^;ed  an  immediate  disembarkation,  declaring  that 
the  fate  of  Catalonia  and  his  own  existence  de- 
pended upon  it ;  the  other  generals  shewed  less 
»iHiimi  eagerness,  and  their  accounts  differed  greatly  with 
M8S.  '  respect  to  the  relative  means  of  the  Catalans  and 
S^JjI,  the  French.  Lacy  estimated  the  enemy's  disposable 
\Ss^  troops  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  his  own  at  seven 
thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  cavalry  ;  and 
even  that  number  he  said  he  could  with  difficulty 
feed  or  provide  with  ammunition.  Sarzfield  judged 
the  French  to  be,  exclusive  of  Suchet's  moveable 
column,  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  five  hun- 
dred cavalry ;  he  thought  it  rash  to  invest  Taragona 
with  a  less  force,  and  that  a  free  and  constant  com- 
munication with  the  fleet  was  absolutely  essential 
in  any  operation.  Eroles  rated  the  enemy  at  thir- 
teen thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry, 
including  Suchet's  column  ;  but  the  reports  of  the 
deserters  gave  twenty-two  thousand  infantry,  exclu- 
sive of  Suchet's  column  and  of  the  garrisons  and 
Miguelettes  in  the  enemy's  service. 

No  insurrection  of  the  Somatenes  had  yet  takea 
place,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  that  such  an 
event  would  happen,  as  the  French  were  deserted 
conducting  convoys  along  the  shore  with  small 
escorts,  and  concentrating  their  troops  for  battle 
vlthout  molestation.  The  engineers  demanded  from 
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aix  to  ten  days  to  reduce  Taragona  after  investment,  chap. 

and  Decaen  and  Maurice  Matbieu  were  then  near 

Montserrat  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  good  aoeo^ 
troops,  which  number  could  be  doubled  in  a  few 
days;  the  Catalans  could  not  so  soon  unite  and 
join  Maitland's  force,  and  tbere  was  a  general, 
although  apparently,  an  unjust  notion  abroad,  that 
Lacy  was  a  Frenchman  at  heart.  It  was  feared 
also,  that  the  Toulon  fleet  might  come  out  and  bum 
the  transports  at  their  anchorage  during  the  siege, 
and  thus  Wellington's  battering  train  and  even  the 
safety  of  the  army  would  be  involved  in  an  enter- 
prize  promising  little  success.  A  full  council  of  war 
was  unanimous  not  to  land,  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  people  to  rise,  attributed  by  captain  Codrington 
to  the  machinations  of  traitors,  was  visible ;  Maitland 
also  was  farther  swayed  by  the  generous  and  just 
consideration,  that  as  the  Somatenes  had  not  volun- 
tarily taken  arms,  it  would  be  cruel  to  excite  them 
to  such  a  step,  when  a  few  days  might  oblige  him 
to  abandon  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy. 
Wherefore  as  Palamos  appeared  too  strong  for  a 
sudden  assault,  the  armament  sailed  towards  Valencia 
with  intent  to  attack  that  place,  after  a  project,  fur- 
nished by  the  quarter-master  general  Donkin  and. 
in  unison  with  lord  Wellington's  plan  of  operations ; 
but  Maitland,  during  the  voyage,  changed  his  mind 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  Alicant. 

The  Catalans  were  not  more  displeased  than  the 
British  naval  commanders  at  seeing  the  principality 
thns  shaken  off;  yet  the  judgment  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  swayed  partly  from  having 
given  stronger  hopes  of  assistance  to  the  former 
than  the  circumstances  would  rigorously  warrant ; 
partly  from  that  confidence,  which  inspired  by  con- 
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xix'    *'"'^*'  success,  is  strength  on  their  own  element, 

but  rashness  on  shore.     Captain  Codrington,  from 

ingoM  the  great  interest  he  took  in  the  struggle,  was 
^"^  peculiarly  discontented ;  yet  his  own  description  of 
*^|  Eis.  ****  ^***®  ''^  Catalonia  at  the  time,  shows  that  his 
hopes  rested  more  on  some  vague  notions  of  the 
Somatenes'  enthusiasm,  than  upon  any  facts  which 
a  graeral  ought  to  calculate  upon.  Lord  Wellington 
indeed  said,  that  he  could  see  no  reason  why  tha 
plan  he  had  recommended,  should  not  have  been 
successful ;  an  observation  made,  however,  when  he 
was  somewhat  excited  by  the  prospect  of  having 
Suchet  on  his  own  hands,  and  probably  under  some 
erroneous  information.  He  had  been  deceived  about 
the  strength  of  the  forts  at  Salamanca,  although 
close  to  them;  and  as  he  had  only  just  established 
a  sure  cluumel  of  intelligence  in  Catalonia,  it  was 
probable  that  he  was  also  deceived  with  respect  to 
Taragona,  which  if  not  strong  in  r^vlar  works  was 
well  provided  and  commanded  by  a  very  bold  active 
governor,  and  offered  great  resources  in  the  facility 
of  making  interior  retrenchments. 

The  force  of  the  Catalans  lord  Wellingfton  knew 
principally  firom  sir  Edward  Pellew,  who  had  denved 
his  information  chiefly  from  Eroles,  who  very  much 
exaggerated  it,  and  lessened  the  enemy's  power  in 
proportion.  And  general  Maitland  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  commander-in-chief,  for  lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  forbade  him  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  division  lest 
Sicily  itself  should  thereby  be  endtmgered ;  and  to 
avoid  mischief  from  the  winter  season,  he  was  in- 
structed  to  quit  the  Spanish  coast  in  the  second  week 
of  September.  Lord  William  and  lord  Wellington 
were.therefore  not  agreed  in  the  objectto  be  attained. 
The  first  considered  the  diversion  on  the  Spanish 
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coast  as  secondary  to  the  wants  of  Sicily,  whereas  chap. 

WelHogton  looked  only  to  the  great  interests  at 

stake  in  the  Peninsula,  and  thought  Sicily  in  no  .AaftM. 
danger  until  the  French  should  reinforce  their  anny 
in  Calabria.  He  desired  vigorous  combined  efforts 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  to  give  a  new  aspect 
to  the  war  in  Catalonia,  and  his  plan  was  that 
Taragona  should  be  attacked  ;  if  it  fell  the  warfare 
he  said  would  be  once  more  established  on  a  good 
base  in  Catalonia ;  if  it  was  succoured  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  French  troops,  Valencia  would 
necessarily  be  weak,  and  the  armament  could  then 
proceed  to  attack  that  place,  and  if  unsuccessful 
return  to  assail  Taragona  again. 

This  was  an  excellent  plan  no  doubt,  but  Napo- 
leon never  lost  sight  of  that  great  principle  of  war, 
so  concisely  expressed  by  Sertorius  when  he  told 
Pompey  that  a  good  general  should  look  behind 
him  rather  than  before.  The  emperor  acting  on  the 
proverb  that  fortune  favours  the  brave,  oflen  uiged 
fais  lieutenants  to  dare  desperately  with  a  few  men 
in  the  front,  but  he  invariably  covered  their  com- 
munications with  heavy  masses,  and  there  is  no 
instance  of  his  plan  of  invasion  being  shaken  by  a 
flank  or  rear  attack,  except  where  his  instructions 
were  neglected.  His  armies  made  what  are  called 
points,  in  war,  such  as  Massena's  invasion  of  Por- 
tugal,  Moncey's  attack  on  Valencia,  Dupont's  on 
Andalusia ;  but  the  general  plan  of  operation  was 
invariably  supported  by  heavy  masses  protecting 
the  communications.  Had  his  instructions,  sent 
from  Dresden,  been  strictly  obeyed,  the  walls  of 
Lerida  and  Taragona  would  have  been  destroyed, 
and  only  the  citadels  of  each  occupied  with  small 
garrisons  easily  provisioned  for  a  long  time.     The 
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^°^'   field  army  would  thus  have  been  increased  by  at 
—  least  three  thousand  men,  the  moveable  columns 

AngoM.  spared   many   harassing   marches,    and    Catalonia 
would  have  offered  little  temptation  for  a  descent. 

But  notwithstanding  this  error  of  Suchet,  Mait- 
land's  troops  were  too  few,  and  too  ill-composed  to 
venture  the  investment  of  Taragona.  The  imperial 
muster-rolls  give  more  than  eighty  thousand  men, 
inclading  Reille's  divisions  at  Zaragosa,  for  the 
armies  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  of  the  first  and  thirty-seven  thousand  of 
the  secoud,  were  actually  under  arms  with  the 
eagles ;  wherefore  to  say  that  Decaen  could  have 
brought  at  once  ten  thousand  men  to  the  succour  of 
Taragona,  and,  by  weakening  his  garrisons,  as  many 
more  in  a  very  short  time,  is  not  to  over-rate  his 
power ;  and  this  without  counting  Paris'  brigade, 
three  thousand  strong,  which  belonged  to  Reille's 
division  and  was  disposable.  Suchet  had  just  before 
come  to  Reus  with  two  thousand  select  men  of  all 
arms,  and  as  O'Donel's  army  had  since  been  defeated 
near  Alicant,  he  could  have  returned  with  a  still 
grater  force  to  oppose  Maitland. 

Now  the  English  fleet  was  descried  by  the  French 
off  Palamos  on  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  July, 
although  it  did  not  anchor  before  the  1st  of  August ; 
Decaen  and  Maurice  Mathieu  with  some  eight 
thousand  disposable  men  were  then  between  MoDt- 
serrat  and  Barcelona,  that  is  to  say,  only  two 
marches  from  Taragona ;  Lamarque  with  from  four 
to  five  thousand,  was  between  Palamos  and  Matait>, 
five  marches  from  Taragona ;  Quesnel  with  a  like 
number  was  in  the  Cerdana,  being  about  sev«i 
marches  off  J  Suchet  and  Paris  could  have  arrived 
in  less  than  eight  days,  and  from  the  garrisons,  and 
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minor   posts,  smaller   succoura   might  have  been  chap. 
drawa ;    Tortoza  alone  could  have    furnUhed  two  — — - — 


thousand.  But  Lacy's  division  was  at  Vich,  Sara-  Augml 
field's  at  Villa  Franca,  Eroles'  divided  between 
MoQtserrat  and  Urgel,  Milan's  in  the  Grao  P'Olot, 
and  they  required  five  days  even  to  assemble ;  when 
united,  they  would  not  have  exceeded  seven  thou' 
sand  men,  and  with  their  disputing,  captious  generals, 
would  have  been  unfit  to  act  vigorously ;  nor  could 
they  have  easily  joined  the  allies  without  fighting 
a  battle  in  which  their  defeat  would  have  been 
certain. 

Sarzfield  judged  that  ten  days  at  least  were 
necessary  to  reduce  Taragona,  and  positively  affirmed 
that  the  army  must  be  entirely  fed  from  the  fleet, 
as  the  country  could  scarcely  supply  the  Cataloniut 
troopis  alone.  Thus  Maitland  would  have  had  to 
land  his  men,  his  battering  train  and  stores,  and 
to  form  his  investment,  in  the  face  of  Decaen's 
power,  or,  following  the  rules  of  war,  have  defeated 
that  general  first.  But  Decaen's  troops  numerically 
equal,  without  reckoning  the  gurison  of  Taragona 
two  thousand  strong,  were  in  composition  vastly 
superior  to  the  allies,  seeing  that  only  three  thou- 
sand British  and  German  troops  in  Maitland's  army, 
were  to  be  at  all  depended  up<m  in  battle;  neither 
does  it  appear  that  the  platforms,  sand-bags,  fascines 
aod  other  materials,  necessary  for  a  sic^e,  w&k  at 
this  period  prepared  and  on  board  the  vessels. 

It  it  true  Maitluid  would,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
resist  Decaen  at  first,  which  seems  doubtful,  have 
effected  a  great  diversion,  and  Wellington's  object 
would  have  been  gained  if  a  re-embarkation  had 
been  secure ;  but  the  naval  officers,  havii^  refer^ice 
to  the  nature  of  the.  ci»8t,  declared  that  a  safe  re- 
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^^'   embarkation  could  not  be  depeoded  upon.      The 

soundness  of  this  opinion  has  indeed  been  dispoted 

j-ij.  by  many  seamen,  well  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
who  maintain,  that  even  in  winter  the  Cataloaian 
shore  is  remarkably  safe  and  tranquil ;  and  that 
Cape  Salou,  a  place  in  other  respects  admirably 
adapted  for  a  camp,  affords  a  certain  retreat,  and 
facility  of  re-embarking  on  one  or  other  of  its 
sides  in  all  weather.  However,  to  Maitland  the 
coast  of  Catalonia  was  represented  as  unsafe,  and 
this  view  of  the  question  is  also  supported  by  very 
able  seamen  likewise  acquainted  with  that  sea. 

OPERATIONS    IN    HURCIA. 

The  Anglo-Sicilian  armament  arrived  at  Alicant 
at  a  critical  moment;  the  Spanish  cause  was  there 
going  to  ruin.  Joseph  O'Donel,  brother  to  the 
regent,  had  with  great  difficnlty  organized  a  new 
Murciananny  after  Blake's  surrender  at  Valencia,  and 
this  army,  based  upon  Alicant  and  Carthagena,  was 
independent  of  a  division  under  general  Frere, 
which  always  hung  about  Baza,  and  Lorca,  on  the 
frontier  of  Grenada,  and  communicated  through  the 
Alpnxaras  with  the  sea-coast.  Both  Suchet  and 
Soult  were  paralyzed  in  some  degree  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  armies,  which  holding  a  central 
position  were  supported  by  fortresses,  supplied  by 
sea  from  Gibraltar  to  Cadiz,  and  had  their  existence 
guaranteed  by  Wellington's  march  into  Spain,  by  his 
victory  of  Salamanca,  and  by  his  general  combina- 
tions. For  the  two  French  commanders  were  forced 
to  watch  his  movements,  and  to  support  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  a  blockade  of  the  Isla  de  Leon,  the 
other  the.  fortresses  in  Catalonia ;  hence  they  were 
ia  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  prolonged  opera- 
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lions  necessary  to  destroy  these  Murcian  armies,  cmap. 
which  were  moreover  supported  by  the  arrival  of-  -  — 
general  Robs  with  British  troops  at  Carthagena.  ttij. 

O'Donel  had  been  joined  by  Roche  in  July,  and 
Sachet,  after  detaching  Maupoinfs  brigade  towards 
Madrid,  departed  himself  with  two  thousand  men 
for  Catalonia,  leaving  general  Harispe  with  not  more 
than  four  thousand  men  beyond  the  Xucar.  General 
Rosa  immediately  advised  O'Donel  to  attack  him, 
and  to  distract  his  attention  a  large  fleet,  with 
troops  on  board,  which  had  originally  sailed  from 
Cadiz  to  succour  Ballesteros  at  Malaga^  now 
appeared  off  the  Valencian  coast.  At  the  same 
time  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa,  being  free  to  act 
in  consequence  of  Palombini's  and  MaupoinCs  de- 
parture for  Madrid,  came  down  from  their  haunts 
in  the  mountains  of  Albaracyn  upon  the  right  flank  smPIuA 
and  rear  of  the  French  positions.  Villa  Campa 
penetrated  to  Liria,  and  Ba^ecour  to  Cofrentes  on 
the  Xucar ;  but  ere  this  attack  could  take  place, 
Suchet,  with  his  usual  celerity,  returned  from  Reus. 
At  first  he  detached  men  against  Villa  Campa,  but 
when  he  saw  the  fleet,  fearing  it  was  the  Sicilian 
armament,  he  recalled  them  again,  and  sent  for 
Paris'  brigade  from  Zaragoza,  to  act  by  Teruel 
against  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa.  Then  he  con- 
centrated his  own  forces  at  Valencia,  but  a  storm 
drove  the  fleet  off  the  coast,  and  meanwhile 
O'Donel's  operations  brought  on  the 

FiasT   BATTLE   OF   CASTALLA. 

Harispe's  posts  were  established  at  Biar,  Castalla, 
and  Onil  on  the  right;  at  Ibi  and  Alcoy  on  the 
left.  This  line  was  not  more  than  one  march  from 
Alicant.     Colonel  Mesclop,  with  a  regiment  of  in- 
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BoiiK    fantry  and  some  cuiraBsiers  held  Ibi,  and  was  sup? 

ported  by  Harispe  himself  with  a  reserve  at  Alcoy. 

July.'     General  Delort,  with  another  regiment  of  infentry, 
was  at  Cafltalla,  having  some  cuirassiers  at  Onil  on 
his  left,  and   a  regiment  of  drt^oons  with  three 
companies  of  foot  at  Biar  on  bis  right.    Id  this  ex- 
poaed  situation  the  French  awaited  O'Donel,  who 
directed  his  principal  force^  ctwsisting  of  six  thou- 
sand infantry,   seven  hundred  cavalry,  and   eight 
guns,  ^^inst  Delort ;  meanwhile  Roche  with  three 
sccPteaT.  thousand  men  was  to  move  through  the  mountains 
of  Xixona,  so  as  to  fall  upon  Ibi  simultaneously  with 
the  attack  at  Castalla.  O'Donel  hoped  thns  to  cut  the 
French  line,  and  during  these  operations,  Bassecour, 
with   two  thousand  men,  was  to  come  down  from 
Cofrentes  to  Villena,  on  the  right  flank  of  Delort. 
aachM'i        Roche,  who  marched  in  the  night  of  the  19th, 
^T^poa-  remained  during  the  20tb  in  the  mountains,  but  the 
Msa^'      next  night  he  threaded  a  difficult  pass,  eight  miles 
s.,(hct'>    long,  reached  Ibi  at  day-break  on  the  2l8t,  and  sent 
notice  of  his  arrival  to  O'Donel ;   and  when  that 
R«he-«    general  appeared  in  front  of  Delort,  the  latter  aban- 
Z'^'r"'  doned  Castalla,  which  was  situated  in  the  same 
valley  as  Ibi,  and  about  five  miles  distant  from  it. 
o»opr»i     But  he  only  retired  skirmishing  to  a  strong  ridge 
"ffil^i're.  behind    that   town,    which    also    extended    behind 
Ibi ;  this  secured  his  communication  with  Mesclop, 
of  whom  he  demanded  snccoor,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  called  in  his  own  cavalry  and  infuitry  from 
Onil  and  Biar.     Mesclop,  leaving   some    infantry, 
two  guns,  and  his  cuirassiers,  to  defend  Ibi  and    a 
small  fort  on  the  hill  behind  it,  marched  at  once 
towards  Delort,  and  thus  Roche,  finding  only  a  few- 
men  before  him,  got  possession  of  the  town  after  & 
sharp  skirmish,  yet  he  could  n-ot  take  the  fort. 
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At    first    O'Donel   who    had    advanced    beyond    chap. 

Castalla,  only  skirmished  with  and  cannonaded  the 

French  in  his  front,  for  he  had  detached  the  Spanish  July.' 
cavalry  to  operate  by  the  plains  of  Villena,  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right  and  communicate  with  Bassecour. 
While  expecting  the  effects  of  this  movement  he 
was  astonished  to  see  the  French  dragoons  come 
trotting  through  the  pass  of  Biar,  on  his  left  flank  ; 
they  were  followed  by  some  companies  of  infantry, 
and  only  separated  from  him  by  a  stream  over  which 
was  a  narrow  bridge  without  parapets,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  cuirassiers  appeared  ou  the  other 
side  coming  from  Onil.  The  Spanish  cavalry 
had  made  no  effi^rt  to  interrupt  this  march  from 
Biar,  nor  to  follow  the  French  through  the  de^f^^^f,^ 
file,  nor  any  effort  whatever.  In  this  difficulty  ''"'^' 
O'Donel  turned  two  guns  against  the  bridge  and 
supported  them  with  a  battalion  of  infantry,  but  the 
French  dragoons  observing  this  battalion  to  be  un- 
steady, braved  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  riding 
furiously  over  the  bridge  seized  the  battery,  and 
then  dashed  against  and  broke  the  infantry.  Delort's 
line  advanced  at  the  same  moment,  the  cuirassiers 
chai^d  into  the  town  of  Castalla,  and  the  whole 
Spanish  army  Qed  outright  Several  hundred  sought 
refuge  in  an  old  castle  and  there  surrendered,  and  of 
Ae  others  three  thousand  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken,  and  yet  the  victors  had  scarcely  fifteen  hun- 
dred  men  eng^ed,  and  did  not  lose  two  hundred. 
O'Donel  attributed  his  defeat  to  the  disobedience 
and  inactivity  of  St.  Estevan,  who  commanded  his 
cavalry,  but  the  great  fault  was  the  placing  that 
cavalry  beyond  the  defile  of  Biar  instead  of  keeping 
it  in  hand  for  the  battle. 

This  part  of  the  action  being  over,  Mesclop,  who 
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']ux'  ^^  ^^^  taken  ady  share  in  it,  was  reinforced  and 
— -- —  returned  tu  succour  Ibi,  to  which  place  also  Harispe 
Aiqou.  was  now  approaching  from  Alcoy;  but  Roche 
favoured  by  the  strength  of  the  passes  escaped,  and 
reached  Alicant  with  tittle  hurt,  while  the  remains 
of  O'Donel's  divisions,  pursued  by  the  cavalry  on 
the  road  of  Jumilla,  fled  to  the  city  of  Murcia. 
Bassecour  who  had  advanced  to  Almanza  was  thai 
driven  back  to  his  mountain-haunts,  where  Villa 
Campa  rejoined  him.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Maitland's  armament  disembarked  and  the  remnants 
of  the  Spanish  force  rallied.  The  king,  then  flying 
from  Madrid,  immediately  changed  the  direction  of 
his  march  from  the  Morena  to  Valencia,  and  one 
moi%  proof  was  given  that  it  was  England  and  not 
Spain  which  resisted  the  French ;  for  Alicant  would 
have  fallen,  if  not  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
this  defeat,  yet  surely  when  the  king's  army  bad 
joined  Suchet. 

That  general,  who  had  heard  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, the  evacuation  of  Madrid  and  the  approach 
of  Joseph,  and  now  saw  a  fresh  army  springing  up 
in  his  front,  hastened  to  concentrate  bis  disposable 
force  in  the  positions  of  Sen  Felippe  de  Xativa  and 
Moxente  which  he  entrenched,  as  well  as  the  road 
to  Almanza  with  a  view  to  secure  his  junction  with 
the  king.  At  the  same  time  he  established  a  new 
bridge  and  bridge-head  at  Alberique  in  addition  to 
that  at  Alcira  on  the  Xucar ;  and  having  called  up 
Paris  from  Teniel  and  Maupoint  from  Cuenca  re- 
solved to  abide  a  battle,  which  the  slowness  and 
vacillation  of  his  adversaries  gave  him  full  time  to 
prepare  for. 

Maitland  arrived  the  7th,  and  though  his  force  was 
not  all  landed  before  the  II th,    the  French  were 
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Still  scattered  od  various  poiots,  and  a  vigorous  coap. 

commander  would  have  found  the  means  to  drive 

them  over  the  Xucar,  and  perhaps  from  Valencia  Aorui. 
itself.  However  the  British  geoeral  had  scarcely  set 
his  foot  on  shore  when  the  usual  Spanish  vexations 
overwhelmed  him.  Three  principal  roads  led  to- 
wrards  the  enemy ;  one  on  the  leil,  passed  through 
Vecla  and  Fueote  La  Hig^era,  and  by  it  the  rem- 
nant of  O'Donel's  army  was  coming  up  from  Mur- 
cia ;  another  passed  through  Elda,  Sax,  Villena,  and 
Fuente  de  la  Higuera,  and  the  third  through  Xixona, 
Alcoy,  and  Albayda.  Now  01>onel,  whose  exis- 
tence as  a  general  was  redeemed  by  the  appearance 
of  Maitland,  instantly  demanded  from  the  latter  a 
pledge,  that  he  would  draw  nothing  either  by  pur- 
chase or  requisition,  save  wine  and  straw,  from 
any  of  these  lines,  nor  from  the  country  between 
them.  The  English  general  assented  and  instantly 
sunk  under  the  difficulties  thus  created.  For  his 
intention  was  to  have  attacked  Harispe  at  Alcoy 
and  Ibi  on  the  13th  or  14th,  but  he  was  only  i 
able  to  get  one  march  from  Alicaot  as  late  as  the  * 
16th,  he  could  not  attack  before  the  18th,  and  it 
was  on  that  day,  that  Suchet  concentrated  his  army 
at  Xativa.  The  delay  had  been  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  agreement  with  O'Donel. 

Maitland  was  without  any  habitude  of  command, 
his  commissariat  was  utterly  inefficient,  and  his 
field-artillery  had  been  so  shamefully  ill-prepared 
in  Sicily  that  it  was  nearly  useless.  He  had  hired 
mules  at  a  great  expense  for  the  transport  of  his 
g;ans,  and  of  provisions,  from  Alicant,  but  the  owners 
of  the  mules  soon  declared  they  could  not  fulfil 
their  contract  unless  they  were  fed  by  the  British, 
and  this  O'Donel's  restrictions  as  to  the  roads  pr&- 
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ROOK    vented.     Many  of  the  muleteers  also,  after  receivii^ 

tbeir  money,  deserted  witb  both  mules  and  provi- 

Aggott.  sions ;  and  on  the  &rst  day's  march  a  convoy,  with 
six  days'  supply,  was  attacked  by  an  armed  banditti 
called  a  guerilla,  and  the  couvoy  was  plundered  or 
dispersed  and  lost. 

Maitland  suffering  severely  from  illness,  was  dis- 
gusted at  these  things,  and  fearing  for  the  safety 
of  his  troops,  would  have  retired  at  oace,  and 
perhaps  have  re-embarked,  if  Suchet  had  not  gone 
back  to  Xativa;  then  however,  he  advanced  to 
Elda,  while  Roche  entered  Alcoy ;  yet  both  i^pa> 
rently  without  an  object,  for  there  was  no  intention 
of  fighting,  and  the  next  day  Roche  retired  to 
Xixoua  and  Maitland  retreated  to  Alicant.  To 
cover  this  retreat  general  Donkin  pushed  forward, 
with  a  detachment  of  Spanish  and  English  ca- 
valry, through  Sax,  Ibi,  and  Alcoy,  and  giving 
out  that  an  advanced  guard  of  five  thousand  British 
was  close  behind  him,  coasted  all  the  French  line, 
captured  a  convoy  at  OUeria,  and  then  returned 
through  Alcoy.  Suchet  kept  close  himself,  in  the 
catnp  of  Xativa,  but  sent  Harispe  to  meet  the  king 
who  was  now  near  Almanza,  fuad  on  the  25th  the 
junction  of  the  two  armies  was  ^ected ;  at  the 
same  time  Maupoint,  escaping  Villa  Campa's  as- 
sault, arrived  from  Cu^ca  with  the  remnant  of 
his  brigade. 

Whtti  the  king's  troops  arrived,  Suchet  pushed 
his  outposts  again  to  Vill«ia  and  Alcoy,  but  appa- 
rently occupied  in  providing  for  Joseph's  army  and 
court  he  neglected  to  press  the  allies,  which  he 
might  have  done  to  their  serious  detriment.  Mean- 
while O'Dcmel  who  had  drawn  off  Frere's  division 
from  Lorea  came  up  to  Vecla  with  6ve  or  six  thou- 
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sand    men,    and    Maitland    reinforced    with    some   chap. 

detachments  from  Sicily,    commenced  fortifying  a 

camp  outside  Alicant ;  but  his  health  was  quite  AMgn^ 
broken,  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  resign,  being 
filled  with  anxiety  at  the  near  approach  of  Soult. 
That  marshal  had  abandoned  Andalusia,  and  his 
manner  of  doing  so  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  next 
chapter ;  for  it  was  a  great  event,  leading  to  great 
results,  and  worthy  of  deep  consideration  by  those 
who  desire  to  know  upon  what  the  fate  of  kingdoms 
may  depend. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OPERATIONS    IN    ANDALDSIA. 

xix'  ^VdE'^  found  resources  in  Valencia  to  support  the 
— king's  court  and  army,  without  augmenttbg  the 

Auruk  pressure  on  the  inhabitants,  and  a  counter-stroke 
could  have  been  made  against  the  allies,  if  the 
French  commanders  had  been  of  one  mind  and 
had  looked  well  to  the  state  of  afiairs ;  but  Joseph 
exasperated  by  the  previous  opposition  of  the  ge- 
nerals, and  troubled  by  the  distresses  of  the  nume- 
rous families  attached  to  his  court,  was  only  intuit 
upon  recovering  Madrid  as  soon  as  he  could  collect 
troops  enough  to  give  Wellington  battle.  He  had 
demanded  from  the  French  minister  of  war,  money, 
stores,  and  a  reinforcem^it  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  he  had  imperatively  commanded  Soult  to 
abandon  Andalusia  ;  that  clear-sighted  commander, 

^fTsl'  could  not  however  understand  why  the  king,  who 
had  given  him  no  accurate  details  of  Marmont's 
misfortunes,  or  of  his  own  operations*  should  yet 
order  him  to  abandon  at  once,  all  the  results,  and 
all  the  interests,  springing  from  three  years*  posses- 
sion of  the  south  of  Spain.  He  thought  it  a  great 
question  not  to  be  treated  lightly,  and  as  his  vast 
capacity  enabled  him  to  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
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operations,  he  concluded  that  rumonr  had  exa^ie-   chap. 

rated  the  catastrophe  at  Salamanca  and  that  the 

abandoDing  of  Andalusia  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Auc^l 
French  cause. 

"  To  march  on  Madrid,"  he  said, "  would  probably  ^^^^a. 
produce  another  pitched  battle,  which  should  be  k^tTU< 
carefully  avoided,  seeing  that  the  whole  frame- h^, 
work  of  the  French  invasion  was  disjointed,  and 
no  resource  would  remain  after  a  defeat.  On  the 
other  hand,  Andalusia,  which  had  hitherto  been 
such  a  burthen  to  the  invasion,  now  offered  means 
to  remedy  the  present  disasters,  and  to  sacrifice  that 
province  with  all  its  resources,  for  the  sake  of 
F^iaining  the  capital  of  Spain,  appeared  a  folly. 
It  was  purchasing  a  town  at  the  price  of  a  king- 
dom. Madrid  was  nothing  in  the  emperor's  policy, 
though  it  might  be  something  for  a  king  of  Spain ; 
yet  ^hilip  the  Vth  had  thrice  lost  it  and  preserved  his 
throne.  Why  then  should  Joseph  set  such  a  value 
apon  that  city  ?  The  battle  of  the  Arapiles  was 
merely  a  grand  duel  which  might  be  fought  again 
with  a  different  result ;  but  to  abandon  Andalusia 
with  all  its  stores  and  establishments ;  to  raise  the 
bb>ckade  of  Cadiz ;  to  sacrifice  the  guns,  the 
equipments,  the  hospitals  and  the  magazines,  and 
thus  raider  null  the  labours  of  three  years,  would  be 
to  make  the  battle  of  the  Arapiles  a  prodigious  histo- 
rical event,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  felt  all  over 
Europe  and  even  in  the  new  world.  And  bow  was 
this  6ight  &om  Andalusia  to  be  safely  effected  ?  The 
army  of  the  south  had  been  able  to  bold  in  check 
sixty  thousand  enemies  disposed  on  a  circuit  round 
it,  but  the  moment  it  commenced  its  retreat  towards 
Toledo  those  sixty  thousand  men  would  unite  to 
follow,  and  Wellington  himself  would  be  found  on 
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"xix"    ^^^  Tagus  in  its  front.     On  that  line  then  the  army 
— — —  of  the  south  could  not  march,  and  a  retreat  through 
Augoit.    Murcia  would  be  long  and  difficult     But  why  re- 
treat at  all?  Where,"  exclaimed  this  able  warrior, 
"  where  is  the  harm  though  the  allies  should  possess 
the  centre  of  Spain?" 

"Yourmaje3ty,"hecontinued,  "  should  collect  the 
army  of  the  centre,  the  army  of  Aragon,  and  if  pos- 
sible, the  army  of  Portugal,  and^ou  should  mareh 
upon  Andalusia,  even  though  to  do  so  should  invoWe 
the  abandonment  of  Valencia.  If  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal comes  with  you,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  will  be  close  to  Portugal  ;  if  it  cannot  or 
will  not  come,  let  it  remain,  because  while  Buigos 
defends  itself,  that  army  can  keep  on  the  ri[^t  of  the 
Ehro  and  the  emperor  will  take  measures  for  its 
succour.  Let  Wellington  then  occupy  Spain  from 
Burgos  to  the  Morena,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  provide 
magazines,  stores,  and  places  of  arms  in  Andalusia; 
and  the  moment  eighty  thousand  French  are  assem- 
bled in  that  province  the  theatre  of  war  is  cbaoged  ! 
The  English  general  must  fall  back  to  save  Lisbon, 
the  army  of  Portugal  may  follow  him  to  the  Tagta, 
Uhe  line  of  communication  with  France  will  be 
established  by  the  eastern  coast,  the  final  result  of 
the  campaign  turns  in  our  favour,  azid  a  decisive 
battle  may  be  delivered  without  fear  at  the  gates 
of  Lisbon.  March  then  with  the  army  of  the 
centre  upon  the  Despenas  Peres,  unite  all  our  forces 
{  in  Andalusia,  and  all  wilt  be  well !  Abandoa  that 
province  and  you  lose  Spain !  you  will  retire  behind 
the  Ebro  and  femine  will  drive  you  thence  before 
the  emperor  can,  from  the  distant  Russia,  provide 
a  remedy  ;  his  afl^irs  even  in  that  country  will  suf- 
fer by  the  blow,  and  America  dismayed  by  our  mis- 
fortunes will  perhaps  make  peace  with  England." 
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Neither  the  king's  genius,  nor  his  passions,  '^'',{^- 
would  permit  him  to  understand  the  grandeur  and  :-  ■ 
vigour  of  this  conception.  To  change  even  simple  Augu«. 
lines  of  operation  suddenly,  is  at  all  times  a  nice 
affair,  but  thus  to  change  the  whole  theatre  of  ope- 
rations and  r^ain  the  initial  raovements  after  a 
defeat,  belongs  only  to  master  spirits  in  war.  Now 
the  emperor  had  recommended  a  concentration  ofi 
force,  and  Joseph  would  not  undnstand  this  save  as 
applied  to  the  recovery  of  Madrid;  he  was  uneasy 
for  the  frontiers  of  France  ;  as  if  Wellington  could 
possibly  have  invaded  that  country  while  a  great 
army  menaced  Lisbon ;  in  fine  he  could  see  nothing' 
but  his  lost  capital  on  one  aide,  and  a  disobedient 
lieutenant  on  the  other,  and  peremptorily  r^eated 
his  orders.  Then  Soult,  knowing  that  his  plan 
could  only  be  effected  by  union  and  rapidity, 
and  dreading  the  responsibility  of  further  delay, 
took  immediate  steps  to  abandon  Andalusia ;  but 
inorti6ed  by  this  blighting  of  his  fruitful  genius, 
and  stung  with  anger  at  such  a  termination  to  all 
his  political  and  military  labours,  his  feelings  over- 
mastered his  judgment.  Instead  of  tracing  the 
king's  rigid  counteraction  of  his  scheme  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  monarch's  military  gmius,  he  judged 
it  part  of  a  design  to  secure  his  own  fortJine  at  the 
expense  of  his  brother,  an  action  quite  foreign  to 
Joseph's  honest  and  passionate  nature.  Wherefore 
making  known  this  opinion  to  six  generals,  who 
were  sworn  to  secrecy,  unless  interrogated  by  the 
Emperor,  he  wrote  to  the  French  minister  of  warV*P^J" 
expressing  his  doubts  of  the  king*s  loyalty  towards 
the  emperor,  and  founding  them  on  the  following 
facts. 

I'.  That  the  extent  of  Marmont's  defeat  had 
been  made  known  to  him  only  by  the  reports  of  tt(eit>(?lc 
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■oos   enemy,  and  the  king,  after  remaming;  for  twenty- 

.  three  days,  without  sending  any  detailed  infonna- 

Ansut.  tion  of  the  operations  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
although  the  armies  were  actively  engaged,  bad 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  abandon  Andalusia, 
saying  it  was  the  only  resource  remaining  for  the 
French.  To  this  opinion  Soult  said  he  could  not 
subscribe,  yet  being  unable  absolutely  to  disobey 
the  monarch,  he  was  going  to  make  a  movemrat 
which  must  finally  lead  to  the  loss  of  all  the 
Fiench  conquests  in  Spain,  seeing  that  it  would 
then  be  impossible  to  remain  permanently  on  the 
Tagus,  or  even  in  the  Castiles. 

2".  This  operation  ruinous  in  itself  was  insisted 
upon  at  a  time,  when  the  newspapers  of  Cadiz 
affirmed,  that  Joseph's  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Petersburgh,  had  joined  the  Prussian  army  in  the 
field ;  that  Joseph  himself  had  made  secret  over- 
tures to  the  government  in  the  Isia  de  Leon  ;  that 
Bernadotte,  his  brother-in-law,  had  made  a  trea^ 
with  England  and  had  demanded  of  the  Cortex  a 
*  guard  of  Spaniards,  a  fact  confirmed  by  information 

obtained  through  an  officer  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  English  admiral ;  finally  that  Moreau  and 
Blucher  were  at  Stockholm,  and  the  aid-du-camp 
of  the  former  was  in  London. 

Reflecting  upon  all  these  circumstances  he  feared 
that  the  object  of  the  king's  false  movements,  might 
be  to  force  the  French  army  over  the  Ebro,  in  the 
view  of  making  an  arrangement  for  Spain,  separate 
from  France;  fears,  said  the  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
which  may  be  chimerical,  but  it  is  better  in  such  a 
crisis  to  be  too  fearful  than  too  confident.  This 
letter  was  sent  by  sea,  and  the  vessel  having  touched 
at  Valencia  at  the  moment  of  Joseph's  arrival  there, 
the  despatch  was  c^oed,  and  ,it  was(tlf^^|p  the 
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first  burst  of  his  -  anger,  that  the  king  despatched  chap. 

Desprez  on  that .  mission  to  Moscow,  the  result  of 

which  has  been  already  related.  ingiut. 

Soults'  proceedings  though  most  offensive  to  the 
king  and  founded  in  error,  because  Joseph's  letters,! 
contaimng  the  information  requiredi  were  inter- 
cepted, not  withheld,  were  prompted  by  zeal  for  his 
master's  service  and  cannot  be  justly  condemned,  yet 
Joseph's  indignation  was  natural  and  becoming. 
But  the  admiration  of  reflecting  men  must  ever 
be  excited  by  the  greatness  of  mind,  and  the  calm 
sagaci^,  with  which  Napoleon  treated  this  thorny 
afiair.  Neither  the  complaints  of  his  brother,  nor 
the  hints  of  his  minister  of  war  (for  the  duke  of 
Feltre,  a  roan  of  mean  capacity  and  of  an  intriguing 
disposition,  countenanced  Joseph's  expressed  sus-iAppradu, 
picions  that  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  designed  to  make' 
himself  king  of  Andalusia)  could  disturb  the  temper 
or  judgment  of  the  Emperor ;  and  it  was  then, 
struck  with  the  vigour  of  the  plan  for  concentrating 
the  army  in  Andalusia,  he  called  Soult  the  only 
military  head  in  Spain.     Nor  was  Wellington  inat-  ^ 

tentive  of  that  general's  movements,  he  knew  his 
talents,  and  could  foresee  and  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  project  he  had  proposed.  Anxiously 
he  watched  his  reluctant  motions,  and  while  ap- 
parently enjoying  his  own  triumph  amidst  the 
feasts  and  rejoicings  of  Madrid,  his  eye  was  fixed 
on  Seville ;  the  balls  and  bull-fights  of  the  capital 
cloaked  both  the  skill  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
consummate  general. 

Before  the  allies  had  crossed  the  Guadarama, 
Hill  had  been  directed  to  hold  his  army  in  hand, 
close  to  Drouet,  and  ready  to  move  into  the  valley 
«f  the  Tagus,  if  that  general  should  hasten  to  the 
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KooK    succour  of  the  Iting.     But  when  Joseph's  retdat 

upon  Valencia  was  koown,  Hill  received  orders  to 

AoBui.  fight  Drouet,  aod  even  to  follow  bim  into  Andalusia ; 
at  the  same  time  general  Cooke  was  directed  to 
prepare  an  attack,  even  though  it  should  be  an 
open  assault  on  the  French  lines  before  Cadiz,  while 
Ballesteros  operated  on  the  flank  from  Gibraltar. 
By  these  means  Wellington  hoped  to  keep  Soult 
from  sending  any  succour  to  the  king,  and  even  to 
force  him  out  of  Andalusia  without  the  necessity  of 
marching  there  himself;  yet  if  these  measures 
failed,  he  was  resolved  to  take  twenty  thousand 
men  from  Madrid  and  uniting  with  Hill  drive 
the  French  from  that  province. 

Previous  to  the  sending  of  these  instructions, 
Laval  and  Villatte  had  pursued  Ballesteros  to  Malaga, 
which  place,  aAer  a  skirmish  at  Coin,  he  entered, 
and  was  in  such  danger  of  capture,  that  the  maritime 
expedition  already  noticed  was  detached  from  Cadiz,' 
by  sea,  to  carry  him  off.  However  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  having  arrested  the  Frenchi 
^  movements,  the  Spanish  general  regained  San  Roque, 

and  the  fleet  went  on  to  Valencia.  Meanwhile  Soult, 
hoping  the  king  would  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to 
Andalusia  had  caused  Drouet  to  shew  a  bold  froot 
against  Hill,  extending  from  the  Serena  to  Moiaa- 
terio,  and  to  send  scouting  parties  towards  Merida ; 
and  large  magazines  were  formed  at  Cordoba, 
a  coitrai  point,  equally  suited  for  an  advance  by 
Estremadura,  a  march  to  La  Mancha,  or  a  retreat  by 
Grenada.  Wherefore  Hill,  who  had  not  then  received 
his  orders  to  advance,  remained  on  the  defensive ; 
nor  would  Wellington  stir  from  Madrid,  although 
his  presence  was  urgently  called  for  on  the  Duero, 
antil  he  was  satisBed  that  the  duke  of  Dalmatian 
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meant  to  abandon  Andalusia.      The  king,  as  we   cbap. 

have  seen,  finally  forced  this   measure  upon  the '■ — 

marshal ;  but  the  execution  required  very  extensive  Aagnit. 
arrangements,  for  the  quarters  were  distant,  the 
convoys  immense,  the  enemies  numerous,  the  line 
of  march  wild,  and  the  journey  long.  And  it  was 
most  important  to  present  the  imposing  appearance 
of  a  great  and  regular  military  movement  and  not 
the  disgraceful  scene  of  a  confused  flight. 

The  distant  minor  posts,  in  the  Condado  de  Niebla 
and  other  places,  were  first  called  in,  and  then  the 
lines  before  the  Isla  were  abandoned  ;  for  Soult, 
in  obedience  to  the  king's  first  order,  designed  to 
move  upon  La  Mancha,  and  it  was  only  by  accident, 
and  indirectly,  that  he  heard  of  Joseph's  retreat 
to  Valencia.  At  the  same  time  he  discovered  that 
Drouet,  who  had  received  direct  orders  from  the 
king,  was  going  to  Toledo,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty,  and  only  through  the  medium  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  commanded  Drouet's  cavalry,  that  he  could 
prevent  that  destructive  isolated  movement.  Murcia 
then  became  the  line  of  retreat  but  every  thing  was  * 

hurried,  because  the  works  before  the  Isla  were 
already  broken  up  in  the  view  of  retreating  towards 
La  Mancha,  and  the  troops  were  io  march  for  Seville 
although  the  safe  assembling  of  the  army  at  Grenada 
reqnired  another  arrangement. 

On  the  25th  of  August  a  thousand  guns,  stores  in 
proportion,  and  all  the  immense  works  of  Chiclana, 
St.  Maria,  and  the  Trocadero,  were  destroyed. 
Thus  the  long  blockade  of  the  Isla  de  Leon  was 
broken  up  at  the  moment  when  the  bombardment  of 
Cadiz  had  become  very  serious,  when  the  opposition 
to  English  influence  was  taking  a  dangerous  direc- 
tion, when  the  French  intrigues  were  nearly  ripe, 
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BOOK    the  cortez  becoming  alienated  from  the  cause  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  church  ;  finally  when  the  execu- 

AsfiUt.  live  goveniment  was  weaker  than  ever,  because  the 
count  of  Abispal,  the  only  active  person  in  the 
regency,  had  resigned,  disgusted  that  his  brother 
had  been  superseded  by  Elio  and  censured  in  the 
cortez  for  the  defeat  at  Castalla.  This  siege  or 
rather  defence  of  Cadiz,  for  it  was  never,  strictly 
speaking,  besieged,  was  a  curious  episode  in  the 
war.  Whether  the  Spaniards  would  or  would  not 
have  effectually  defended  it  without  the  aid  of 
British  troops  is  a  matter  of  speculation ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  notwithstanding  Graham's  glorious 
action  at  Barrosa,  Cadiz  was  always  a  heavy  burthoi 
upon  Lord  Wellington ;  the  forces,  there  employed, 
would  have  done  better  service  under  his  immediate 
command,  and  many  severe  financial  difficulties  to 
say  nothing  of  political  crosses  would  have  been 
spared. 

In  the  night  of  the  26th  Soult  quitting  Seville, 
commenced  his  march  by  Ossuna  and  Antequera, 
»  towards  Grenada ;  but  now  Wellington's  orders  had 
set  all  the  allied  troops  of  Andalusia  and  Estrema- 
dura  in  motion.  Hill  advanced  against  Drouet; 
Ballesteros  moved  by  the  Ronda  mountains  to  hang 
on  the  retini^  enemy's  flanks ;  the  expedition  sent 
by  sea  to  succour  him,  returned  from  Valencia; 
colonel  Skerrit  and  Cruz  Murgeon  disembarked 
with  four  thousand  English  and  Spanish  troops,  at 
Huelva,  and  marching  upon  St.  Lucar  Mayor,  drove 
the  enemy  from  thence,  on  the  24th.  The  27tfa 
they  fell  upon  the  French  rear-g^ard  at  Seville, 
and  the  suburb  of  Triana,  the  bridge,  and  the  streets 
beyond,  were  soon  carried,  by  the  English  guards 
and   Downie's    legion.     Two   hundred   prisoners, 
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several  guDs  and  many  stores  were  taken,  but  c**"- 
Downie  himself  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  -  — 
and  treated  very  harshly,  because  the  populace  rising  Aaput. 
in  aid  of  the  allies  had  mutilated  the  French  soldiers 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  Scarcely  was  Seville  taken, 
when  seven  thousand  French  infantry  came  up  from 
Chidana,  but  thinking  all  HilFs  troops  were  before 
them,  instead  of  attacking  Skerrit  hastily  followed 
their  own  army,  leaving  the  allies  masters  of  the  city. 
But  this  attack  though  successful,  was  isolated  and 
contrary  to  lord  Wellington's  desire.  A  direct  and 
vigorous  assault  upon  the  lines  of  Chiclana  by  the 
whole  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  garrison  was  his  plan, 
and  such  an  assault,  when  the  French  were  aban- 
doning their  works  there,  would  have  been  a  far 
heavier  blow  to  Soult. 

That  commander  was  now  too  strong  to  be  med- 
dled with.  He  issued  eight  days'  bread  to  his  army, 
marched  very  leisurely,  picked  up  on  his  route  the 
^rrisons  and  troops  who  came  into  him  at  Antequera, 
from  the  Ronda  and  from  the  coast ;  and  at  Grenada 
he  halted  eleven  days  to  give  Drouet  time  to  join  him, 
for  the  latter  quitting  Estremadura  the  25th  by  the 
Cordova  passes,  was  marching  by  Jaen  to  Huescar. 
Ballesteros  had  harassed  the  march,  but  the  French 
^feoeral  bad,  with  an  insignificant  loss,  united  se- 
venty-two  guns  and  forty-five  thousand  soldiers 
under  arms,  of  which  six  thousand  were  cavalry. 
He  was  however  still  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 
On  his  left  flank  was  Hill ;  on  his  right  flank 
was  Ballesteros  ;  Wellington  himself  might  come 
down  by  the  Despenas  Perros ;  the  Murcians  were 
in  his  front,  Skerrit  and  Cruz  Murgeon  behind  him, 
and  he  was  clogged  with  enormous  convoys ;  his 
b2 
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>d  men  alone  amo 
-nine  thousand;  his  Spanish  soldiers  were  deserting 
September  daily,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  several 
hundreds  of  Spanish  families  who  were  attached 
to  the  French  interests.  To  march  upon  the  city 
of  Murcia  was  the  direct,  Euid  the  best  route  for 
Valencia ;  but  the  yellow  fever  raged  there  and  at 
Carthagena ;  moreover,  Don  S.  Bracco,  the  Elng- 
lish  consul  at  Murcia,  a  resolute  man,  declared 
his  resolution  to  inundate  the  country  if  the 
French  advanced.  Wherefore  again  issuing  eight 
days'  bread  Soult  marched  by  the  mountain  ways 
leading  from  Huescar  to  Cehejin,  and  Calasparra, 
and  then  moving  by  Hellin,  gained  Almanza  on 
the  great  road  to  Madrid,  his  flank  being  covered 
by  a  detachment  from  Suchet's  army  vrhich  skir- 
mished with  Maitlands  advanced  posts  at  San 
Vicente  close  to  Alicant.  At  Hellin  he  met  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Ar^on,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  October  the  military  junction  of  all  the 
French  forces  was  efiected. 

The  task  was  thus  completed,  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  so  great  a  commander.  For  it  must  he 
recollected  that  besides  the  drawing  together  of  the 
different  divisions,  the  march  itself  was  three  hun- 
dred miles,  great  part  through  mountain  roads,  and 
the  population  was  every  where  hostile.  General 
Hill  had  menaced  him  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  including  Morillo  and  PenneVillemur's  forces; 
Ballesteroe,  reinforced  from  Cadiz,  and  by  the  de> 
serters,  had  nearly  twenty  thousand ;  there  were 
fourteen  thousand  soldiers  still  in  the  Isla ;  Skerrit 
and  Cruz  Murgeon  had  four  thousand,  and  tlie 
Partidas  were  in  all  parts  numerous;  yet  from  the 
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midst  of  these  multitudes  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  c"*!*- 
carried  off   his    army   his  convoys  and  his   sick- 


which  had  once  been  saved  by  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  a  single  march,  made  by  Moore  from 
Salamanca,  was,  such  is  the  complexity  of  war, 
after  three  years'  subjection,  recovered  by  the  in- 
direct effect  of  a  single  battle  delivered  by  Wel- 
lington close  to  the  same  city. 

During  these  transactions  Maitland's  proceedings 
bad  been  anxiously  watched  by  Wellington ;  for 
though  the  recovery  ofAndalusia  was,  both  politically 
and  militarily,  a  great  gain,  the  result,  he  saw,  must 
necessarily  be  hurtful  to  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
campaign  by  bringing  together  such  powerful  forces. 
He  still  thought  that  regular  operations  would  not 
so  effectually  occupy  Suchet,  as  a  littoral  warfare, 
yet  he  was  contented  that  Maitland  should  try  his 
own  plan,  and  he  advised  that  general  to  march 
by  the  coast,  and  have  constant  communication 
with  the  fleet,  referring  to  his  own  campaign 
against  Junot  in  1808  as  an  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed. But,  the  coast  roads  were  difficult,  the 
access  for  the  fleet  uncertain ;  and  though  the  same 
obstacles,  and  the  latter  perhaps  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, had  occurred  in  Portugal,  the  different  con- 
stitution of  the  armies,  and  still  more  of  the  gene- 
rals, was  an  insuperable  bar  to  a  like  proceeding  in 
Valencia. 

General  Maitland  only  desired  to  quit  his  com- 
mand, and  the  more  so  that  the  time  appointed  by 
lord  William  Bentinck  for  the  return  of  the  troops 
to  Sicily  was  approaching.  The  moment  was  cri- 
tical,  but  Wellington    without  hesitation   forbade 
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BuoK    their  departure,    and  even  asked  the  ministers  to 

'—  place  tbem  under  his  own  command.    Meanwhile 

Ottober.  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  delicacy,  he  showed 
to  Maitland,  who  was  a  man  of  high  honour,  cour- 
age, and  feeling,  although  inexperienced  in  com- 
mand, and  now  heavily  oppressed  with  illness, 
that  his  situation  was  by  no  means  dangerous ; — 
that  the  entrenched  camp  of  Alicant  might  be 
safely  defended, — that  he  was  comparatively  better 
off  than  Wellington  himself  had  been  when  in  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  that  it  was  even  desira- 
ble that  the  enemy  should  attack  him  on  such 
strong  ground,  because  the  Spaniards  when  joined 
with  English  soldiers  in  a  secure  |K>sition  would 
certainly  fight.  He  also  desired  that  Carthagena 
should  be  well  looked  to  by  general  Ross  lest  Soalt 
should  turn  aside  to  surprise  it.  Then  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Elio's  fear  of  Soult  he  drew  him  with 
the  army  that  had  been  O'Donel's  towards  Madrid 
and  so  got  some  controul  over  his  operations. 

If  the  English  general  had  been  well  furnished 
with  money  at  this  time,  and  if  the  yellow  fever 
had  not  raged  in  Murcia,  it  is  probable  he  wonld 
have  followed  Joseph  rapidly,  and  rallying  all  the 
!  scattered  Spanish  forces,  and  the  Sicilian  arma- 
I  ment  on  his  own  army,  have  endeavoured  to  crush 
the  king  and  Suchet  before  Soult  could  arrive ;  or 
he  might  have  formed  a  junction  with  Hill  at  Des- 
penas  Perros  and  so  have  fallen  on  Soult  himself, 
during  his  march,  although  such  an  operation  would 
have  endangered  his  line  of  communication  on  the 
Duero.  But  these  obstacles  induced  him  to  avoid 
operations  in  the  south,  which  would  have  involved 
him  in  new  and  immense  combinations,  until  he  had 
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secured  his  northern  line  of  operatioos  by  the  cap-  chap. 

ture  of  Burgos,  meaning  then  with  his  whole  army 

isix 
united  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  south.  Aafou. 

However  he  could  not  stir  from  Madrid  until  he  I 
was  certain  that  Soult  would  relinquish  Andalusia, 
and  this. was  not  made  clear  before  Cordoba  was 
abandoned.  Then  Hill  was  ordered  to  advance  on 
Zalamea  de  la  Serena,  where  he  commanded  equally, 
the  passes  leading  to  Cordoba  in  front,  those  leading 
to.  La  Mancha  on  the  left,  and  those  leading  by 
Truxillo  to  the  Tagus  in  the  rear;  so  that  he  could 
at  pleasure  either  join  Wellington,  follow  Drouet 
towards  Grenada,  or  interpose  between  Soult  and 
Madrid,  if  he  should  turn  towards  the  Despenas 
Perros :  meanwhile  Skerrit's  troops  were  marching 
to  join  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
garrison  of  Cadiz  sailed  to  Lisbon,  with  intent  to 
join  Wellington  by  the  regular  line  of  operations. 

During  these  transactions  the  affairs  in  Old 
Castile  had  become  greatly  deranged,  for  where 
Wellington  was  not,  the  French  warfare  generally 
assumed  a  severe  and  menacing  aspect.  Castanos 
had,  in  person,  conducted  the  siege  of  Astorga,  af^r 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  yet  with  so  little  vigour, 
that  it  appeared  rather  a  blockade  than  a  siege. 
The  forts  at  Toro  and,  Zamora  had  also  been 
invested,  the  first  by  the  Partidas,  the  second  by  Sil- 
veiiia's  militia,  who  with  great  spirit  had  passed  theirj 
own  frontier,  although  well  aware  that  they  could  r 
not  be  l^ally  compelled  to  do  so.  Thus  all  the 
French  garrisons  abandoned  by  Clauzel's  retreat 
were  endangered,  and  though  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Spaniards  before  Astorga  was  infinitely  dis- 
graceful to  their  military  prowess,  final  success 
seemed  certain. 
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BOOK       General  H.  Clinton  was  at  Cuellar,  Santo  Cildes 
'■ — occupied  Valladolid,  Anson's  cavalry  was  in  the 

Angnit.  valley  of  the  Esqueva,  and  the  front  looked  fair 
enough.  But  in  the  rear  the  line  of  communication, 
as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  wsa  in  great  dis- 
order ;  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  deteriorating 
rapidly,  and  excesses  were  committed,  on  all  the 
routes.  A  detachment  of  Portuguese,  not  more 
than  a  thousand  strong,  either  instigated  by  want 
or  by  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  had  perpetrated 
such  enormities  on  their  march  from  Pinhel  to 
Salamanca,  that  as  an  example,  five  were  executed 
and  many  others  severely  punished  by  stripes,  yet 
even  this  did  not  check  the  growing  evil,  the  origin 
of  which  may  be  partly  traced  to  the  license  at  the 
storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  but 
principally  to  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers. 

All  the  hospitals  in  the  rear  were  crowded,  and  Sa- 
lamanca itself,  in  which  there  were  six  thousand  sick 
and  wounded,  besides  French  prisoners,  was  the  very 
abode  of  misery.  The  soldiers  endured  much  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle,  and  the  in- 
ferior officers'  sufferings  were  still  more  heavy  aod 
protracted.  They  had  no  money,  and  many  sold  their 
horses  and  otherproperty  to  sustain  life;  some  actually 
died  of  want,  and  thoughWeltington,  hearing  of  this, 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  supplied  from  the 
purveyor's  stores  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soldiers, 
the  relief  came  late.  It  is  a  common,  yet  errone- 
ous notion,  that  the  English  system  of  hospitals  in 
the  Peninsula  was  admirable,  and  that  the  French 
hospitals  were  neglected.  Strenuous  and  unceasing' 
'  exertions  were  made  by  lord  Wellington  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  medical  staff  to  form  good  hospital 
establishments,  but  the  want  of  money,   and  still 
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more  the  want  of  previous  institutiona,  foiled  their  ch*i"- 
utmost  efforts.     Now  there  was  no  point  of  warfare  j—— — 
which  more  enga^d  Napoleon's  attention  than  tbelAugui. 
care  of  his  sick  and  wounded ;  and  he  being  monarch 
as  well  as  general,  furnished  his  hospitals  with  all 
things  requisite,  even  with  luxuries.      Under   his 
fostering  care  also,  baron  Larrey  justly  celebrated,  , 
were  it  for  this  alone,  organized  the  establishment  | 
called  the  hospital  "  Ambulance ;"  that  is  to  say, 
waggons    of  a  peculiar  construction,  well  horsed, 
served  by  men  trained  and  incorporated  as  soldiers, 
and  subject  to  a  strict  discipline.  Rewarded  for  their 
courage  and  devotion  like  other  soldiers  they  were 
always  at  hand,  and  whether  in  action  or  on  a  march, 
ready  to  pick  up,  to  salve,  and  to  carry  off  wounded 
men ;  and  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the 
fallen  French  soldiers  disappeared  trom  a  6eld  of 
battle  attested  the  excellence  of  the  institution. 

But  in  the  British  army,  the  carrying  off  the 
wounded,  depended,  partly  upon  the  casual  assist- 
ance of  a  weak  wa^;on  train,  very  badly  disciplined, 
liimishing  only  three  waggons  to  a  division,  and  not 
originally  appropriated  to  that  service  ;  partly  upon 
the  spare  commissariat  animals,  but  principally  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country,  whether  of  bullock 
carts,  mules,  or  donkeys,  and  hence  the  most  doleful 
scenes  after  a  battle,  or  when  an  hospital  was  to  be 
evacuated.  The  increasing  numbers  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  as  the  war  enlarged,  also  pressed  on 
the  limited  number  of  regular  medical  officers, 
and  Wellington  complained,  that  when  he  demand- 
ed more,  the  military  medical  board  in  London  1 
neglected  his  demands,  and  thwarted  his  arrange- 
ments. Shoals  of  hospital  mates  and  students 
were  indeed   sent  out,  and  they  arrived  for  the 
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B*'OK    most  part  ignorant  alike  of  war,  and  their  own  pro- 

fession ;  while  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  purveyors 

Aagiui.  and  their  subordinates,  acting  without  any  military 
organization  or  effectual  superintendence,  continu- 
ally bade  defiance  to  the  exertions  of  those  medical 
officers,  and  they  were  many,  whose  experience, 
zeal,  and  talents  would,  with  a  good  institutioa  to 
work  upon,  have  rendered  this  branch  of  the  service 
most  distinguished.  Nay,  many  even  of  the  well- 
educated  surgeons  sent  out  were  for  some  time  of 
little  use,  for  superior  professional  skill  is  of  little 
value  in  comparison  of  experience  in  military 
arrangement ;  where  one  soldier  dies  from  the  want 
lof  a  delicate  operatioD,  hundreds  perish  from  the 
'  absence  of  military  arrangement.  War  tries  the 
strength  of  the  military  frame-work ;  it  is  in  peace 
that  the  frame-work  itself  must  be  formed,  other- 
wise barbarians  would  be  the  leading  soldiere  of 
the  world ;  a  perfect  army  can  only  be  made  by 
civil  institutions,  and  those,  rightly  considered, 
would  tend  to  confine  the  horrors  of  war  to  the  field 
of  battle,  which  would  be  the  next  best  thing  to  the 
perfection  of  civilization  that  would  prevent  war 
altogether. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  allies'  line  of 
communication,  when,  on  the  14th  of  August,  Clau- 
zel  suddenly  came  down  the  Pisuerga.  Adsod's 
cavalry  immediately  recrossed  the  Duero  at  Tudela, 
Santo  Cildes,  following  Wellington's  instructions, 
fell  back  to  Torrelobaton,  and  on  the  18th  th& 
French  assembled  at  Valladolid  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry, 
and  fiily  guns  well  provided  with  ammunition.  Five 
thousand  stragglers,  who  in  the  confusion  of  defeat 
had  fled  to  Burgos  and  Vittoria,  were  also  collected 
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and  in  march  to  join.    Clauzel's  design  was  to  be  *"**'*• 

at  hand  when  Joseph,   reinforced    from   the  south, 

should    drive   Wellington    from    Madrid,    for    he   Aaguu 
thought  the  latter  must  then  retire  by  Avila,  and 
the  Valle  de  Ambles,    and  he  purposed   to  gain 
the   mountains  of  Avila  himself,    and  harass    the 
English  general's  flank.     Meanwhile  Foy  proposed 
with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  sixteen  hundred 
cavalry,  to  succour  the  garrisons  of  Toro,  Zamora,  and  ^"y'*  ™- 
Astorga,  and  Clauzel  consented,  though  he  appears  <Du^sa. 
to  have  been  somewhat  fearful  of  this  dangerous  ex- 
periment, and  did  not  believe  Astorga  was  so  near 
its  fall. 

Foy  wished  to  march  on  the  15th  by  Placentia, 
yet  he  was  not  dispatched  until  the  evening  of  the 
17th,  and  then  by  the  line  of  Toro,  the  garrison  of 
which  place  he  carried  off"  in  passing.    The  19th 
he  sabred  some  of  the  Spanish  rear-guard  at  Castro   I 
Gonzalo,  on  the  Esla;  the  20th,    at  three  o'clock    1 
in    the  evening,  he  reached  La  Baneza,  but  was 
mortified    to    learn,    that  Castanos,    by  an  artful 
negociation   had,    the   day  before,   persuaded   the 
garrison  of  Astorga,  twelve  hundred  good  troops, 
to  surrender,  although  there  was  no  breach,  and  the 
siege  was  actually  being  raised  at  the  time.    The 
Gallicians  being  safe  in  their  mountains,  the  French 
genera!  turned  to  the  left,  and  marched  upon  Car- 
vajales,  hoping  to  enclose  Silveira's  militia,  between 
the  Duero  and  the  Esla,  and  sweep  them  off  in  his  Pay>>  «»- 
course ;  then  relieving  Zamora,  he  purposed  to  pene-  ^^hss. 
trate  to  Salamanca,  and  seize  the  trophies  of  the  Ara- 
piles.     And  this  would  infallibly  have  happened,  but  su  b. 
for  the  judicious  activity  of  sir  Howard  Douglas,  who,  pjp*""  ' 
divining Foy's  object, sent  Silveira  with  timeful  notice 
into  Portugal ;  yet  so  critical  was  the  movement  that 
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XIX*'    ^°y'^  cavalry  skirmished  with  the  Portuguese  rear- 

guard  near  Constantin  at  day-break  on  the  24th. 

Aogoit.  The  25th  the  French  entered  Zamora,  but  Wel- 
lington was  now  in  movement  upon  Arevalo,  and 
Ciauzel  recalled  Foy  at  the  moment  when  his  in- 
fantry were  actually  in  march  upon  Salamanca  to 
seize  the  trophies,  and  his  cavalry  was  moving  by 
Ledesma,  to  break  up  the  line  of  communication 
with  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

That  Foy  was  thus  able  to  disturb  the  line  of 
communication  was  certainly  Clinton's  error.  Wel- 
lington left  eighteen  thousand  men,  exclusive  of 
I  the  troops  besieging  Astorga,  to  protect  his  flank  and 
1  rear,  and  he  had  a  right  to  think  it  enough,  because 
he  momentarily  expected  Astorga  to  fall,  and  the 
French  army,  a  beaten  one,  was  then  in  full  retreat. 
It  is  true  none  of  the  French  garrisons  yielded  be- 
fore Clauze!  returned,  but  Clinton  alone  had  eight 
thousand  good  troops,  and  might  with  the  aid  of 
Santo  Cildes  and  the  partidas,  have  baffled  the 
French ;  he  might  even  have  menaced  Valladolid, 
after  Foy's  departure,  which  would  have  certainly 
brought  that  general  back.  And  if  he  dared  not 
venture  so  much,  he  should,  following  his  instruc- 
tions, have  regulated  his  movements  along  the  left 
of  the  Duero,  so  as  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to 
protect  Salamanca ;  that  is,  he  should  have  gone  to 
Olmedo  when  Clauze!  first  occupied  Valladolid, 
but  he  retired  to  Arevalo,  which  enabled  Foy  to 
advance. 

The  mere  escape  of  the  garrisons,  from  Toro  and 
Zamora,  was  by  the  English  general  thought  no 
misfortune.  It  would  have  cost  him  a  long  march 
and  two  sieges  in  the  hottest  season  to  have  reduced 
them,  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  aflairs,  was  more 
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than  they  were  worth ;  yet,  to  use  his  own  words,   chap, 

"  it  was  not  very  encouraging  to  Jind,  that  the  best 

Spanish  army  was  unable  to  stand  before  the  remains  Aognu. 
of  Marmont's  beaten  troops;  that  in  more  than  two 
months,  it  had  been  unable  even  to  breach  Astorga, 
and  that  all  important  operations  must  still  be  per- 
formed by  the  British  troops."  The  Spaniards, 
now  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  were  still  in  the 
state  described  by  sir  John  Moore,  "  without  an 
army,  without  a  government,  without  a  general!" 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Castile 
Popham's  armament  remained  on  the  Biscay  coast, 
and  the  partidas  thus  encouraged  became  so  active, 
that  with  exception  of  Santona  and  Gueteria,  all  the 
littoral  posts  were  abandoned  by  Caffarelli;  Porlier, 
Renovalles,  and  Mendizabel,  the  nominal  comman* 
ders  of  all  the  bands,  immediately  took  possession 
of  Castro,  Santander,  and  even  of  Bilbao,  and  though 
general  Rouget  came  from  Vittoria  to  recover  the 
last,  he  was  after  some  sharp  fighting  obliged  to 
retire  again  to  Durango.  Meanwhile  Reille,  de- 
luded by  a  rumour  that  Wellington  was  marching 
through  the  centre  of  Spain  upon  Zaragoza,  aban- 
doned several  important  outposts,  Aragon,  hitherto 
so  tranquil,  became  unquiet,  and  all  the  northern 
provinces  were  ripe  for  insurrection. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

xw''  While  the  various  military  combinations,  described 
-- ■  —  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  were  thickening,  Welling- 
Jimgatt.  ton,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  Madrid,  appa- 
rently inactive,  but  really  watching  the  fitting 
moment  to  push  his  operations,  and  consolidate 
his  success  in  the  north,  preparatory  to  the  execu> 
tion  of  his  designs  in  the  south.  The  result  was 
involved  in  a  mixed  question,  of  time,  and  of  com- 
binations dependant  upon  his  central  position,  and 
upon  the  activity  of  the  partidas  in  cutting  off  all  cor- 
respondence between  the  French  armies.  His  mode 
of  paralyzing  Suchet's  and  Caffarelli's  armies,  fay 
the  Sicilian  armament  in  the  east  and  Popfaam's 
armament  in  the  north,  has  been  already  described, 
but  bis  internal  combinations,  to  oppose  the  united 
forces  of  Soult  and  the  king,  were  still  more  im- 
portant and  extensive. 

When  it  was  certain  that  Soult  had  actually  aban- 
doned Andalusia,  Hill  was  directed  upon  Toledo,  by 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  colonel  Sturgeon's  genius 
had  rendered  that  stupendous  ruin,  although  more 
lofty  than  Alcantara,  passable  for  artillery.  Elio 
also  was  induced  to  bring  the  army  of  Murcia  to  the 
same  quarter,  and  Ballesteros  was  desired  to  take 
post  on  the  mountain  of  Alcaraz,  and  look  to  the 
fortress  of  Chinchilla,  which,  situated  at  the  confines 
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of  Murcia  and  La  Mancha,  and  perched  on  a  rugged  °^j\^- 
isolated  hill  in  a  vast  plain,  was  peculiarly  strong     ^^^- 
both  from  construction  and  site,  aod  it  was  the  knot  A>«D<t. 
of  all  the  great  lines  of  communication.     The  parti- 
zan  corps  of  Bassecour,  Villa  Campa,  and  the  Empe- 
cioado,  were  desired  to  enter  La  Mancha,  and  thus, 
as  Hill  could  bring  up  above  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  as  the  third,  fourth,  and  light  divisions,  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  and  Carlos  D'EspaSa's  troops, 
were  to  remain  near  Madrid,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
army  marched  into  Old  Castile,  above  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  thirty  thousand  being  excellent  troops 
and  well  commanded,  would  have  been  assembled, 
with  the  fortified  post  of  Chinchilla  in  front,  before 
Soult  could  unite  with  the  king. 

The  British  troops  at  Carthagena  were  directed, 
when  Soult  should  have  passed  that  city,  to  leave 
only  small  garrisons  in  the  forts  there,  and  join  the 
army  at  Alicant,  which  with  the  reinforcements 
from  Sicily,  would  then  be  sixteen  thousand  strong, 
seven  thousand  being  British  troops.  While  this 
force  was  at  Alicant  Wellington  judged  that  the 
French  could  not  bring  more  than  fifty  thousand 
against  Madrid  without  risking  the  loss  of  Valencia 
itself.  Not  that  he  expected  the  heterogeneous 
mass  he  had  collected  could  resist  on  a  fair  field 
the  veteran  and  powerfully  constituted  army  which 
would  finally  be  opposed  to  them ;  but  he  calculated 
that  ere  the  French  generals  could  act  seriously,  the 
rivers  would  be  full,  and  Hill  could  then  hold  his 
ground,  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  army  to 
come  back  from  Burgos.  Indeed  he  had  little 
doubt  of  reducing  that  place,  and  being  again  on 
the  Tagus  in  time  to  take  the  initial  movements 
himself. 
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Meanwhile  the  allies  had  several  lines  of  ope- 
~  ration. 

Baltasteros  from  the  mountains  of  Alcaraz,  could 
harass  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  French,  and 
when  they  passed,  could  unite  with  Maitland  to 
overpower  Suchet. 

Hill  could  retire  if  pressed,  by  Madrid,  or  by 
Toledo,  and  could  either  gain  the  passes  of  the 
Guadarama  or  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

Elio,  Villa  Campa,  Bassecour,  and  the  Empeci- 
iiado  could  act  by  Cuenca  and  Requena  against 
Suchet,  or  against  Madrid  if  the  French  followed 
Hill  obstinately ;  or  they  could  join  Ballesteros. 
And  besides  all  these  forces,  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  new  Spanish  levies  in  tlie  Isla  waiting  for 
clothing  and  arms  which  under  the  recent  treaty 
were  to  come  from  England. 

To  lord  Wellington,  the  English  ministers  had 
nominally  confided  the  distribution  of  these  suc- 
cours, but  following  their  usual  vicious  mauner  of 
doing  business,  they  also  gave  Mr.  Stuart  a  con- 
troul  over  it,  without  Wellington's  knowledge,  and 
hence  the  stores,  expected  by  the  latter  at  Lisbon 
or  Cadiz,  were  by  Stuart  unwittingly  directed  to 
Coruoa,  with  which  place  the  English  general  had 
no  secure  communication;  moreover  there  were 
very  few  Spanish  levies  there,  and  no  confidraitial 
person  to  superintend  the  delivery  of  them.  Other 
political  crosses,  which  shall  be  noticed  in  due 
time,  he  also  met  with,  but  it  will  suffice  here  to 
say  that  the  want  of  money  vras  an  evil  now  be- 
come intolerable.  The  army  was  many  months  in 
arrears  ;  those  officers  who  went  to  the  rear  sick 
suffered  the  most  cruel  privations,  and  those  who 
remained  in  Madrid,  tempted  by  the  pleasures  of 
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the    capital,    obtained  some  dollars  at  an  exorbi'    chap. 

taut  premium  from  a  money-broker,   and  it  was '- — 

grieTously  suspected  that  his  means  resulted  from  sapunaict 
the  nefarious  proceedings  of  an  under  commissary ; 
but  the  soldiers,  equally  tempted,  having  no  such 
resource,  plundered  the  stores  of  the  Retiro.  In 
fine,  discipline  became  relaxed  throughout  the 
army,  and  the  troops  kept  in  the  6eld  were  gloomy, 
envying  those  who  remained  at  Madrid. 

That  city  exhibited  a  sad  mixture  of  luxury  and 
desolation.  When  it  was  first  entered  a  violent, 
cruel,  and  unjust  persecution  of  those  who  were 
called  "  Afrancesados,"  was  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued, until  the  English  general  interfered,  and  as 
an  example  made  no  distinction  in  his  invitations 
to  the  palace  feasts.  Truly  it  was  not  necessary  to 
increase  the  sufferings  of  the  miserable  people, 
for  though  the  markets  were  full  of  provisions, 
there  was  no  money  wherewith  to  buy ;  and  though 
the  houses  were  full  of  rich  furniture,  there  were 
neither  purchasers  nor  lenders ;  even  noble  families 
secretly  sought  charity  that  they  might  live.  At 
night  the  groans,  and  stiSed  cries  of  famishing 
people  were  heard,  and  every  morning  emaciated 
dead  bodies,  cast  into  the  streets,  shewed  why  those 
cries  bad  ceased.  The  calm  resignation  with  which 
these  terrible  sufferings  were  borne  was  a  distinctive 
mark  of  the  national  character;  not  many  begged, 
ntme  complained,  there  was  no  violence,  no  re- 
proaches, very  few  thefU ;  the  allies  lost  a  few 
animals,  nothing  more,  and  these  were  generally 
thought  to  be  taken  by  robbers  from  the  country. 
But  with  this  patient  endurance  of  calamity  the 
"  Madrilehos'^  discovered  a  deep  and  unaffected 
gratitude  for  kindness  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
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B^^   British  officers  who  contributed,  not  much  for  they 
-  had  it  Dot,  but,  enough  of  money  to  fonn  soup  cha- 


the  third  division,  and  I  believe  the  forty-fifth  regi- 
ment which  set  the  example,  and  surely  this  is  not 
the  least  of  the  many  honourable  distinctions  those 
brave  men  have  earned. 

Wellington  desirous  of  obtaining  shelter  from  the 
extreme  heat  for  his  troops,  had  early  sent  four 
divisions  and  the  cavalry,  to  the  Escurial  and  St 
Ildefonso.  from  whence  they  could  join  Hill  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tag^s,  or  Clinton  by  Arevalo ;  but 
|When  he  knew  that  the  king's  retreat  upon  Valencia 
was  decided,  that  Soult  had  abandoned  Cordoba, 
and  that  Clinton  was  falling  back  before  Clauzel, 
he  ordered  the  first,  fifth,  and  seventh  divisions, 
Pack's  and  Bradford's  Portugjuese  brigades,  Pon- 
sonby's  light  horsemen,  and  the  heavy  German 
cavalry,  to  move  rapidly  upon  Arevalo,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September  quitted  Madrid  himself  to  take 
the  command.  Yet  his  army  had  been  so  dimi- 
nished by  sickness  that  only  twenty-one  thousand 
men,  including  three  thousand  cavalry,  were  as- 
sembled  in  that  town,  and  he  had  great  difficulty 
to  feed  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  who  were  also  very 
ill  equipped. 

The  regency  instead  of  transmitting  money  and 
stores  to  supply  their  troops,  endeavoured  to  throw 
off  the  burthen  entirely  by  an  ingenious  device; 
for  having  always  had  a  running  account  with  the 
Spanish  government,  they  now  made  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  Spaniards  were  to  feed  the  Portuguese 
troops,  and  check  off  the  expense  on  the  national ' 
account  which  was  then  in  favour  of  the  Portu- 
guese ;  that  is,  the  soldiers  were  to  starve  under  t^e 
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sanction  of  this  treaty,  because  the  Spaniards  could  ^^'■ 

not  feed  their  own  men,  and  would  not,  if  they • 

could,  have  fed  the  Portuguese.  Neither  could  septmw 
the  latter  take  provisions  from  the  country,  because 
Wellington  demanded  the  resources  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Duero  and  Pisuei^  for  the  English  soldiers, 
as  a  set-off  against  the  money  advanced  by  Sir 
Henry  Wellesley  to  the  Spanish  regency  at  Cadiz. 
Wherefore  to  force  the  Portuguese  regency  from 
this  shameful  expedient  he  stopped  the  pajrments 
of  their  subsidy  from  the  chest  of  aids.  Then  the 
old  discontents  and  disputes  revived  and  acquired 
new  force;  the  regency  became  more  intractable 
than  ever,  and  the  whole  military  system  of  Por* 
tugal  was  like  to  fall  to  pieces. 

On  the  4th  the  allies  quitted  Arevalo,  the  6th 
they  passed  the  Duero  by  the  ford  above  Puente  de 
Duero,  the  7th  they  entered  Valladolid,  and  mean- 
while the  Gallicians,  who  had  returned  to  the  £sla, 
when  Foy  retreated,  were  ordered  to  join  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  army.  Clauzel  abandoned  Val- 
ladolid in  the  night  of  the  6th,  and  though  closely 
followed  by  Ponsonby's  cavalry,  crossed  the  Pisuerga 
and  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Berecal  on  that  river. 
The  8th  the  allies  halted,  for  rest,  and  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Castanos ;  but  seldom  during  this 
war  did  a  Spanish  general  deviate  into  activity; 
and  Wellington  observed  that  in  his  whole  inter- 
course with  that  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  to  that  moment,  he  had  not  met  with  an 
able  Spaniard,  while  amongst  the  Portuguese  he 
had  found  several.  The  Gallicians  came  not,  and 
the  French  retreated  slowly  up  the  beautiful 
Pisuerga  and  Arlanzan  valleys,  which,  in  denial 
of  the  stories  about  French  devastation,  were  care- 
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^jOK   folly  cultivated  and  filled  to  repletion  with  com, 

wine,  and  oil. 

sepiembci  NoF  Were  they  deficient  in  military  strength. 
Oif  the  high  road,  on  both  sides,  ditches  and  rivu> 
lets  impeded  the  troops,  while  cross  ridges  conti- 
nually furnished  strong  parallel  positions  flanked 
by  the  lohy  hills  on  either  side.  Id  these  valleys 
Clauzel  baflled  his  great  adversary  in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner.  Each  day  he  offered  battle,  but 
Ion  gpround  which  Wellington  was  unwilling  to  as- 
sail in  front,  partly  because  he  momentarily  ex- 
pected the  Gallicians  up,  bat  chiefly  because  of 
the  declining  state  of  his  own  army  from  sickness, 
which,  combined  with  the  hope  of  ulterior  opera- 
tions in  the  south,  made  him  unwilling  to  lose  men. 
By  flank  movements  he  dislodged  the  enemy,  yet 
each  day  darkness  fell  ere  they  were  completed,  and 
the  morning's  sun  always  saw  Clauzel  again  in 
position.  At  Cigales  and  Dnenas,  in  the  Pisuerga 
valley ;  at  Magoz,  Torquemada,  Cordobilla,  Revilla, 
Vallejera,  and  Pampliega  in  the  valley  of  the  Ar- 
lanzan,  the  French  general  thus  ofifered  battle,  and 
finally  covered  Burgos  on  the  16th,  by  taking  Uie 
strong  position  of  Cellada  del  Camino. 

But  eleven  thousand  Spanish  inlantry,  three  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  eight  guns,  had  now  joined  the 
allies,  and  Wellington  would  have  attacked  frankly 
on  the  17tb,  had  not  Clauzel,  alike  wary  and  skilful, 
observed  the  increased  numbers  and  retired  in  the 
night  to  Frandovinez ;  his  rear-guard  was  however 
next  day  pushed  sharply  back  to  the  heights  of 
Burgos,  and  in  the  following  night  he  passed  through 
that  town  leaving  behind  him  large  stores  of  grain. 
Caffarelli  who  had  come  down  to  place  the  castle  of 
Bui^os  in  a  state  of  defence,  now  joined  him,   and 
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the  two  generals  retreated  upon  Briviesca,  wliere    ^^^*'- 

they  were  immediately  reinforced  by  that  reserve 

which,  with  such  an  extraordinary  foresight,  theBcpt^itMr 
emperor  had  directed  to  be  assembled  and  exer- 
cised on  the  Pyrennees,  in  anticipation  of  Marraont's 
disaster.  The  allies  entered  Bui^os  amidst  great 
coofusioD,  for  the  garrison  of  the  castle  had  set  6re 
to  some  houses  impeding  the  defence  of  the  fortress, 
the  conflagration  spread  widely,  and  the  Partidas 
who  were  already  gathered  like  wolves  round  a  car- 
cass, entered  the  town  for  mischief.  Mr.  Sydenhun, 
an  eye-witness,  and  not  unused  to  scenes  of  war,  thus 
describes  their  proceedings,  "  What  with  the  flames 
and  the  plundering  of  the  Guerillas,  who  are  as 
bad  as  Tartars  and  Cossacks  of  the  Kischack  or 
Zagatay  hordes,  I  was  afraid  Bui^s  would  be 
entirely  destroyed,  but  order  was  at  length  restored 
by  the  manful  exertions  of  Doc  Miguel  Alava." 

The  series  of  beautiful  movements  executed  by 
Clauzel,  merit  every  praise,  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  English  general's  marches  were  in  the 
true  direction,  or  made  in  good  time;  for  though 
Clinton's  retreat  upon  Arevalo  influenced,  it  did  not 
absolutely  dictate  the  line  of  operations.  Welling- 
ton had  expected  Clauzel's  advance  to  Valladolid;  it 
was  therefore  no  surprise,  and  on  the  26th  of  August, 
Foy  was  still  at  Zamora.  At  that  period  the  English 
general  might  have  had  his  army,  Clintcm's  troops 
excepted,  at  Segovia;  and  as  the  distance  from 
thence  to  Valladolid,  is  rather  less  than  from  Valla- 
dolid to  Zamora,  a  rapid  march  upon  the  former, 
Clinton  advancing  at  the  same  time,  might  have 
separated  Clauzel  from  Foy.  Again,  Wellington 
might  have  marched  upon  Burgos  by  Aranda  de 
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BOOK  Duero  and  Lerma,  that  road  being  as  short  as  by 
-  Valladolid ;  he  might  also  have  brought  forward 
T  the  third,  or  the  light  division,  by  the  Somosierra, 
from  Madrid,  and  directed  Clinton  and  the  Spa- 
niards  to  close  upon  the  French  rear.  He  would 
thus  have  turned  the  valleys  of  the  Pisuei^  and 
the  Arlanzan.  and  could  from  Aranda,  or  Lerma, 
have  fallen  upon  Clauzel  while  in  march.  That 
general  having  Clinton  and  the  Gallicians  on  his  rear, 
and  Wellington,  reinforced  by  the  divisions  from 
Madrid,  on  his  front  or  flank,  would  then  have  had 
to  fight  a  decisive  battle  under  every  disadvantage. 
In  fine  the  object  was  to  crush  Clauzel,  and  this 
should  have  been  effected  though  Madrid  had  been 
entirely  abandoned  to  secure  success.  It  is  how- 
ever probable  that  want  of  money  and  means  of 
transport  decided  the  line  of  operations,  for  the 
route  by  the  Somosierra  was  savage  and  barren, 
and  the  feeding  of  the  troops  even  by  Valladolid 
was  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  painfully  supported  by 
convoys  from  Portugal. 

SIEGE    OF   THE    CASTLE   OF    BURGOS. 

Cafiarelli  had  placed  eighteen  hundred  infantry, 
besides  artillery-men,  in  this  place,  and  general 
Dubreton  the  governor,  was  of  such  courage  and  skill 
that  he  surpassed  even  the  hopes  of  his  sanguine 
and  warlike  countryman.  The  castle  and  its  works 
enclosed  a  rugged  hill,  between  which  and  the 
river,  the  city  of  Burgos  was  situated.  An  old 
wall  with  a  new  parapet  and  flanks  constructed 
by  the  French  oflered  the  first  line  of  defence; 
the  second  line,  which  was  within  the  other,  was 
earthen,  of  the  nature  of  a  field  retrenchment  and 
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well  palisaded;  the  third  line  was  similarly  c<m-  ™'^^- 

structed    and    contained    the    two  most  elevated 

points  of  the  hill,  on  one  of  which  was  an  en-  scptanixr 
trenched  building  called  the  White  Church,  and  on 
the  other  the  ancient  keep  of  the  castle ;  this  last 
was  the  highest  point,  and  was  not  only  entrenched 
but  surmounted  with  a  heavy  casemated  work  called 
the  Napoleon  battery.  Thus  there  were  Bve  sepa- 
rate enclosures. 

The  Napoleon  battery  commanded  every  thing 
around  it,  save  to  the  north,  where  at  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards  there  was  a  second  height 
scarcely  less  elevated  than  that  of  the  fortress. 
It  was  called  the  Hill  of  San  Michael,  and  was 
defended  by  a  large  horn-work  with  a  hard  sloping 
scarp  twenty-five,  and  a  counterscarp  ten  feet 
high.  This  outwork  was  unfinished  and  only  closed  staPiu4. 
by  strong  palisades,  but  it  was  under  the  6re  of 
the  Napoleon  battery,  was  well  flanked  by  the 
castle  defences,  and  covered  in  front  by  slight 
entrenchments  for  the  out  picquets.  The  French 
had  already  mounted  nine  heavy  guns,  eleven  field- 
pieces,  and  six  mortars  or  howitzers  in  the  fortress, 
and  as  the  reserve  artillery  and  stores  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  were  also  deposited  there,  they  could 
increase  their  armament. 

FIRST   ASSAULT. 

The  batteries  so  completely  commanded  all 
the  bridges  and  fords  over  the  Arlanzan  that  two 
days  elapsed  ere  the  allies  could  cross ;  but 
on  the  !9th  the  passage  of  the  river  being 
effected  above  the  town,  by  the  first  division, 
major  Somers  Cocks,  supported  by  Pack's  Portu- 
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BOOK    guese,  drove  in  the  French  outposts  on  the  hill 

of  San  Michael.     In  the  night,  the  same  troops, 

Btpumbti  reinforced  with  the  forty-second  regiment,  stormed 
the  homework.  The  conflict  was  murderous.  For 
though  the  ladders  were  fairly  placed  by  the  bear- 
ers of  them,  the  storming  column,  which,  covered 
by  a  firing  party,  marched  against  the  front,  was 
beaten  with  great  loss,  and  the  attack  would  have 
failed  if  the  gallant  leader  of  the  seventy-ninth 
had  not  mcEtnwhile  forced  an  entrance  by  the 
gorge.  The  garrison  was  thus  actually  cut  off, 
but  Cocks,  though  followed  by  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  forty-second  regiment,  was  not  closely 
supported,  and  the  French  being  still  five  hundred 
strong,  broke  through  his  men  and  escaped.  This 
assault  gave  room  for  censure,  the  troops  com- 
plained of  each  other,  and  the  loss  was  above  four 
hundred,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Wellington  was  now  enabled  to  examine  the 
defences  of  the  castle.  He  found  them  feeble  and 
incomplete,  and  yet  his  means  were  so  scant  that 
he  had  slender  hopes  of  success,  and  relied  more 
upon  the  enemy's  weakness  than  upon  his  own 
power.  It  was  however  said  that  water  was  scarce 
with  the  garrison  and  that  their  provision  magazines 
could  be  burned,  wherefore  encouraged  by  this  in- 
formation he  adopted  the  following  plan  of  attack. 

Twelve  thousand  men  composing  the  first  and 
sixth  divisions  and  the  two  Portuguese  brigades, 
were  to  undertake  the  works ;  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  about  twenty  thousand,  exclusive  of  the 
Partidas,  were  to  form  the  covering  army. 

The  trenches  were  to  be  opened  from  the  suburb 
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of  San  Pedro,  and  a  parallel  formed  in  the  direc-  ^^^f- 
tion  of  the  hill  of  San  Michael.  " — 

A  battery  for  five  g^ns  was  to  be  established  8ept«mi»r 
close  to  the  right  of  the  captured  horn-work.  Jonc'. 

A  sap  was  to  be  pushed  from  the  parallel  as  near 
the  first  wall  as  possible,  without  beingf  seen  into 
from  the  upper  works,  and  from  thence  the  engineer 
was  to  proceed  by  gallery  and  mine. 

When  the  first  mine  should  be  completed,  the 
battery  on  the  hill  of  San  Michael  was  to  open 
against  the  second  line  of  defence,  and  the 
assault  was  to  be  given  on  the  first  line.  If  a 
lodgement  was  formed,  the  approaches  were  to  be 
continued  against  the  second  line,  and  the  battery 
CHI  San  Michael  was  to  be  turned  against  the  third 
line,  in  front  of  the  White  Church,  because  the 
defences  there  were  exceedingly  weak.  Mean- 
while a  trench  for  musketry  was  to  be  dug  along 
the  brow  of  San  Michael,  and  a  concealed  battery 
was  to  be  prepared  within  the  hom-work  itself, 
with  a  view  to  the  final  attack  of  the  Napoleon 
battery. 

The  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Villa  Tore, 
colonel  Burgoyne  conducted  the  operations  of  the 
engineers,  colonel  Robe  and  colonel  Dickson  those 
of  the  artillery,  which  consisted  of  three  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  the  five  iron  twenty-four-pouod  . 
howitzers  used  at  the  siege  of  the  Salamanca  forts ; 
and  it  was  with  regard  to  these  slender  means, 
rather  than  the  defects  of  the  fortress,  that  the  line 
of  attack  was  chosen. 

When  the  hom-work  felt  a  lodgement  had  been 
immediately  commenced  in  the  interior,  and  it  vras 
continued  vigorously,  although  under  a  destructive 
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^^^   fire  from  the  Napoleon  battery,  bccaiise  the  be- 

■    — — siegers  feared  the  enemy  would  at  day-light  en- 

septtm'bcr  dcaTOUF  to  retake  the  work  by  the  gorge ;   good 

cover  was,  however,  obtained  in  the  night,  and  the 

first  battery  was  also  begun. 

The  21st  the  garrisoD  mounted  several  fresh 
field-guns,  end  at  night  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of 
grape,  and  shelTs,  on  the  workmen  who  were  dig- 
ging the  musketry  trench  in  front  of  the  first 
battery. 

The  22d  the  fire  of  the  besieged  was  redoubled, 
but  the  besiegers  worked  with  little  loss,  and  their 
musketeers  galled  the  enemy.  In  the  night  the 
first  battery  was  armed  with  two  eighteen-pounders 
and  three  howitzers,  and  the  secret  battery  within 
the  horn-work  was  commenced ;  but  lord  Wel- 
lington, deviating  from  his  first  plan,  now  resolved 
to  try  an  escalade  against  the  first  line  of  defence. 
He  selected  a  point  half-way  between  the  suburb 
of  San  Pedro  and  the  horn-work,  and  at  midnight 
four  hundred  men  provided  with  ladders  were 
secretly  posted,  in  a  hollow  road,  fifty  yards  from 
the  wall,  which  was  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high  but  had  no  flanks;  this  was  the 
main  column,  and  a  Portuguese  battalion  was  also 
assembled  in  the  town  of  Burgos  to  make  a  com* 
bined  flank  attack  on  that  side. 

SECOND   ASSAULT. 

The  storm  was  commenced  by  the  Portuguese, 
but  they  were  rep'elled  by  the  fire  of  the  common 
g^ard  alone,  and  the  principal  escalading  par^ 
which  was  composed  of  detachments  from  different 
recriments    under    major    Lawrie    79th    regiment, 
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though  acting;  with  more  courage,    had  as  little  "^^i*'- 
success.    The  ladders  were  indeed  placed,  and  the  --       ■ 
troops  entered  the  ditch,  yet  all  together,  and  con-  Sepwnbw 
fusedly;  Lawrie  was  killed  and  the  bravest  sol- 
diers who  first  mounted  the  ladders  were  bayonetted ; 
combustible  missiles  were  then   thrown  down  in 
great  abundance,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s 
resistance,  the  men  gave  way,  leaving  half  their 
number  behind.     The  wounded  were  brought  off  Lorfw«i, 
the  next  day  under  a  truce.    It  is  said  that  on  the  wu^h. 
body  of  one  of  the  officers  killed  the  French  found  l^*^, 
a  complete  plan  of  the  siege,  and  it  is  certain  that  im^"^ 
this  disastrous  attempt,  which  delayed  the  r^ular 
progress  of  the  siege  for  two  days,  increased  the 
enemy's  courage,  and  produced  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  allied  troops,  some  of  whom  were  already  dis- 
pirited by  the  attack  on  the  hom-work. 

The  original  plan  being  now  resumed,  the  hol- 
low way  from  whence  the  escaladers  had  advanced, 
and  which  at  only  fifty  yards*  distance  run  along 
the  front  of  defence,  was  converted  into  a  parallel, 
and  connected  with  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro. 
The  trenches  were  made  deep  and  narrow  to  secure 
them  from  the  plunging  shot  of  the  castle,  and 
musketeers  were  also  planted  to  keep  down  the 
enemy's  fire ;  but  heavy  rains  incommoded  the 
troops,  and  though  the  allied  marksmen  got  the 
mastery  over  those  of  the  French  immediately  in 
their  front,  the  latter,  having  a  raised  and  pal- 
lisaded  work  on  their  own  right  which  in  some 
measure  flanked  the  approaches,  killed  so  many  of '"*"'"*• 
the  besiegers  that  the  latter  were  finally  with- 
drawn. 

In  the  night  a  flying  sap  was  commenced,  from 
the  right  of  the  parallel,  and  was  pushed  within 
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BOOK  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy's  first  line  of  defence; 
-  but  the  directing  engineer  was  killed,  and  with  him 
>i  many  men,  for  the  French  plied  their  musketry 
sharply,  and  rolled  large  shells  down  the  steep 
side  of  the  hill.  The  head  of  the  sap  was  indeed 
so  commanded  as  it  approached  the  wall,  that  a  six- 
feet  trench,  added  to  the  height  of  the  gabion 
above,  scarcely  protected  the  workmen,  wherefore 
the  gallery  of  the  mine  was  opened,  and  worked 
as  rapidly  as  the  inexperience  of  the  miners,  who 
were  merely  volunteers  from  the  line,  would  permit. 
The  concealed  battery  within  the  horn-work  of 
San  Michael  being  now  completed,  two  eighteen- 
pounders  were  removed  from  the  first  battery  to 
arm  it,  and  they  were  replaced  by  two  iron  howit- 
zers, which  opened  upon  the  advanced  palisade 
below,  to  drive  the  French  marksmen  from  that 
point;  but  after  firing  one  hundred  and  forty 
rounds  without  success  this  project  was  relin- 
quished, and  ammunition  was  so  scarce  that  the 
soldiers  were  paid  to  collect  the  enemy's  bullets. 

This  day  also  a  zigzag  was  commenced  in  front 
of  the  first  battery  and  down  the  face  of  San  Michael, 
to  obtain  footing  for  a  musketry  trench  to  overlook 
the  enemy's  defences  below ;  and  though  the  work- 
men  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  castle, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  and  were 
knocked  down  fast,  the  work  went  steadily  on. 

On  the  26th  the  gallery  of  the  mine  was  ad- 
vanced eighteen  feet,  and  the  soil  was  found  fii- 
vourable,  but  the  men  in  passing  the  sap,  were  hit 
fast  by  the  French  marksmen,  and  an  assistant 
engineer  was  killed.  In  the  night  the  parallel  was 
prolonged  on  the  right  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
enemy's  ramparts,  with  a  view  to  a  second  gallery 
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and  mine,  and  musketeers  were  planted  there  to  "J",*^- 
oppoae  the  enemy's  marksmen  and  to  protect  the  — — - — ■ 
sap;  at  the  same  time  the  zigzag  on  the  hill  ofsepiember 
San  Michael  was  continued,  and  the  musket  trench 
there  was  completed  under  cover  of  gabions,  and 
with  little  loss,   although  the  whole  fire  of  the 
castle  was  concentrated  on  the  spot. 

The  27tfa  the  French  were  seen  strengthening 
their  second  Hue,  and  they  had  already  cut  a  step, 
along  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  for  a  covered 
way,  and  had  palisaded  the  communication.  Mean- 
while the  besiegers  finished  the  musketry  trench  on 
the  right  of  their  parallel,  and  opened  the  gallery 
for  the  second  mine ;  but  the  first  mine  went  on 
slowly,  the  men  in  the  sap  were  galled  and  dis- 
turbed, by  stones,  grenades,  and  small  shells, 
which  the  French  threw  into  the  trenches  by  hand ; 
and  the  artillery  fire  also  knocked  over  the  gabions 
of  the  musketry  trench,  on  San  Michael,  so  fast, 
that  the  troops  were  withdrawn  during  the  day. 

In  the  night  a  trench  of  communication  forming 
a  second  parallel  behind  the  first  was  begun  and 
Dearly  completed  from  the  hill  of  San  Michael 
towards  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro,  and  the  musketry 
trench  on  the  hill  was  deepened. 

The  28th  an  attempt  was  made  to  perfect  this 
new  parallel  of  communication,  but  the  French 
fire  was  heavy,  and  the  shells,  which  passed  over, 
came  rolling  down  the  hill  again  into  the  trench,  so 
the  work  was  deferred  until  night  and  was  then 
perfected.  The  back  roll  of  the  shells  continued 
indeed  to  gall  the  troops,  hut  the  whole  of  this 
trench,  that  in  front  of  the  hom-work  above,  and 
that  on  the  right  of  the  parallel  below,  were  filled 
with    men    whose    fire    was    incessant.      Moreover. 
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Vix^   the   Br8t   mine  was    now  completed  and  loaxled 

with  more  than  a  thousand  weight  of  powder,  the 

Sspumber  gallery  was  strongly  tamped  for  fifteen  feet  with 

bags  of  clay,  and  all  being  ready  for  the  explosion 

Wellington  ordered  the 

THIRD  ASSAULT. 

At  midnight  the  hollow  ro«d,  fifty  yards  from 
the  mine,  was  lined  with  troops  to  fire  on  the  de- 
fences, and  three  hundred  men,  composing  the 
storming  party,  were  assembled  there,  attended  by 
others  who  carried  tools  and  materials  to  secure  the 
lodgement  when  the  breach  should  be  carried.  The 
mine  was  then  exploded,  the  wall  fell,  and  an 
officer  with  twenty  men  rushed  forward  to  the 
assault.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  not  so 
great  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  it  brought  the 
wall  down,  the  enemy  was  stupified,  and  the  for- 
lorn hope,  consisting  of  a  seigeant  and  four  daring 
soldiers,  gained  the  summit  of  the  breach,  and 
there  stood  until  the  French,  recovering,  drove  them 
down  pierced  with  bayonet  wounds.  Meanwhile  the 
officer  and  the  twenty  men,  who  were  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  party  of  fifty,  and  these  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stormers,  missed  the  breach  in  the 
dark,  and  finding  the  wall  unbroken,  returned,  and 
reported  that  there  was  no  breach.  The  main  body 
immediately  regained  the  trenches,  and  before  the 
sergeant  and  his  men  returned  with  streaming 
wounds  to  tell  their  tale,  the  enemy  was  reinforced ; 
and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  that  no 
artillery  practice  could  be  directed  against  the 
breach,  during  the  night;  hence  the  French  were 
enabled  to  raise  a  parapet  behind  it  and  to  place 
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obstacles  od  the  ascent  which  deterred  the  besiegers   ^?.^'' 

from  renewing  the  assault  at  daylight  

This  failure  arose  from  the  darkuess  of  the  night,  8«pumb*t 
and  the  want  of  a  conducting  engineer,  for  out  of 
foar  regular  officers,  of  that  branch,  engaged  in  the 
siege,  one  had  been  killed,  one  badly  wounded,  and 
one  was  sick,  wherefore  the  remaining  one  was 
necessarily  reserved  for  the  conducting  of  the 
works.  The  aspect  of  afiairs  was  gloomy.  Twelve 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  siege  commenced,  one 
assault  had  succeeded,  two  had  failed,  twelve 
hundred  men  had  been  kilted,  or  wounded,  little 
progress  had  been  made,  and  tlie  troops  generally 
shewed  symptoms  of  despondency,  especially  the 
Portuguese,  who  seemed  to  be  losing  their  ancient 
spirit.  Discipline  was  relaxed,  the  soldiers  wasted 
anununition,  and  the  work  in  the  trenches  was 
avoided  or  neglected  both  by  officers  and  men; 
insubordination  was  gaining  ground,  and  reproach- 
ful orders  were  issued,  the  guards  only  being 
noticed  as  presenting  an  honourable  exception. 

In  this  state  it  was  essential  to  make  some  change 
in  the  operations,  and  as  the  French  marksmen,  in 
the  advanced  palisadoed  work  below,  were  now 
beconae  so  expert  that  every  thing  which  could  be 
seen  from  thence  was  hit,  the  howitzer  battery  on 
San  Michael  was  reinforced  with  a  French  eight- 
pounder,  by  the  aid  of  which  this  mischievous 
post  was  at  last  demolished.  At  the  same  time  the 
gallery  of  the  second  mine  was  pushed  forward, 
and  a  new  breaching  battery  for  three  guns  was 
constructed  behind  it,  so  close  to  the  enemy's  de- 
fences that  the  latter  screened  the  work  from  the 
artillery  fire  of  their  upper  fortress;  but  the  parapet 
of  the  battery  was  only  made  musket-proof  because 
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BOOK    tbe  besieged  had  no  guns  on  the  lower  line  of  this 

front. 

ocwbm.  In  the  night  the  three  eighteen-pounders  were 
brought  from  the  hill  of  San  Michael  without  being 
discovered,  and  at  daylight,  though  a  very  galling 
Are  of  muskets  thinned  the  workmen,  they  per- 
severed until  nine  o'clock  when  the  battery  was 
finished  and  armed.  But  at  that  moment  the 
watchful  Dubreton  brought  a  howitzer  down  from 
the  upper  works,  and  with  a  low  charge  threw 
shells  into  the  battery ;  then  making  a  hole  through 
a  flank  wall,  he  thrust  out  a  light  gun  which  sent 
its  bullets  whizzing  through  the  thin  parapet  at 
every  round,  and  at  the  same  time  his  marksmen 
plied  their  shot  so  sharply  that  the  allies  were  drrvea 
from  their  pieces  without  firing  a  shot.  More 
French  cannon  were. now  brought  firom  the  upper 
works,  the  defences  of  the  battery  were  quite  de- 
molished, two  of  the  gun-carriages  were  disabled, 
a  trunnion  was  knocked  off  one  of  the  eighteen- 
pounders,  and  the  muzzle  of  another  was  split. 
And  it  was  in  vain  that  the  besiegers'  marksmen, 
aided  by  some  o£Bcers  who  considered  themselves 
good  shots,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  enemy's  fire, 
the  French  being  on  a  height  were  too  well  covered 
and  remained  masters  of  the  fight. 

Id  the  night  a  second  and  more  solid  battery 
was  formed  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  left  of  tbe 
ruined  one,  but  at  daylight  the  French  observed  it; 
and  their  iire  plunging  from  above  made  the  para- 
pet  fly  ofi*  so  rapidly,  that  the  English  general 
relinquished  his  intention  and  returned  to  his 
galleries  and  mines,  and  to  his  breaching  battery 
on  the  hill  of  San  Michael.  The  two  guns  still 
serviceable  were    therefore  removed    towards  the 
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Qpper  battery  to  beat  down  a  retrencbment  formed  °„*^' 
hy  the  Fraich  behind  the  old  breach.    It  was  in — — - — ■ 
tended  to  have  placed  them  on  this  new  position  in  Octobw. 
the  night  of  the  3d,  but  the  weatber  was  very  wet 
and  stormy,  and  the  workmen,  tboae  of  the  guards 
only  excepted,  abandoned  the  trenches;  hence  at 
daylight  the  guns  were  still  short  of  their  desti- 
nation and  nothing  more  could  be  done  until  the 
following  night 

On  the  4th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  momiog,  the 
two  eig^iteen-pounders,  and  three  iron  howitzers, 
again  opened  from  San  Michaers,  and  at.  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  old  breach  being  cleared  of 
all  incumbrances,  and  the  second  mine  being 
strongly  tamped  for  explosion,  a  doable  assault  was 
ordered.  The  second  battalbn  of  the  twenty-fourth 
British  regiment,  commanded  .by  captain  Hedder- 
wick  was  selected  for  this  operation^  mid  was  formed 
m  the  hollow  way,  baring  one  advanced  party, 
under  Mr.  Holmes,  pushed  forward  as  close  to  the 
new  mine  as  it  was  safe  to  be,  and  a  second  party 
under  Mr.  Fmzer  in  like  manner  pushed  towards 
the  old  breach. 

FOUBTH    ASSAULT. 

At  five  o'clock  the  mine  was  exploded  with  a 
terrific  efiiect,  sending  many  of  the  French  up  into 
the  air  and  breaking  down  one  hundred  feet  of  the 
wall,  the  next  instant  Holmes  and  his  brare  men 
went  rushing  through  the  smoke  and  crumbling 
mioB,  and  Frazer,  as  quick  and  brave  as  his 
brother  officer,  was  already  fighting  with  the 
defenders  on  the  snmmit  of  the  old  breach.  The 
supports  followed  closely,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
both  points  were  carried   with  a  loss  to  the  as- 
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ty-seven  killed  an 
-wounded,  seven  of  the  latter  being  ofBcera  and 
Octob^.  amoDgst  them  the  conducting  engineer.  During  the 
night  lodgements  were  formed,  in  advance  of  the 
old,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  new  breach,  yet  veiy 
im|}erfect1y,  and  under  a  heavy  destructive  fire 
from  the  upper  defences.  But  this  happy  attack 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  army,  vessels  with  powder 
were  coming  coastwise  from  Coruna,  a  convoy  was 
expected  by  land  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  as  a 
supply  of  ammunition  sent  by  sir  Home  Popham 
had  already  reached  the  camp,  from  Santander,  the 
howitzers  continued  to  knock  away  the  palisades  in 
the  ditch,  and  the  battery  on  San  Michael's  was 
directed  to  open  a  third  breach  at  a  point  where 
the  first  French  line  of  defence  was  joined  to  the 
second  line. 

This  promising  state  of  affairs  was  of  short  duration. 

On  the  5th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while 
the  working  parties  were  extending  the  lodgements, 
three  hundred  French  came  swiftly  down  the  hill, 
and  sweeping  away  the  labourers  and  guards  from 
the  trenches,  killed  or  wounded  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  got  possession  of  tiie  old  breach,  destroyed  the 
works,  and  carried  off  all  the  tools.  However  in 
the  night  the  allies  repaired  the  damage  and  pushed 
saps  from  each  flank  to  meet  in  the  centre  near  the 
second  French  line,  and  to  serve  as  a  parallel  to 
check  future  sallies.  Meanwhile  the  howitzers  on 
the  San  Michael  continued  their  fire,  yet  ineffec- 
tually, against  the  palisades;  the  breaching  bat- 
tery in  the  homework  also  opened,  but  it  was  badly 
constructed,  and  the  guns  being  imabte  to  see  the 
wall  sufficiently  low,  soon  ceased  to  speak,  the  em- 
brasures were  therefore  masked.    On  the  other  baud 
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the  besieged  were  uoable,  from  the  steepness  of  the  chap. 

castle'hiil,  to  depress  their  guns  sufficiently  to  bear '■ — 

on  the  lodgement  at  the  breaches  in  the  first  line,  octob». 
but  their  musquetry  was  destructive,  and  they  rolled 
down  lai^  shells  to  retard  the  approaches  towards 
the  second  line. 

On  the  7th  the  besiegers  had  got  so  close  to 
the  wall  below  that  the  howitzers  above  could  no 
longer  play  without  danger  to  the  workmen,  where- 
fore two  French  field-pieces,  taken  in  the  horn-work, 
were  substituted  and  did  good  service.  The  breach- 
ing battery  on  San  Michael's  being  altered,  also  re- 
newed its  fire,  and  at  five  o'clock  had  beaten  down 
fif^  feet  from  the  parapet  of  the  second  line  ;  but  the 
raemy's  return  was  heavy,  and  another  eighteen- 
pounder  lost  a  trunnion.  However  in  the  night  block- 
carriages  with  supports  for  the  broken  trunnions 
were  provided,  and  the  disabled  guns  were  enabled 
to  recommence  their  fire  yet  with  low  chaises.  But 
a  constant  rain  had  now  filled  the  trenches,  the 
communications  were  injured,  the  workmen  were 
negligent,  the  approaches  to  the  second  line  went 
on  slowly,  and  again  Dubreton  came  thuodering 
down  from  the  upper  ground,  driving  the  guards 
and  workmen  from  the  new  parallel  at  the  lodge- 
ments, levelling  all  the  works,  carrying  off  all  the 
tools,  and  killmg  or  wounding  two  hundred  men. 
Colonel  Cocks,  promoted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
the  storming  of  San  Michael,  restored  the  fight,  and 
repulsed  the  French,  but  he  fell  dead  on  the  ground 
he  had  recovered.  He  was  a  young  man  of  a  mo- 
dest demeanour,  brave,  thoughtful,  and  enterprising, 
and  he  lived  and  died  a  good  soldier. 

After  this  severe  check  the  approaches  to  the 
t2 
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'^^   second  line  were  abandoned,  and  the  trenches  were 

extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  fronts 

octotHir.  attacked ;  the  battery  on  San  Michael  had  meantime 
formed  a  practicable  breach  twenty-five  feet  wide, 
and  the  parallel,  at  the  old  breach  of  the  first  line, 
was  prolonged  by  zigzags  on  the  left  towards  this  new 
breach,  while  a  trench  was  opened  to  enable  marks- 
men to  fire  upon  the  latter  at  thirty  yards  distance. 
Nevertheless  another  assault  could  not  be  risked 
because  the  great  expenditure  of  powder  had  again 
exhausted  the  magazines,  and  without  a  new  sup- 
ply, the  troops  might  have  found  themselves  with- 
out ammunition  in  front  of  the  French  army  which 
was  now  gathering  head  near  Briviesca.  Heated 
shot  were  however  thrown  at  the  White  Church  with 
a  view  to  bum  the  m^;azines ;  and  the  miners  were 
directed  to  drive  a  gallery,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
castle,  against  the  church  of  San  Roman,  a  building 
pushed  out  a  little  beyond  the  French  external  line 
of  defence  on  the  side  of  the  city. 

On  the  10th,  when  the  besiegers'  ammuniticm  was 
nearly  all  gone,  a  fresh  supply  arrived  from  Santan- 
der,  but  no  effect  had  been  produced  upon  the  White 
Church,  and  Dubreton  had  strengthened  his  works  to 
meet  the  assault;  he  had  also  isolated  the  new  breach 
Sea  Ptu,  on  coie  flank  by  a  strong  stockade  extending  at  right 
angles  from  the  second  to  the  third  Hue  of  def^ice. 
The  fire  from  the  Napoleon  battery  had  obliged  the 
besiegers  again  to  withdraw  their  Imttering  guns 
within  the  horn-work,  and  the  attempt  to  bum  the 
White  Church  was  relinquished,  but  the  gallery 
against  San  Roman  was  continued.  -  In  this  state 
things  remained  for  several  days  with  little  change, 
save  that  the  French,  maugre  the  musketry  from 
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the  nearest  zigzag  trench,  had  scarped  eight  feet  at  okap- 

the  top  of  the  new  breach  and  formed  a  small  trench 

at  tbe  back.  Ociobn, 

On  the  15th  the  battery  ia  the  hom-work  was 
again  armed,  and  the  guns  pointed  to  breach  the 
wall  of  the  Napoleon  battery ;  they  were  however 
overmatched  and  silenced  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  the  embrasures  were  once  more  altered, 
that  the  guns  might  bear  on  the  breach  in  the 
second  line.  Some  slight  works  and  counter-works 
were  also  made  on  different  points,  but  the  besiegers 
were  principally  occupied  repairing  the  mischief 
done  by  the  run,  and  in  pushing  the  galleiy  under 
San  Roman,  where  the  French  were  now  distinctly 
heard  talking  in  the  church,  wherefore  the  mine 
there  was  formed  and  loaded  with  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  powder. 

On  the  17th  the  battery  of  the  hom-work  being 
r^tewed,  the  6re  of  the  eighteen-pounders  cleared 
away  the  enemy's  temporary  defences  at  the  breach, 
the  howitz^v  damaged  tbe  rampart  on  each  aide, 
and  a  small  mine  was  sprung  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  lower  parallel,  with  a  view  to  take  possession 
of  a  cavalier  or  mound  which  the  French  had  raised 
there,  and  from  which  they  had  killed  many  men 
in  the  trenches ;  it  was  successful,  and  a  lodgement 
was  effected,  but  the  enemy  soon  returned  in  force 
and  obliged  the  besiegers  to  abandon  it  again.  How- 
ever on  the  18th  the  new  breach  was  rendered  prac- 
ticable, and  Wellington  ordered  it  to  be  stormed. 
The  explosion  of  the  mine  under  San  Roman  was  to 
be  the  signal;  that  church  was  also  to  be  assaulted ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  third  detachment  was  to 
escalade  the  works  in  front  of  the  ancient  breach 
and  thus  connect  the  attacks. 
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■OJ*  FIFTH    ASSAULT. 

— "—  At  half-past  four  o'clock  the  springing  of  the 
October.  miDC  at  Sao  Roman  broke  down  a  terrace  in  front 
of  that  building,  yet  with  little  injary  to  the  church 
itself;  the  latter  was,  however,  resolutely  attacked 
by  colonel  Browne,  at  the  head  of  some  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  troops,  and  though  the  enemy  sprung  a 
countermine  which  brought  the  building  down,  the 
assailants  lodged  themselves  in  the  ruins.  Mean- 
while two  hundred  of  the  foot-guards,  with  strong 
supports,  poured  through  the  old  breach  in  the  first 
line,  and  escaladed  the  second  line,  beyond  which 
in  the  open  ground  between  the  second  and  third 
lines,  they  were  encountered  by  the  French,  and  a 
sharp  musketry  fight  commenced.  At  the  same 
time  a  like  number  of  the  German  legion,  under 
major  Wurmb,  similarly  supported,  stormed  the 
new  breach,  on  the  left  of  the  guards,  so  vigour- 
ously,  that  it  was  carried  in  a  moment,  and  some 
men,  mounting  the  hill  above,  actually  gained  the 
third  line.  Unhappily  at  neither  of  these  assaults 
did  the  supports  follow  closely,  and  the  Germans 
being  cramped  on  their  left  by  the  enemy's  stockade, 
extended  by  their  right  towards  the  guards,  and  at 
that  critical  moment  Dubreton,  who  held  his  re- 
serves well  in  hand,  came  dashing  like  a  torrent 
from  the  upper  ground,  and  in  an  instant  cleared 
the  breaches.  Wurmb  and  many  other  brave  men 
fell,  and  then  the  French,  gathering  round  the 
guards,  who  were  still  unsupported,  forced  them 
beyond  the  outer  line.  More  than  two  hundred  men 
and  officers  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  combat, 
and  the  next  night  the  enemy  recovered  San  Roman 
by  a  sally. 

The  siege  was    thus    virtually    terminated,    for 
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though  the  French  were  beaten  out  of  St.  Roman  '^^|^^* 

again,  and  a  gallery  was  opened  from  that  church 

against  the  second  line ;  and  though  two  twenty-  octobni. 
four  pounders,  sent  from  Santander,  by  sir  Home 
Popham,  had  passed  Reynosa  on  their  way  to 
Burgos,  these  were  mere  demonstrations.  It  is 
DOW  time  to  narrate  the  different  contemporary 
eTents  which  obliged  the  EngliiSh  general,  with  a 
victorious  anny,  to  abandon  the  siege  of  a  third- 
rate  fortress,  strong  in  nothing  but  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  the  governor  and  his  gallant  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


BOOK   When  king  Joseph  retreated  to  Valencia  he  earn- 

'—  estly  demanded  a  reinforcement  of  forty  thousand 

oaober.  men,fromFVance,  and,  more  earnestly,  money.  Three 
millions  of  francs  he  obtained  from  Suchet,  yet  his 
distress  was  greater  even  than  that  of  the  allies,  and 
Wellington  at  one  time  supposed  that  this  alone  woald 
drive  the  French  from  the  Peninsula.  The  Anglo- 
Portuguese  soldiers  had  not  received  pay  for  six 
months,  bnt  the  French  armies  of  the  south,  of  the 
centre,  and  of  Portugal,  were  a  whole  year  behind- 
hand ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  ministers,  and  civil 
servants  of  the  court,  were  two  years  in  arrears. 
Suchet's  army,  the  only  one  which  depended  entirely 
on  the  country,  was  by  that  marshal's  excellent 
management  regularly  paid,  and  the  effect  on  its  dis- 
cipline was  conformable  ;  his  troops  refrained  from 
plunder  themselves,  and  repressed  some  excesses 
of  Joseph's  and  Soult's  soldiers  so  vigorously, 
as  to  come  to  blows  in  defence  of  the  inhabitajsts. 
And  thus  it  will  ever  be,  since  paid  soldiers  only 
may  be  kept  under  discipline.  Soldiers  without 
money  must  become  robbers.  Napoleon  knew  the 
king's  necessity  to  be  extreme,  but  the  war  with 
Russia  bad  so  absorbed  the  resources  of  France, 
that  little  money,  and  only  twenty  thousand  men, 
principally  conscripts,  could  be  sent  to  Spain. 
The  army  of  Portugal,  at  the  moment  when  the 
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iiege  of  the  castle  commenced,  had  been  quartered   *'hap. 

between  Vittoria  and  Bui^os ;  that  is  to  say,  at  Pan 

coriio  and  along  the  Ebro  as  &r  as  Ix^ona,  an  ad-  ocubM. 
vanced  guard  only  remaining  at  Briviesca ;  on  this 
line  they  were  recruited  and  reorganized,  and  Mas- 
sena  was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  command  in 
the  northern  provinces.  A  fine  opportunity  to  revenge 
his  own  retreat  from  Torres  Vedras,  was  thus  fur- 
nished to  the  old  warrior ;  but  whether  he  doubted 
the  issue  of  afiairs,  or  was  really  tamed  by  age,  he 
pleaded  illness,  and  sent  general  Souham   to  the 
anny  of  Portugal.      Then  arose  contentions,  for 
Marroont  had  designated  Clauzel  as  the  fittest  to 
lead,  Massena  insisted   that  Souham  was  the  abler 
general,  and  the  king   desired  to  appoint  DroueL 
Clauzel's  abilities   were  certainly  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  French  general,  and  to  more  perfect  Letter  fnm 
acquaintance  with  the  theatre  of  war,  he  added  a^i,tf,r' 
better  knowledge  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  contend  «p?/£i, 
with  ;  he  vtia  also  more  known  to  his  own  soldiers,  Sss.'^^^' 
and  had  gained  their  confidence  by  his  recent  ope- 
rations,  no  mean  considerations  in  such  a  matter. 
However,  Souham  was  appointed. 

Caffiirelli  anxious  to  succour  the  castle  of  Burgos, 
which  belonged  to  his  command,  had  united  at  Vitto- 
ria a  thousand  cavalry,  sixteen  guns,  and  eight  thou- 
sand infantry,  of  which  three  thousand  were  of  the 
young  ^ard.  The  army  of  Portugal,  reinforced  from 
France  with  twelve  thousand  men,  had  thirty-five 
thousand  present  under  arms,  reorganized  in  six 
divisioos,  and  by  Clauzel's  care,  its  former  excel- 
lent discipline  had  been  restored.  Thus  forty-four 
tbonsand  good  troops  were,  in  the  beginning  ofo^ei'in- 
October,  ready  to  succour  the  castle  of  Burtros ;  ei^  sou- 

1  .  •         1  1  1  n.  ,        l««n.M8S. 

but   the   generals,  although  anxious  to  effect  that 
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■Pil*  object,  awaited,  first  the  arriTal  of  Souhara,  and  then 
— — —  news  from  the  king,  with  whose  operations  it  wa» 
Octotwr.  essential  to  combine  their  own.  Th^  had  no  direct 
tidings  from  him  because  the  lines  of  correspondence 
were  so  circuitous,  and  so  beset  by  the  Partidas,  that 
the  most  speedy  as  well  as  certain  mode  of  com- 
munication, was  through  the  minister  of  war  at 
Paris ;  and  that  functionary  found  the  information, 
best  suited  to  his  purpose,  in  the  Engliab  news- 
Dak*  at  papers.  For  the  latter,  while  deceiving  the  British 
.  public  by  accounts  of  battles  which  were  never 
fought,  victories  which  were  never  gained,  enthusi- 
asm and  vigour  which  never  existed,  did,  with  most 
accurate  assiduity,  enlighten  the  enemy  upon  the 
numbers,  situation,  movements,  and  reinforcements 
of  the  allies. 

Souham  arrived  the  3rd  of  October  with  the  last 
of  the  reinforcements  from  France,  but  he  ima^ned 
fecuiMl- ***"'  '^"^  Wellington  had  sixty  thousand  troops 
""poB-  around  Burgos,  exclusive  of  the  Partidas,  and  that 
"S3.  three  divisions  were  marching  from  Madrid  to  his 
aid ;  whereas  none  were  coming  from  that  capital, 
and  little  more  than  thirty  thouss^  were  present 
under  arms  round  Bu^^,  eleyen  thousand  beii^i; 
Gallicians  scarcely  so  good  as  the  Partidas.  Wel- 
lington's real  strength  was  in  his  Anglo-Portuguese, 
then  not  twenty  thousand,  for  besides  those  killed  or 
wounded  at  the  siege,  the  sick  had  gone  to  the  rear 
faster  than  the  recovered  men  came  up.  Some  un- 
attached regiments  and  escorts  were,  indeed,  about 
Segovia,  and  other  points  north  of  the  Guadarama, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men  had  been 
sent  from  England  in  September ;  but  the  former 
belonged  to  Hill's  army,  and  of  the  latter,  the  life- 
guards and  blues  had  gone  to  Lisbon,     tlence  a 
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regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  some  detadnnents  for   '^'j^''- 
the  line,  in  all  about  three  thousand,  were  the  only 

.,    .  1      i.  .       1  1813. 

available  force  in  the  rear.  OEtobcr. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  siege,  the  English 
general  seeing  the  French  scattered  along  the  Bbro, 
and  only  reinforced  by  conscripts,  did  not  fear  any 
interruption,  and  the  less  so,  that  sir  Home  Popfaam 
was  again  menacing  the  coast  line.  Even  now, 
when  the  French  were  beginning  to  concentrate  their 
troops,  he  cared  little  for  them,  and  was  resolved 
to  give  battle ;  for  he  thought  that  Popham  and  the 
guerillas  would  keep  Ca&relli  employed,  and  he 
felt  himself  a  match  for  the  army  of  Porugal.  Nor 
were  the  Partidas  inactive  on  any  point,  and  their 
successes  though  small  in  themselves,  were  exceed- 
ingly harassing  to  the  enemy. 

Mina  having  obtained  two  or  three  thou- 
sand stand  of  English  arms  had  re-entered  Aragon 
and  domineered  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
while  Dnran,  with  four  thousand  men,  operated 
uncontrolled  on  the  right  bank.  The  Empecinado, 
Villacampa,  and  Bassecour  descended  from  Cuenca, 
the  first  gainst  Requena,  the  others  against  Al- 
bacete.  The  Frayle  interrupted  the  communi- 
cations between  Valencia  and  Tortoza.  Saomil, 
Cnesta,  Firmin,  and  others,  were  in  La  Mancha 
and  Estremadnra,  Juan  Palarea,  called  the  Medico, 
was  near  Segovia,  and  though  Marquinez  had  been 
murdered  by  one  of  his  own  men,  his  partida  and 
that  of  Julian  Sanchez  acted  as  regular  troops  with 
Wellington's  army.  Meanwhile  air  Home  Popham, 
in  conjunction  with  Mendizabel,  Porlier,  and  Reno- 
vales,  who  had  gathered  all  the  minor  partidas 
under  their  banners,  assailed  Gueteria ;  but  unsuc- 
cessfully ;    for    on  the  30th  of   September,    the 
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BOOK    Spanish   chiefs   were  driveD  away,  and  Popham 

lost  some  guns  which  had  been  landed.     Abont 

ocwb^.  the  same  time  the  Empecinado  bein^  defeated  at 
Requena,  retired  to  Cuenca,  yet  he  failed  not  from 
thence  to  infest  the  French  quarters. 

Diiran,  when  Soria  was  abandoned,  fell  upon 
Calatayud,  but  was  defeated  bySeveroli,  who  with- 
drew the  garrison.  Then  the  Spanish  chief  at- 
tacked the  castle  of  Almunia,  which  was  only  one 
march  from  Zaragoza,  and  when  SeveroU  suc- 
coured this  place  also,  and  dismantled  the  castle, 
Duran  attacked  Borja  between  Tudela  and  Zara- 
goza, and  took  it  before  Severoli  could  come  up. 
Thus  Zaragoza  was  gradually  deprived  of  its 
out-posts,  on  the  right  of  the  Ebro ;  on  the  left, 
Mina  hovered  close  to  the  gates,  and  his  lieutenant, 
Chaplangara,  meeting,  near  Ayerbe,  with  three 
hundred  Italians,  killed  forty,  and  would  have 
destroyed  the  whole  but  for  the  timely  succour  of 
some  mounted  gens-d'armes.  At  last  Reille  being 
undeceived  as  to  Wellington's  march,  restored  the 
smaller  posts  which  he  had  abandoned,  and  Suchet 
ordered  the  castle  of  Almunia  to  be  refitted,  but 
during  these  events,  Bassecour  and  Villa  Campa 
united  to  infest  Joseph's  quarters  about  Albacete. 

Soult's  march  from  Andalusia  and  his  junction 
with  the  king,  has  been  described ;  but  while  he 
was  yet  at  Grenada,  Hill,  leaving  three  Portuguese 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  at  Almen- 
dralejo  and  Truxillo,  to  protect  his  line  of  supply, 
had  marched  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  and 
Arzobispo.  He  entered  Toledo  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  same  day  Elio  took  a  small  French 
garrison  left  in  Consuegra.  Hill  soon  after  occu- 
pied a  line  from  Toledo    to  Aranjuez,  where  he 
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was  joined  'by  the  fourth  division,  Victor  Alten's  <'^''- 
cavalry,  and  the  detachments  quartered  about  Ilde — 
fonsos  and  Segovia.     On  the  8th,  hearing  of  Soult'a  Ocubn. 
arrival  at  Hellio,  he  pushed  bis  cavalry  to  Belmonte 
OD  the  San  Clemente  road,  and  here  in  La  Mancha 
as  in  Old  Castile  the  stories  of  French  devastation 
irere  belied  by  the  abundance  of  provisions. 

Bassecour,  Villa  Campa,  and  the  Empecinado 
DOW  united  on  the  road  leading  from  Cuenca  to 
Valencia,  while  the  Medico  and  other  chiefs  ga- 
thered in  the  Toledo  mountains.  In  this  manner 
the  allies  extended  from  Toledo  on  the  right,  by 
Belmonte,  Cuenca,  and  Calatayud  to  near  Jacca  on 
the  left,  and  vrere  in  military  communication  with 
the  coast ;  for  Caffarelli's  disposable  force  was  now 
concentrated  to  relieve  Burgos,  and  Mina  had  free 
intercourse  with  Mendizabal  and  Renovales,  and 
with  Popham's  fleet.  But  the  French  line  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  armies  in  the  eastern  and  no.  a,  b' 
Qorthem  provinces,  was  so  interrupted  that  the 
Ei^lish  newspapers  became  their  surest,  quickest, 
and  most  accurate  channels  of  intelligence. 

Souham,  who  over-rated  the  force  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  feared  a  defeat  as  being  himself  the  only 
barrier  left  between  Wellington  and  France,'  was 
at  first  so  far  &om  meditating  an  advance,  that  he 
expected  and  dreaded  an  attack  from   the  allies; 
and  as  the  want  of  provisions  would  not  let  him 
concentrate  his  army  permanently  near  Monasterio, 
bis  dispositions  were  made  to  fight  on  the  Ebro.  q^^^  ^ 
The    minister  of   war  had  even  desired    him  tof^^'' 
detach  a  divisicHi  against  the  partidas.    But  when  ^^^^' 
by  the  English  newspapers,  and  other  information  ^^^' 
sent  from  Paris,  he  learned  that  Soult  vras  in  march 
fiYMn   Grenada, — that  the  king  intended   to  move 
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^^  Upon  Madrid, — that  no  English  troops  had  left  that 
-  -capital  to  join  Wellington, — that  the  army  of  the 
Ocubw.  latter  was  not  very  numerous,  and  that  the  castle 
Gratni^  of  Bui^s  was  sorcly  pressed,  he  called  up  Ca&- 
relli's  troops  from  Vittoria,  concentrated  his  own  at 
**  Briviesca  and  resolved  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  13th  a  skirmish  took  place  on  the  streun 
beyond  Mouasterio,  where  captain  Perse  of  the  six- 
teenth dragoons  was  twice  forced  from  the  bridge 
and  twice  recovered  it  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
maintaining  his  post  until  colonel  F.  Ponsonby,  who 
commanded  the  reserves,  arrived.  Ponsonby  and 
Perse  were  both  wounded,  and  this  demonstration 
was  followed  by  various  others  until  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  when  the  whole  French  army  was 
united,  and  the  advanced  guard  captured  a  picquet 
of  the  Brunswickers  which  contrary  to  orders  had 
remained  in  St  Olalla.  This  sudden  movement 
apparently  prevented  Wellington  from  occupying 
the  position  of  Monasterio,  his  out-posts  fell  back 
on  the  19th  to  Quintanapala  and  Olmos,  and  on 
the  ridges  behind  those  places  he  drew  up  bis  army 
in  order  of  battle.  The  right  was  at  Ibeas  on  the 
Arlanzan ;  the  centre  at  Riobena  and  Majarradas  oo 
the  main  road  behind  Olmos ;  the  left  waa  thrown 
back  near  Soto  Palaccio,  and  rested  on  a  small 
river. 

The  20th,  Maucune,  with  two  divisions  of  in- 
&ntry  and  one  of  cavalry,  drove  the  allies  from 
Quintanapala,  but  Olmos  was  successfully  defended 
by  the  Chasseurs  Brittaniques,  and  Maucune,  hav- 
ing no  supports,  was  immediately  outflanked  on 
the  right  and  forced  back  to  Monasterio,  by  two 
divisions  under  sir  Edward  Paget.  There  were 
now  in  position,  including  Pack's  Portuguese,  which 
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blockaded  the  caatle,  about  thirty-three  thousand  chap. 
men    under   arms,    namely,    twenty-one    thousand—— — 
Anglo-Portuguese  infantry  and  cavalry,  eleven  thou-  October. 
sand  Gallician9,  and  the  horsemen  of  Marquinez  and 
Julian  Sanchez.    Thus,  there  were  four  thousand 
troopers,    but  only  two  thousand  six  hundred  of 
these  were  British  and  German,  and  the  Spanish 
horsemen  regular  or  irregular,  could  scarcely  be 
counted  in  the  line  of  battle.     The  number  of  guns 
and  howitzers  was  only  forty-two,  including  twelve 
Spanish  pieces,  extremely  ill  equipped  and  scant 
of  ammunition. 

Lord  Wellington  had  long  felt  the  want  of  artil-  ' 
lery  and  had  sent  a  memoir  upon  the  subject,  to  the 
British  government,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
yet  his  ordnance  establishment  had  not  been  aug- 
mented, hence  his  difficulties  during  the  siege; 
and  in  the  field,  instead  of  ninety  British  and  Por- 
tuguese cannon,  which  was  the  just  complement  for 
his  army,  he  had  now  only  fifty  serviceable  pieces, 
of  which  twenty-four  were  with  general  Hill;  and 
all  were  British,  for  the  Portuguese  artillery  had 
from  the  abuses  and  the  poverty  of  their  govern- 
ment entirely  melted  away.  Now  the  French  had,  2|^o„ 
as  I  have  before  stated,  forty-four  thousand  men,  '"yp*** 
of  which  nearly  five  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  "ss. 
they  had  more  than  sixty  guns,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance ;  for  besides  the  actual  power  of 
artillery  in  an  action,  soldiers  are  excited  when  the 
noise  is  greatest  on  their  side.  Wellington  stood, 
therefore,  at  disadvantage  in  numbers,  composition, 
and  real  strength.  In  his  rear  was  the  castle,  and 
the  river  Arlanzan,  the  fords  and  bridges  of  which 
were  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress  ;  his 
generals  of  division,  Paget  excepted,  were  not  of 
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"pl^   any  marked  ability,  his  troops  were  somewhat  de- 
sponding,  aod  deteriorated  id  discipline.    His  situ- 

octoiw.  atioQ  was  therefore  dangerous,  and  critical  ;  a 
victory  could  scarcely  be  expected,  and  a  defeat 
would  haye  been  destructive ;  he  should  not  have 
provoked  a  battle,  nor  would  he  have  done  so  had 
he  known  that  Cafiarelli's  troops  were  united  to 
Souham's. 

On  the  other  hand,  Souham  should  by  all  means 
have  forced  on  an  action,  because  his  ground  va» 
strong,  his  retreat  open,  his  army  powerful  and 
compact,  his  soldiers  full  of  confidence,  his  lieute- 
'  nants  Clauzel,  Maucune,  and  Foy,  men  of  distin- 
guished talents,  able  to  second,  and  able  to  succeed 
him  in  the  chief  command.  The  chances  of  vic- 
tory and  the  profit  to  be  derived  were  great,  the 
chances  of  defeat,  and  the  dangers  to  be  incurred 
comparatively  small.  And  it  was  thus  indeed  that 
he  judged  the  matter  himself,  for  Maucune's  ad- 
vance was  intended  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  great 
iJ^B.  A?  battle,  and  the  English  general,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  willing  to  stand  the  trial.  But  generals  are  not 
absolute  masters  of  events,  and  as  the  extraneous 
influence  which  restrained  both  sides,  on  this 
occasion,  came  from  afar,  it  was  fitting  to  show  how, 
in  war,  movements,  distant,  and  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  those  immediately  under  a  general's 
eye,  will  break  his  measures,  and  make  him  appear 
undecided  or  foolish  when  in  truth  he  is  both  wise 
and  firm. 

While  Wellington  was  still  engaged  with  the 
siege,  the  cortez  made  him  commander  of  all  the 
Spanish  armies.  He  had  before  refused  this  re- 
^Mnsible  situation,  but  the  circumMaoces  were  now 
changed,  for  the  Spaniards,  having  lost  nearly  all 
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their  cavalry  and  guns  in  the  course  of  the  war,   *'^'''- 

could  not  safely  act,  except  in  conaexion  with  the 

Anglo-Portuguese  forces,  and  it  was  absolutely  OMofcit. 
necessary  that  one  head  should  direct.  The  English 
general  therefore  demanded  leave  of  his  own  go- 
vemnient  to  accept  the  offer,  although  he  observed, 
that  the  Spanish  troops  were  not  at  all  improTed  in 
their  discipline,  their  equipments,  or  their  military 
spirit ;  but  he  thought  that  conjoined  with  the 
British  they  might  behave  welt,  and  so  escape 
any  more  of  those  terrible  disasters  which  had  here- 
tofore overwhelmed  the  country  and  nearly  brought 
the  war  to  a  conclusion.  He  was  willing  to  save 
the  digni^  of  the  Spanish  government,  by  leaving 
it  a  certain  body  of  men  wherewith  to  operate  after 
its  own  plans  ;  but  that  he  might  exercise  his  own 
power  efficiently,  and  to  the  profit  of  the  troops 
under  himself,  he  desired  that  the  English  govern- 
ment would  vigorously  insist  upon  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  subsidy  to  the  payment  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  acting  with  the  British  army,  otherwise 
the  care  of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  said,  would  only 
cramp  his  own  operations. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Cortez,  his  acceptance  of  the 
offer  was  rendered  dependent  upon  the  assent  of 
hia  own  government ;  and  he  was  careful  to  guard 
himself  from  a  danger,  not  unlikely  to  arise,  namely, 
that  the  Cortez,  when  he  should  Bnally  accept  the 
offer,  would  in  virtue  of  that  acceptance  assume 
the  right  of  directing  the  whole  operations  of  the 
war.  The  intermediate  want  of  power  to  move  the 
Spanish  armies,  he  judged  of  little  consequence, 
because  hitherto  his  suggestions  having  been  cheer- 
folly  attended  to  by  the  Spanish  chiefs,  he  had  no 
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^xix.  'C^^o  t^o  expect  any  change  in  tbat  particular,  but 
~gi2 —  there  he  was  grievously  mistaken. 
oeubtt.  Previous  to  this  offer  the  Spanish  govemment 
had,  at  his  desire,  directed  Ballesteros  to  cross  the 
Morena,  and  place  himself  at  Alcaraz  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  ChiDchiila  fort,  where  joined  by  Cruz 
Murgeon,  by  Elio,  and  by  the  Partidas,  he  would 
have  had  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men,  would 
have  been  supported  by  Hill's  army,  and,  having 
the  mountains  behind  him  for  a  retreat,  could  have 
safely  menaced  the  enemy's  flank,  and  delayed  the 
march  against  Madrid  or  at  least  have  obliged  the 
king  to  leave  a  strong  corps  of  observation  to  watch 
him.  But  Ballesteros,  swelling  with  arrogant  folly, 
.'  never  moved  from  Grenada,  and  when  he  found 
I  that  Wellington  was  created  generalissimo,  he  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  appealing  to  the  Spanish  pride 
against  the  degradation  of  serving  under  a  foreigner; 
he  thus  sacrificed  to  his  own  spleen  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  with  a  result  he  little  expected ; 
for  while  he  judged  himself  a  man  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  Spain,  he  suddenly  found  himself  a 
criminal  and  nothing  more.  The  Cortez  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  who, 
indifferent  to  his  fate,  suffered  him  to  be  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Ceuta.  The  count  of  Abisbal  was  then 
declared  captain  general  of  Andalusia,  and  the 
duke  del  Parque  was  appointed  to  command  Bal- 
lesteros' army,  which  general  Venies  immediately  led 
by  Jaen  towards  La  Mancha,  but  Soult  was  then 
on  the  Tormes. 

That  marshal  united  with  the  king  on  the  3d  of 
October.  His  troops  required  rest,  his  numerous 
sick  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Valencian  hospitals,  and 
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Bis  first    interview  with  Joseph  was  of  a  warm  °^^- 
nature,  for  each  had  his  griefs  and  passions  to  de-  — — - — 
clare.     Finally  the  monarch  yielded  to  the  supe-  oewbec. 
rior  mental  power  of  his  opponent  and  resolved  to 
profit  from  his  great  military  capacity,  yet  reluc- 
tantly and  more  from  prudence  than  liking ;  for  the 
duke  of  Feltre,  minister  of  war  at  Paris,  although  *^^jj^- 
secretly  an  enemy  of  Soult,  and  either  believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe  in  the  foolish  chaises  of  dis- 
orderly ambition  made  against  that  commander,  op- 
posed any  decided  exercise  of  the  king's  authority 
until  the  emperor's  will  was  known  :  yet  this  would 
not  have  restrained  the  king  if  the  marshals  Jourdan 
and  Suchet  had  not  each  declined  accepting  the 
duke  of  Dalmatia's  command  when  Joseph  offered 
it  to  them. 

Soult's  first  operation  was  to  reduce  Chinchilla,  ctS2^'* 
a  well-constructed  fort,  which,  being  in  the  midst  K?^|'™' 
of  his  quarters,  commanded  the  great  roads  so  as  to 
oblige  his  army  to  move  under  its  fire  or  avoid  it 
by  circuitous  routes.  A  vigorous  defence  was 
expected,  but  on  the  6th  it  felt,  after  a  few  hours* 
attack;  for  a  thunder-storm  suddenly  arising  in  a 
clear  sky  had  discharged  itself  upon  the  fort,  and 
killed  the  governor  and  many  other  persons,  where- 
upon the  garrison,  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  a  super- 
stitious fear,  surrendered.  This  was  the  first  bitter 
fruit  of  Ballesteros'  disobedience,  for  neither  could 
Soult  have  taken  Chinchilla,  nor  scattered  his  troops, 
as  he  did,  at  Albacete,  Almanza,  Yecla,  and  Hellin, 
if  thir^  thousand  Spaniards  had  been  posted  be- 
tween Alcaraz  and  Chinchilla,  and  supported  by 
thirty  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  at  Toledo  under 
Hitl.  These  extended  quarters  were  however  es- 
sential for  the  feeding  of  the  French  general's  num- 
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"xix"  ^™»  ^^^  ^'^^i  covered  by  the  fort  of  Chinchilla, 
— ~ — his  troops  were  well  lodged,  his  great  convoys  of 
Aciobe'r.  sicit  and  maimed  men,  his  Spanbh  families,  and 
other  impediments,  safely  and  leisurely  sent  to 
Valencia,  while  his  cavalry  scouring  the  country  of 
La  Mancha  in  advance,  obliged  Bassecour  and  Villa 
Campa  to  fall  back  upon  Cuenca. 

The  detail  of  the  operations  which  followed,  be- 
longs to  another  place.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here, 
that  the  king,  being  at  the  head  of  more  than  seventy 
thousand  men,  was  enabled  without  risking  Valencia 
to  advance  towards-  the  Tagus,  having  previously 
sent  Soufaam  a  specific  order  to  combine  his  move- 
ments in  cooperation  but  strictly  to  avoid  fighting. 
General  Hill  also  finding  himself  threatened  by  such 
powerful  forces,  and  reduced  by  Ballesteros'  defec- 
tion to  a  simple  defence  of  the  Tag^s,  at  a  moment 
when  that  river  was  becoming  fordable  in  all  places, 
gave  notice  of  his  situation  to  lord  Wellington. 
Joseph's  letter  was  dispatched  on  the  1st,  and  six 
others  followed  in  succession  day  by  day,  yet  the  last 
carried  by  colonel  Lucotte,  aa  officer  of  the  royal  staff, 
first  reached  Souham ;  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  allies'  central  position,  and  from  the  Partidas, 
were  here  made  manifest;  for  Hill's  letter,  though 
only  dispatched  the  I7th,  reached  Wellington  at 
the  same  moment  that  Joseph's  reached  Souham. 
The  latter  general  was  thus  forced  to  relinquish  his 
^J*^^;  design  of  fighting  on  the  20th ;  nevertheless  having 
but  four  days'  provisions  left,  he  designed  when 
those  should  be  consumed,  to  attack  notwithstanding 
the  king's  prohibition,  if  Wellington  should  stilt  con- 
front him.  But  the  English  general  considering  that 
his  own  army,  already  in  a  very  critical  situation, 
would  be  quite  isolated  if  the  king  should,  as  was 
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most  probable,  force  the  allies  from  the  Tagus,  now  *'^*''* 
resolved,  though  with  a  bitter  pang,  to  raise  the  —  — — 
siege  and  retreat  so  far  as  would  enable  him  to  se-  octobM. 
cure  his  junction  with  Hill. 

While  the  armies  were  in  presence  some  fighting 
had  place  at  Burgos,  Dubreton  had  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  San  Roman 
and  was  driven  away  next  morning ;  and  now  in 
pursuance  of  Wellington's  determination  to  retreat, 
mines  of  destruction  were  formed  in  the  horn-work 
by  the  besiegers,  and  the  guns  and  stores  were  re- 
moved from  the  batteries  to  the  pare  at  Villa  Toro. 
But  the  greatest  part  of  the  draught  animals  had 
been  sent  to  Reynosa,  to  meet  the  powder  and  artil- 
lery coming  from  Santander,  and  hence,  the  eighteen- 
pounders  could  not  be  carried  off,  nor,  from  some 
error,  were  the  mines  of  destruction  exploded. 
The  rest  of  the  stores  and  the  howitzers  were  put 
in  march  by  the  road  of  Villaton  and  Frandovinez 
for  Celada  del  Camino.  Thus  the  siege  was  raised, 
after  five  assaults,  several  sallies  and  thirty-three 
days  of  investment,  during  which  the  besiegers 
lost  more  than  two  thousand  men  and  the  besieged 
six  hundred  in  killed  or  wounded ;  the  latter  had 
also  suffered  severely,  from  continual  labour,  want  of 
water,  and  bad  weather,  for  the  fortress  was  too 
small  to  afford  shelter  for  the  garrison  and  the 
greater  part  bivouacked  between  the  lines  of  de- 
fence. 


RETREAT    FROM    BURGOS. 

This  operation  was  commenced  on  the  night  of 
the  2 1  St  by  a  measure  of  great  nicety  and  boldness, 
for  the   road,    divaricating  at   Gamonal,    led   bysKPUn 
Villatoro  to  the  bridge  of  Villaton  on  the  one  hand, 
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■^51^  and  the  bridge  of  Burgos  on  the  other,  and  Wel- 
"  —  lington  chose  the  latter,  which  was  the  shortest, 
**"•'*'.  though  it  passed  the  Arlanzan  river  close  under  the 
guns  of  the  castte.  The  army  quitted  the  position 
after  dark  without  being  observed,  and  having  the 
artiliery-wheels  muffled  with  straw,  defiled  over 
the  bridge  of  Burgos  with  such  silence  and  cele- 
rity, that  Dubreton,  watchful  and  suspicious  as  he 
was,  knew  nothing  of  their  march  until  the  Parti- 
das,  failing  ia  nerve,  commenced  galloping ;  then 
he  poured  a  destructive  fire  down,  but  soon  lost 
the  range.  By  this  delicate  operation  the  infantry 
gained  Cellada  del  Camino  and  Hormillas  that 
night,  but  the  li^ht  cavalry  halted  at  Estepar  and 
the  bridge  of  Villa  Baniel.  Souham,  who  did  not 
discover  the  retreat  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
22d,  was  therefore  fain  to  follow,  and  by  a  forced 
march,  to  overtake  the  allies,  whereas,  if  Welling- 
ton to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  castle  had  gone  by  Vil- 
laton,  and  Frandovinez,  the  French  might  have 
forestalled  him  at  Cellada  del  Camino. 

The  23d  the  infantry  renewing  their  march 
crossed'the  Pisuerga,  at  Cordovitlas,  and  Torque- 
mada,  a  little  above  and  below  its  junction  with 
the  Arlanzan ;  but  while  the  main  body  made  this 
long  march,  the  French  having  passed  Burgos  in 
the  night  of  the  22d,  vigorously  attacked  the  allies* 
rear-guard.  This  was  composed  of  the  cavalry  and 
soihe  horse-artillery,  commanded  by  Norman  Ram- 
say and  Major  Dovniman;  of  two  battalions  of 
Germans  under  Colin  Halket ;  and  of  the  Partidas 
of  Marquinez  and  Sanchez,  the  latter  being  on  the 
left  of  the  Arlanzan  and  the  whole  under  the  c(HD- 
mand  of  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton.  The  piquets  of 
light   cavalry    were    vigorously   driven   from  the 
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bridge  of  Baniel  as  early  as  seven  o'clock  in  the  ^^y^' 
moraiDg ;  but  they  rallied  upon  their  reserves  and  —  ^- 
gained  the  Hormaza  stream  which  was  disputed  for  ocu*«. 
some  time,  and  a  charge  made  by  captain  Perse  of 
the  sixteenth  dragoons,  was  of  distinguished  bra- 
very. However  the  French  cavalry  finally  forced  the 
passage  and  the  British  retiring  behind  Cellada 
Camino  took  post  in  a  large  plain.  On  their  left 
was  a  range  of  hills  the  summit  of  which  was  occu' 
pied  by  the  Partida  of  Marquinez,  and  on  their  right 
was  the  Arlanzan,  beyond  which  Julian  Sanchez 
was  posted.  Across  the  middle  of  the  plain  run 
a  marshy  rivulet  cutting  the  main  road,  and  only 
passable  by  a  little  bridge  near  a  house  called  the 
Venta  de  Pozo,  and  half  way  between  this  stream 
and  Cellada  there  was  a  broad  ditch  with  a  second 
bridge  in  front  of  a  small  village.  Cotton  immedi- 
ately retired  over  the  marshy  stream,  leaving  Anson's 
horsemen  and  Halket's  infantry  as  a  rear-guard  be- 
yond the  ditch ;  and  Anson  to  cover  his  own  passage 
of  that  obstacle  left  the  eleventh  dragoons  and  the 
guns  at  Cellada  Camino,  which  was  situated  on  a 
gentle  eminence. 

COMBAT  OF  VENTA  DE  POZO. 

When  the  French  approached  Cellada,  major 
Money  of  the  eleventh,  who  was  in  advance,  gal- 
loping out  from  the  left  of  the  village  at  the  head 
of  two  squadrons,  overturned  their  leading  horse- 
men, and  the  artillery  plied  them  briskly  with  shot, 
but  the  main  body  advancing  at  a  trot  along  the  road 
soon  outflanked  the  British,  and  obliged  Money's 
squadrons  to  rejoin  the  rest  of,the  regiment  while 
the  guns  went  on  beyond  the  bridge  of  Venta  de 
Pozo.     Meanwhile  the  French  general  Curto  with 
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^ooK  ^  brigade  of  hussars  asceoded  the  hills  on  the  left, 

and  being  followed  by  Boyer's  dragoons,  put  Mar- 

octobw.  quinez'  Partida  to  flight;  but  a  deep  ravine  run 
.  along  the  foot  of  these  hills,  next  the  plain,  it  could 
only  be  passed  at  certain  places,  and  towards  the  first 
of  these  the  Partidas  galloped,  closely  chased  by 
the  hussars,  at  the  moment  when  the  leading  French 
squadrons  on  the  plain  were  forming  in  front  of 
Cellada  to  attack  the  eleventh  regiment.  The  lat- 
ter chained  and  drove  the  first  line  upon  the  second, 
but  then  both  lines  coming  forward  together,  the 
British  were  pushed  precipitately  to  the  ditch,  and 
got  over  by  the  bridge  with  some  difficulty,  though 
with  little  loss,  being  covered  by  the  fire  of  Hal- 
ket's  infantry  which  was  in  the  little  village  behind 
the  bridge. 

The  left  flank  of  this  new  line  was  already  turned 
by  the  hussars  on  the  hills,  wherefore  Anson  fell  back 
covered  by  the  sixteenth  dragoons,  and  in  good  ur- 
der,  with  design  to  cross  the  second  bridge  at 
Venta  de  Pozo  ;  during  this  movement  Marquinez' 
Partida  came  pouring  down  from  the  hills  in  full 
flight,  closely  pursued  by  the  French  hussars,  who 
mixed  with  the  fugitives,  and  the  whole  mass  fell 
upon  the  flank  of  the  sixteenth  dragoons ;  and  at 
the  same  moment,  these  last  were  also  charged  by 
the  enemy's  dragoons,  who  had  followed  them  over 
the  ditch.  The  commander  of  the  Partida  was 
wounded,  colonel  Pelly  with  another  officer,  and 
thirty  men  of  the  sixteenth,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  all  were  driven  in  confusion  upon  the 
reserves.  But  while  the  French  were  reforming 
their  scattered  squadrons  after  this  charge,  Anson 
got  his  people  over  the  bridge  of  Venta  de  Pozo 
and  drew  up  beyond  the  rivulet  and   to  the  left 
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of  the  road,  on  which  Halket's  battalions  and  the  *'j'y  ^• 

guDs  had  already  taken  post,  and  the   heavy  Ger 

man  cavalry,   an  imposing  mass,  stood  in  line  on  Ociobci. 
the  right,  and  farther  in  the  rear  than  the  artillery. 
Hitherto  the  action  had  been  sustained  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  but  now  Caffa- 
lelli's  horsemen  consisting  of  the  lancers  of  Berg, 
the  fifteenth  dragoons  and  some  squadrons  oC'gens 
iCanites"  all  fresh  men,  came  down  in  line  to  the 
rivulet,  and  6nding  it  impassable,   vi^ith   a  quick 
and  daring  decision  wheeled  to  their  right,   and 
despite  of   the  heavy  pounding  of  the  artillery, 
trotted  over  the  bridge,  and  again  formed  line,  in 
opposition    to  the    German  dragoons,    having  the 
stream  in  their  rear.     The  position  was  dangerous 
but  th^  were  full  of  mettle,  and  ttiough  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  let  too  many  come  over,  chai^;ed 
with  a  rough  shock  and  broke  the  right,  the  French 
left  had  the  advantage  and  the  others  rallied  ;  then 
a  close  and  furious  sword  contest  had  place,  but 
the   "gens  d'armea"   fought  so   fiercely,   that  the 
Germans,    maugre    their  size    and   courage,    lost 
ground   and  finally  gave  way  in  disorder.    The 
French  followed  on  the  spur  with  shrill  and  eager 
cries,  and  Anson's  brigade  which  was  thus   out- 
flanked and  threatened  on  both  sides,  fell  back  also, 
but  not  happily,   for  Boyer  s  dragoons  having  con- 
tinued their  march  by  the  hills  to  the  village  of  Bal- 
baccs  there  crossed  the  ravine  and  came  thundering 
in  on  the  left.    Then  the  British  ranks  were  broken, 
the  regiments  got  intermixed,  and  all  went  to  the 
rear    in  confusion ;    finally  however  the  Germans, 
having  extricated  themselves  from  their  pursuers 
turned  and  formed  a  fresh  line  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  the  others  rallied  upon  them. 
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■^oo"^  The  ^'getts  d'armes'"  and  lancers,  who  had 
-  ■  suffered  severely  from  the  artillery,  as  well  as  in 
ociobCT.  the  sword-fight,  now  halted,  but  Boyer's  dragoons 
forming  ten  squadrons,  again  came  to  the  chai^ 
and  with  the  more  confidence  that  the  allies'  ranks 
appeared  still  confused  and  wavering.  When  with- 
in a  hundred  yards,  the  German  officers  rode  gal- 
lantly out  to  6ght,  and  their  men  followed  a  short 
way,  but  the  enemy  was  too  powerful,  disorder  and 
tumult  again  ensued,  the  swiftness  of  the  English 
horses  alone  prevented  a  terrible  catastrophe,  and 
though  some  favourable  ground  enabled  the  line 
to  reform  once  more,  it  was  only  to  be  again 
broken.  However  Wellington,  who  was  present, 
had  placed  Halket's  infantry  and  the  guns  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cover  the  cavalry,  and  they  remained  tran- 
quil until  the  enemy,  in  full  pursuit  after  the  last 
charge,  came  galloping  down  and  lent  their 
left  flank  to  the  infantry ;  then  the  power  of  this 
arm  was  made  manifest ;  a  tempest  of  bullets  emp- 
tied the  French  saddles  by  scores,  and  their  hitherto 
victorious  horsemen  afler  three  fruitless  attempts  to 
charge,  each  weaker  than  the  other,  reined  up  and 
drew  off  to  the  hills,  the  British  cavalry  covered 
by  the  infantry  made  good  their  retreat  to  Quin- 
tana  la  Puente  near  the  Pisuerga,  and  the  bivouacs 
of  the  enemy  were  established  at  Villadrigo.  The 
loss  in  this  combat  was  very  considerable  on  both 
sides,  the  French  suffered  most,  but  they  took 
a  colonel  and  seventy  other  prisoners,  and  they  had 
before  the  fight,  also  captured  a  small  commissariat 
store  near  Burgos. 

While  the  rear-guard  was  thus  engaged,  drunken- 
ness and  insubordination,  the  usual  concomitants 
of  an  English  retreat,  were  exhibited  at  Torqueraa- 
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da,  where  tbe  well-stored  wine-vaults  became  the   chap. 

prey  of  the  soldiery:  it  is  said,  that  twelve  thou- ^ 

sand  men  were  to  be  seen  at  ODe  time  in  a  state  of  o^E^',. 
helpless  inebriety.  This  commencement  was  bad, 
and  the  English  general,  who  had  now  retreated 
some  fifty  miles,  seeing  the  enemy  so  hot  and  mena- 
cing in  pursuit,  judged  it  fitting  to  check  his  course; 
for  though  the  arrangements  were  surprisingly  well 
combined,  the  means  of  transport  were  so  scan^  and 
the  weather  so  bad,  that  the  convoys  of  sick  and 
wounded  were  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Duero. 
Wherefore,  having  with  a  short  march  crossed  the 
Carion  river  on  the  24th  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Pisuerga,  he  turned  and  halted  behind  It. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  a  regiment  of  the  guards, 
and  by  detachments  coming  from  Comna,  and 
hia  position  extending  from  Villa  Muriel  to  Due- 
nas  below  the  meeting  of  the  vraters,  was  strong. 
The  troops  occupied  a  range  of  hills,  lofty,  yet  de- 
scending with  an  easy  sweep  to  the  Carion;  that 
river  covered  the  front,  and  the  Pisuerga  did  the  same 
by  the  right  wing.  A  detachment  had  been  left  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  of  Banos  on  the  Pisuerga;  colonel 
Campbell  with  abattalioo  of  the  royals  was  sent  to  aid 
the  Spaniards  in  destroying  the  bridges  at  Palencia ; 
and  in  Wellington's  immediate  front  some  houses 
and  convents  beyond  the  rivers,  furnished  good 
posts  to  cover  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  of 
Muriel  and  San  Isidro  on  the  Carion,  and  that  of 
Dnenas  on  the  Pisuerga. 

Souham  excited  by  his  success  on  the  23d  fol- 
lowed from  Villadrigo  early  on  the  24th,  and  having 
cannonaded  the  rear-guard  at  Torquemada  passed 
the  Pisuerga.  He  immediately  directed  Foy's  divi- 
sion upon  Palencia,  and  ord«red  Maucune  with  the 
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"xix"'    ^v*°<^^  guard  to  pursue  the  allies  to  the  bridges 

of  Bancs,  Isidro,  and  Muriel ;  but  he  baited  himself 

October,  at  Magoz,  aild,  if  fame  does  not  lie,  because  the  num- 
ber of  French  drunkards  at  Torquemada  were  even 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  British  army. 


COMBAT    ON    THE    CARION. 

Before  the  enemy  appeared,  the  summits  of  the 
hills  were  crowned  by  the  allies,  all  the  bridges 
were  mined  and  that  of  San  Isidro  was  strongly 
protected  by  a  convent  which  was  filled  with  troops. 
The  left  of  the  position  was  equally  strong,  yet 
general  Oswald,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England 
and  taken  the  command  of  the  fifth  division  on  the 
instant,  overlooked  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  dry  bed  of  a  canal  with  high  banks, 
which,  on  his  side,  run  parallel  with  the  Carion, 
and  he  had  not  occupied  the  village  of  Muriel  in 
sufficient  strength.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Foy 
reached  Palencia,  where,  according  to  some  French 
writers,  a  treacherous  attempt  was  made  under  cover 
of  a  parley,  to  kill  him  ;  he  however  drove  the  allies 
with  some  loss  from  the  town  and  in  such  haste 
that  all  the  bridges  were  abandoned  in  a  perfect 
condition,  and  the  French  cavalry  crossing  the  river 
and  spreading  abroad  gathered  up  both  baggage 
and  prisoners.- 

This  untoward  event  obliged  Wellington  to  throw 
back  his  left,  composed  of  the  fifth  division  and  the 
Spaniards,  at  Muriel,  thus  ofiering  two  fronts,  the 
one  facing  Palencia,  the  other  the  Carion.  Oswald's 
error  then  became  manifest ;  for  Maucune  havingdis- 
persed  the  eighth  ca^adores  who  weredefeodingaford 
between  Muriel  and  San  Isidro,  fell  with  a  strong 
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body  of  infantry  and  guns  upon  the  allies  at  Muriel,    chap. 

and  this  at  the  moment  when  the  mine  having  been 

exploded,  the  party  covering  the  bridge  were  pass-  October. 
ing  the  broken  arch  by  means  of  ladders.  The 
play  of  the  mine  which  was  effectual,  checked 
the  advance  of  the  French  for  an  instant,  but 
suddenly  a  horseman  darting  out  at  full  speed 
from  the  column,  rode  down  under  a  flight  of 
bullets,  to  the  bridge,  calling  out  that  he  was  a 
deserter ;  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  chasm  made 
by  the  explosion,  and  then  violently  checking  his 
foaming  horse,  held  up  his  hands,  exclaiming 
that  he  was  a  lost  man,  and  with  hurried  accents 
asked  if  there  was  no  ford  near.  The  good-na- 
tured soldiers  pointed  to  one  a  little  way  off  and 
the  gallant  fellow  having  looked  earnestly  for  a  few 
moments  as  if  to  fix  the  exact  point,  wheeled  his 
horse  round,  kissed  bis  hand  in  derision,  and  bend- 
ing over  his  saddle-bow  dashed  back  to  his  own 
comrades,  amidst  showers  of  shot,  and  shouts  of 
laughter  from  both  sides.  The  next  moment 
Maucune's  column  covered  by  a  concentrated  Bre 
of  guns  passed  the  river  at  the  ford  thus  dis- 
covered, made  some  prisoners  in  the  village,  and 
lined  the  dry  bed  of  the  canal. 

Lord  Wellington  who  came  up  at  this  instant  imme- 
diately turned  some  guns  upon  the  enemy  and  desired 
that  the  village  and  canal  might  be  retaken ;  Oswald 
thought  that  they  could  not  be  held,  yet  Wellington, 
whose  retreat  was  endangered  by  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  on  that  side  of  the  river  was  peremptory ;  he 
ordered  one  brigade  under  general  Barnes  to  attack 
the  main  body,  while  another  brigade  under  general 
Pringle,  cleared  the  canal,  and  he  strengthened  the 
left  with  the  Spanish  troops  and  Brunswickers.    A 
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KfOK   very  sbarp  fire  of  artillery  and  musquetry  ensued, 

and  the  allies  suffered  some  loss,  especially  by  cao- 

otiobv.  non-shot  which  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
plumped  into  the  reserves.  The  Spaniards,  unequal 
to  any  regular  movement,  got  into  confusion,  and 
were  falling  back,  when  their  fiery  countiynian 
Migfuel  Alava,  running  to  their  head,  with  exhor- 
tation and  example,  for  though  wounded  he  would 
not  retire,  ui^ed  them  forward  to  the  fight ;  finally 
the  enemy  was  driven  over  the  river,  the  vil- 
lage was  reoccupied  in  force,  and  the  canal  was 
lined  by  the  allied  troops.  During  these  events  at 
Villa  Muriel,  other  troops  attempted  without  suc- 
cess to  seize  the  bridge  of  San  Isidro,  and  the  mine 
was  exploded;  but  they  were  more  fortunate  at 
the  bridge  of  Banos  on  the  Pisuerga,  for  the  mine 
there  failed,  and  the  French  cavalry  galloping 
over,  made  both  the  working  and  covering  party 
prisoners. 

The  strength  of  the  position  was  now  sapped, 
for  Souham  could  assemble  his  army  on  the  allies' 
left,  by  Palencia,  and  force  them  to  an  action  with 
their  back  upon  the  Pisuerga,  or  he  could  pass  that 
river  on  his  own  left,  and  forestall  them  on  the 
Duero  at  Tudela.  If  Wellington  pushed  his  army 
over  the  Pisuei^  by  the  bridge  of  Duenas,  Souham, 
having  the  initial  movement,  might  be  first  on  the 
ground,  and  could  attack  the  heads  of  the  allied  co- 
lumns while  Foy's  division  came  down  on  the  rear.  If 
Wellington,  by  a  rapid  movement  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pisuei^a,  endeavoured  to  cross  at 
Cabezon,  which  was  the  next  bridge  in  his  rear,  and 
so  gain  the  Duero,  Souham  by  moving  along  the 
left  bank,  might  fall  upon  him  while  in  march  to 
the  Duero,   and  hampered  between  that  river  the 
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Pisuei^  and  the  Esquevilla,  An  action  under  ™*'* 
such  circumstances  would  have  been  formidable,  ■  -  — 
and  the  English  general  once  cut  off  from  the  Duero  October, 
must  have  retired  through  Valladolid  and  Simancas 
to  Tordesillas,  or  Toro,  giving  up  his  communica- 
'  tioQS  with  Hill.  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs 
Wellington  made  no  delay.  He  kept  good  watch 
upon  the  left  of  the  Pisuei^a,  and  knowing  that  the 
ground  there  was  rugged,  and  the  roads  narrow  and 
bad,  while  on  the  right  bank  they  were  good  and 
wide,  sent  his  baggage  in  the  night  to  Valladolid, 
and  withdrawing  the  troops  before  day-break  on 
the  26th,  made  a  clean  march  of  sixteen  miles  to 
Cabezon,  where  he  passed  to  the  left  of  the  Pisuei^ 
and  barricaded  and  mined  the  bridge.  Then 
sending  a  detachment  to  hold  the  bridge  of  Tudela 
on  the  Duero  behind  him,  he  caused  the  seventh 
division,  under  lord  Dalhousie,  to  secure  the  bridges 
of  Valladolid,  Simancas,  and  Tordesillas.  His  retreat 
behind  the  Duero,  which  river  was  now  in  full 
water,  being  thus  assured,  he  again  halted,  partly 
because  the  ground  was  favourable,  partly  to  give 
the  commissary  general  Kennedy  time  for  some-in-  \ 
dispensible  arrangements. 

This  functionary,  who  had  gone  to  England  sick 
in  the  latter  aid  of  1811,  and  had  returned  to  the 
army  only  the  day  before  the  siege  of  But^os  was 
raised,  in  passing  from  Lisbon  by  Badajoz  to  Ma- 
drid, and  thence  to  Burgos,  discovered  that  the  inex- 
perience of  the  gentleman  who  conducted  the  depart- 
ment during  his  absence  had  been  productive  of  some 
serious  errors.  The  magazines  established  between 
Lisbon  and  Badajos,  and  from  thence  by  Almaraz  to 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  for  the  supply  of  the  army 
in  Madrid,  had  not  been  removed  again  when  the 
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BOOK    retreat  commenced,  and  Soult  would    have  found 

them  full,  if  his  march  had  been  made  rapidly  on 

octobeV.  that  side ;  on  the  other  hand  the  magazines  on  the 
line  of  operations,  between  Lisbon  and  Salamanca, 
were  nearly  empty.  Kennedy  had  therefore  the 
double  task  on  hand  to  remove  the  magazines  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  bring  up  stores  * 
upon  the  line  of  the  present  retreat ;  and  his  dispo- 
sitions were  not  yet  completed  when  Wellington 
desired  him  to  take  measures  for  the  removal  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  every  other  incumbrance, 
fromSalamanca,promis)ngtohold  his  actual  position 
on  the  Pisuerga  until  the  operation  was  effected.  Now 
there  was  sudicient  means  of  transport  for  the 
occasion,  but  the  negligence  of  many  medical  and 
escorting  officers,  conducting  the  convoys  of  sick  to 
the  rear,  and  the  consequent  bad  conduct  of  the 
soldiers,  for  where  the  officers  are  careless  the 
soldierswill  be  licentious, produced  the  worst  effects. 
Such  outrages  were  perpetrated  on  the  inhabitants 
along  the  whole  line  of  march  that  terror  was  every 
where  predominant,  and  theill-useddrivers  and  mule- 
teers deserted,  some  with,  some  without  their  cattle, 
by  hundreds.  Hence  Kennedy's  operation  in  some 
measure  failed,  the  greatest  distress  was  incurred, 
'  and  the  commissariat  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
'  animals  and  carriages  employed  ;  the  villages  were 
abandoned,  and  the  under-commissaries  were  be- 
wildered, or  paralyzed,  by  the  terrible  disorder  thus 
spread  along  the  line  of  communication. 

Souham  having  repaired  the  bridges  on  the 
Canon,  resumed  the  pursuit  on  the  26th,  by  the 
right  of  the  Pisuerga,  being  deterred  probably  from 
moving  to  the  left  bank,  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  by  the  king's  orders  not  to  risk  a  serious 
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action.     In  the  morning  of  the  27th  his  whole  army    '^^^^■ 

was  collected  in  front  of  Cubezon,  but  he  contented 

himself  with  a  cannonade  and  a  display  of  his  otiow. 
force ;  the  former  cost  the  allies  colonel  Robe  of  the 
artillery,  a  practised  officer  and  a  worthy  roan  ;  the 
latter  enabled  the  English  general,  for  the  first 
time,  to  discover  the  numbers  he  bad  to  contend 
with,  and  they  convinced  him  that  he  could  hold 
neither  the  Pisuerga  nor  the  Duero  permanently. 
However  his  object  being  to  gain  time,  he  held  his 
position,  and  when  the  French,  leaving  a  division  in 
front  of  Cabezon,  extended  their  right,  by  Cigales 
and  Valladolid,  to  Simancas,  he  caused  the  bridges  at 
the  two  latter  places  to  be  destroyed  in  succession. 

Congratulating  himself  that  he  had  not  fought 
in  front  of  Burgos  with  so  powerful  an  army, 
Wellington  now  resolved  to  retire  behind  the  Buero 
and  finally,  if  pressed,  behind  the  Tormes.  But 
as  the  troops  on  the  Tagus  would  then  be  ex- 
posed to  a  flank  attack,  similar  to  thf.t  which  the 
siege  of  Bui^s  had  been  raised  to  avoid  on  his 
own  part ;  and  as  this  would  be  more  certain  if  any 
ill  fortune  befell  the  troops  on  the  Duero,  he  or- 
dered Hill  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  the  Tagus 
at  once  and  retreat,  giving  him  a  discretion  as  to 
the  line,  but  desiring  him,  if  possible,  to  come  by 
the  Guadarama  passes ;  for  he  designed,  if  all  went 
well,  to  unite  on  the  Adaja  river  in  a  central  posi- 
tion, intending  to  keep  Souham  in  check  with  a 
part  of  his  army,  and  with  the  remainder  to  fall 
upon  Soult. 

On  the  28th  Souham,  still  extending  his  right, 
with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  allies  by  turning  their 
left,  endeavoured  to  force  the  bridges  at  Valladolid  8«piuG. 
and  Simancas  on  the  Pisuerga,  and  that  of  Torde- 
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w«K   sillas  on  the  Ducto.    The  first  was  easily  defended 

by  the  main   body   of  l^ie  seventh   divisioft,    bilt 

ocub^.  Halket,  an  able  officer,  finding  the  French  strobg 
and  eager  at  the  second,  de^royed  it,  and  detached 
the  regiment  of  Bninswick  Oels  to  ruin  that  of 
Tordesillas.  ft  was  done  tn  lime,  and  a  tower  be- 
hind the  ruins  was  occupied  by  a  detachment,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  Bninswickers  took  |>ost  in  a 
pine-wood  at  some  distance.  The  French  arrived 
and  seenoed  for  somfe  time  at  a  loss,  but  very  soon 
sixty  French  officers  and  non-commissioned  officws, 
headed  by  captain  Gningret,  a  daring  man,  form^ 
a  small  raft  to  hold  their  atins  and  clothes,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  water,  holding  their  swoWls 
with  their  teeth,  and  swimming  and  poshing  their 
raft  before  them.  Under  protection  of  a  eantatft- 
ade,  they  thus  crossed  this  great  river,  Ihttttgh 
!t  Was  in  full  and  strong  ^^ter,  and  the  Weather 
Very  cold,  and  having  reached  the  t»ther  aide,  naked 
as  they  »ere,  stormed  the  tower.  The  Brunswick 
i^giment  then  abandoned  its  position,  and  these 
gallant  sddiers  Vemahied  masters  of  Ae  bric^. 

Wellington  having  heard  of  the  attack  at  Sknancas, 
and  having  seen  the  whole  FVench  attny  In  march 
to  its  right  along  the  hill  beyond  the  t*isuerga  eta 
the  evening  of  the  28th,  destroyed  the  bridges  at 
Valladolid  and  Cabe^on,  and  crosed  the  DUero  at 
Tudela  and  Puente  de  Duero  oil  tfie  29th,  but 
"scarcely  had  he  effected  this  operation  *hfth  intel- 
ligence of  Guingret's  splendid  acticin  at  Tordesillas 
reached  him.  With  the  instant  decision  of  a  great 
captain  he  marched  by  hi.4  left,  and  having  Reached 
the  heights  between  Rueda  and  Torde^llas  on  the 
30th,  fronted  the  enemy  and  forbad  further  progress" 
on   that    point ;    the    bridge    was   indeed    already 
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repaired  by  the  French,  but  Souham's  maiu  body  ch*p- 

hid  not  yet  arrived,    and  Wellington's  menacing 

position  was  too  significant  to  be  misunderstood.  Hov«robet 
The  bridges  of  Toro  and  Zamora  were  now  de- 
stroyed by  detachments,  and  though  the  French, 
spreading  along  the  river  bank,  commenced  repair" 
ing  the  former,  the  junction  with  Hill's  army  was 
insured ;  and  the  English  general,  judging  that  the 
bridge  of  Toro  conld  not  be  restored  for  several 
days,  even  hoped  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Duero 
permanently,  because  he  expected  that  Hill,  of 
iriiose  operations  it  is  now  time  to  speak^  would  be 
00  the  Adaja  by  the  3d  «f  November. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FRKNCH    PASSAGE    OF   THE   TAGUS — RETREAT 
FROM    MADRID. 

^°°^  King  Joseph's  first  intention  was  to  unite  a  great 
— — — —  part  of  Suchet's  forces  as  welt  as  Soult's  with  his 
Octobiir.  own,  and  Soult,  probably  influenced  by  a  false  re- 
port that  Ballesteros  had  actually  reached  La 
Mancha,  ui^ed  this  measure.  Suchet  resisted,  ob- 
serving that  Valencia  must  be  defended  against  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Anglo-Sicitian  and  Spanish 
armies  at  Alicant,  and  the  more  so  that,  until  the 
French  army  could  cross  the  Tagus  and  open  a  new 
line  of  communication  with  Zar^^za,  Valencia 
would  be  the  only  base  for  the  king's  operations. 
Joseph  then  resolved  to  incorporate  a  portion  of  the 
army  of  the  south  with  the  army  of  the  centre, 
giving  the  command  to  Drouet,  who  was  to  move 
by  the  road  of  Cuenca  and  Tarancon  towards  the 
Tagus;  but  this  arrangement,  which  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  advance  Drouet's  au- 
thority, was  displeasing  to  Soult.  He  urged  that 
bis  army,  so  powerfully  constituted,  physically  and 
morally,  as  to  be  the  best  in  the  Peninsula,  owed 
its  excellence  to  its  peculiar  organization  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  break  that  up.  Nor  was 
there  any  good  reason  for  this  change;  for  if 
Joseph    only    wished    to   have  a  strong   body    of 
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troops  on  the  Cuenca  road,  the  army  of  the  centre    chap- 
could  be  reinforced  with  one  or  two  divisions,  and  - 


the  whole  could  unite  again  on  the  Tagus  without  October, 
injury  to  the  army  of  the  south.  It  would  however 
be  better,  he  said,  to  incorporate  the  army  of  the 
centre  with  the  army  of  the  south  and  march  alto- 
gether by  the  road  of  San  Clemente,  leaving  only  a 
few  troops  on  the  Cuenca  road,  who  might  be  rein- 
forced by  Suchet.  But  if  the  king's  plan  arose 
from  a  desire  to  march  in  person  with  a  large  body 
he  could  do  so  with  greater  dignity  by  joining  the 
army  of  the  south,  which  was  to  act  on  the  main 
line  of  operations.  Joseph's  reply  was  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  obey  or  retire  to  France,  and  Drouet 
marched  to  Cuenca. 

Soult'a  army  furnished  thirty-five  thousand  infantry, 
six  thousand  excellent  cavalry  under  arms  with  se-  impttM 
Tenty-two  guns,  making  with  the  artillerymen  a  total  n^^ss. 
of  forty-six  thousand  veteran  combatants.  The  army 
of  the  centre  including  the  king's  guards  furnished 
about  twelve  thousand,  of  which  two  thousand  were 
good  cavalry  with  twelve  guns.      Thus  fifty-eight  J»"pi>'« 
thousand  fighting  men,  eight  thousand  being  cavalry,  <)«>«. 
with  eighty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  were  put  in  mo- 
tion to  drive  Hill  from  the  T^us.     Joseph's  project 
was  to  pass  that  river,  and  operate  against  Welling- 
ton's rear,  if  he  should  continue  the  siege  of  Bur- 
gos ;  but  if  he  concentrated  on  the  Tagus,  Souham 
was  in  like  manner  to  operate  on  his  rear  by  Aranda  ooiciai  p>- 
de  Duero,  and  the  Soniosierra,  sending  detachments  ihTB^a 
tovrards   Guadalaxara  to  be  met  by  other  detach-  'msh. 
ments,    coming  from  the    king    through  Sacedon. 
Finally  if  Wellington,  as  indeed  happened,  should 
abandon    both    Burgos   and    Madrid,    the    united 
French    forces  were   to   drive    him   into    Portugal. 
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wx^  The  conveying  of  SouU's  convoys  of  sick  men  tft 

ValcDcia  and  other  difficulties,  retarded  the  con>- 

1813.  .  ,      ,  .      , 

October,  mencement  of  operations  to  the  king  s  great  discoa- 

tent,  and  meanwhile  he  became  very  uneasy  for  his 
supplies,  because  the  people  of  La  Mancha,  still 
remembering  Montbrun's  devastations,  viete  flying 
with  their  beasts  and  grain,  and  from  frequent  re- 
petition, were  become  exceedingly  expert  in  evad- 
ing the  researches  of  the  foragers.  Such  however 
is  the  advantage  of  discipline  and  order,  that  white 
La  Mancha  was  thus  desolated  from  fear,  confidence 
and  tranquillity  reigned  in  Valencia. 

However  on  the  18th  of  October  Joseph  marched 
from  Requena  upon  Cuenca,  where  he  found  Droaet 
with  a  division  of  Soult's  infantry  and  some  cavalry. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Tarancon,  which  was  the 
only  artillery  road,  on  that  side,  leading  to  tlie 
Tagus,  and  during  this  time  Soult  marched  by  San 
Clemente  upon  Ocana  and  Aranjuez.  General  HOI 
inunediately  sent  that  notice  to  Lord  Wellington 
which  caused  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  but  he  was 
in  no  fear  of  the  enemy,  for  he  had  withdrawn  all 
his  outposts  and  united  his  whole  force  behind  the 
Tagus.  His  right  was  at  Toledo,  bis  left  at  Fuente 
Duenas,  and  there  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  extending  as  far  as 
Talavera.  The  Tagus  was  however  fordable,  from  its 
junction  with  the  Jarama  near  Aranjuez,  upwards ; 
and  moreover,  this  part  of  the  line,  weak  from  its 
extent,  could  not  easily  be  supported,  and  the  troops 
guarding  it,  would  have  been  too  distant  from  the 
point  of  action  if  the  French  should  operate  against 
Toledo.  Hill  therefore  drew  his  left  behind  the  Ta- 
juna  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Jarama,  and  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Tagus.    His  right  occupied 


very  strong  ground  from  Anoyer  to  Toledo,  he  de-   chip. 
stroyed  the,  bridges,  at  Arai^aez,  ^^  securing  that - 


beloyr  the  con^uence  of  the  Jara^i^  an^  H^^res,  ocub^. 
called  the  Puepte  Larga,  t)ireir  QMc  ^f  boats  oveip 
ttte  former  river  a  little  above  Qayfln^.  The  light 
dlTiaioD  an^  EUip'^  trpops  forming  the  extreme  left 
were  directed  to  march  uppq  ArgaQ^^^  4n4  the  head- 
quarters were  f^i^ed  at  Qieopofuelos. 

The  bulk  of  the  troops  were  thus  held  in  hand, 
re^y  to  move  tq  any  nieiiaced  point,  an<]  as  Sker- 
rit's  brigade  bdd  ju^t  arrived  from  Cadiz,  there  was, 
including  the  Spanish  regulars,  forty  thousand  fnen 
in  line,  and  a  multitude  of  partidas  were  hovering 
about  The  lateral  ppmmunicatioos  Wei's  easy  and 
the  scouts  passing  over  the  bridge  of  Toledo  covered 
all  tbe  country  beyond  the  Tagus-  In  this  state  of 
affaire  the  bridges  at  each  end  of  the  line  furnished 
the  means  of  sallying  upon  the  flanks  of  any  force 
attapking  the  fropt;  the  French  must  have  made 
several  iqarctes  to  force  the  right,  apd  on  the  left 
the  Jarama  with  its  marshy  banks,  and  its  many 
confluents,  offered  several  positions,  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Madrid. 

Prouet  passed  the  T^;us  the  29th  at  the  aban- 
doned fords  of  Fuente  Duenas  and  Villa  Mauriqup, 
and  the  king,  with  his  guards,  repaired  to  Zarza  de  la 
Cruz.  Meanwhile  Soult  whose  divisions  were  comii^ 
fast  up  to  Ocana,  restored  the  bridge  of  Aranjuez, 
and  passed  the  Tagus  also  with  his  advanced  guard. 
On  the  30th  he  attacked  General  Colp  who  com- 
manded at  the  Puente  ^rga  with  seyera}  regiments 
fuod  some  gups,  but  though  the  mines  failed  and 
the  French  attempted  to  carry  the  bridge  with  the 
bayonet  they  were, vigorously  repulsed  by  the  forty- 
seventh  under  Colopel  Skerrit.     After  a  heavy  cao- 
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"xix*^   nonade  and  a  sharp  musketry  which  cost  the  allies 
-sixty  meD,     Soult    relinquished    the    attempt  and 


oaobBr.  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  main  body.  HadthePueote 

Larga  been  forced,  the  fourth  division  which  was  at 

9^t'i     Anover  would  have  been  cut  off  from  Madrid,  but 

retpaoA-   the  weathcF  beinGT  thick  and  rainy,  Soult  could  not 

thiking,  discover  what   supporting  lorce  was  on   the  high 

land    of  Valdemoro  behind    the    bridge   and    was 

afraid  to  push  forward  too  fast. 

The  king  discontented  with  this  cautious  mode  of 
proceeding  noiy  designed  to  operate  by  Toledo,  but 
during  the  night  the  Puente  Laiga  was  abandoned, 
and  Soult,  being  still  in  doubt  of  Hill's  real  object, 
advised  Joseph  to  unite  the  army  of  the  centre  at 
Arganda  and  Chinchon,  throwing  bridges  for  retreat 
at  Villa  Maurique'and  Fuente  Duenas  as  a  precau- 
tion in  case  a  battle  should  take  place.  Hill's 
movement  was  however  a  decided  retreat,  which 
would  have  commenced  twenty-four  hours  sooner 
but  for  the  failure  of  the  mines  and  the  combat  at 
the  Puente  Larga.  Wellington's  orders  had  reached 
him  at  the  moment  when  Soult  first  appeared  on  the 
Tagus,  and  the  affair  was  so  sudden,  that  the  light 
division,  which  had  just  come  from  Alcala  to  Ar- 
ganda to  close  the  left  of  the  position,  was  obliged, 
without  halting,  to  return  again  in  the  night,  the 
total  journey  being  nearly  forty  miles. 

Wellington,  foreseeing  that  it  might  be  difficult 
for  Hill  to  obey  bis  instructions,  had  given  him  a 
discretionary  power  to  retire  either  by  the  valley 
of  the  T^us,  or  by  the  Guadarama ;  and  a  position 
taken  up  in  the  former,  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy, 
would  have  prevented  the  king  from  passing  the 
Guadarama,  and  at  the  same  time  have  covered 
Lisbon ;  whereas  a  retreat  by  the  Guadarama  ex- 
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posed  Lisbon.     Hill,  thinking  the  valley   of  the  chap. 

T^us,  in  that  advanced  season,  would  not  support 

the  French   army,  and  knowing  Wellington  to  be  oooUtV. 
pressed  by  superior  forces  in  the  north,  chose  the 
Guadarama.    Wherefore,  burning  his  pontoons,  and  i 
causing  La  China  and  the  stores  remaining  there  to  /' 
be  destroyed  in  the  night  of  the  30th,  he  retreated 
by  different  roads,  and  united  his  army  on  the  31st 
of  October   near    Majadahonda.      Meanwhile    the 
magazines   along  '  the   line   of  conununication  to 
Badajos  were,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  in  danger 
if  the  enemy  had  detached  troops  to  seize  them, 
neither   were   the  removal   and  destruction  of  the 
stores  in  Madrid  effected  without  disorders  of  a 
singular  nature. 

The  municipality  had  demanded  all  the  provision 
remaining  there  as  if  they  wanted  them  for  the  enemy, 
and  when  this  was  refused,  they  excited  a  mob  to 
attack  the  magazines ;  some  firing  even  took  place, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  fourth  division  was  re- 
quired to  restore  order ;  a  portion  of  wheat  was  finally 
given  to  the  poorest  of  the  people,  and  Madrid  was 
abandoned.  It  was  affecting  to  see  the  earnest 
and  true  friendship  of  the  population.  Men  and 
women,  and  children,  crowded  around  the  troops 
bewailing  their  departure.  They  moved  with  them 
in  one  vast  mass,  for  more  than  two  miles,  and  left 
their  houses  empty  at  the  very  instant  when  the 
French  cavalry  scouts  were  at  the  gates  on  the  other 
side.  Thb  emotion  was  distinct  from  political  feel- 
ing, because  there  was  a  very  strong  French  party  | 
in  Madrid ;  and  amongst  the  causes  of  wailing  the 
retam  of  the  plundering  and  cruel  partidas,  un- 
checked by  the  presence  of  the  British,  was  very 
loudly  proclaimed.     The  "Madrilenos"  have  h — 
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B^oc  aUgmatiz^d  aa  a  savage  and  faithless  pegple,  the 
"-  British  array  found  them  patient,  gentle,  generous, 
ooobcf.  and  loyal ;  nor  is  this  fact  to  be  disputed,  because 
of  the  riot  which  occurred  in  the  destruction  of  the, 
magaainea,  for  the  proviaiops  ha4  been  obtained  by 
requisition  from  the  country  around  Madrid,  under 
an  agreemePt  with  the  Spanish  government  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  natural  for  tb^ 
people,  eifcjted  as  tbey  were  by  the  authoritiw,  to 
endeavour  to  get  their  own  flour  back,  rather  than 
have  it  destroyed  when  they  were  starving. 

With  the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  marched 
Penne  Villemur,  Morillo.  and  Carlos  D'Espana,  and 
it  was  Wellington's  wish  that  Elio,  Qassecour,  and 
Villa  Carapa  should  now  throw  themselves  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tagua,  and  crossing  the  bridge  of  Arzo- 
bUpo,  join  Ballesteros's  army,  now  under  .Virues. 
A  great  body  of  men,  including  the  Portuguese 
regiments  left  by  HiU  in  EstremEulura,  would  thus 
have  been  placed  on  the  flank  of  any  French  anny 
marching  upon  LUbon,  and  if  the  enemy  neglected 
this  line,  the  Spaniards  could  operate  against  Madrid 
or  against  Suchet  at  pleasure.  Elio,  however*  being 
cut  off  from  Hill  by  the  French  advance)  remained 
at  the  bridge  of  Aunion,  pear  Sacedon,  and  was 
there  joined  by  Villa  Campa  and  the  Flmpecinado. 

Soult  DOW  brought  up  his  army  as  quickly  M 
possible  to  Valdemoro,  and  his  information,  a^  to 
Hill's  real  force,  was  bec(»ning  more  distinct ;  bpt 
there  was  also  a  rumour  that  Wellington  was  cloae 
at  hand  with  three  British  divisions,  and  the  French 
general's  movements  were  consequently  cautious,  lest 
he  should  And  himself  suddenly  engaged  in  battle 
before  his  whole  force  was  collected,  for  bis  rear 
was  still  at  Ocana,  and  the  army  of  the  ceijtre  had 
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not  yet  passed  the  Tajufia.    This  disposition  of  his  ch*p- 

troops  was  probably  intentional  to  prevent  the  king 

from  fighting,  fbr  Soult  did  not  think  this  a  Btting  qcuAu. 
time  for  a  great  battle  unless  upon  great  advantage. 
In  the  disjointed  state  of  their  affairs,  a  defeat 
would  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  French  than 
a  victory  would  have  been  beneiicial ;  the  fornier 
would  have  lost  Spain,  the  latter  would  not  have 
gained  Portugal. 

On  the  lat  of  November,  the  bulk  of  Soult's  Horembet 
army  being  assembled  at  Getaf^,  he  sent  scouting 
parties  in  all  directions  to  feel  for  the  allies,  and 
to,  ascertain  the  direction  of  their  march ;  the  next 
day  the  army  of  the  centre  and  that  of  the  south 
were  reunited  not  far  from  Madrid,  but  Hill  waa 
then  in  full  retreat  for  the  Guadarama  covered  by 
a  powerful  rear-guard  under  general  Cole. 

The  3d  Souk  pursued  the  allies,  and  the  king 
entering  Madrid,  placed  a  garrison  in  the  Retiro 
for  the  protection  of  his  court  and  of  the  Spanish 
families  attached  to  his  cause ;  this  was  a  sensible 
relief,  for  hitherto  in  one  great  convoy  they  had  im- 
peded the  movements  of  the  anny  of  the  centre. 
On  the  4th  Joseph  rejoined  Soult  at  the  Guadarama 
with  his  guards,  which  always  moved  a«  a  separate 
body  ;  but  he  had  left  Palorabini  beyond  the  Tagus 
near  Tarancon  to  scour  the  roads  on  the  side  of 
Cuenca,  and  some  dragoons  being  sent  towards 
Hnete  were  surprised  by  the  partidas,  and  lost 
forty  men,  whereupon  Palombiui  rejoined  the  army. 

General  Hill  was  moving  upon  Arevalo,  slowly 
followed  by  the  French,  when  fresh  orders  from 
Wellington,  founded  on  new  combinations,  changed 
the  direction  of  his  march.  Souham  had  repaired 
the  bridge  of  Toro  on  the  4th,  several  days  sooner 
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BOOK    than  the  English  general  had  expected,  and  thus 

when  he  was  keenly  watching  for  the  arrival  of 

MoreMbM  Hill  oD  the  Adaja,  that  he  might  suddenly  join 
him  and  attack  Soult,  his  designs  were  again 
baffled ;  for  he  dared  not  make  such  a  movement 
lest  Souham,  possessing  both  Toro  and  Tordesillas, 
should  fall  upon  his  rear ;  neither  could  he  bring 
up  Hill  to  the  Duero  and  attack  Souham,  because 
he  had  no  means  to  pass  that  river,  and  meanwhile 
Soult  moving  by  Fontiveros  would  reach  the 
Torraes.  Seeing  then  that  his  combinations  had 
failed,  and  bis  centra)  position  no  longer  available, 
either  for  offence  or  defence,  he  directed  Hill  to 
sm  piu>  gain  Alba  de  Tormes  at  once  by  the  road  of 
Fontiveros,  and  on  the  6tb  he  fell  back  himself, 
from  his  position  in  front  of  Tordesillas,  by  Naval 
del  Rey  and  Pituega  to  the  heights  of  San  Chris- 
toval. 

Joseph,  thinking  to  prevent  Hill's  junction  with 
Wellington,  had  gained  Arevalo  by  the  Segovia 
road  on  the  6th  and  6tb ;  the  8th  Souham's  scouts 
were  met  with  at  Medina  del  Campo,  and  for  the 
first  time,  since  he  had  quitted  Valencia,  the  king 
obtained  news  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  combatants,  of  which  above  twelve 
thousand  were  cavalry,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  thus  assembled  on  those 
plains  over  which,  three  months  before,  Mannont 
had  marched  with  so  much  confidence  to  his  own 
destruction.  Soult  then  expelled  from  Andalusia  by 
Marmont's  defeat,  was  now,  after  having  made  half 
the  circuit  of  the  Peninsula,  come  to  drive  into 
Portugal,  that  very  army  whose  victory  had  driven 
him  from  the  south ;  and  thus,  as  Wellington  had 
foreseen  and  foretold,  the  acquisition  of  Andalusia, 
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politically  important  and  useful  to  the  cause,  proved 
injurious  to  himself  at  the  moment,  insomuch  as  the  - 
French  had  concentrated  a  mighty  power,  from 
which  it  required  both  skill  and  fortune  to  escape. 
Meanwhile  the  Spanish  armies  let  loose  by  this 
union  of  all  the  French  troops,  kept  aloof,  or  coming 
to  aid,  were  found  a  burthen,  rather  than  a  help. 

On  the  7th  Hill's  main  body  passed  the  Tormes, 
at  Alba,  and  the  bridge  there  was  mined ;  the 
light  division  and  Long's  cavalry  remained  on  the 
right  bank  during  the  night  but  the  next  day  the 
former  also  crossed  the  river.  Wellington  himself 
was  in  the  position  of  San  Christoval,  and  it  is 
curious,  that  the  king,  even  at  this  late  period,  • 
was  doubtful  if  Ballesteros's  troops  had  or  had  not  < 
joined  the  allied  army  at  Avila.  Wellington  also 
was  still  uncertain  of  the  real  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
but  he  was  desirous  to  maintain  the  line  of  the 
Tormes  permanently,  and  to  give  his  troops  repose. 
He  had  made  a  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles ;  Hill 
had  made  one  of  the  same  distance  besides  his 
march  from  Estremadura ;  Skerrit's  people  had 
come  from  Cadiz,  and  the  whole  army  required 
rest,  foFtbe  soldiers,  especially  those  who  besieged 
Burgos,  had  been  in  the  field,  with  scarcely  an 
interval  of  repose,  since  January ;  they  were  bare-  I 
footed,  and  their  equipments  were  spoiled,  the 
cavalry  were  becoming  weak,  their  horses  were  out 
of  condition,  and  the  discipline  of  all  was  failing. 

The  excesses  committed  on  the  retreat  from 
Burgos  have  already  been  touched  upon,  and  during 
the  first  day's  march  from  the  Tagus  to  Madrid, 
some  of  general  Hill's  men  had  not  behaved  better. 
Five  hundred  of  the  rear-guard  under  Cole,  chiefly 
of  one  regiment,  finding  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
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BOOK   ttccording  to  their  custom  whichever  side  was  ap- 

proaching,  broke  open  the  houses,  plundered  and 

Noremiwr  got  drunlc.  A  multitude  were  left  in  the  cellara  of 
Valdemoro,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  retreat  being 
unmolested,  was  made  with  more  regularity,  birt 
the  excesses  still  committed  by  some  of  the  soldien 
were  glaring  and  furnished  proof  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  a  general  cannot  be  &irty  judged  by 
following  in  the  wake  of  a  retreating  army.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  no  want  of  provisions,  do 
hardships  to  exasperate  the  men,  and  yet  I  the 
author  of  this  history,  counted  on  the  first  day's 
march  from  Madrid,  seventeen  bodies  of  maideicd 
peasants ;  by  whwn  killed,  or  for  "what,  whether  by 
English,  or  Germaae,  by  Spaniards,  or  Portuguese, 
whether  in  dispute,  in  robbery,  or  in  vaaton  vil- 
lany,  I  know  not,  but  their  bodies  were  in  the 
ditchee,  and  a  shdlow  observer  might  tlratice  have 
drawn  the  tnost  foul  vnd  fidse  conclusions  against 
the  Engiish  genenl  and  nation. 

Arrother  notable  thing  was  the  discovtoit  of  the 
veteran  troops  with  the  amwgements  of  die  staff 
officers.  For  the  assembling  of  the  sick  men,  at  the 
j^ace  and  time  prescribed  to  form  the  convoys, 
.  was  puBctually  attoided  to  by  the  regimental  offi- 
cers ;  not  80  by  the  odiers,  nor  by  the  commissaries 
who  had  diarge  to  provide  the  means  of  transport ; 
hoioe  ideky  and  great  suffering  to  ike  sick  and  the 
wearing  cot  of  the  healthy  hkci^  strength  by  wait- 
ing with  their  packs  on  for  the  negligent  AmA 
when  ^e  tiglit  drvision  was  left  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlw  TorsMs  to  cover  tlte  passage  at  A}ba,  a  pra- 
dent  order  that  all  baggage  or  other  impediments, 
should  pairs  rapidly  over  the  narrow  bridge  at  that 
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place  without  halting  at  i\l  on  the  ettemy'4  side,   ^'S^**'- 
was,  by  those  charged  with  the  execution,  so  rigo- — — ~ — 
rously  interpreted,  as  to  deprive  the  light  division  NOT«»b.r 
of  their  ration  bullocks  abd   flour  muUs,  at  the 
very  moment  of  distribution ;  and  the  tired  soMielis, 
thus  ebsuidly  denied  their  food,  had  thb  htth» 
kttortilication  to  iee  a  slritog  of  commissariat 'carts 
delibelriately  passing  their  post  matty  houM  after- 
wards.   All  regimentd  offiters  know  that  the  anger 
aoA  discontent  thus  created  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  ttiioing  the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  il 
is  in  theSe  particulars  that  Ae  value  of  a  good  and 
experieftced  staff  H  feund. 

Lord  Welltagtott's  positioft  extended  from  Chris- 
toval  to  Aldea  Lengua  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tormes,  atid  "on  the  left  of  that  river,  to  the  bridge 
of  Alba,  'where  the  castle  which  was  on  the  right 
bank  was  garrisoned  by  Howard's  br^;ade  of  the 
second  -division.  Hamilton's  Portuguese  were  -on 
the  left  bank  as  A  reserve  for  Howard ;  the  re- 
taaiijde'r  of  the  second  division  watched  the  fords 
of  Huerta  and  Encife,  and  behind  them  in  second 
line  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  occupied  the 
heights  of  Calvariza  de  Ariba.  The  light  divisitfft 
and  the  Spanish  hifantry  entered  'Salamanca,  the 
"cavalry  were  diisposed  beyond  the  Tormes,  covering 
an  ^  fVtAA,  and  thtis  posted,  the  English  general 
"desited  to  bi-hig  aflairs  to  the  decision  of  a  battle.  ■ 
For  the  heights  of  Christoval  were  strong  and 
fcompaCt,  the  positioli  of  the  Arapiles  dn  the  other 
■side  of  ihe  Toi'Hies  was  gloriotis  as  well  as  strong, 
atid  the  bridge  of  Salamanca,  sad  the  fbrds  (vY- 
nished  the  power  of  concentrating  on  either  side  of 
that  river  by  a  shorter  line  than  the  enemy  coold 
move  i\pon. 

D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 
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BOOK        But  while  Wellington  prepared  for  a  battle,  he 

'—  also  looked  to  a  retreat.     His  sick  were  sent  to  the 

November  Tear,  siDatl  convoys  of  provisions  were  ordered 
up  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  certain  halting  places 
between  that  place  and  Salamanca;  the  overplus 
of  ammunition  in  the  latter  town  was  destroyed 
daily  by  small  explosions,  and  laige  stores  of 
clothing,  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  were  deli- 
vered to  the  Spanish  troops,  who  were  thus  com- 
pletely furnished  ;  one  hour  after  the  English 
general  bad  the  mortification  to  see  them  selling 
their  equipments  even  under  his  own  windows. 
Indeed  Salamanca  presented  an  extraordinary  scene, 
and  the  Spaniards,  civil  and  military,  began  to 
evince  hatred  of  the  British.  Daily  did  they  at- 
tempt or  perpetrate  murder,  and  one  act  of  peculiar 
atrocity  merits  notice.  A  horse,  led  by  an  English 
soldier,  being  frightened,  backed  against  a  Spanish 
officer  commanding  at  a  gate,  he  caused  the  soldier 
to  be  dragged  into  his  guard-house  and  there 
bayonetted  him  in  cold  blood,  and  no  redress  could 
be  had  for  this  or  other  crimes,  save  by  counter- 
violence,  which  was  not  long  withheld.  A  Spanish 
officer  while  wantonly  stabbing  at  a  rifleman  was 
shot  dead  by  the  latter;  and  a  British  volunteer 
slew  a  Spanish  officer  at  the  head  of  his  own  regi- 
ment in  a  sword  flght,  the  troops  of  both  nations 
looking  on,  but  here  there  was  nothing  dishonour- 
able on  either  side. 

The  civil  authorities,  not  less  savage,  were  more 
insolent  than  the  military,  treating  every  English 
person  with  an  intolerable  arrogance.  Even  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  like  to  have  lost  his  life; 
for  upon  remonstrating  about  quarters  with  the 
sitting  junta,  they  ordered  one  of  their  guards  to 
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kill  him;    and   lie  would   have   beea  killed  had  ^^' 
not  Mr.  Steele  of  the  forty-third,   a  bold  athletic        ■  - 
person,   felled  the  man  before  he  could  stab ;  yet  NonmbMr 
both  the  prince  and  his  defender  were  obliged  to 
fiy  instantly  to  avoid  the  soldier's  comrades.     The 
exasperation  caused  by  these  things  was  leading  to 
serious  mischief  when  the  enemy's  movenients  gave 
another  direction  to  the  soldiers*  passions. 

On  the  9th  Long's  cavalry  had  been  driven  in 
upon  Alba,  and  on  the  10th  Soult  opened  a  concen- 
trated fire  of  eighteen  guns  against  that  place.  The  I 
castle,  which  crowned  a  bare  and  rocky  knoll,  had 
been  hastily  entrenched,  and  furnished  scarcely  any 
shelter  from  this  tempest ;  for  two  hours  the  gai^ 
riaon  could  only  reply  with  musketry,  but  finaUy 
it  was  aided  by  the  fire  of  four  pieces  Irom  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  post  was  defended  antil 
dark»  with  such  vigour  that  the  enemy  dared  not 
Tenbire  on  an  assauh.  During  the  night  general 
Hamilton  reinforced  the  ganisoo,  repaired  the  da- 
maged walls,  and  formed  barricades,  but  the  next 
morning  after  a  short  cannonade,  and  some  mos- 
ketry  firing  the  enemy  withdrew.  This  combat  cost 
the  allies  above  a  hundred  men. 

On  the  1 1th  the  king  coming  up  from  Medina  del 
Campo  reoi^anited  hisarmy.  That  is,  he  united  the 
army  ofthecentrewithtbeanny  of  thesouth,  placing 
the  whole  under  Sonit,  and  he  removed  Souham  from 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal  to  make  wi^ 
for  Drouet.  Caffarelli  had  before  this  returned  to  \ 
Burgos,  with  his  divisions  and  guns,  and  as  Souhain,  \ 
besides  his  losses  and  stragglers,  had  placed  gairi- 
scma  in  Toro,  Tordesillas,  Zamora,  and  Valladolid ; 
and  as  the  king  alao,  had  left  a  garrison  in  the 
Retire,  scarcely  ninety  thousand  combatants  of  all 
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^xn:''    ^^'^^  were  assembled  on  the  Tonnes ;  bat  twelve 
— — — —  thousand   were  cavalry,   nearly  all   were  veteran 
Nwrcnbar  tfoops,   and  they  had  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.     Such  a  mighty  power 
could  not  remain  idle,  for  the  country  was  exhaust- 
ed of  provisions,  the  soldiers  were  already  wtuiting 
bread,  and  the  king,  eager  enough  for  battle,  for  he 
was  of  a  brave  spirit  and  had  something  of  his 
brother's  greatness  of  soul,  sought  counsel  how  to 
deliver  it  with  most  advantage. 
Jourdau  with  a  martial  fire  unquenched  by  age, 
\  I  was  for  bringing  a&irs  to  a  crisis  by  the  boldest 
]and  shortest  mode.     He  had  observed  that  Welling- 
ipfiMdJi,  ton's  position  was  composed  of  three  parts,  namely, 
"*' "'      the  right  at  Alba ;  the  centre  at  Calvariza  Ariba ; 
the  left,  separated  from  the  c^itre  by  the  Tonnes, 
at  San  Christoval ;  the  whole  distance  being  about 
lifteen  miles.    Now  the  Tonnes  was  still  fordable 
in  many  places  above  Salamanca,  and  hence  he 
proposed  to  assemble  the  French  army  in  the  night, 
pass  the  river  at  day-break,  by  the  fords  between 
Villa  Gonzalo  and  Huerta,  and  so  make  a  concen- 
trated attack  upon  Calvariza  de  Ariba,  which  would 
force  Wellington  to  a  decisive  battle. 
F«id|         Soolt  opposed  this  project,  he  objected  to  attack- 
>-  ing  Wellington  in  a  position  which  he  was  so  well 
acquainted  with,  which  he  might  have  fortified,  and 
where  the  army  must  fight  its  way,  even  from  the 
fords,  to  gain  room  for  an  order  of  battle.    He  pro- 
posed instead,  to  move  by  the  left  to  certain  fords, 
three  in  number,  between  Ex^me  and  Galisancho, 
I  some  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Alba  de  Tonnes. 
1  They  were  easy  in  themselves,  he  said,  and  well 
suited  from  the  conformation    of  -  the  banks,  for 
forcing  a  passage  if  it  should  be  disputed ;  and  by 
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tnakiog  a  slight  circuit  the  troops  in  march  could  ch^p. 

not  be  seen  by  the  enemy.     Passing  there,  the 

French  army  would  gain  two  marches  upon  theso«dih<a 
allies,  would  be  placed  upon  their  ilank  and  rear, 
and  could  fight  on  ground  chosen  by  its  own  gene- 
rals, instead  of  delivering  battle  on  ground  chosen 
by  the  enemy ;  or  it  could  force  on  an  action  in  a 
new  position  whence  the  allies  could  with  difficulty 
retire  in  the  event  of  disaster.  Wellington  must 
then  fight  to  disadvantage,  or  retire  hastily,  sacrifi- 
cing part  of  his  army  to  save  the  rest ;  and  the 
effect,  whether  militarily  or  politically,  would  be  the 
same  as  if  he  was  beaten  by  a  front  attack.  Jourdan 
replied,  that  this  was  prudent,  and  might  be  suc- 
cessful if  Wellington  accepted  battle,  but  that 
general  could  not  thereby  be  forced  to  fight, 
which  was  the  great  object ;  he  would  have  time  to 
retreat  before  the  French  could  reach  the  line  of 
bis  communioatioos  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  it 
was  even  supposed  by  some  generals  that  be  would 
retreat  to  Almeida  at  once  by  San  Felices  and  Barba 
de  Puerco. 

Neither  Soult  nor  Jourdan  knew  the  position  of 
the  Arapiles  in  detail,  and  the  former,  though  hej;^"]^" 
urged  his  own  plan,  offered  to  yield  if  the  king  was  ■"• 
Bo  inclined.     Jourdan's  proposition  was  supported 
by  all  the  generals  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  except 
Clausel  who  leaned  to  Soult's  opinion ;  but  as  that 
marshal  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  army,  while 
Jourdan  had  no  ostensible  command,  the  question    I 
was  finally  decided  agreeably  to  his  counsel.     Nor     } 
is  it  easy  to  determine  which  was  right,  for  though 
Jourdan's  reasons  were  very  strong,  and  the  result 
did  not  bear  out  Soult's  views,  we  shall  find  the 
failure  was  only  in  the  execution.     Nevertheless  it 
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^ix^   would  seem  so  great  an  army  and  so  confident,  for 
----- — the   French  soldiers    eagerly  demanded  a  battle, 
Nmuiber  shouid  have  grappled  in  the  shortest  way;  a  just 
and  rapid  development  of  Jourdan's  plan  would  pro- 
bably have  cut  o£f  Hamilton's  Portuguese  and  the  bri- 
gade in  the  castle  of  Alba,  from  Calvariza  Ariba. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wellington,  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  ground,  desired  a  battle  on  either 
side  of  the  Tormes ;  his  hope  was  indeed  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  that  river  until  the  rains  rendered 
it  unfordable,  and  thus  force  the  French  to  retire 
from  want  of  provisions,  or  engage  him  on  the  posi- 
tion of  Christoval ;  yet  he  also  courted  a  fight  on 
the  Arapiles,  those  rocky  monuments  of  his  former 
victory.  He  had  sixty-eight  thousand  combatants 
under  arms,  fifty-two  thousand  of  which,  including 
J^'to  four  thousand  British  cavalry,  were  Anglo-Portu- 
pa)i,M8,  guese,  and  he  had  nearly  seventy  guns.  This  force 
he  had  so  disposed,  that  besides  Hamilton's  Portu- 
guese, three  divisions  guarded  the  fords,  which 
were  moreover  defended  by  entrenchments,  and  the 
whole  army  might  have  been  united  in  good  time 
upon  the  strong  ridges  of  Calvariza  Ariba,  and  on 
the  two  Arapiles,  where  the  superiority  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  would  scarcely  have  availed  the 
French.  A  defeat  would  only  have  sent  the  allies 
to  Portugal,  whereait  a  victory  would  have  taken 
them  once  more  to  Madrid.  To  draw  in  Hamilton's 
Portuguese,  and  the  troops  from  Alba,  in  time, 
would  have  been  the  vital  point ;  but  as  the  French, 
if  they  did  not  surprise  the  allies,  must  have  fought 
their  way  up  from  the  river,  this  danger  might 
have  proved  less  than  could  have  been  supposed 
at  first  view.  In  fine  the  general  was  Wellington 
and  he  knew  bis  ground. 
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FRENCH    PASSAGE    OF   THE   TOEMES.      RETREAT     ~ 

18ia. 
TO    CIUDAD    RODRIOO.  Kowmbt 

Soult's  plan  being  adopted,  the  troops  ia  the 
distant  quarters  were  brought  up;  the  artnj  of 
Portugal  was  directed  to  make  frequent  demonstra- 
tions against  Christoval,  Aldea  Lengua,  and  the 
fords  between  Huerta  and  Alba ;  the  road  over  the 
hills  to  the  Galisancho  fords  was  repaired,  and  two 
trestle-bridges  were  constructed  for  the  passage  of 
the  artillery.  The  design  was  to  push  over  the 
united  armies  of  the  centre  and  the  south,  by  these 
fords ;  and  if  this  operation  should  oblige  the  allies 
to  withdraw  from  AJba  de  Tonnes,  the  army  of 
Portugal  was  to  pass  by  the  bridge  at  that  place 
and  by  the  fords,  and  assail  Wellington's  rear ;  but 
if  the  allies  maintained  Alba,  Drouet  was  to  follow 
Soult  at  Galisancho. 

At  daybreak  on  the  I4th  the  bridges  were  thrown, 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  passed  by  the  fords,  the 
allies'  outposts  were  driven  back,  and  Soult  took  a 
position  at  Mozarbes,  having  the  road  from  Alba  to 
Tamames,  under  bis  lefl  flank.  Meanwhile  Wel- 
lington remained  too  confidently  in  Salamanca, 
and  when  the  first  report  informed  him  that  the 
enemy  were  over  the  Tonnes,  made  the  caustic 
observation,  that  he  would  not  recommend  it  to 
some  of  them.  Soon,  however,  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  reports  convinced  him  of  his 
mistake,  he  galloped  to  the  Arapiles,  and  having 
ascertained  the  direction  of  Soult's  march  drew  off 
the  second  division,  the  cavalry,  and  some  guns 
to  attack  the  head  of  the  French  column.  The 
fourth  division  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese  remained 
at  Alba,    to    protect    this   movement;    the  third 
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^,°'    division  secured  the  Arapiles  rocks  until  the  troops 

■ from  San  Christoval  should  arrive ;  and  Wellington 

was  stilt  so  confident  to  drive  the  French  back  over 
the  Tonnes,  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops  did  not 
quit  San  Christoval  that  day.  Nevertheless  when 
he  reached  Mozarbes,  he  found  the  French,  already 
assembled  there,  too  strong  to  be  seriously  meddled 
with.  However  under  cover  of  a  cannonade,  which 
kept  off  their  cavalry,  he  examined  their  positicn, 
which  extended  from  Mozarbes  to  the  heights  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  Utiero,  and  it  was  so  good  that 
the  evil  was  without  remedy  ;  wherefore  drawing  off 
the  troops  from  Alba,  and  destroying  the  bridge, 
he  lefl  three  hundred  Spaniards  in  the  castl^ 
with  orders,  if  the  army  retired  the  next  day,  to 
abandon  the  place  and  save  themselves  as  they 
best  could. 

During  the  night  and  the  following  morning  the 
allied  army  was  united  in  the  position  of  the  Ara- 
piles,  and  Wellington  still  hoped  the  French  would 
give  battle  there ;  yet  he  placed  the  first  division 
at  Aldea  Tejada,  on  the  Jung^en  stream,  to  secure 
that  passage  in  case  Soult  should  finally  oblige  him 
to  choose  between  Salamanca  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Meantime  the  army  of  Portugal  finding  the  bridge 
of  Alba  broken,  and  the  castle  occupied,  crossed 
the  Tormes  at  Galisancho,  and  moved  np  to  the 
ridge  of  Senora  de  Utiera ;  Soult,  who  had  com- 
menced fortifying  Mozarbes,  extended  his  left  at  the 
same  time  to  the  height  of  Senora  de  la  Bnena,  near 
the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  yet  slowly  because  the 
ground  was  heavy,  deep,  and  the  many  sources  of 
the  Junguen  and  the  Valmusa  streams  were  iast 
",g  from  the  rain  and  impeded  his  march. 
evolution  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  prac- 
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tiaed  by  the  duke  of  Ragusa  at  the  battle  of  Sala-  c^p. 

manca;  but  it  was  made  on  a  wider  circle,  by  a' ~ 

second  range  of  heights  enclosing  as  it  were  those  Ntmow. 
by  which  the  duke  of  Rf^^usa  moved  on  that  day, 
and  consequently,  beyond  the  reach  of  such  a 
sudden  attack  and  catastrophe.  The  result  in  each 
case  was  remarkable.  Marmont  closing  with  a  short 
quick  turn,  a  falcon  striking  at  an  eagle,  received  a 
buffet  that  broke  his  pinions,  and  spoiled  his  flight 
Soult,  a  waiy^kite,  sailing  slowly  and  with  a  wide 
wheel  to  seize  a  helpless  prey,  lost  it  altogether. 

About  two  o'clock  lord  Wellii^ton,  feeling  him- 
self too  weak  to  attack,  and  seeing  the  French 
cavalry  pointing  to  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road, 
judged  the  king's  design  was  to  establish  a  for- 
tified head  of  cantonments  at  Mozarbes,  and  then 
operate  against  the  allies'  communication  with 
Cindad  Rodrigo ;  wherefore  suddenly  .casting  his 
army  into  three  colunms,  he  crossed  the  Jimguen, 
and  then  covering  his  left  flank  with  his  cavaliy 
and  guns,  defiled,  in  order  of  battle,  before  the 
enemy  at  little  more  than  cannon-shot.  With  a 
w<Hiderfal  boldness  and  facility,  and  good  fortune 
also,  for  there  was  a  thick  fog  and  a  heavy  rain 
which  rendered  the  bye-ways  and  fields,  by  which 
the  enemy  moved,  nearly  impassable,  while  the 
allies  had  the  use  of  the  high  roads,  he  carried  his 
whole  army  in  one  mass  quite  round  the  French  left : 
thus  he  gained  the  Valmusa  river,  where  fae  halted 
for  the  night,  in  the  rear  of  those  who  had  been 
threatening  him  in  front,  only  a  few  hours  before. 
This  exploit  was  certainly  surprisii^,  but  it  was 
not  creditable  to  the  generalship  on  either  side ;  for 
first  it  may  be  asked  why  the  English  commander, 
having  somewhat  carelessly  suffered  Soult  to  pass 
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^^K   the  Tonnes  uid  turn  his  position,  waited  so  Itnig 

on  die  Arapiles  as  to  render  this  dangerous  move- 

Noranbo.  ment  nccessary,  a  moTement  which  a  combination 
of  bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  want  of  vigour  on 
the  other  side,  rendered  possible  and  no  more>. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  only  drawback  to  the 
duke  of  Dalmatia's  genius,  is  his  want  of  prompt- 
ness to  strike  at  the  decisive  moment  It  is  cer- 
ttunlj  a  great  thing  to  fight  a  great  battle ;  and 
against  sach  a  general  as  Wellingtcm,  and  such 
troops  as  the  British^  a  man  may  well  be  excused, 
if  he  thinks  twice,  ere  he  puts  his  life  and  fame, 
and  the  lives  and  fame  of  thousands  of  his  countiy- 
men,  the  weal  or  woe  of  nations,  upon  the  hazard 
of  an  event,  which  may  be  decided  by  the  exis- 
tence of  a  ditch  five  feet  wide,  or  Uie  sin^e 
blunder  of  a  single  fool,  or  tbe  confiision  of  a 
coward,  or  by  any  other  circumstance  however 
trivial.  To  make  such  a  throw  for  such  a  stake  is 
no  light  matter.  It  is  no  mean  consideration,  that 
the  praise  or  the  hatred  of  nations,  universal  glory 
or  universal,  perhaps  eternal  contempt,  waits  on 
■n  action,  the  object  of  which  may  be  more  safely 
gained  by  other  means,  for  in  war  there  is  infinite 
variety.  But  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive,  that  the  French  general  vacillated  after 
the  passive  of  the  river,  purposely  periiaps  to 
avoid  an  action,  since,  as  I  have  bdbre  shown,  he 
thought  it  unwise,  in  the  disjointed  state  of  the 
French  afhirs  and  without  any  fixed  base  or  re- 
serves in  case  of  defeat,  to  fight  a  decisive  battle. 
Nor  do  I  blame  this  prudence,  for  though  it  be 
colain  that  he  who  would  be  great  in  war  must  be 
daring,  to  set  all  upon  one  throw  belongs  only  to 
an  irresponsible  chief,   not  to  a  lieutenant  whose 
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task  is  but  a  portion  of  the  general  plan ;  neitber  chap. 

is  it  wise,  in  monarch  or  geueral,  to  fight  when '■ — 

all  may  be  lost  by  defeat,  unless  all  may  be  woaN«*udm. 
by  victory.  However,  the  kii^,  more  unfettered 
than  Soult,  desired  a  battle,  and  with  an  army  so 
good  and  numerous,  the  latter's  prudence  seems 
misplaced ;  he  should  have  grappled  with  his 
enemy,  and,  once  engaged  at  any  point,  Wetling- 
ton  contd  not  have  ccmtinued  his  retreat,  especially 
with  the  ^aniards,  who  were  incapable  of  dex- 
terous movements. 

On  the  16th  the  allies  retired  by  the  three  roads 
which  lead  across  the  Matilla  stream,  through  Ta- 
mames,  San  Munos,  and  Martin  del  Rio,  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  the  light  division  and  the  cavalry  closed 
the  rear,  and  the  country  was  a  forest,  penetrable  in 
all  directions.  The  army  bivouacked  in  the  evening 
behind  the  Matilla  stream ;  but  though  this  march 
was  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  the  stragglers  were 
numerous,  for  the  soldiers  meeting  with  vast  herds 
of  swine,  quitted  their  colours  by  hundreds  to  shoot 
them,  and  such  a  rolling  musketry  echoed  through 
the  forest,  that  Wellington  at  first  thought  the 
enemy  was  upon  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  staff 
officers  rode  about  to  stop  this  disgraceful  practice, 
which  had  indeed  commenced  the  evening  before  ; 
it  was  in  vain  that  Wellington  himself  caused  two 
offenders  to  be  hanged,  the  hungry  soldiers  still 
broke  from  the  columns,  the  property  of  whole  dis- 
tricts was  swept  away  in  a  few  hours,  and  the 
army  was  in  some  degree  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  The  latter  however  were  contented  to 
glean  the  stragglers,  of  whom  they  captured  two 
thousand,  and  did  not  press  the  rear  until  even- 
ing near  Matilla  where  their  lancers  fell  on,  but 
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xlx^   were  soon  checked  by  the  light  companies  of  the 

— twenty-eighth,  and  afterwards  charged  by  the  fonr^ 

teenth  dragoons. 

The  17th  presented  a  different  yet  a  not  less 
curious  scene.  During  the  night  the  cavalry 
immediately  in  front  of  the  light  division,  bad,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  filed  off  by  the  fluiks  to  the 
rear  without  giving  any  intimation  to  the  infantry, 
who,  trusting  to  the  horsemen,  had  thrown  out  their 
picquets  at  a  very  short  distance  in  front  At  day- 
break, while  the  soldiers  were  rolling  their  blankets 
and  putting  on  their  accoutrements,  some  strange 
horsemen  were  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  bivouac  and 
were  at  first  taken  for  Spaniards,  but  very  soon 
their  cautious  movements  and  vivacity  of  gestures, 
shewed  them  to  be  French;  the  troops  stood  to 
arms,  and  in  good  time,  for  five  hundred  yards  in 
front,  the  wood  opened  on  to  a  lai^  plain  on  which, 
in  place  of  the  British  cavalry,  eight  thousand 
French  horsemen  were  discovered  advancing  in  one 
solid  mass,  yet  carelessly  and  without  suspecting 
the  vicinity  of  the  British.  The  division  was  imme- 
diately formed  in  columns,  a  squadron  of  the  four- 
teenth dragoons  and  one  of  the  German  hussars 
came  hastily  up  from  the  rear,  Julian  Sanchez' 
cavalry  appeared  in  small  parties  on  the  right  flank, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the  retreat 
This  checked  the  enemy,  but  as  the  infantry  fell 
back,  the  French  though  fearing  to  approach  their 
heavy  masses  in  the  wood,  sent  many  squadrons 
to  the  right  and  left,  some  of  which  rode  on 
the  flanks  near  enough  to  bandy  wit,  in  the 
Spanish  tongue,  with  the  British  soldiers,  who 
marched  without  firing.  Very  soon  however  the 
signs  of  mischief  became  visible,  the  road  was 
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strewed  with  baggage,  and  the  b&t-men  came  run-  oh^'- 

ning  in  for  protection,  some  wounded,  some  with 

out  arms,  and  all  breathless  as  just  escaped  from  ax 
surprise.  The  thickness  of  the  forest  had  enabled 
the  French  horsemen  to  pass  along  unperceived  on 
the  flanks  of  the  line  of  march,  and,  as  opportunity 
offered,  they  galloped  from  side  to  side,  sweeping 
away  the  bag^ge  and  sabring  the  conductors  and 
guards ;  they  had  even  menaced  one  of  the  columns 
but  were  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery.  In  one 
of  these  charges  general  Paget  was  carried  off,  as  it 
were  from  the  midst  of  his  own  men,  and  it  might 
have  been  Wellington's  fortune,  for  he  also  was 
continually  riding  between  the  columns  and  without 
an  escort.  However  the  main  body  of  the  army 
soon  passed  the  Huebra  river  and  took  post  behind 
it,  the  right  at  Tamames,  the  lefl  near  Boadiila, 
the  centre  at  San  Munoz,  Buena  Barba,  and 
Gkillego  de  Huebra. 

When  the  light  division  arrived  at  the  edge  of 
the  table-land,  which  overhangs  the  fords  at  the 
last-named  place,  the  French  cavalry  suddenly 
thickened,  and  the  sharp  whistle  of  musket-bullets 
with  the  splintering  of  branches  on  the  tel^  showed 
that  their  infantry  were  also  up.  Soult  in  the 
hope  of  forestalling  the  allies  at  Tamames,  had 
pushed  his  columns  towards  that  place,  by  a  road 
leading  from  Salamanca  through  Vecinos,  but  find- 
ing Hilt's  troops  in  his  front  turned  short  to  his  right 
in  hopes  to  cut  off  the  rear'^ard,  which  led  to  the 


COMBAT   OF    THE    HUEBRA. 

The  English  and  German  cavalry,  warned  by  the 
musketry,  crossed  the  fords  in  time,  and  the  light 
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the  forest  ended  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  the 
descent  from  thence  to  the  river,  about  eight  hundred 
yards,  was  open  and  smooth,  and  the  fords  of  the  Hue- 
bra  were  deep.  Instead  of  taking  the  troops  down 
quickly,  an  order,  more  respectful  to  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry than  to  his  infantry,  was  given  to  form  squares. 
The  officers  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement  but  at 
that  moment  Wellington  fortunately  appeared,  and 
under  his  directions  the  battalions  instantly  glided  off 
to  the  fords,  leaving  four  companies  of  the  forty-third 
and  one  of  the  riflemen  to  cover  the  passage.  These 
companies,  spreading  as  skirmishers,  were  imme- 
diately assailed  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and 
with  such  a  fire  that  It  was  evident  a  lai^  force 
was  before  them  ;  moreover  a  driving  rain  and  mist 
prevented  them  from  seeing  their  adversaries,  and 
being  pressed  closer  each  moment,  they  gathered  by 
degrees  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  they  main- 
tained their  ground  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
seeing  the  division  was  beyond  the  river,  they 
swiftly  cleared  the  open  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
passed  the  fords  under  a  very  sharp  musketry. 
Only  twenty-seven  soldiers  fell,  for  the  tempest, 
beating  in  the  Frenchmen's  faces,  baffled  their 
aim,  and  Ross's  guns,  playing  from  the  low 
ground  with  grape,  checked  the  pursuit,  but  the 
deep  bellowing  of  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  French 
artillery    showed    how    critically    timed   was   the 


The  banks  of  the  Huebra  were  steep  and  broken, 
but  the  enemy  spread  his  infantry  to  the  right  and 
left  along  the  edge  of  the  forest,  making  demon- 
strations on  every  side,  and  there  were  several  fords 
to  be  guarded ;  the  fifty-second  and  the  Portuguese 
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defended  those  below,  Ross's  guns  supported  by  the  ™^p- 

liflemeD  and  the  forty-third  defended  those  above, '■ — 

and  behind  the  right  of  the  light  division,  on  higher  No««Bbn. 
ground  was  the  seventh  division.  The  second  di- 
vision, Hamilton's  Portuguese,  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  were  in  front  of  Taraaoies,  and  thus  the 
bulk  of  the  army  was  massed  on  the  right,  bug^ng 
the  Pena  de  Francia,  and  covering  the  roads  leading 
to  Ciudad,  as  well  as  those  leading  to  the  passes 
of  the  Gata  hills. 

In  this  situation  one  brisk  attempt  made  to  force 
the  fords  guarded  by  the  fifty-second,  was  vigorously 
repulsed  by  that  r^ment,  but  the  skirmishing, 
and  the  cannonade,  which  never  slackened,  con- 
tinued until  dark ;  and  heavily  the  French  artil- 
lery played  upon  the  light  and  seventh  divisions. 
The  former,  forced  to  keep  near  the  fords,  and  in 
column,  lest  a  sudden  rush  of  cavalry  should  carry 
off  the  guns  on  the  flat  ground,  were  plunged  into 
at  every  round,  yet  suffered  little  loss,  because  the 
clayey  soil,  saturated  with  rain,  swallowed  the  shot 
and  smothered  the  shells ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  see  the  seventh  division  kept  on 
open  and  harder  ground  by  its  commander,  and  in 
one  huge  mass  tempting  the  havoc  of  this  fire  lor 
hours,  when  a  hundred  yards  in  its  rear  the  rise  of 
the  hill,  and  the  thick  forest,  would  have  entirely 
covered  it  without  in  any  manner  weakenmg  the 
position. 

On  the  18th  the  army  was  to  have  drawn  off  be- 
fore daylight,  and  the  English  general  was  anxious 
about  the  result,  because  the  position  of  the  Huebra, 
though  good  for  defence, was  difficult  to  remove  from 
at  this  season ;  the  roads  were  hollow  and  narrow, 
and  led  up  a  steep  bank  to  a  table-land,  which  was 
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Boo^   open,  flat,  marshy,  and  scored  with  water  guUies ; 
-  and  from  the  overflowing  of  one  of  the  streams  the 


Konmbar.  principal  road  was  impassable  a  mile  in  rear  of  the 
position ;  hence  to  bring  the  columns  off  in  time, 
without  jostling,  and  if  possible  without  bemg 
attacked,  required  a  nice  management  AU  the 
faa^;age  and  stores  had  marched  in  the  night,  with 
orders  not  to  halt  until  they  reached  the  high  lands 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  if  the  preceding  days 
had  produced  some  strange  occurrences,  the  18th 
was  not  less  fertile  in  them. 
T«i.  I.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  observed, 
that  even  the  confinned  reputation  of  lord  Welling- 
ton could  not  protect  him.  from  the  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption of  subordinate  officers.  The  allusion 
6xes  here.  Knowing  that  the  most  direct  road  was 
impassable,  he  had  directed  the  divbions  by  asother 
road,  longer,  and  apparently  more  difficult ;  this 
seemed  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding  to  some 
general  officers,  that,  after  consulting  together,  they 
deemed  their  commander  un6t  to  conduct  the  army, 
and  led  their  troops  by  what  appeared  to  them  the 
fittest  line  of  retreat !  Meanwhile  Wellington,  who 
had,  before  day-light,  placed  himself  at  an  im- 
portant point  on  his  own  road,  waited  impatiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  leading  division  until  dawn,  and 
then  suspecting  something  of  what  had  happened, 
galloped  to  the  other  road  and  found  the  would- 
be  commanders,  stopped  by  that  flood  which  his 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  avoid.  The  insub- 
ordination, and  the  danger  to  the  whole  army, 
were  alike  glaring,  yet  the  practical  rebuke  was 
so  severe  and  well  timed,  the  humiliation  so  com- 
plete, and  so  deeply  felt,  that,  with  one  proud  sar- 
castic observation,  indicating  contempt  more  than 
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anger,  be  led  back  the  troops  and  drew  o£f  all  his   chap. 

forces  safely.     However  some  confusion  and  great '■ — , 

danger  still  attended  the  operation,  for  even  onw,^^. 
this  road  one  water-gully  was  so  deep  that  the 
light  division,  vhich  covered  the  rear,  could  only 
pass  it  man  by  man  over  a  felled  tree,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  Soult  unable  to  feed  his  troops  a 
day  longer,  stopped  on  the  Huebra  with  his  main 
body  and  only  sent  some  cavalry  to  Tamames. 
Thus  the  allies  retired  unmolested,  but  whether 
from  necessity,  or  from  negligence  in  the  subor- 
dinates, the  means  of  transport  were  too  scanty  for 
the  removal  of  the  wounded  men,  most  of  whom 
were  hurt  by  cannon-ahot ;  many  were  left  behind, 
and  as  the  enemy  never  passed  the  Huebra  at  this 
point,  those  miserable  creatures  perished  by  a  hor- 
rible and  lii^ring  death. 

The  marshy  plains,  over  which  the  army  was 
now  marching,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the 
wearied  soldiers,  thousands  straggled,  the  depre- 
dations on  the  herds  of  swine  were  repeated,  and 
the  temper  of  the  army,  generally,  prognosticated 
the  greatest  misfortunes  if  the  retreat  should  be 
continued.  This  was  however  the  last  day  of  trial, 
for  towards  evening  the  weather  cleared  up,  the 
hills  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo  afforded  dry  bivouacs 
and  fuel,  the  distribution  of  good  rations  restored 
the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  men,  and  the  next 
day  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  neighbouring  villages 
were  occupied  in  tranquillity.  The  cavalry  was 
then  sent  out  to  the  forest,  and  being  aided  by 
Julian  Sanchez'  Partidas,  brought  in  from  a  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  stragglers  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished.  During  these  events  Joseph 
occupied  Salamanca,  but  colonel  Miranda,  the  Spa- 
nish officer  left  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  held  that  place 
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^^K   uDtil  the  27th  and  then  carried  off  his  garrison  in 

the  night. 

Thus  ended  the  retreat  from  Burgos.  The 
French  gathered  a  good  spoil  of  baggage,*  what 
the  loss  of  the  allies,  in  men,  was,  cannot  be 
exactly  determined,  because  no  Spanish  returns 
were  ever  seen.  An  approximation  may  bowerer  be 
easily  made.  According  to  the  muster-rolls,  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  under  WelUi^ton,  had  about 
one  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  miasing 
between  the  21st  and  29th  of  October,  which  was 
the  period  of  their  crossing  the  Duero,  but  this 
only  refers  to  loss  in  action ;  Hill's  loss  btfween 
the  Tagus  and  the  Tormes  was,  including  strag^ 
glers,  about  four  hundred,  and  the  defence  of  t^ 
castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes  cost  one  hundred.  Now 
if  the  Spanish  regulars,  and  Partidas,  marching 
with  the  two  armies,  be  reckoned  to  have  lost  a 
thousand,  which  considering  their  want  of  disci- 
pline is  not  exa^erated,  the  whole  loss,  previous 
to  the  French  pass^;e  of  the  Tormes,  will  amoui^ 
perhaps  to  three  thousand  men.  But  the  loss 
between  the  Tormes  and  the  Agueda  was  certainly 
greater,  for  nearly  three  hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded  at  the  Huebra,  many  stragglers  died  in 
the  woods,  and  we  have  marshal  Jourdan's  testi- 
mony, that  the  prisoners,  Spanish  Portuguese  and 
^iglish,  brought  into  Salamanca  up  to  the  20th 
November,  were  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twen^.  The  whole  loss  of  the  double  retreat  can- 
not therefore  be  set  down  at  less  than  nine  thousand 
including  the  cost  of  men  in  the  siege  of  Bnrgos. 

I  have  been  the  more  precise  on  this  point,  be- 
cause some  French  writers  have  spoken  of  ten 
thousand  being  taken  between  the  Tormes  and  the 
Agueda,  and  general  Souham  estimated  the  previ- 
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ous  loss,  including  the  siege  of  Burgos,  at  seven  c^ap. 
thousand.     But  the  king  in  his  despatches  called ■■  ■     - 
the  whole  loss  twelve  thousand,  including  therein  Kowmbw. 
the  garrison  of  Chinchilla,  and  he  observed  that  if 
the  generals  of  cavalry,  Soult  and  Tilley,  had  fol- 
lowed the  allies  vigorously  from  Salamanca,  the 
loss  would  have  been  much  greater.     Certainly  the 
army  was  so  little  pressed  that  none  would  have 
supposed  the   French    horsemen  were  numerous. 
On  the  other  hand  English  authors  have  most  un- 
accountably reduced  the  British  loss  to  as  many 
hundreds. 

Although  the  French  halted  on  the  Huebra,  the 
English  general  kept  his  troops  together  behind 
the  Agueda,  because  Soult  retired  with  the  troops 
under  his  immediate  command  to  Los  Santos  on  the 
Upper  Tormes,  thus  pointing  towards  the  pass  of 
Bancs,  and  it  was  rumoured  he  designed  to  march 
that  way,  with  a  view  to  invade  Portugal  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus.  Wellington  disbelieved  this 
rumour,  but  he  could  not  disregard  it,  because 
nearly  all  his  channels  of  intelligence  had  been 
suddenly  dried  up  by  a  tyranuical  and  foolish 
decree  of  the  Cortez,  which  obliged  every  man  to 
justify  himself  for  having  remained  in  a  district 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  hence  to  avoid  perse- 
cution, those  who  used  to  transmit  information,  Sed 
from  their  homes.  Hill's  division  was  therefore 
moved  to  the  right  as  far  as  Robledo,  to  cover  the 
pass  of  Perales,  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  ready  to 
follow,  and  Penne  Villemur,  leading  the  iiflfa  Spa- 
nish army  over  the  Gata  mountains  occupied  Coria. 

Joseph,  after  hesitating  whether  he  should  leave 
the  army  of  the  south,  or  the  army  of  Portugal  in 
Castile,  finally  ordered  the  head-quarters  of  the 
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BOOK   latter  to  be  6xed  at  Valladolid,  and  of  the  former 

at  Toledo ;  the  one  to  maintain  the  country  between 

Dnmw.  the  Tonnes  and  the  Esla,  the  other  to  occupy  La 
Mancha  vith  its  \t(t,  the  valley  of  the  Tagns,  as 
iar  as  the  Tietar,  with  its  centre,  and  Avila  with  its 
right.  The  army  of  the  centre  went  to  Segovia, 
where  the  king  joined  it  with  his  guards,  and  when 
these  movements,  which  took  place  in  December, 
were  known,  Wellington  placed  his  army  also  in 
winter  quarters. 

The  fifth  Spanish  army  crossing  the  Tagus  at 
Alcantara  entered  Estremadura. 

Hill's  division  occupied  Coria,  and  Placentia, 
and  held  the  town  of  Bejar  by  a  detachment. 

Two  divisions  were  quartered  on  a  second  line 
behind  Hill  about  Gastello  Branco,  and  in  the 
Upper  Beira. 

The  light  division  remained  on  the  Agueda,  and 
the  rest  of  the  infantry  were  distributed  along  the 
Duero  from  Lamego  downwards. 

The  Portugfuese  cavalry  were  placed  in  Mcw- 
corvo,  and  the  British  cavalry,  wilii  the  exertion 
of  Victor  Alien's  brigade  which  was  attached  to  the 
light  division,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Mondego. 

Carlos  D'Espfma's  troops  garrisoned  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  the  Gallicians  marched  through  the 
Tras  OS  Monies  to  their  own  country. 

In  these  quarters  the  Anglo-Portuguese  were 
easily  fed,  because  the  improved  navigation  of  the 
Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Mondego,  furnished 
water  carriage  close  to  all  their  cantonments ;  more- 
over the  army  could  be  quickly  collected  oo  eith«r 
frontier,  for  the  front  line  of  communication  from 
Estremadura  passed  by  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  to 
Coria,  and  from  thence  through  the  pass  of  Pnrales 
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to  the  Agueda.     The  second  line  run  by  Penama-  <JBap. 

cor  and  GruiDaldo,  and  both  were  direct ;  but  the ■ 

post  of  Bejar,  although  necessary  to  secure  Hill's  BMcmbo. 
quarters  from  a  surprise,  was  itself  exposed. 

The  French  also  had  double  and  direct  commu- 
nicatioDS  across  the  Gredog  mountains.  On  their 
6rst  line  they  restored  a  Roman  road  leading  from 
Horcajada,  on  the  Upper  Tormes,  by  the  Puerto  de 
Pico  to  Monbeltnm,  and  from  thence  to  Talavera. 
To  ease  thetr  second  line  they  finished  a  road,  begun 
the  year  before  by  Marmont,  leading  from  Avila, 
by  the  convent  of  Guisando  and  Escalona  to  Toledo. 
But  these  communications  though  direct,  were  in 
winter  so  difficult,  that  general  Laval  crossing  the 
monntains  from  Avila  was  forced  to  harness  forty 
horses  to  a  carriage  ;  moreover  Welling^too  having 
the  interior  and  shorter  lines,  was  in  a  more  mena- 
cing position  for  offence,  and  a  more  easy  position 
for  defence;  wherefore,  though  he  had  ordered  all 
boats  to  be  destroyed  at  Almaraz,  Arzobispo,  and 
other  points  where  the  great  roads  came  down  to 
the  Tagus,  the  French,  as  anxious  to  prevent  bim 
from  passing  that  river,  as  he  was  to  prevent  them, 
sent  parties  to  destroy  what  had  been  overlooked. 
Bach  feared  that  the  other  would  move,  and  yet 
neither  wished  to  continue  the  campagin,  Welling- 
ton, because  his  troops  wanted  rest,  more  than  one- 
third  being  io  the  hospitals !  the  French  because 
they  could  not  feed  their  men  and  had  to  rcBx  their 
general  base  of  operations,  broken  up  and  deranged 
as  it  was  by  the  Guerillas. 

The  English  general  was  however  most  at  his 
ease.  He  knew  that  the  best  French  officers 
thought  it  useless  to  continue  the  contest  iu  Spain, 
unless  the  British  army  was  first  mastered,  Soults 
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•JJ5^  intercepted  letters  showed  him  how  that  general  de- 

sired  to  fix  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  there  was  now  a 

most  powerful  force  on  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom. 
But  on  the  other  hand  Badajos,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  Almeida  blocked  the  principal  entrances,  and 
though  the  two  former  were  very  ill  provided 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  in  little  danger  because 
the  last  compaign  had  deprived  the  French  of  all 
their  ordnance,  arsenals,  and  magazines,  in  Andalu- 
sia, Almaraz,  Madrid,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid  ; 
and  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
impression  upon  Portugal,  until  new  establishments 
were  formed.  Wherefore  Wellington  did  not  fear 
to  spread  his  troops  in  good  and  tranquil  quarters, 
to  receive  reinforcements,  restore  their  equipments, 
and  recover  their  health  And  strength. 

This  advantage  was  not  reciprocal.  The  second- 
ary warfare  which  the  French  sustained,  and  which 
it  is  now  time  again  to  notice,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  establish  the  military  reputation  of 
any  nation  before  Napoleon's  exploits  had  raised  the 
standard  of  military  glory.  For  when  disembarrassed 
of  their  most  formidable  enemy,  they  were  still 
obliged  to  chase  the  Partidas,  to  form  sieges,  to  re- 
cover and  restore  the  posts  they  had  lost  by  cod- 
centrating  their  armies,  to  send  moveable  columns 
by  long  winter  marches  over  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try for  food,  fighting  for  what  they  got,  and  living 
hard  because  the  magazines  filled  from  the  fertile 
districts  were  of  necessity  reserved  for  the  field 
operations  against  Wellington.  Certainly  it  was  a 
great  and  terrible  war  they  had  in  hand,  and  good 
and  formidable  soldiers  they  were  to  sustain  it  so 
long  and  so  manfully  amidst  the  many  errors  of  their 
generals. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE   PAHTIZAN   WARFARE. 

In  the  north,  while  Souham  was  gathering  in  front  '^^f^- 

of  Wellington,  some  of  Mendizabel's  bands  block 

aded  Santona  by  land,  and  Popham,  after  hia  failure 
at  Gueteria  blockaded  it  by  sea.  It  was  not  very 
well  provisioned,  but  Napoleon,  always  watchful, 
had  sent  an  especial  governor,  general  Lameth,  and 
a  chosen  engineer,  genera)  D'Abadie,  from  Paris 
to  complete  the  works.  By  their  activity  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were  soon  mounted, 
and  they  had  including  the  crew  of  a  corvette  a  gar- 
rison of  eighteen  hundred  men.  Lameth  who  was 
obliged  to  fight  his  way  into  the  place  in  September, 
also  formed  an  armed  flotilla,  with  which,  when  the 
English  squadron  was  driven  off  the  port  by  gales 
of  wind,  he  made  frequent  captures.  Meanwhile 
Mendizabel  surprised  the  garrison  of  Briviesca, 
Longa  captured  a  large  convoy  with  its  escort,  near 
Builds,  and  all  the  bands  had  visibly  increased  in 
numbers  and  boldness. 

When  Caffarelli  returned  from  the  Duero,  Reille 
took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  Drouet 
assumed  that  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  Sou- 
ham  being  thus  cast  off"  returned  to  France.  The 
army  of  Portugal  was  then  widely  spread  over 
the  country.  -  Avila  was  occupied,  Sarrut  took 
possession  of  Leon,  the  bands  of  Marquinez  and 
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BOOK  Salazar  were  beaten,  and  Foy  marching  to  seize 
1-Astorga,  surprised  and  captured  ninety  men  em- 
ployed to  dismantle  that  fortress  ;  but  above  twenty 
breaches  had  already  been  opened  and  the  place 
ceased  to  be  of  any  importance.  Meanwhile  Caffa- 
relli  troubled  by  the  care  of  a  number  of  convoys,  one 
of  which  under  general  Frimont,  although  strongly 
escorted,  and  having  two  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into 
Longa's  bands  the  30th  of  November,  was  unable 
to  commence  active  operations  until  the  29th  of 
December.  Then  his  detachments  chased  the  bands 
from  Bilbao,  while  he  marched  himself  to  succour 
and  provision  Santona  and  Gueteria,  and  to  re- 
establish his  other  posts  along  the  coasts  ;  but  while 
he  was  near  Santona  the  Spaniards  attacked  St 
Domingo  in  Navarre,  and  invested  Logrona. 

Sir  Home  Popham  had  suddenly  quitted  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  with  his  squadron,  leaving  a  few  vessels  to 
continue  the  littoral  warfare,  which  enabled  Cvifftr 
relli  to  succour  Santona ;  important  events  followed 
but  the  account  of  them  must  be  deferred  as  belong- 
ing to  the  tnmsactions  of  1813.  Meanwhile  trac- 
ing the  mere  chain  of  Guerilla  operations  from 
Biscay  to  the  other  parts,  we  find  Abbe,  who 
commanded  in  Pampeluna,  Severoli  who  guarded 
the  right  of  the  Ebro,  and  Pans  who  had  returned 
from  Valencia  to  Zaragoza,  continually  and  at  times 
successfully  attacked  in  the  latter  end  of  1813  ;  for 
after  Chaplangarra's  exploit  near  Jacca,  Mina  inter- 
cepted all  communication  with  France,  and  on  the 
22d  of  November  surprised  and  drove  back  to  Za- 
ragoza with  loss  a  very  large  convoy.  Then  he  be- 
sieged the  castle  of  Huesca,  uid  when  a  considerable 
force,  coming  from  Zaragoza,  forced  him  to  desist, 
he  reappeared  at  Barbastro.    Finally  in  a  severe 
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action  fought  on  the  heights  of  Sefiora  del  Poya,  *'yf'*-. 
towards  the  end  of  December,  his  troops  were  dis-  --  ■    ■ 
persed  by  Colonel  Colbert,   yet  the  French  lost 
seventy  men,'  and   in  a  few  weeks  Mina  took  the 
field  again,  with  forces  more  numerous  than  he  had 
ever  before  commanded. 

About  this  time  Villa  Campa,  who  had  entrenched 
himself  near  Segorb^  to  harass  Suchet's  rear,  was 
driven  from  thence  by  general  Panetier,  but  being 
afterwards  joined  by  (Jayan,  they  invested  the  castle 
of  Daroca  with  three  thousand  men.  Severoli  mar- 
ching from  Zaragoza  succoured  the  place,  yet  Villa 
Campa  reassembled  bis  whole  force  near  Carinena 
behind  Severoli  who  was  forced  to  fight  his  way  home 
to  Zaragoza.  The  Spaniards  reappeared  at  Almunia, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  December,  another  battle  was 
fought,  when  Villa  Campa  being  defeated  with  con- 
siderable slaughter  retired  to  New  Castile,  and  there 
sooD  repaired  his  losses.  Meanwhile,  in  the  centre 
of  Spain,  Elio,  Bassecour,  and  Empecinado,  having 
waited  until  the  great  French  armies  passed  in  pur- 
suit of  Hill  came  down  upon  Madrid.  Wellington, 
when  at  SalamaiK^,  expected  that  this  movement 
would  call  off  some  troops  from  the  Tormes,  but  the 
only  effect  was  to  canse  the  garrison  left  by  Joseph  to 
follow  the  great  army,  which  it  rejoined,  between  the 
Duero  and  the  Tormes,  with  a  great  encumbrance 
of  civil  servants  and  families.  The  Partidas  then 
entered  the  city  and  committed  great  excesses,  treat- 
ing the  people  as  enemies. 

Soult  and  Joseph  had  been  earnest  with  Suchet  to 
send  a  strong  division  by  Cuenca  as  a  protection  for 
Madrid,  and  that  marshal  did  move  in  person  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  as  far  as  Requefia  on 
the  28th  of  November,  but  being  in  fear  for  his  line 
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joon  returned  to  Va 
—  of  indecision,  leaving  only  one  brigade  at  Requena. 
He  had  been  reinforced  by  three  thousand  fresh  men 
from  Catalonia,  yet  he  would  not  undertake  any 
operation  until  he  knew  something  of  the  king's 
progress,  and  at  Requena  he  had  gained  no  intelli- 
gence even  of  the  passage  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Spaniards  being  thus  uncontrolled  gathered  in  all 
directions. 

The  duke  del  Parque  advanced  with  Ballesteros' 
army  to  Villa  Nueva  de  los  Infantes,  on  the  La 
Mancha  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  his  cavalry  en- 
tered the  plains  and  some  new  levies  from  Grenada, 
came  to  Alcaraz  on  his  right.  Elio  and  Bassecour, 
leaving  Madrid  to  the  Partidas,  marched  to  Alba- 
cete,  without  hindrance  from  Suchet,  and  re-opened 
the  communication  with  Alicant ;  hence  ex- 
clusive of  the  Sicilian  army,  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand r^^lar  Spanish  troops  were  said  to  be  assem- 
bled on  the  borders  of  Murcia,  and  six  thousand 
new  levies  came  to  Cordoba  as  a  reserve.  However 
on  the  3d  of  December,  Joseph  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  drove  all  the 
Partidas  from  the  capital,  and  re-occupied  Guada- 
laxara  and  the  neighbouring  posts ;  Soult  entered 
Toledo  and  his  cavalry  advanced  towards  Del 
Parque,  who  immediately  recrossed  the  Morena, 
and  then  the  French  horsemen  swept  La  Mancha  to 
gather  contributions  and  to  Bit  the  magazines  at 
Toledo. 

By  these  operations,  Del  Parque,  now  joined  by 
the  Grenadan  troops  from  Alcaraz,  was  separated 
from  Elio,  and  Suchet  was  relieved  from  a  danger 
which  he  had  dreaded  too  much,  and  by  his  own 
inaction  contributed  to  increase.    It  is  true  he  had 
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all  the  sick  men  belooging  to  the  king's  and  to  Soult's  '^^ap., 

army  on  his  hands,  but  he  had  also  many  effective 

men  of  those  armies;  and  though  the  yellow  fever  had 
shewn  itself  in  some  of  his  hospitals,  and  though  he 
was  also  very  uneasy  for  the  security  of  his  base  in 
Aragon,  where  the  Partida  warfare  was  reviving, 
yet,  with  a  disposable  force  of  fifteen  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  a  fine  division  of  cavalry,  he  should  not 
have  permitted  Elio  to  pass  his  flank  in  the  manner 
he  did.  He  ^as  afraid  of  the  Sicilian  army  which 
had  indeed  a  great  influence  on  all  the  preceding 
operations,  for  it  is  certain  that  Suchet  would  other- 
wise have  detached  troops  to  Madrid  by  the  Cuenca 
road,  and  then  Soult  would  probably  have  sought 
a  battle  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadarama 
mountains ;  but  this  influence  arose  entirely  from 
-  the  position  of  the  Alicant  army,  not  from  its  opera- 
tions, which  were  feeble  and  vacillating. 

Maitland  had  resigne'3  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  his  successor  Mackenzie  immediately 
pushed  out  some  troops  to  the  front,  and  there  was 
a  slight  descent  upon  Xabea  by  the  navy,  but  the 
general  remained  without  plan  or  object,  the  only 
signs  of  vitality  being  a  fruitless  demonstration 
against  the  castle  of  Denia,  where  general  Donkin 
disembarked  on  the  4th  of  October  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  eighty-flrst  regiment.  The  walls  had 
been  represented  as  weak,  but  they  were  found  to 
be  high  and  strong,  and  the  garrison  had  been  un- 
expectedly doubled  that  morning,  hence  no  attack 
took  place,  and  in  the  evening  a  second  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  whereupon  the  British  re-embarked. 
However  the  water  was  so  full  of  pointed  rocks  that 
it  was  only  by  great  exertions  lieutenant  Penruddocke 
of  the  Fame  could  pull  in  the  boats,  and  the  soldiers 
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wading  and  iightiDg,  got  on  board  with  little  loas 
indeed  but  in  confusion. 

Soon  after  this,  general  William  Clinton  came 
from  Sicily  to  take  the  command,  and  Wellington 
who  was  then  before  Bui^oe,  thinking  Sucfaet  would 
weaken  his  army  to  help  the  king,  recommended  an 
attempt  upon  the  city  of  Valencia  either  by  a  coast 
attack  or  by  a  land  operation,  warning  Clinton 
however  to  avoid  an  action  in  a  cavalry  countiy. 
This  was  not  very  difficult,  becftuse  the  land 
was  generally  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  Clintos 
would  not  stir  without  first  having  possession  of  the 
citadel  of  Alicant,  and  thus  all  things  fell  into  dis> 
order  and  weakness.  For  the  jealous  Spanish  gover- 
nor would  not  suffer  the  British  to  bold  even  a  gate 
of  the  town,  nay,  he  sent  Elio  a  lai^  convoy  of 
clothing  and  other  stores  with  an  escort  of  only 
twenty  men,  that  he  might  retain  two  of  that  gene- 
ral's battalions  to  resbt  the  attempt  which  he  be- 
lieved or  pretended  to  believe  Clinton  would  make 
on  the  citadel.  Meanwhile  that  general,  leaving 
Whittingham  and  Roche  at  Alcoy  and  Xizona, 
drew  in  his  other  troops  from  the  posts  previooBly 
occupied  in  front  by  Mackenzie;  he  feared  Suchet's 
cavalry,  but  the  marshal,  estimating  the  allied 
armies  at  more  than  6fty  thousand  men,  would 
undertake  no  serious  enterprize  while  ignorant 
of  the  king's  progress  against  lord  Wellingtm. 
He  however  diligently  strengfthened  his  camp  at 
St.  Felipe  de  Xativa,  Uirew  another  tiridge  over  the 
Xucar,  entrenched  the  passes  in  his  front,  covered 
Denia  with  a  detachment,  obliged  Whittinglkam  to 
abandon  Alcoy,  dismantled  the  extensive  walls  o€ 
Valencia,  and  fortified  a  citadel  there. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affiiirs  that  Elio  came  dowa 
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to  Albacete,  and  priding  himself  upon  the  dexterity  chjp- 

with  which  he  had  avoided  the  French  armies,  pro-  — 

posed  to  Clinton  a  comhined  attack  upon  Suchet. 
Ellio    greatly  exaggerated  his  own    numbers,  and 
givingoutthat  Del  Parque'a  force  was  under  his  com- 
mand, pretended  that  he  could  bring  forty  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field,  four  thousand  being  cavalry. 
But  the  two  Spanish  armies  if  united  would  scarcely 
have  produced  twenty  thousand  really  effective  in-  ^J^l, 
fiuitry;  moreover  Del  Parque,  a  sickly  unwieldy  ^™p**- 
person,  was  extremely  incapable,  his  soldiers  were  "^■ 
discontented  and  mutinous,  .and  he  had  no  intention 
of  moving  beyond  Alcaraz. 

With  such  allies  it  was  undoubtedly  difficult  for 
the  English  general  to  co-operate,  yet  it  would  seem, 
Bonetfaing  cMisiderable  might  have  been  effected 
while  Suchet  was  at  Requena,  even  before  Elio 
arrived,  and  more  surely  after  that  general  had 
reached  Albacete.  Clinton  had  then  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  of  which  five  thousand  were  British : 
there  was  a  fleet  to  aid  bis  operations,  and  the 
Spanish  infantry  under  Elio  were  certainly  ten 
thousand.  Nothing  was  done,  and  it  was  because 
nothing  was  attempted,  that  Napoleon,  who  watched 
this  quarter  closely,  assured  Suchet,  that  however  official 
difficult  his  position  was  from  the  extent  of  country  deoee  of 
he  had  to  keep  in  tranquillity,  the  enemy  in  his  otF<iin. 
front  was  not  really  formid^le.  Events  justified 
this  diservation.  The  French  works  were  soon 
completed  and  the  British  army  fell  into  such  dis- 
repute, that  the  Spaniards  with  sarcastic  nfalice 
affirmed  it  was  to  be  put  under  Elio  to  make  it  useful. 

Meanwhile  Roche's  and  Whittinghiun's  division  r!Uin'> 
continued  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  in  the  other  dt^l"'* 
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^^^  Spanish  troops,  who  asked,  very  reasonably,  what 
-  ~~~  they  did  to  merit  such  advantages  ?  England  paid 
and  clothed  them  and  the  Spaniards  were  bound 
n^It."'  to  feed  them ;  they  did  not  do  so,  and  Ganga 
Arguelles,  the  intendant  of  the  province,  asserted 
that  he  had  twice  provided  magazines  for  them  in 
Alicant,  which  were  twice  plundered  by  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  other  Spanish 
troops  were  far  worse  off  than  these  divisions.  But 
on  every  side  intrigues,  discontent,  vacillation,  and 
weakness  were  visible,  and  again  it  was  shewn  that 
if  England  was  the  stay  of  the  Peninsula,  it  was 
Wellington  alone  who  supported  the  war. 

On  the  22d  of  November  the  obstinacy  of  the  go- 
vernor being  at  last  overcome  he  gave  up  the  citadel 
of  Alicant  to  the  British,  yet  no  offensive  operations 
followed,  though  Suchet  on  the  26th  drove  Roche's 
troops  out  of  Alcoy  with  loss,  and  defeated  the 
Spanish  cavalry  at  Yecla.  However  on  the  2d  of 
December,  general  Campbell  arriving  from  Sicily, 
with  four  thousand  men,  principally  British,  as- 
sumed  the  command,  making  the  fourth  general-in- 
chief  in  the  same  number  of  months.  His  presence, 
the  strong  reinforcement  he  brought,  and  the  intel- 
ligence  that  lord  William  Bentinck  was  to  follow 
with  another  reinforcement,  again  raised  the  public 
expectation,  and  Elio  immediately  proposed  that  the 
British  should  occupy  the  enemy  on  the  Lower 
Xucar,  while  the  Spaniards  crossing  that  river  at- 
tacked Requena.  However  general  Campbell  after 
making  some  feeble  demonstrations  declared  he 
would  await  lord  William  Bentinck's  arrival.  Then 
the  Spanish  general,  who  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  any  disputes  with  the  British,  became  ex* 
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tremely  discontented,  and  dispersed  his  anny  for  c'<*p> 

subsistence.     On  the  other  hand  the  English  gene 

ral  complained  that  EHo  had  abandoned  him. 

Suchet  expecting  Campbell  to  advance  had 
withdrawn  his  outposts  to  concentrate  at  Xativa,  - 
but  when  he  found  him  as  inactive  as  his  predeces- 
sors and  saw  the  Spanish  troops  scattered,  be  sur- 
prised one  Spanish  post  at  Onteniente,  another  in  Ibi, 
and  reoccupied  all  his  former  offensive  positions  in 
front  of  Alicant.  Soult's  detachments  were  now 
also  felt  in  La  Mancha,  wherefore  EHo  retired  into 
Murcia,  and  Del  Parque,  as  we  have  seen,  went 
over  the  Morena.  Thus  the  storm  which  had  me- 
naced the  French  disappeared  entirely,  for  Camp- 
bell, following  his  instructions,  refused  rations  to  NcTn^u.' 
Whittingbam's  corps  and  desired  it  to  separate  for 
the  sake  of  subsistence ;  and  as  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  troops  were  actually  starving,  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  them  :  nay,  Habert 
marched  up  to  Alicant,  killed  and  wounded  some 
men  almost  under  the  walls,  and  the  Anglo-Italian 
soldiers  deserted  to  him  by  whole  companies  when 
opportunity  offered. 

Suchet  did  as  he  pleased  towards  his  front  but  he 
was  unquiet  for  his  rear,  for  besides  the  operations 
of  Villa  Campa,  Giayan,  Duran  and  Mina  in  Aragon, 
the  Frayle  and  other  partida  chiefs  continually 
vexed  his  communications  with  Tortoza.  Fifty  men 
had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  near  Segorbe  the 
22d  of  November,  by  Villa  Campa ;  and  general 
Panetier,  who  was  sent  against  that  chief,  though 
he  took  and  destroyed  his  entrenched  camp  was 
unable  to  bring  him  to  action  or  to  prevent  him 
from  going  to  Aragon,  and  attacking  Daroca  as  I 
have  before  shown.     Meanwhile  the  Frayle  sur- 
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:royed  an  ordnanc 
-  several  gauB  and  four  hundred  horses,,  and  killed  in 
cold  blood  after  the  action  above  a  hundred  artil- 
lery-meo  and  officers.  A  moveable  i:olunin  being  im- 
mediately despatched  against  him,  destroyed  his  de- 
pots and  many  of  his  men,  but  the  Frayle  himself  es- 
caped and  soon  reappeared  upon  the  communications. 
The  loss  of  this  convoy  was  the  first  disgrace  nf 
the  kind  which  had  befallen  the  army  of  Aragon, 
fffidj  ^oiw  ^""J  *o  "^e  Suchet's  expression  a  battle  would  have 
™.S^"ith  '^'"'^  ^'™  '®^- 

MSfl^'"*'  ^°''  ""^'^  ^^^  Spaniards  quite  inactive  in  Cata- 
lonia, although  the  departure  of  general  Maitkod 
had  so  dispirited  them  that  the  regular  war&re 
capuia  was  upon  the  point  of  ceasing  altogether.  The 
t«i-«pt'  active  army  was  indeed  stated  to  be  twen^  thou- 
*"*'  "'  sand  strong,  and  the  tercios  of  reserve  forty-five  thou- 
sand ;  yet  a  column  of  nine  hundred  French  con- 
trouled  the  sea-line  and  cut  <^  all  supplies  landed 
for  the  interior.  Lacy  who  remained  about  Vich 
with  seven  thousand  men  affirmed  that  he  could  not 
feed  hia  anny  on  the  coast,  but  captain  Codringtoa 
.says  that  nineteen  feluccas  laden  with  flour  had  in 
two  nights  only,  landed  their  cargoes  betweoi  Mat- 
taro  and  Barcelona  for  the  supply  of  the  latter  city, 
and  that  these  and  many  other  ventures  of  the  same 
kind  might  have  been  captured  without  difficult; 
that  Claros  and  Milans  continued  corruptly  to  con- 
nive at  the  passage  of  French  convoys ;  that  the  rich 
merchants  of  Mattaro-and  Arens  invited  the  ajemy 
to  protect  their  contraband  convoys  going  to  Franoe, 
and  yet  accused  him  publicly  of  interrupting  their 
lawful  trade  when  in  fact  he  was  only  disturbing  a 
treasonable  commerce,  carried  cm  so  openly  that  be 
was  forced  to  declare  a  blockade  of  the  whole  coast. 
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A  plot  to  deliver  up  the  Medas  islands  was  aUo  oha^- 
discovered,  and  when  Lacy  was  pressed  to  call  out  - 


□aval  officers,  he  objected  that  he  could  scarcely 
feed  and  provide  ammunition  for  the  regular  troops. 
He  also  observed  that  the  general  efforts  of  that  na- 
ture hitherto  made,  and  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cnmstances,  had  produced  oaly  a  waste  of  life,  of 
treasure,  of  provisions,  of  ammunition  and  of  arms, 
and  now  the  French  possessed  all  the  strong  places. 
At  this  time  so  bitter  were  the  party  dissensions 
that  Sir  Edward  Pellew  anticipated  the  ruin  of  the 
principality  from  that  cause  alone.  Lacy,  Sarz- 
field,  Elroles  and  captain  Codrington,  continued 
their  old  disputes,  and  Sarzfield  who  was  then  in 
Aragon  had  also  quarrelled  with  Mina ;  Lacy  made 
a  formal  requisition  to  have  Codrington  recalled, 
the  junta  of  Catalonia  made  a  like  demand  to  the 
regency  respecting  Lacy,  and  meanwhile  such  was 
the  misery  of  the  soldiers  that  the  officers  of  one 
regiment  actually  be^ed  at  the  doors  of  private 
houses  to  obtain  old  clothing  for  their  men,  and  even 
this  poor  succour  was  denied.  A  few  feeble  iso- 
lated efforts  by  some  of  the  partiian  generals,  were 
the  only  signs  of  war  when  Wellington's  victory  at 
Salanaanca  again  raised  the  spirit  of  the  province. 
Then  also  for  the  6rst  time  the  new  constitution 
adopted  by  the  cortex  was  proclaimed  in  Catalonia, 
the  junta  of  that  province  was  suppressed,  Eroles 
the  people's  favorite  obtained  greater  powers,  and 
was  even  flattered  with  the  hope  of  becoming  cap- 
tain general,  for  the  regency  had  agreed  at  last  to 
recal  I^acy.  In  fine  the  aspect  of  affairs  changed 
and  many  thousand  English  muskets  and  other 
weapons  were  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  given  to  the 
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^xix''   P*^'^^^^  ^  wcH  as  to  the  r^iilar  troops  which 

eoabled  them  to  receive  cartrid^s  from  the  ships 

instead  of  the  loose  powder  formerly  demanded  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  the  bore  of  the  Spanish 
muskets.  The  effect  of  these  happy  coincidences 
was  soon  displayed.  Eroles  who  had  raised  a  new 
division  of  three  thousand  men,  contrived  in  concert 
with  Codrington,  a  combined  movement  in  Septem- 
ber against  Taragona.  Marching  in  the  night  of 
the  27th  from  Reus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli  he 
was  met  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron  and  having 
repulsed  a  sally  from  the  fortress,  drove  some  Cata- 
lans  in  the  French  service,  from  the  mins  of  the 
Olivo,  while  the  boats  swept  the  mole,  taking  five 
vessels.  Af^er  this  afiair  Eroles  encamped  on  the 
hill  separating  Lerida,Tar^ona,  and  Tortoza,  mean- 
ing to  intercept  the  communication  between  those 
places  and  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  the  fleet, 
now  the  more  necessary  because  Lacy  had  lost  this 
advantage  eastward  of  Barcelona.  While  thus 
posted  he  beard  that  a  French  detachment  had 
come  from  Lerida  to  Arbeca,  wherefore  making  a 
forced  march  over  the  mountains  he  surprised  and 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  on  the  2d  of  October, 
and  then  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 

Meanwhile  Lacy  embarked  scaling  ladders  and  bat- 
tering guns  on  board  the  English  ships,  and  made  a 
pompous  movement  against  Mattaro  with  his  whole 
force,  yet  at  the  moment  of  execution  changed 
his  plan  and  attempted  to  surprise  Hostalrich,  but 
he  let  this  design  be  known,  and  as  the  enony 
prepared  to  succour  the  place,  he  returned  to  Vich 
without  doing  any  thing.  During  these  operations 
Manso  defeated  two  hundred  French  near  Molioo 
del  Rey,  gained  some  advantages  over  one  Pelligri, 
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Q  French  miguelette  partizan,  and  captured  some   chap. 

French   boats   at  Mattaro   after  Lacy '3   departure. 

However  Sarzfield's  mission  to  raise  an  army  m  Ara-  ocha^t. 
goD  bad  failed,  and  Decaen  desiring  to  check  the 
reviving  spirit  of  the  Catalans,  made  a  combined 
movement  f^tnst  Vich  in  the  latter  end  of  October. 
Lacy  immediately  drew  Eroles,  Manso,  and  Milans 
towards  that  point,  and  thus  the  fertile  country  about 
Reus  was  again  resigned  to  the  French,  the  inter- 
course with  the  fleet  totally  lost,  and  the  garrison  of 
Taragona,  which  bad  been  greatly  straitened  by  the 
previous  operations  of  Eroles,  was  relieved.  Yet 
the  defence  of  Vich  was  not  secured,  for  on  the 
3d  of  November  one  division  of  the  French  forced 
the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards,  under  Lacy  and 
Milans,  at  the  passes  of  Puig  Gracioso  and  Congosto, 
and  though  the  other  divisions  were  less  successful 
against  Eroles  and  Manso,  at  St.  Filieu  de  Codenas, 
Decaen  reached  Vich  the  4tb.  The  Catalans,  who 
had  lost  altogether  above  6ve  hundred  men,  then 
separated  ;  Lacy  went  to  the  hills  near  Momblanch, 
Milans  and  Rovira  towards  Olot,  and  Manso  to 
Montserrat 

Eroles  returned  to  Reus,  and  was  like  to  have  sur- 
prised the  Co)  de  Balaguer,  for  he  sent  a  detachment 
under  colonel  Villamil,  dressed  in  Italian  uniforms 
which  had  been  taken  by  Rovira  in  Figueras,  and 
his  men  were  actually  admitted  within  the  palisade 
of  the  fort  before  the  garrison  perceived  the  deceit. 
A  lieutenant  with  sixteen  men  placed  outside  were 
taken,  and  this  loss  was  magnified  so  much  to  Eroles 
that  he  ordered  Villamil  to  make  a  more  regular  at- 
tack. To  aid  him  Codrington  brought  up  the  Blake, 
and  landed  some  marines,  yet  no  impression  was 
made  on  the  garrison,  and  the  allies  retired  on  the 
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oach  of  twu  tliousaii 
-Tortoza.  Eroles  and  Manso  then  vainly  united  near 
NsvVi^t  Manresa  to  oppose  Decaen,  who,  coming  down  from 
Vicb,  lorced  his  way  to  Reus,  seized  a  vast  quantity 
of  corn,  supplied  Taragona,  and  then  marched  to 
Barcelona. 

These  operations  indisputably  proved  that  there 
was  no  real  power  of  resistance  in  the  Catalan  army, 
but  as  an  absurd  notion  prevailed  that  Soult,  Suchet, 
and  Joseph  were  comiag  with  their  armies  in  one 
<^>puia  body,  to  France,  through  Catalonia,  Lacy  endeavoured 
ton',  cor-  to  covcr  his  inactivity  by  pretending  a  design  to 
d«ii«,  raise  a  lai^  force  in  Aragon,  with  which  to  watch 
this  retreat,  and  to  act  aa  a  flanking  corps  to  lord 
Wellington,  who  was  believed  to  be  then  approach- 
ing Zaragoza.  Such  rumours  served  to  amuse  the 
Catalans  for  a  short  time,  but  the  sense  of  their 
real  weakness  soon  returned.  In  December  Berto- 
letti,  the  governor  of  Taragona,  marched  upon  Reus, 
and  defeated  some  hundred  men  who  had  reassem- 
bled there  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  French  convoy 
for  Barcelona,  escorted  by  three  thousand  men, 
passed  safely  in  the  face  of  six  thousand  Catalan 
soldiers,  who  were  desirous  to  attack  but  were  pre- 
vented by  Lacy. 

The  anger  of  the  people  and  of  the  troops  also,  on 
this  occasion  was  loudly  expressed.  Lacy  was  openly 
accused  of  treachery,  and  was  soon  afler  recalled- 
However,  Eroles  who  had  come  to  Cape  Salou  to 
obtain  succour  from  the  squadron  for  his  suffering 
soldiers,  acknowledged  that  the  resources  of  Catar 
Ionia  were  worn  out,  the  spirit  of  the  people  brokon 
by  Lacy's  misconduct,  and  the  army,  reduced  to 
less  than  seven  thousand  men,  naked  and  famisbiog* 
A0airs  were  so  bad,   that  expecting  to  be  made 
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captain-general  he   was  reluctant  to  accept  that  chap. 

ofiice,  and  the  regular  warfare  was  in  fact  extin 

guished,  for  Sarzfield  was  now  acting  as  a  partizan 
on  the  Ebro.  Nevertheless  the  French  were  greatly 
dismayed  at  the  disasters  in  Russia ;  their  force  was 
weakened  by  the  drafts  made  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
Napoleon's  new  army  ;  and  the  war  of  the  partidas 
continued,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro, 
where  Sarzfield,  at  the  head  of  Eroles'  ancient 
division,  which  he  had  carried  with  him  out  of 
Catalonia,  acted  in  concert  with  Mina,  Duran, 
Villa  Campa,  the  Frayle,  Pendencift,  and  other 
chiefs,  who  were  busy  upon  Sachet's  communica- 
tion between  Tortoza  and  Valencia. 

Aragon  being  now  unquiet,  and  Navarre  and 
Biscay  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the  French  forces 
in  the  interior  of  Spain  were  absolutely  invested. 
Their  front  was  opposed  by  regular  armies,  their 
flanks  annoyed  by  the  British  squadrons,  and  their 
rear,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean, 
plagued  and  stung  by  this  chain  of  partidas  and 
insurrections.  And  England  was  the  cause  of  all 
this.  England  was  the  real  deliverer  of  the  Penin- 
sula. It  was  her  succours  thrown  into  Biscay  that 
bad  excited  the  new  insurrection  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  enabled  Mina  and  the  other  chiefs 
to  enter  Aragon,  while  Wellington  drew  the  great 
masses  of  the  French  towards  Portugal.  It  was 
that  insurrection,  so  forced  on,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cessation  of  the  regular  warfare  in  Cata- 
lonia, gave  life  and  activity  to  the  partidas  of  the 
south.  It  was  the  array  from  Siiiily  which,  though 
badly  commanded,  by  occupying  the  attention  of 
Suchet  in  front,  obliged  him  to  keep  his  forces 
together  instead  of  hunting  down  the  bands  on  bis 
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MX*'  communications.  In  fine,  it  was  the  troops  of 
;  —  England  who  had  shocked  the  enemy's  front  of 
battle,  the  fleets  of  England  which  had  menaced 
liis  flanks  with  disembarkations,  the  money  and 
stores  of  England  which  had  supported  the  par- 
tidas.  Every  part  of  the  Peninsula  was  pervaded 
by  her  influence,  or  her  warriors,  and  a  trembling 
sense  of  insecurity  was  communicated  to  the  French 
wherever  their  armies  were  not  united  in  masses. 

Such  then  were  the  various  military  events  of  the 
year  1812,  and  the  English  general  taking  a  view  of 
the  whole,  judged  that  however  anxious  the  French 
might  be  to  invade  Portugal,  they  would  be  content 
during  the  winter  to  gather  provisions  and  wait  for 
reinforcements  from  France  wherewith  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  his  army.  But  those  reinforce- 
ments never  came.  Napoleon,  unconquered  of  man, 
had  been  vanquished  by  the  elements.  The  flres 
and  the  snows  of  Moscow  combined,  had  shattered 
his  strength,  and  in  confessed  madness,  nations  and 
rulers  rejoiced,  that  an  enterprize,  at  once  the 
grandest,  the  most  provident,  the  most  beneficial, 
ever  attempted  by  a  warrior-statesman,  had  been 
foiled ;  they  rejoiced  that  Napoleon  had  failed  to 
re-establish  unhappy  Poland  as  a  barrier  against  the 
most  formidable  and  brutal,  the  most  swinish  ty- 
ranny,  that  has  ever  menaced  and  disgraced  Euro- 
pean civilization. 
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iperated  by  the  conduct  of  c;hai'. 

ly  crossings  he  had  expe- '— 

lign,  had  no  sooner  taken 

lie  gave  vent  to  his  indig- 

,  addressed  to  the  superior 

-received  by  the  army  at 

intly  referred  to  since  with 

1  injustice.    In  substance  it 

that  discipline  had  deteriorated  during 

^n  iH  a  greater  degree  than  he  had  ever 

'■  ever  read  of  in  any  army,  and  this  with- 

isaster,  any  unusual  privation  or  hardship 

of  inclement  weather ;    that  the  officers 

II  the  first,  lost  all  command  over  their  men, 

ce  excesses,  outrages  of  all  kinds,  and  inex- 

losses  had  occurred  ;  that  no  army  had  ever 

shorter   marches  in  retreat,   or   had   longer 

no  army  had  ever  been  so  little  pressed  by  a 

ing  enemy,   and  that  the  true  cause  of  this 

'PPy  ^t^ts  of  affairs   was  to  be  found   in  the 

itual  neglect  of  duty  by  the  regimental  othcers." 

ITiese  severe  reproaches  were  generally  deserved, 

d  only  partially  unjust;  yet  the  statements,  on 

hich  they  were  founded,  were  in  some  particulars 

jnintentionally  inaccurate,  especially  as   regarH-' 

the  retreat  from  Salamanca.     The  marches,  tlu 

short  as  to  distance,  after  quitting  the  Tormes,      CooqIc 
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k  *uu^  >s  to  time,  and  it  is  the  time  an  English  soldier 
U-ttrs  his  burthen,  for  like  the  ancient  Roman  be 
carries  the  load  of  an  ass,  that  crushes  his  strength. 
Some  regiments  had  come  from  Cadiz  without 
halting,  and  as  long  garrison  duty  had  weakened 
their  bodies,  both  their  constitutions  and  their  inex- 
perience were  too  heavily  taxed.  The  line  of  march 
from  Salamanca  was  through  a  flooded,  and  flat, 
clayey  country,  not  much  easier  to  the  allies  than 
the  marshes  of  the  Arnus  were  to  Hannibal's  army ; 
and  mounted  officers,  as  that  g^reat  general  well  knew 
when  he  placed  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  to  keep 
up  the  Gallic  rear,  never  judge  correctly  of  a  foot- 
soldier's  exertions;  they  measure  bis  strength  hy 
their  horses*  powers.  On  this  occasion  the  troops, 
stepping  ankle-deep  in  clay,  mid-leg  in  water,  lost 
their  shoes,  and  with  strained  sinews  heavily  made 
their  way,  and  withal  they  had  but  two  rations  in 
five  days. 

Wellington  thought  otherwise,  for  he  knew  not 
that  the  commissariat  stores,  which  he  had  ordered 
up,  did  not  arrive  regularly  because  of  the  extreme 
fatigue  of  the  animals  who  carried  them;  and  those 
that  did  arrive  were  not  available  for  the  troops, 
because,  as  the  rear  of  an  army,  and  especially  a 
retreating  army,  is  at  once  the  birth-place  and  the 
recipient  of  false  reports,  the  subordinate  commis- 
saries  and    conductors   of  the   temporaiy   d^}dt5, 
alarmed  with  rumours  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
forestalled  the    allies   on  the  march,    carried  off 
or  destroyed  the  field-stores :    hence  the  soldiers 
were  actually  feeding  on  acorns  when  their  com- 
ber supposed  them  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  good 
The  destruction    of  the   swine  may   be 
re,  in  some  measure,  palliated  ;  but  there  is 
palliation  not  excuse  to  t^,  offe^^,^tpr|;the 
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excesses  and  outrages  committed  on  the  inhabitants,   ^S;*^* 

nor  for  many  officers'  habitual  inattention  to  their 

duty,  of  which  the  general  justly  complained.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  intolerable  disorders  had  marked 
the  retreat,  and  great  part  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
ariny  arose  from  these  and  previous  disorders,  for  it 
is  too  common  with  soldiers,  first  to  break  up  the 
arrangements  of  their  general  by  want  of  discipline, 
and  then  to  complain  of  the  misery  which  those 
arrangements  were  designed  to  obviate.  Neverthe- 
less Wellington's  circular  was  not  strictly  just,  be- 
cause it  excepted  none  from  blame,  though  in  con- 
versation he  admitted  the  reproach  did  not  apply  to 
the  light  division  nor  to  the  guards. 

With  respect  to  the  former  the  proof  of  its  disci- 
pline was  easy  though  Wellington  had  not  said  so 
much  in  its  favour;  for  how  could  those  troops 
be  upbraided,  who  held  together  so  closely  with 
their  colours,  that,  exclusive  of  those  killed  in  ac- 
tion, they  did  not  leave  thirty  men  behiiid.'  Never 
did  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  excellence  of  their 
discipline  merit  praise  more  than  in  this  retreat. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  drawback  to  the  greatness  of 
lord  Wellington's  character,  that  ^while  capable  of 
repressing  insubordination,  either  by  firmness  or 
dexterity  iis  the  case  may  require,  capable  also  of 
magnanihiously  disregarding,  or  dangerously  re- 
senting injuries,  his  praises  and  his  censures  are 
bestow^  indiscriminately,  or  so  directed  as  to  ac- 
quire partizans  and  personal  friends  rather  than  the 
attachment  of  the  multitude.  He  did  not  make  the 
hard-working  military  crowd  feel  that  their  honest 
unobtrusive  exertions  were  appreciated.  In  this 
he  differs  not  from  many  other  great  generals  and 
statesmen,  but  he  thereby  fails  to  influence  masses, 
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^oK    and  his  genius  falls  short  of  that  sublime  flight  by- 

T-  which  Hannibal  in  ancient,  and  Napoleon  in  modem 

times,  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  with  such 
great  men  that  he  can  be  measured,  nor  will  any 
slight  examination  of  his  exploits  suffice  to  convey 
a  bue  notion  of  his  intellectual  power  and  resources. 
Let  this  campaign  be  taken  as  an  example. 

It  must  be  evident  that  it  in  no  manner  bears  out 
the  character  of  an  easy  and  triumphant  march, 
which  English  writers  have  given  to  it.  Nothing 
happened  according  to  the  original  plan.  The 
general's  operations  were  one  continual  struggle  to 
overcome  obstacles,  occasioned  by  the  enemy's 
numbers,  the  insubordination  of  his  own  troops,  the 
slowness,  incapacity,  and  unfaithful  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  commanders,  the  want  of  money,  and  the 
active  folly  of  the  different  governments  he  served. 
For  first  his  design  was  to  menace  the  French  in 
Spain  so  as  to  bring  their  forces  upon  him  from 
other  parts,  and  then  to  retire  into  Portugal,  again 
to  issue  forth  when  want  should  cause  them  to  dis- 
perse. He  was  not  without  hopes  indeed  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  yet  he  was  content,  if  the  occasion 
came  not,  to  wear  out  the  French  by  continual 
marching,  and  he  trusted  that  the  frequent  opportu- 
nities thus  given  to  the  Spaniards  would  finally 
urge  them  to  a  general  effort.  But  he  found  his 
enemy,  from  the  first,  too  powerful  for  him,  even 
without  drawing  succour  from  distant  parts,  and  he 
would  have  fallen  back  at  once,  were  it  not  for 
Marmont's  rashness.  Nor  would  the  victory  of  the 
Arapiles  itself  have  produced  any  proportionate 
effect  but  for  the  errors  of  the  king,  and  his  rejec- 
tion of  Soult's  advice.     Those  errors  caused  the 
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evacuation  of  Andalusia,  yet  it  was  only  to  concen-   *'yA*'- 
trate  an  overwhelming  force  with  which  the  French 
finally  drove  the  victors  back  to  Portugal. 

Again,  Welling^n  designed  to  finish  his  cam- 
paign in  the  southern  provinces,  and  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  remain  in  the  northern  provinces. 
He  would  have  taken  Burgos  and  he  could  not ;  he 
would  have  rested  longer  on  theCarrion,  and  h  is  fianks 
were  turned  by  the  bridges  of  Palencia  and  Baiios ; 
he  would  have  rested  behind  the  Douro,  to  profit  of 
his  central  position,  but  the  bridge  at  Tordesillas 
was  ravished  from  him,  and  the  sudden  reparation 
of  that  at  Toro,  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  would 
have  united  with  Hill  on  the  Adaja,  and  he  could 
only  unite  with  him  behind  the  Tonnes ;  and  on  this 
last  river  also  he  desired  either  to  take  his  winter 
quarters,  or  to  have  delivered  a  great  battle  with  a 
view  to  regain  Madrid,  and  he  could  do  neither. 
Finally  he  endeavoured  to  make  an  orderly  and  an 
easy  retreat  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  his  army  was 
like  to  have  dissolved  altogether.  And  yet  in  all 
these  varying  circumstances,  his  sagacity  as  to  the 
general  course  of  the  war,  his  promptness  in  takinj^ 
advantage  of  particular  opportunities,  was  conspi- 
cuous. These  ar^  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  real  genius. 

Passing  over  as  already  sufficiently  illustrated 
that  master-stroke,  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the 
reader  would  do  well  to  mark,  how  this  great  com- 
mander did,  after  that  event,  separate  the  king's 
army  from  Marmont's,  forcing  the  one  to  retreat 
upon  Bni^^os,  and  driving  the  other  from  Madrid  ; 
how  he  thus  broke  up  the  French  combinations,  so 
that  many  weeks  were  of  necessity  required  to 
reunite  a  power  capable  of  disturbing  him  in  the 
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BO**  field ;  how  he  posted  CliotoD's  dnrjaion  and  the 
— — — —  Gallicians,  to  repress  any  light  excursion  by  the 
beaten  army  of  Portugal ;  how,  foreseeing  Soalt's 
plan  to  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  io  Anda- 
lusia, he  was  prepared,  by  a  sudden  descent  trom 
Madrid,  to  drive  Soult  himself  from  that  province; 
how  promptly,  when  the  si^e  of  Burgos  failed, 
and  his  combinations  were  ruined  by  the  fault  of 
others,  how  promptly  I  say,  he  commenced  his 
retreatj  sacriflcing  all  his  high-wroaght  expectation 
of  triumph  in  a  campaign  which  he  burned  to 
finish,  and  otherwise  would  have  finished,  even 
with  more  splendour  than  it  had  commenced. 
-  If  Burgos,  a  mean  fortress  of  the  lowest  order, 
had  fallen  early,  the  world  would  have  seen  a 
noble  stroke.  For  the  Gallicians,  aided  by  a  weak 
division  of  Wellington's  army,  and  by  the  Briti^ 
reinforcements  making  up  from  Coruna,  would, 
-  covered  by  Bui^os,  have  sufficed  to  keep  the  army 
of  Portugal  in  check,  while  Popfaam's  armament 
would  have  fomented  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
northern  provinces.  Meanwhile  Wellington,  ga- 
thering forty-five  thousand  Ang]o*Portugpuese,  and 
fifteen  thousand  Spaniards,  on  the  Tagus,  would 
have  marched  towards  Murcia;  Ballesteros'  army, 
and  the  sixteen  thousand  men  composing  the  Ali- 
cant  army,  would  there  have  joined  him,  and  with 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  he  would  have  deli- 
vered such  a  battle  to  the  united  French  armies, 
if  indeed  they  could  have  united,  as  would  have 
shaken  all  Europe  with  its  martial  clangor.  To 
exchange  this  glorious  vision,  for  the  cold  desohtte 
reality  of  a  dangerous  winter  retreat  was,  for  Wel- 
'ington,  but  a  momentary  mental  struggle,  and  it 
as  simultaneous  with  that  daring  conception,  the 
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passage  of  the  bridge  of  Bui^;os  under  the  fire  of  *^vii''' 
the  castle.  "lilT" 

Let  him  be  traced  now  in  retreat.  Pursued  by  a 
superior  army  and  seeing  his  cavalry  defeated,  he 
turned  as  a  savage  lion  at  the  Carrion,  nor  would 
he  have  removed  so  quickly  from  that  lair,  if  the 
bridges  at  Palencia  and  fi^os  had  been  destroyed 
according  to  his  order.  Neither  is  his  cool  self- 
possession  to  be  overlooked ;  for  when  both  his 
flanks  were  thus  exposed,  instead  of  falling  back 
in  a  burned  manner  to  the  Duero,  he  judged  ex- 
actly the  value  of  the  rugged  ground  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  in  opposition  to  the  double 
advantage  obtained  by  the  enemy  at  Palencia  and 
Banos;  nor  did  the  difficulty  which  Souham  and 
Caflarelli,  independent  commanders  and  neither  of 
them  accustomed  to  move  large  armies,  would  find 
in  suddenly  changing  their  line  of  operations  es- 
cape him.  His  march  to  Cabe^on  and  his  position 
on  the  left  of  the  Pisuerga  was  not  a  retreat,  it 
was  the  shift  of  a  practised  captain. 

When  forced  to  withdraw  Hill  from  the  Tagus, 
he,  on  the  instant,  formed  a  new  combination  to 
6ght  that  great  battle  on  the  Adaja  which  he  had 
intended  to  deliver  near  the  Guadalaviar ;  and 
though  the  splendid  exploit  of  captain  Guingret,  at 
Tordesillas,  baffled  this  intent,  he,  in  return,  baffled 
Souham  by  that  ready  stroke  of  generalship,  the 
posting  of  his  whole  army  in  front  of  Rueda, 
thus  forbidding  a  passage  by  the  restored  bridge. 
Finally,  if  he  could  not  maintain  the  line  of  the 
Duero,  nor  that  of  the  Tonnes,  it  was  because  ri- 
vers cao  never  be  p«raanently  defended  against  su- 
perior forces,  and  yet  he  did  not  quit  the  last  with- 
out H  splendid  tactical   illustration.     I  mean  that 
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BOOK    surprising  movement  from  the  Arapiles  to  the  Val- 

musa,  a  movement  made  not  in  confusion  and  half 

flight,  but  in  close  order  of  battle,  his  columns 
ready  for  action,  his  artillery  and  cavalry  skirmish- 
ing, passing  the  Junguen  without  disorder,  filing 
along  the  front  of  and  winding  into  the  rear  of 
a  most  powerful  French  army,  the  lai^;est  ever  col- 
lected in  one  mass  in  the  Peninsula,  an  army 
having  twice  as  many  guns  as  the  allies,  and  twelve 
thousand  able  horsemen  to  boot.  And  all  these 
great  and  skilful  actions  were  executed  by  lord 
Wellington  with  an  army  composed  of  different 
nations ;  soldiers,  fierce  indeed,  and  valiant,  terrible 
in  battle,  but  characterised  by  himself,  as  more 
deficient  in  good  discipline  than  any  army  of  wbich 
he  had  ever  read  ! 

Men  engaged  only  in  civil  affairs  and  especially 
book-men  are  apt  to  undervalue  military  genius, 
talking  as  if  simple  bravery  were  the  highest  qua- 
lification of  a  general ;  and  they  have  another 
mode  of  appeasing  an  inward  sense  of  inferiority, 
namely,  to  attribute  the  successes  of  a  great  cap- 
tain, to  the  prudence  of  some  discreet  adviser,  who 
in  secret  rules  the  general,  amends  his  errors,  and 
leaves  him  all  the  glory.  Thus  Napoleon  had 
Berthier,  Wellington  has  sir  George  Murray  !  but 
in  this,  the  most  skilful,  if  not  the  most  glorious  of 
Wellington's  campaigns,  sir  George  Murray  was 
not  present,  and  the  staff  of  the  army  was  governed 
by  three  young  lieutenant-colonels,  namely,  lord 
Fitzroy  SomersetjWaters,  and  Delancey  ;  for  though 
sir  Willoughby  Gordon  joined  the  army  as  quarter- 
master-general after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  he 
was  inexperienced,  and  some  bodily  suffering  im- 
peded his  personal  exertions. 
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Such  then  were  the  principal  points  of  skill  dis-  ''5J,''' 
played  by  Wellington  ;  yet  so  vast  and  intricate  an  — — - — 
art  is  war,  that  the  apophthegm  of  Turennc  will 
always  be  found  applicable  :  "  he  who  has  made  no 
mistakes  in  war,  has  seldom  made  war"  Some 
military  writers,  amongst  them  the  celebrated 
Jomioi,  blame  the  English  general,  that  with  a 
conquering  army,  and  an  insurgent  nation  at  his 
beck,  he  should  in  three  months  after  his  victory 
have  attempted  nothing  more  than  the  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Burgos.  This  censure  is  not  entirely 
unfounded;  the  king  certainly  escaped  very  easily 
from  Madrid ;  yet  there  are  many  points  to  be 
argued  ere  the  question  can  be  decided.  The  want 
of  money,  a  want  progressively  increasing,  had 
become  almost  intolerable.  Wellington's  array  was 
partly  fed  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  partly  from  the 
valley  of  the  Pisuerga,  Hill's  troops  were  fed  from 
Lisbon  ;  the  Portuguese  in  their  own  country,  and 
the  Spaniards  every  where,  lived  as  the  French  did, 
by  requisition  ;  but  the  British  professed  to  avoid 
that  mode  of  subsistence,  and  they  made  it  a 
national  boast  to  all  Europe  that  they  did  so;  the 
movements  of  the  army  were  therefore  always  sub- 
servient to  this  principle,  and  must  be  judged  ac- 
cordingly, because  want  of  money  was  with  them 
want  of  motion. 

Now  four  modes  of  operation  were  open  to 
Wellington. 

1".  After  the  victory  of  Salamanca  to  follow  the 
kiti^  to  Valencia,  unite  with  the  Jlicant  army,  and, 
having  thus  separated  Soultfrom  Joseph  and  Suchet, 
to  act  according  to  events. 

To  have  thus  moved  at  once,  without  money,  into 
Valencia,  or  Murcia,  new  couotries  where  he  had 
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*xi^  DO  assured  connexioos,  aad  which  were  scarcely  ahle 
—  ■  —  to  feed  the  French  armies,  would  have  expiosed  him 
to,  great  difficulties ,-  and  he  must  have  made  exten- 
sive arrangements  with  the  fleet  ere  he  could  have 
acted  vigorously,  if,  as  was  probable,  the  French 
concentrated  all  their  forces  behind  the  Guadalaviar. 
Meanwhile  thedistance  between  the  main  allied  army 
and  those  troops  necessarily  left  in  the  north,  being 
considered,  the  latter  must  have  been  strengthened 
at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  south,  unless  the  army 
of  Portugal  joined  the  king,  and  then  Wellington 
would  have  been  quite  overmatched  in  Valencia; 
that  is,  if  Soult  also  joined  the  king,  and  if  not  be 
would  have  placed  the  English  general  between 
two  fires.  If  a  force  was  not  left  in  the  north  the 
army  of  Portugal  would  have  had  open  field,  either 
to  march  to  the  king's  assistance  by  Zaragoza,  or 
to  have  relieved  Astorga,  seized  Salamanca,  reco- 
vered the  prisoners  and  the  trophies  of  the  Arapiles, 
and  destroyed  all  the  great  lines  of  magazines  and 
d^p6ts  even  to  the  T^;ii8.  Moreover,  the  yellow 
fever  raged  in  Murcia,  and  this  would  have  com- 
pelled the  English  general  to  depend  upon  the 
contracted  base  of  operations  offered  Ity  Alicant, 
because  the  advance  of  Clauzel  would  have  rendered 
it  impossible  to  keep  it  on  the  T^us.  Time,  there- 
fore, was  required  to  arrange  the  means  of  operating 
in  this  manner,  and  meanwhile  the  army  was  not 
unwisely  turned  another  way. 

2°.  To  march  directly  against  Soult  in  Anda- 
lusia. 

This  project  Wellington  was  prepared  to  execute, 
when  the  king's  orders  rendered  it  unnecessary, 
but  if  Joseph  had  adopted  Soult's  plan  a  grand 
field  for  the  display  of  military  art  would  have  been 
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opened.  The  king  going  by  the  Despenas  Peros,  *'^,^''' 
and  having  the  advantage  of  time  in  the  march,  ~rr— 
could  have  joined  Soult,  with  the  army  of  the  cen- 
tre, before  the  English  general  could  have  joined 
Hill.  The  sixty  thousand  combatants  thus  united 
could  have  kept  the  field  until  Sucbet  had  also 
joined ;  but  they  could  scarcely  have  maintained 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz  also,  and  hence  the  error 
of  Wellington  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  did 
not  make  an  eifort  to  overtake  the  king,  either 
upon  or  beyond  the  Tagus ;  for  the  army  of  the 
centre  would  certainly  have  joined  Soult  by  the 
Despenas  Peros,  if  Maitland  had  not  that  moment 
landed  at  Alicaat. 

3°.  Tofoliow  the  army  of  Portugal  after  the  vic~ 
tory  of  Salamanca. 

The  reasons  for  moving  upon  Madrid  instead  of 
adopting  this  line  of  operations  having  been  already 
shewn  in  former  observations,  need  not  be  here 
repeated,  yet  it  may  be  added  that  the  destruction 
of  the  great  arsenal  and  d^pot  of  the  Retire  was  no 
small  object  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  Portugal. 
4*.  The  plan  which  was  actually  folhwed. 
The  English  general's  stay  in  the  capital  was 
unavoidable,  seeing  that  to  observe  the  development 
of  the  French  operations  in  the  south  was  of  such 
importance.  It  only  remains  therefore  to  trace 
him  after  he  quitted  Madrid.  Now  the  choice  of 
his  Ime  of  march  by  ValladoHd  certainly  appears 
commoD-place,  and  deficient  in  vigour,  but  it  was 
probity  decided  by  the  want  of  money,  and  of  means 
of  transport ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  desire  to 
bring  the  Gallicians  forward,  which  he  could  only 
attain  by  putting  himself  in  actual  military  com- 
munication with  them,  and  covering  their  advance. 
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BOOK    Vet  thin  will  not  excuse  the  feeble  pursuit  of  Clau- 

L  zel's  retreating  army  up  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga. 

The  Spaniards  would  not  the  less  have  come  up  if 
that  general  had  been  defeated,  nor  would  the  want 
of  their  assistance  have  been  much  felt  in  the  action. 
Considerable  loss  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  suf- 
fered by  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  they  could  ill 
bear  it,  but  the  result  of  a  victory  would  have  amply 
repaid  the  damage  received ;  for  the  time  gained  by 
Clauzel  was  employed  by  Caffarelti  to  strengtheu 
the  castle  of  Burgos,  which  contained  the  greatest 
French  d^pot  in  this  part  of  Spain.  A  victory 
therefore  would  have  entirely  disarranged  the 
enemy's  means  of  defence  in  the  north,  and  would 
have  sent  the  twice-broken  and  defeated  army  of 
Portugal,  behind  the  Ebro ;  then  neither  the  con- 
script reinforcements,  nor  the  junction  of  Caffarelli's 
troops,  would  have  enabled  Clauzel,  with  all  his 
activity  and  talent,  to  re-appear  in  the  field  before 
Burgos  would  have  fallen.  But  that  fortress  would 
most  probably  have  fallen  at  once,  in  which  case 
the  Ei^lish  general  might  have  returned  to  the 
Tagus,  and  perhaps  in  time  to  have  met  Soult  as  he 
issued  forth  from  the  mountains  in  his  march  from 
Andalusia. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  as  Bui^s  did  not  yield, 
it  would  not  have  yielded  under  any  circumstances 
without  a  vigorous  defence.  This  is  not  so  certain, 
the  effect  of  a  defeat  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ent from  the  effect  of  such  a  splendid  operation  as 
Clauzel's  retreat ;  and  it  appears  also,  that  the  pro- 
longed defence  of  the  castle  may  be  traced  to  some 
errors  of  detail  in  the  attack,  as  well  as  to  want  of 
sufficient  artillery  means.  In  respect  of  the  great 
features  of  the  campaign,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
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Wellii^fton's  judgement  on  the  spot,  and  with  a  JFiill  chap, 

knowledge  both  of  bis  own  and  his  adversaries'  situa '- 

tions,  is  of  more  weight  than  that  of  critics,  however  '^'^ 
able  and  acute,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  difficulties. 
But  in  the  details  there  was  something  of  error  ex- 
ceedingly strange.  It  is  said,  I  believe  truly,  that 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  being  coosulted,  objected  to 
the  proceeding  by  gallery  ana  mine  ^;ainst  an  out- 
ward, a  middle,  and  an  inward  line  of  defence,  as 
likely  to  involve  a  succession  of  tedious  and  difficult 
enterprizes,  which  even  if  successful,  would  still 
leave  the  White  Church,  and  the  upper  castle  or 
keep,  to  be  carried ; — that  this  castle,  besides  other 
artillery  armament,  was  surmounted  by  a  powerful 
battery  of  heavy  g^uns,  bearing  directly  upon  the 
^e  of  the  horn-work  of  San  Michael,  the  only  point 
from  which  it  could  be  breached,  and  until  it  was 
breached,  the  goveruOT,  a  gallant  man,  would  cer- 
tainly  not  surrender.  It  could  not  however  be 
breached  without  a  larger  battering  train  than  the 
allies  possessed,  and  would  not,  as  he  supposed,  bd 
effected  by  mines ;  wherefore  proposing  to  take  the 
guns  from  two  frigates,  then  lying  atSantander,  he 
proffered  to  bring  them  up  in  time. 

In  this  reasoning  lord  Wellington  partly  acquiesced, 
but  his  hopes  of  success  were  principally  founded 
on  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  castle,  and  upon  the 
facility  of  burning  the  provision  magazines ;  nor  was 
he  without  hope  that  his  fortune  would  carry  him 
through,  even  with  the  scanty  means  he  possessed. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  siege,  however,  he  did 
resort,  though  too  late,  to  the  plan  of  getting  guns 
up  from  Santander.  But  while  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
thus  counselled  him  on  the  spot.  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  then  in  Madrid,  assured  the  author  of 
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^xix*^  this  history,  at  the  time,  that  he  also,  foreseeing  the 
— — — --  artillery  means  were  too  scanty,  had  proposed  to 
send  by  the  Somosierra  twelve  fine  Russian  bat- 
tering  g^us,  then  in  the  Retiro ;  and  he  pledged  him- 
self to  procure,  by  an  appeal  to  the  officers  in  the 
capital,  animals  sufficient  to  transport  them  and  their 
ammunition  to  Bu^;os  in  a  few  days.  The  offer 
was  not  accepted. 

Something  also  may  be  objected  to  the  fidd 
operations,  as  connected  with  the  siege ;  for  it  is 
the  rule,  although  not  an  absolute  one,  that  the 
enemy's  active  array  should  first  be  beaten,  or 
driven  beyond  some  strong  line,  such  as  a  river,  or 
chain  of  mountains,  before  a  siege  is  commenced. 
Now  if  Wellington  had  masked  the  castle  after  the 
hom-work  was  carried  on  the  19th,  and  had  then 
sanhun'i  fotlowed  Clauzel,  the  French  generals,  opposed  to 
Coint-  him,  admit,  that  they  would  have  gcme  over  the 
"mss"'  Ebro,  perhaps  even  to  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian. In  that  case  all  the  minor  depots  must  have 
been  broken  up,  Euid  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  of  Portugal  retarded  at  least  a  month  ;  before 
that  time,  the  gans  from  Santander  would  have  ar- 
rived and  the  castle  of  Buigos  would  have  fallen. 
In  Soubam's  secret  despatches,  it  is  said,  of  course 
on  the  authority  of  spies,  that  Castanos  urged  an 
advance  beyond  Burgos  instead  of  a  siege ;  of  thi* 
I  know  nothing,  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  because  to 
advance  continually,  and  to  surround  an  enemy,  con- 
stituted, with  Spanish  generals,  the  whole  art  of 
war.  Howbeit  on  this  occasion,  the  advice,  if 
given,  was  not  unreasonable;  and  it  needed 
scarcely  even  to  delay  the  siege  while  the  covering 
army  advanced,  because  one  division  of  infaotry 
might  have  come  up  from    Madrid,    still  leaving 
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two  of  the  finest  in  the  army,  and  a  brigade  of  ca-    cbap. 

vatty,  at  that  capital,  which  was  sufficient,  seeing '— 

that  Hill  was  coming  up  to  Toledo,  that  Ballesteros' 
disobedience  was  then  unknown,  and  that  tbe  king 
was  in  no  condition  to  advance  before  Soult  arrived. 

The  last  point  to  which  it  is  fitting  to  advert,  was. 
the  stopping  too  long  on  the  Tormes  in  hopes  of 
6ghtiDg  in  the  position  of  the  Arapiles.  It  was  a 
stirring  thought  indeed  for  a  great  mind,  and  the 
error  was  brilliantly  redeemed,  but  the  remedy  does 
not  efface  the  original  fault ;  and  this  subject  leads 
to  a  consideration,  of  some  speculative  interest, 
namely,  why  Wellington,  desirous  as  he  was  to 
keep  the  line  of  the  Tormes,  and  knowing  with 
what  difficulty  the  French  fed  their  large  army,  did 
not  order  every  thing  in  his  rear  to  take  refuge  in 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  and  entrench  him- 
self on  St.  Christoval  and  in  Salamanca.  Thus 
posted  with  a  bridge-head  on  the  left  bank  that  he 
might  operate  on  either  side  of  the  Tonnes,  he 
might  have  waited  until  famine  obliged  the  enemy 
to  separate,  which  would  have  been  in  a  very  few 
days;  but  perhaps  the  answer  would  be  that  the 
Spaniards  had  left  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  a  de- 
fenceless  state. 

Turning  now  to  the  French  side  we  shall  find  that 
they  also  committed  errors. 

Soubam's  pursuit  after  the  cavalry  combat  at 
Vente  de  Pozo  was  feeble.  Wellington,  speaking 
of  his  own  army,  said,  "  no  troops  were  ever  less 
pressed  by  an  enemy."  The  king's  orders  were 
however  positive  not  to  fight,  and  as  the  En- 
glish general  continually  offered  Souham  battle 
in  strong  positions,  the  man  had  no  power  to  do 
mischief.     Soult's  pursuit  of  Hill,  which  was  also 
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BOOK    remarkably  cautious,    arose   from  other   motives. 

I_  He  was   not  desirous  of  a  battle,   and   until  the 

'"'*•  Guadarama  was  passed,  Hill  had  the  larger  force, 
for  then  only  was  the  whole  French  army  united. 
The  duke  of  Dalmatia  wished  to  have  marched  in 
one  great  mass  through  La  Mancha,  leaving  only  a 
small  corps,  or  a  detachment  of  Suchet's  army,  on 
the  Cuenca  road ;  but  the  king  united  the  whole  of 
the  army  of  the  centre,  his  own  guards  and  seven 
thousand  men  of  the  army  of  the  south,  on  the 
Cuenca  line,  and  there  were  no  good  cross  commu- 
nications except  by  Taracon.  Soult  therefore  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Tagus  with  only  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  and  from  commissariat  difficulties  and 
other  obstacles,  he  was  obliged  to  move  by  divisions, 
which  followed  each  other  at  considerable  distances; 
when  his  advanced  guard  was  at  Valdemoro,  his  rear- 
guard not  having  reached  Oc^a  was  two  marches 
distant.  The  danger  of  this  movement  is  evident. 
Hill  might  have  turned  and  driven  him  over  the 
Tagus ;  or  if  his  orders  had  permitted  him  to  act 
offensively  at  first,  he  might,  after  leaving  a  small 
corps  on  the  Upper  Tagus,  to  watch  the  king,  have 
passed  that  river  at  Toledo,  and  without  abandoning 
his  line  of  operations  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
have  attacked  Soult  while  on  the  march  towards 
Ocaiia.  The  latter  in  despite  of  his  numerous  cavalry 
must  then  have  fallen  back  to  concentrate  his  forces, 
and  this  would  have  deranged  the  whole  campaign. 
The  duke  of  Dalmatia,  who  thought  Ballesteros 
was  with  Hill,  naturally  feared  to  press  his  adversary 
under  such  a  vicious  disposition  of  the  French 
army,  neither  could  that  disposition  be  changed 
during  the  operation,  because  of  the  want  of  good 
cross  roads,  and  because  Souham  had  been  taught 
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that  the  king  would  meet  him  on  the  side  of  Gua-   chap. 

dalaxara.    In  fine  Soult  had  learned  to  respect  his '— 

adversaries,  and  with  the  prudence  of  a  man  whose 
mental  grasp  embraced  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
war,  he  avoided  a  doubtful  battle  where  a  defeat 
would,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  French 
afl^rs,  have  lost  the  whole  Peninsula.  Wellington 
had  Portugal  to  fall  back  upon,  but  the  French 
armies  must  have  gone  behind  the  Ebro. 

These  seem  to  be  the  leading  points  of  interest 
in  this  campaign,  but  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  mark  the  close  affinities  between  Wellington's  re- 
treat and  that  of  Sir  John  Moore.  This  last-named 
general  marched  from  Portugal  into  the  north  of 
Spain,  with  the  political  view  of  saving  Andalusia, 
by  drawing  on  himself  the  French  power,  having 
before-hand  declared  that  he  expected  to  be  over- 
whelmed. In  like  manner  Wellington  moved  into 
the  same  country,  to  deliver  Andalusia,  and  thus 
drew  on  himself  the  whole  power  of  the  enemy ; 
like  Moore  declaring  also  before-hand,  that  the  po- 
litical object  being  gained,  his  own  military  posi- 
tion would  be  endangered.  Both  succeeded,  and 
both  were,  as  they  had  foretold,  overwhelmed  by 
superior  forces.  Moore  was  to  have  been  aided  by 
Romana's  Spanish  army,  but  he  found  it  a  burthen; 
so  also  Wellington  was  impeded,  not  assisted,  by  the 
Gallicians,  and  both  generals  were  without  money. 

Moore  having  approached  Soult,  and  menaced 
Burgos,  was  forced  to  retreat,  because  Napoleon 
moved  from  Madrid  on  his  right  flank  and  towards 
his  rear.  Wellington  having  actually  besieged  Bur- 
gos was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire,  lest  the 
king,  coming  through  Madrid,  should  pass  his  right 
flank  and  get  into  bis  rear.  Moore  was  only  followed 
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BOOK  by  Soult  to  the  Esla,  Wetlmg:toD  was  only  followed 

'—  by  Souham  to  the  Duero.     The  one  general  looked 

to  the  mountains  of  Gallicia  for  positions  which  he 
could  maintain,  but  the  apathy  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, in  the  south,  permitted  Na[K>leon  to  bring  up 
such  an  overwhelming  force  that  this  plan  could 
not  be  sustained ;  the  other  general  had  the  same 
notion  with  respect  to  the  Duero,  and  the  defection 
of  Ballesteros  enabled  the  king  to  bring  ap  such  a 
power  that  further  retreat  became  necessary. 

Moore's  soldiers  at  the  commencement  of  the  ope- 
ration evinced  want  of  discipline,  they  committed 
great  excesses  at  Valderas,  and  disgraced  them- 
selves by  their  inebriety  at  Bembibre  and  Villa 
Franca.  In  like  manner  Wellington's  soldiers 
broke  the  bonds  of  discipline,  disgraced  them- 
selves by  drunkenness  at  Torquemada  and  on  the 
retreat  from  the  Puente  Larga  to  Madrid ;  and  they 
committed  excesses  every  where.  Moore  stopped 
behind  the  Esla  river  to  check  the  enemy,  to  restore 
order,  and  to  enable  his  commissariat  to  remove 
the  stores ;  Wellington  stopped  behind  the  Carrioo 
for  exactly  the  same  purposes.  The  one  general 
was  immediately  turned  on  his  left,  because  the 
bridge  of  Mancilla  was  abandoned  unbroken  to 
Franceschi ;  the  other  general  was  also  turned  on  his 
left,  because  the  bridge  of  Palencia  was  abandoned 
unbroken  to  Foy. 

Moore's  retreat  was  little  short  of  three  hundred 
miles ;  Wellington's  was  nearly  as  long,  and  both 
were  in  the  winter  sestson.  The  first  halted  at 
Benevente,  at  Villa  Franca,  and  at  Lugo ;  the  last 
halted  at  Duenas,  at  Cabe^on,  Tordesillas,  and 
Salamanca.  The  principal  loss  sustained  by  the 
one,  was  in  the  last  marches  between  Lugo  and 
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Conifia ;  so  also  the  principal  loss  sustained  by  the  ^iH^- 

olher,  was  in  the  last  marches  between  the  Tormea 

and  the  Agueda.  Some  of  Moore's  generals  mur- 
mured against  bis  proceedings,  some  of  Wellington's 
generals,  as  we  have  seen,  went  further;  the  iirst 
were  checked  by  a  reprimand,  the  second  were 
humbled  by  a  sarcasm.  Finally  both  generals 
reproached  their  armies  with  want  of  discipline, 
both  attributed  it  to  the  negligence  of  the  officers 
generally,  and  in  both  cases  the  justice  of  the 
reproaches  was  proved  by  the  exceptions.  The 
reserve  and  the  foot-guards  in  Moore's  campaign, 
the  light  division  and  the  foot-guards  in  Welling- 
ton's, gave  signal  proof,  that  it  was  negligence  of 
discipline,  not  hardships,  though  the  latter  were 
severe  in  both  armies,  that  caused  the  losses.  Not 
that  I  would  be  understood  to  say  that  those 
regiments  only  preserved  order;  it  is  certain  that 
many  others  were  eminently  well  conducted,  but 
those  were  the  troops  named  as  exceptions  at  the 
time. 

Such  were  the  resemblances  of  these  two  retreats. 
The  differences  were,  that  Moore  had  only  twenty- 
three  thousand  men  in  the  first  part  of  his  retreat, 
and  only  nineteen  thousand  in  the  latter  part,' 
whereas  Wellington  had  thirty-three  thousand  in 
the  first  part  of  his  retreat,  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
men  in  the  latter  part.  Moore's  army  were  all  of  one' 
nation  and  young  soldiers,  Wellington's  were  of  dif- 
ferent nations  but  they  were  veterans.  The  first 
marched  through  mountains,  where  the  weather  was 
infinitely  more  inclement  than  in  the  plains,  over 
which  the  second  moved,  and  until  he  reached  the 
Esla,  Moore's  flank  was  quite  exposed,  whereas 
Wellington's  flank  was  covered  by  Hill's  army  until 
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BOjOK    he  gained  the  Tormes.    Wellia^n  with    Tetenm 

'—  troops  was  opposed  to  Souham,  to  Soult,  to  the  king, 

and  to  Jourdan,  mea  aot  according  in  their  views, 
and  their  whole  army,  when  united,  did  not  exceed 
the  allies  by  more  Uum  twen^  thousand  men.  Moore 
with  young  soldiers  was  at  first  opposed  to  four  times, 
and  latterly  to  three  times  his  own  numbers,  for  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  French  army  assembled  at  Astor- 
ga  was  above  eighty  thousand,  including  ten  thousand 
cavalry,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  number  as- 
sembled against  Wellington  on  the  Tonnes;butMoore 
had  little  more  than  twenty  thousand  m(»  to  oppose 
to  this  overwhelming  mass,  and  Wellington  had 
nearly  seventy  thousand.  The  Partidas  abounded  at 
the  time  of  Wellington's  retreat,  they  were  unknown 
at  the  time  of  Moore's  retreat,  imd  this  general  was 
confronted  by  Napoleon,  who,  despotic  in  command, 
was  also  unrivalled  in  skill,  in  genius,  and  in  vigour. 
Wellington's  army  was  not  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
and  he  made  short  marches,  yet  he  lost  more  strag- 
glers than  Moore,  who  was  vigorously  pressed, 
made  long  marches,  and  could  only  secure  an 
embarkation  by  delivering  a  battle,  in  which  he 
died  most  honourably.  His  character  was  imme- 
diately viliBed.  Wellington  was  relieved  from  his 
pursuers  by  the  operation  of  famine,  and  had  there- 
fore no  occasion  to  deliver  a  battle,  but  he  also  was 
vilified  at  the  time,  with  equal  injustice;  and  if  he 
had  then  died  it  would  have  been  with  equal  malice. 
His  subsequent  successes,  his  great  name  and  power, 
have  imposed  silence  upon  his  detractors,  or  con- 
verted censure  into  praise,  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
mankind,  especially  of  the  ignorant,  to  cling  to 
fortune. 

Moore  attributed  his  difficulties  to  the  apathy  of 
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the  Spaniards;   his  friends  charged  them  on  the   *^"J|''- 

incapacity  of  the  English  government.    Wellington 

attributed  his  ultimate  failure  to  the  defection  of 
Ballesteros ;  his  brother,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
fJiarged  it  on  the  previous  contracted  policy  of 
Perceval's  government,  which  had  crippled  the 
general's  means;  and  certainly  Wellington's  rea- 
soning, relative  to  Ballesteros,  was  not  quite  sound. 
That  general,  he  said,  might  either  have  forced 
Soult  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  Valencia, 
Requ^a,  and  Cuenca,  or  leave  a  strong  corps  in 
observation,  and  then  Hill  might  have  detached 
men  to  the  north.  He  even  calculated  upon  Bal- 
lesteros being  able  to  stop  both  Soult  and  Souham, 
altogether ;  for  as  the  latter's  operations  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  king,  and  dependent  upon  his  pro- 
ceedings, Wellington  judged  that  he  would  have 
remained  tranquil  if  Joseph  had  not  advanced. 
This  was  the  error.  Souham's  despatches 
clearly  shew,  that  the  king's  instructions  checked,  r^^a*' 
instead  of  forwarding  his  movements ;  and  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  delivered  battle 
at  the  end  of  four  days,  without  regard  to  the 
king's  orders ;  and  such  was  his  force,  that  Wel- 
lington admitted  his  own  inability  to  keep  the  field. 
Ballesteros'  defection  therefore  cannot  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  all  further  investigation;  but  whatever 
failures  there  were,  and  however  imposing  the 
height  to  which  the  English  general's  reputation 
has  since  attained,  this  campaign,  including  the 
sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  the  forts  of 
Salamanca,  and  of  Burgos,  the  assault  of  Ahnaraz, 
and  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered his  finest  illustration  of  the  art  of  war. 
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BOOK    Waterloo   may  be  called  a  more  gluioiu  explmt 

because  of  the  great  man  who  was  there  vanquished; 

Aasye  may  be  deemed  a  more  wonderful  actioa,  one 
indeed  to  be  compared  with  the  victmy  whicti 
LucuUus  gained  over  Tygianes,  but  Salamanca 
will  always  be  referred  to  as  the  most  skilful  of 
Wellington's  battles. 
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BOOK  XX. 

CHAPTER   I. 

While   the   armies   were   striving,    the  political  cbap. 
affairs  had  become  exceedingly  complicated   and  _ 


unsteady.  Their  workings  were  little  known  or 
observed  by  the  public,  but  the  evils  of  bad  govern- 
ment in  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  incon- 
gruous alliance  of  bigoted  aristocracy  with  awakened 
democracy,  and  the  inevitable  growth  of  national 
Jealousies  as  external  danger  seemed  to  recede, 
were  becoming  so  powerful,  that  if  relief  had  not 
been  obtained  from  extraneous  events,  even  the 
vigour  of  Wellington  must  have  sunk  under  the 
pressure.  The  secret  causes  of  disturbance  shall 
now  be  laid  bare,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
catastrophe  of  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  final  success  of  the 
British  arms  in  the  Peninsula.  I  speak  not  of  the 
physical  power  which,  if  his  host  had  not  withered 
on  the  snowy  wastes  of  Muscovy,  the  emperor  could 
have  poured  into  Spain,  but  of  those  moral  obsta- 
'Cles,  which,  springing  up  on  every  side,  corrupted 
the  very  life-blood  of  the  war. 
■  If  Russia  owed  her  safety  in  some  degree  to  the 
contest  in  the  Peninsula,  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
fate  of  the  Peninsula  was  in  return,  decided  on 
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BOOK    the  plains  of  Russia ;  for  had  the  French  veterans 

who  there  perished,   returned  victorious,  the  war 

could  have  been  maintained  for  years  in  Spain, 
with  all  its  waste  of  treasures  and  of  blood,  to 
the  absolute  ruin  of  England,  even  though  her 
army  might  have  been  victorious  in  every  battle. 
Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty  what  tennination 
any  war  will  ever  have  ?  Who  shall  prophecy  of 
an  art  always  varying,  and  of  such  intricacy  that 
its  secrets  seem  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
tellect? What  vast  preparations,  what  astonishing 
combinations  were  involved  in  the  plan,  what  vigour 
and  ability  displayed  in  the  execution  of  Napoleon's 
march  to  Moscow !  And  yet  when  the  winter 
cfune,  only  four  days  sooner  than  he  expected, 
the  giant's  scheme  seemed  a  thing  for  children  to 
laugh  at ! 

Nevertheless  the  political  grandeur  of  that  ex- 
pedition will  not  be  hereafter  judged  from  the  wild 
triumph  of  his  enemies,  nor  its  military  merits  from 
the  declamation  which  has  hitherto  passed  as  the 
history  of  the  wondrous,  though  unfortunate  enter- 
prise.  It  wilt  not  be  the  puerilities  of  Labaume, 
of  S^ur,  and  their  imitators,  nor  even  that  splendid 
military  and  political  essay  of  general  Jomini,  called 
the  *'  ii/e  of  Napoleon^  which  posterity  will  ac- 
cept as  the  measure  of  a  general,  who  carried  four 
hundred  thousand  men  across  the  Niemen,  and  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  to  Moscow.  And 
with  such  a  military  providence,  with  such  a  vigi- 
lance, so  disposing  his  reserves,  so  guarding  his 
flanks,  so  guiding  his  masses,  that  while  constantly 
victorious  in  front,  no  post  was  lost  in  his  rear,  no 
convoy  foiled,  no  courier  was  stopped,  not  even  a 
letter  was  missing :   the  communication   with  his 
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capital  was  as  regular  and  certain  as  if  that  im-  chap. 

mense  march  had  been  but  a  summer  excursion  of '■ — 

pleasure !     However  it  failed,  and  its  &ilure  was 
the  safety  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  England  the  retreat  from  Burgos  was  viewed 
with  the  alarm  and  anger  which  always  accom- 
panies the  disappointment  of  high-raised  public 
expectation ;  the  people  had  been  taught  to  believe 
the  French  weak  and  dispirited,  they  saw  them  so 
strong  and  daring,  that  even  victory  could  not 
enable  the  allies  to  make  a  permanent  stand  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Hence  arose  mur- 
murs, and  a  growing  distrust  as  to  the  ultimate 
result,  which  would  not  have  failed  to  overturn  the 
war  faction,  if  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Mos- 
cow, the  defection  of  Prussia,  and  the  strange  un- 
looked-for spectacle  of  Napoleon  vanquished,  had 
not  come  in  happy  time  as  a  counterpoise. 

When  the  parliament  met,  lord  Wellesley  un- 
dertook, and  did  very  clearly  show,  that  if  the 
successes  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  had  not 
been,  by  his  brother,  pushed  to  the  extent  exptected, 
and  had  been  followed  by  important  reverses, 
the  causes  were  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  imbecile 
administration  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  coadjutors, 
whose  policy  he  truly  characterized  as  having  in  it 
"  jwthitig  regular  but  confusion"  With  a  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  facts  he  discussed  the  military 
question,  and  maintained  that  twelve  thousand  in- 
fantry and  three  thousand  cavalry,  added  to  the 
army  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  have 
rendered  the  campaign  decisive,  because  the 
Russian  contest,  the  incapacity  of  Joseph,  and  the 
dissentions  of  the  French  generals  in  Spain,  had 
produced  the  most  favourable  crisis  for  striking  a 
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^^  vital  blow  at  the  eoemy's  power.  Tbe  cabinet  were 
'  aware  of  this,  and  in  good  time,  but  though  there 

were  abundance  of  soldiers  idling'  at  home,  when 
the  welfare  of  the  state  required  their  presence  in 
the  Peninsula,  nay,  although  the  ministers  had  ac- 
tually sent  within  five  thousand  as  many  men  as 
were  necessary,  they  had,  with  the  imbecility  which 
marked  all  their  proceedings,  so  contrived,  that 
few  or  none  should  reach  the  theatre  of  war  until 
the  time  for  success  had  passed  away.  Then  touch- 
ing upon  the  financial  question,  with  a  rude  hand 
he  tore  to  pieces  the  minister's  pitiful  pretexts,  that 
the  want  of  specie  had  necessarily  put  bounds  to 
their  efforts,  and  that  the  general  himself  did  not 
complain.  "  No !"  exclaimed  lord  Wellesley,  "  he 
does  not  complain  because  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
a  soldier  not  to  complain.  But  he  does  not  say 
that  with  greater  means  he  could  not  do  greater 
things,  and  his  country  will  not  be  satisfied  if  these 
means  are  withheld  by  men,  who  having  assumed 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  such  a  crisis,  have 
only  incapacity  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  their 
failures." 

This  stem  accuser  was  himself  fresh  from  the 
ministry,  versed  in  state  matters,  and  of  unques- 
tionable talents  ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
actual  resources  and  difficulties  of  the  moment ;  he 
was  sincere  in  his  opinions  because  he  had  aban- 
doned office  rather  than  be  a  party  to  such  a 
miserable  mismanagement  of  England's  power ;  he 
was  in  fine  no  mean  authority  against  his  former 
colleagues,  even  though  the  facts  did  not  so  clearly 
bear  him  out  in  his  views. 

That  England  possessed  the  troops  and  that  they 
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were  wanted  by  Wellington  is  undeniable.     Even  in   ch*p- 

September  there  were  still  between  fifty  and  sixty 

thousand  soldiers  present  under  arms  at  home,  and 
that  any  additional  force  could  have  been  fed  in 
Portugal  is  equally  beyond  doubt,  because  the  re- 
serve magazines  contained  provisions  for  one  hundred 
thousand  men  for  nine  months.  The  only  question  ^',"*^ 
then  was  the  possibility  of  procuring  enough  of  specie  >j«i><>q- 
to  purchase  those  supplies  which  could  not  be  had  "ss. 
on  credit.  Ixrd  Wellington  had  indeed  made  the 
campaign  almost  without  specie,  and  a  small  ad- 
ditional force  would  certainly  not  have  overwhelmed 
his  resources ;  but  setting  this  argument  aside,  what 
efforts,  what  ability,  what  order,  what  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  government  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  time  ?  Was  there  less  ex- 
travagance in  the  public  offices,  the  public  works, 
public  salaries,  public  contracts  ?  The  very  snuff- 
boxes and  services  of  plate  given  to  diplomatists, 
the  gorgeous  furniture  of  palaces,  nay  the  gaudy 
trappings  wasted  on  Whittingham's,  Roche's,  and 
Downie's  divisions,  would  almost  have  furnished  the 
wants  of  the  additional  troops  demanded  by  lord 
Wellealey.  Where  were  all  the  millions  lavished 
in  subsidies  to  the  Spaniards,  where  the  millions 
which  South  America  had  transmitted  to  Cadiz, 
where  those  sums  spent  by  the  soldiers  during  the 
war  ?  Real  money  had  indeed  nearly  disappeared 
from  England,  and  a  base  paper  had  usurped  its 
place ;  but  gold  had  not  disappeared  from  the 
world,  and  an  able  ministry  would  have  found  it. 
These  men  only  knew  how  to  squander. 

The  subsidy  granted  to  Portugal  was  paid  by 
the  commercial  speculation    of   lord   Wellington 
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"°|K    and  Mr.  Stuart,   speculations  which  also  fed  the 

army,  saved  the  whole  population  of  Portugal  from 

Rtuut-i  famine,  and  prevented  the  war  from  stopping  in 
itoa,  1811  ;  and  yet  so  little  were  the  ministers  capable 
even  of  understanding,  much  less  of  making  such 
arrangements,  that  they  now  rebuked  their  goieral 
for  having  adopted  them  and  after  their  ovni  im- 
becile manner  insisted  upon  a  new  mode  of  pro- 
viding supplies.  Every  movement  they  made 
proved  their  incapacity.  They  had  permitted  lord 
William  Bentinck  to  eng^^  in  the  scheme  of  in- 
vading Italy  when  additional  troops  were  wanted 
in  Portugal ;  and  they  suffered  him  to  bid,  in  the 
money-market,  against  lord  Wellington,  and  thus 
sweep  away  two  millions  of  dollars  at  an  exorbi- 
tant premium,  for  a  chimera,  when  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  was  upon  the  point  of  stopping  altoge- 
ther in  default  of  that  very  money  which  Welling- 
ton could  have  otherwise  procured  —  nay,  had 
actually  been  promised  at  a  reasttiable  cost.  Nor 
was  this  the  full  measure  of  their  folly. 

Lord  Wellesley  affirmed,  and  they  were  unable  to 
deny  the  fact,  that  dollars  might  have  been  obtained 
from  South  America  to  any  amount,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  have  consented  to  pay  the  market-price 
for  them  ;  they  would  not  do  it,  and  yet  afterwards 
sought  to  purchase  the  same  dollars  at  a  higha- 
rate  in  the  European  markets.  He  told  tbem,  and 
they  could  not  deny  it,  that  they  had  empowered 
five  different  agents,  to  purchase  dollars  for  five  dif- 
ferent services,  without '  any  controlling  head  ;  that 
these  independent  agents  were  bidding  against  each 
other  in  every  money-market,  and  the  restrictions 
as  to  the  price  were  exactly  in  the  inverse  propor- 
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tion  to  the  importance  of  the  service  :  the    agent    chap- 
for  the  troops  in  Malta  was  permitted  to  offer  the  ■ 

highest  price,  lord  Wellington  was  restricted  to 
the  lowest.  And  besides  this  folly  lord  Wellesley 
shewed  that  they  had,  under  their  licensing  system, 
permitted  French  vessels  to  bring  French  goods, 
silks  and  gloves,  to  En^and,  and  to  carry  bullion 
away  in  return.  Napoleon  thus  paid  his  army  in 
Spain  with  the  very  coin  which  should  have  sub- 
sisted the  English  troops. 

Incapable  however  as  the  ministers  were  of 
making  the  simplest  arrangements  j  neglecting,  as 
they  did,  the  most  obvious  means  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  army ;  incapable  even,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  sending  out  a  few  bales  of  clothing  and 
arms  for  the  Spaniards  without  producing  the  ut- 
most confusion,  th^  were  heedless  of  the  counsels 
of  their  general,  prompt  to  Ksten  to  every  intriguing 
adviser,  and  ready  to  plunge  into  the  most  absurd 
and  complicated  measures,  to  relieve  that  distress 
which  their  own  want  of  ability  had  produced. 
When  the  war  with  the  United  States  broke  out,  a 
war  provoked  by  themselves,  they  suffered  the 
Admiralty,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Stuart,  to 
reduce  the  naval  force  at  Lisbon,  and  to  neglect 
Wellington's  express  recommendation  ais  to  the  sta- 
tioning of  ships  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant- 
men bringing  flour  and  stores  to  Portugal.  Thus 
the  American  privateers,  being  unmolested,  run  down 
the  coast  of  Africa,  intercepted  the  provision  trade 
from  the  Brazils,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  re- 
sources of  the  army,  and  then,  emboldened  by  im- 
punity, infested  the  coast  of  Portugal,  captured 
fourteen  ships  loaded  with  flour  off  the  Douro,  and 
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^°^^  a.  large  vessel  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
—  ■  These  things  happened  also  when  the  ministers 
were  censuring  and  interfering  with  the  general's 
commercial  transactions,  and  seeking  to  throw  the 
feeding  of  his  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  British 
speculators ;  as  if  the  supply  of  ita  army  was  tike 
that  of  a  common  market !  never  considering  that 
they  thus  made  it  the  merchant's  interest  to  starve 
the  troops  with  a  view  to  increase  profits ;  never 
considering  that  it  was  by  that  very  commerce, 
which  they  were  putting  an  end  to,  that  the  general 
had  paid  the  Portuguese  subsidy  for  them,  and  bad 
furnished  his  own  military  chest  with  specie,  when 
their  administrative  capacity  was  quite  unequal  to 
the  task. 

Never  was  a  government  better  served  than  the 
British  government  was  by  lord  Wellington  and 
Mr.  Stuart.  With  abilities,  vigilance,  and  industry 
seldom  equalled,  they  bad  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  that  related  to  the  Portuguese  policy,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  military,  or  civil,  or  judicial. 
They  knew  all  the  causes  of  mischief,  they  had 
faithfully  represented  them  both  to  the  Portuguese 
and  British  governments,  and  had  moreover  devised 
effectual  remedies.  But  the  former  met  them  with 
the  most  vexatious  opposition,  and  the  latter,  n^- 
lecting  their  advice,  lent  themselves  to  those  foolish 
financial  schemes  which  I  have  before  touched  upon 
as  emanating  from  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Vansittart,  and 
the  count  of  Funchal.  The  first  had  been  deficient 
as  an  ambassador  and  statesman,  the  second  was 
universally  derided  as  a  financier,  and  the  third, 
from  his  long  residence  in  London,  knew  very  little 
of  the  state  of  Portugal,  had  derived  that  little  from 
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the  information  of  his  brother,  the  restless  Principal   chap. 

Souza,  and  in  all  his  schemes  had  reference  only  to 

his  own  intrigues  in  the  Brazils.  Their  plans  were 
necessarily  absurd.  Funchal  revived  the  old  project 
of  an  English  loan,  and  in  concert  with  his  coadjutors 
desired  to  establish  a  bank  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  institution ;  and  they  likewise  advanced  a 
namber  of  minor  details  and  propositions,  most  of 
which  had  been  before  suggested  by  Principal 
Souza  and  rejected  by  lord  Wellington,  and  all  of 
which  went  to  evade,  not  to  remedy  the  evils.  Finally 
they  devised,  and  the  English  cabinet  actually  enter- 
tained the  plan,  of  selling  the  crown  and  church  pro- 
perty of  Portugal.  This  spoliation  of  the  Catholic 
church  was  to  be  effected  by  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  was  to  be  Mr.  Sydenham,  an  Englishman  and 
a  Protestant ;  and  as  it  was  judged  that  the  pope 
would  not  readily  yield  his  consent,  they  resolved 
to  apply  to  his  nuncio,  who  being  in  their  power 
they  expected  to  find  more  pliable. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  financial  difBculties 
of  Portugal,  the  ministers  turned  their  attention  to 
the  supply  of  the  British  army,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  concocted  what  they  called  a  modified  system 
of  requisitions  afler  the  manner  of  the  French 
armies!  Their  speeches,  their  manifestoes^  their 
whole  scheme  of  policy,  which  in  the  working  had 
nearly  crushed  the  liberties  of  England  and  had 
plunged  the  whole  wcH'td  into  war;  that  policy 
whose  aim  and  scope  was,  they  said,  to  support 
established  religion,  the  rights  of  monarcbs,  and  the 
independence  of  nations,  was  now  disregarded  or 
foi^tten.  Yes,  these  men,  to  remove  difficulties 
caused  by  their  own  incapacity  and  negligence, 
were  ready  to  adopt  all  that  they  had  before  con- 
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"xx""  ^fi""*ed  and  reviled  in  the  French ;  they  were  eager 
— — —  to  meddle,  and  in  the  most  offensive  manner,  with 
the  catholic  religion,  by  getting  from  the  nuncio, 
who  was  in  their  power,  what  they  could  not  get 
from  the  pope  voluntarily ;  they  were  ready  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  Portuguese  crown  by 
selling  its  property,  and  finally  they  would  have 
adopted  that  system  of  requisitions  which  they  had 
so  often  denounced  as  rendering  the  very  name  of 
France  abhorrent  to  the  world. 

All  these  schemes  were  duly  transmitted  to  lord 
Wellington  and  to  Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  former  had, 
in  the  field,  to  unravel  the  intricacies,  to  detect  the 
fallacies,  and  to  combat  the  wild  speculations  of 
men,  who,  in  profound  ignorance  of  facts,  were 
giving  a  loose  to  their  imaginations  on  such  com- 
plicated questions  of  state.  It  was  while  preparing 
to  fight  Mannont  that  he  had  to  expose  the  Utility 
of  relying  upon  a  loan ;  it  was  on  the  heights  of 
San  Christoval,  on  the  field  of  battle  itself,  that  he 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  esta* 
blish  a  Portugnese  bank  ;  it  was  in  the  trenches  of 
Burgos  that  he  dissected  Funchal's  and  Villiers's 
schemes  of  finance,  and  exposed  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing the  sale  of  church  property;  it  was  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  retreat  that  with  a  mixture  of  re- 
buke and  reasoning  he  quelled  the  proposal  to  live 
by  forced  requisitions ;  and  on  each  occasion  he 
shewed  himself  as  well  acquainted  with  these  sub- 
jects as  he  was  with  the  mechanism  of  armies. 

Reform  abuses,  raise  your  actual  taxes  with 
vigour  and  impartiality,  pay  your  present  debt 
before  you  contract  a  new  one,  was  his  constant 
reply  to  the  propositions  for  loans.  And  when  the 
E^lish  ministers  pressed  the  other  plans,  which, 
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besides  the  bauk,  included  a  recoinage  of  dollars  chap. 

into  cruzados,  in  other-  words  the  depreciation  of '■ 

the  silver  standard,  he  with  an  uospariog  hand  laid  ^^*^' 
their  foIJy  bare.  The  military  and  political  state  of 
Portugal  he  said  was  such  that  no  man  in  his  senses, 
whether  native  or  foreigner,  would  place  his  capi- 
tal where  he  could  not  withdraw  it  at  a  moment  s 
notice.  When  Massena  invaded  that  country  un- 
reasonable despondency  had  prevailed  amongst  the 
ministers,  and  now  they  seemed  to  have  a  sonB- 
dence  as  wild  as  their  former  fear;  but  he  who 
knew  the  real  state  of  affairs ;  he  who  knew  the 
persons  that  were  expected  to  advance  money ;  he 
who  knew  the  relative  forces  of  the  contending 
armies,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
each ;  he  who  knew  the  absolute  weakness  of  the 
Portuguese  frontier  as  a  line  of  defence,  could  only 
laugh  at  the  notion  that  the  capitalists  would  take 
gold  out  of  their  own  chests  to  lodge  it  in  the  chests 
of  the  bank  and  eventually  in  those  of  the  Portu- 
guese treasury,  a  treasury  deservedly  without  credit. 
The  French  armies  opposed  to  htm  in  the  field  (he 
was  then  on  San  Christoval)  were,  he  said,  just 
double  his  own  strength,  and  a  serious  accident  to 
Ballesteros,  a  rash  general  with  a  bad  army,  would 
oblige  the  Anglo-Portuguese  force  to  retire  into 
Portugal  and  the  prospects  of  the  campaign  would 
vanish  ,-  and  this  ailment  left  out  of  the  question 
any  accident  which  might  happen  to  himself  or 
general  Hill.  Portugal  would,  he  hoped,  be  saved 
but  its  security  was  not  such  as  these  visionaries 
would  represent  it. 

But  they  had  proposed  also  a  British  security, 
in  jewels,  for  the  capital  of  their  bank,  and  their 
reasonings    on  this  head  were  equally  fallacious. 
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BOOK  This  security  was  to  be  supported  by  collecting  the 

L.  duties  on  wines,  exported  from  Portugal  to  Eng- 

'*"'  land,  and  yet  they  had  not  even  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  existence  of  these  duties  was  conformable 
to  the  treaty  with  England.  Then  came  the  fonner 
question.  Would  Great  Britain  guarantee  the  capi- 
tal of  the  subscribers  whether  Portugal  was  lost  or 
saved  ?  If  the  country  should  be  lost,  the  new 
possessors  would  understand  the  levying  the  du- 
ties upon  wines  as  well  as  the  old ;  would  Finland 
make  her  drinkers  of  port  pay  two  duties,  the  one 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bank  capitalists,  the  other  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  conquerors  1  If  all  these 
difficulties  could  be  got  over,  a  bank  would  be  the 
most  efficacious  mode  in  which  England  could  use 
her  credit  for  the  benefit  of  Portugal;  but  all  the 
other  plans  proposed  were  mere  spendthrift  sch^nes 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  if  the  En- 
glish government  could  descend  to  entertain  them 
they  would  fail,  because  the  real  obstacle,  scarci^ 
of  specie,  would  remain. 

A  nation  desirous  of  establishing  public  credit 
should  begin,  he  said,  by  acquiring  a  revenue  equal 
to  its  fixed  expeuditure,  and  must  manifest  an  in- 
clination to  be  honest  by  performing  its  oigage- 
ments  with  respect  to  public  debts.  This  maxim 
he  had  constantly  enforced  to  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment, and  if  they  had  minded  it,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  fallacious  hope  of  getting  loans  ia 
England,  the  deficiency  of  their  revenue  would  have 
been  made  up,  without  imposing  new  taxes,  and 
even  with  the  repeal  of  many  which  were  oppres- 
sive and  unjust.  The  fair  and  honest  collection  of 
taxes,  which  ought  to  exist,  would  have  bceo  suffi- 
cient.    For  after  protracted  and  unsparing  exertions. 
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and  by  refusing  to  accept  their  paper  money  on  any  ch*p. 

other  condition  in  his  commissariat  transactions,  he 

had  at  last  forced  the  Portuguese  authorities  to  pay 
the  interest  of  that  paper  and  of  their  exchequer 
bills,  called  "  Apolocies  grandes"  and  the  effect  had 
been  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  government 
though  the  government  had  even  in  the  execution 
evinced  its  corruption.  Then  showing  in  detail  how 
this  benefit  had  been  produced  he  traced  the  mis- 
chief created  by  men  whom  he  called  the  sharks  of 
Lisbon  and  other  great  towns,  meaning  specula- 
tors, principally  Englishmen,  whose  nefarious  cu- 
pidity led  them  to  cry  down  the  credit  of  the 
army-bills,  and  then  purchase  them,  to  the  injury 
of  the  public  and  of  the  poor  people  who  furnished 
the  supplies. 

A  plan  of  recoining  the  Spanish  dollars  and'  so 
gaining  eight  in  the  hundred  of  pure  -silver  which 
they  contained  above  that  of  the  Portuguese  cru- 
zado,  he  treated  as  a  fraud,  and  a  useless  one.  In 
Lisbon,  where  the  cruzado  was  current,  some  gain 
might  perhaps  be  made ;  bat  it  was  not  even  there 
certain,  and  foreigners,  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
from  whom  the  great  supplies  were  purchased, 
would  immediately  add  to  their  prices  in  proportion 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  coin.  Moreover  the 
operations  and  expenditure  of  the  army  were  not 
confined,  to  Lisbon,  nor  even  to  Portugal,  and  the 
rruzado  would  not  pass  for  its  nominal  value  in 
Spain ;  thus  instead  of  an  advantage,  the  greatest  in- 
convenience would  resnlt  from  a  scheme  at  the  best 
unworthy  of  the  British  government.  In  fine  the 
reform  of  abuses,  the  discontinuance  of  useless  ex- 
penses, economy  and  energy  were  the  only  reme- 
dies. 
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^xx*^  Such  was  hia  reasoning  but  it  had  little  effect  on 
— -— —  bis  persecutors ;  for  when  his  best  men  were  falling 
by  hundreds,  his  brightest  visions  of  glory  fading 
on  the  smoky  walls  of  Burgos,  he  was  again 
forced  to  examine  and  refute  anew,  voluminou» 
plans  of  Portuguese  finance,  concocted  by  Funcbal 
and  Viiliers,  with  notes  by  Vansittart.  All  the  old 
schemes  of  the  Principal  Souza,  which  had  been  so 
often  before  analyzed  and  rejected  as  fanpracticable, 
were  revived  with  the  addition  of  a  mixed  Anglo- 
Portuguese  commission  for  the  sale  of  the  crown  and 
church  lands.  And  these  projects  were  accompanied 
witii  complaints  that  frauds  had  been  practised  on 
the  custom-house,  and  violence  used  towards  the  in- 
habitants by  the  British  commissaries,  and  it  was  insi- 
nuated such  misconduct  had  been  the  real  cause  of 
the  financial  distresses  of  Portugal.  The  patient 
industry  of  genius  was  never  more  severely  taxed. 

Wellington  began  by  repelling  the  chaises  of 
exactions  and  frauds,  as  applied  to  the  army ;  be 
showed  that  to  reform  the  custom-house  so  as  to 
prevent  frauds,  had  been  his  unceasing  recommen- 
dation to  the  Portuguese  government ;  that  he  had 
as  repeatedly,  and  in  detail,  shewed  the  government^ 
how  to  remedy  the  evils  they  complained  of,  how- 
to  increase  their  customs,  how  to  levy  their  taxes, 
how  in  fitie  to  arrange  their  whole  financial  system  in 
a  manner  that  would  have  rendered  their  revenues 
equal  to  their  expenses,  and  without  that  oppression 
and  injustice  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  prac- 
tising ;  for  the  extortions  and  violence  complained 
of,  were  not  perpetrated  by  the  English  but  by  the 
Portuguese  commissariat,  and  yet  the  troops  of  that 
nation  were  starving.  Having  exposed  Funchal's 
ignorance  of  financial  facts  in  detail,  and  challenged 
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him  to  the  proof  of  the  chaises  against  the  British    chap. 

army,  he  entered  deeply  into  the  consideration  of 

the  great  question  of  the  sale  of  the  crown  and  church 
lands,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  substitute  for 
that  economy  and  reform  of  abuses  which  he  so 
loDg,  so  often,  and  so  vainly  had  pressed  upon  the 
regency.  The  proposal  was  not  quite  new.  "  I  have 
already,"  he  observed,  *'  had  before  me  a  proposition 
for  the  sale  or  rather  transfer,  to  the  creditors  of  the 
'Junta  deViveres'  of  crown  lands;  but  these  were 
the  uncultivated  lands  in  Alemtejo,  and  I  pointed 
out  to  the  government  the  great  improbability 
that  any  body  would  take  such  lands  in  payment, 
and  the  injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  public 
credit  by  making  the  scheme  public  if  not  likely  to 
be  successful.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  nobody 
in  Portugal  possessed  of  capital  who  entertains,  or 
who  ought  to  entertain,  such  an  opinion  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  as  to  lay  out  his  money 
in  the  purchase  of  crown  lands.  The  loss  of  a  battle, 
not  in  the  Peninsula  even,  but  elsewhere,  would 
expose  his  estate  to  confiscation,  or  at  all  events  to 
ruin  by  a  fresh  incursion  of  the  enemy.  Even  if 
any  man  could  believe  that  Portugal  is  secure 
against  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  and  his  estate 
and  person  against  the  '  violence,  exactions,  and 
frauds'  (these  were  Funchal's  words  respecting  the 
allied  army)  of  the  enemy,  he  is  not,  during  the 
existence  of  the  war,  according  to  the  Conde  de 
Funchal's  notion,  exempt  from  those  evils  from  his 
own  countrymen  and  their  allies.  Try  this  experi- 
ment, offer  the  estates  of  the  crown  for  sale,  and  it 
will  be  seen  whether  I  have  formed  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  this  subject.'"  Then  running  with  a  rapid 
hand    over  many  minor  though   intricate  fallacies 
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"xx^    for   raising   the    value   of  the   Portuguese    paper- 

money,  he  thus  treated  the  great  question  of  the 

church  lands. 

First,  as  in  the  case  of  crown  lands,  there  would 
be  DO  purchasers,  and  as  nothing  could  raider  the 
mcEisure  palatable  to  the  clei^,  the  influence  of 
the  church  would  be  exerted  against  the  allies, 
instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  strongly  exerted  in 
their  favour.  It  would  be  useless  if  the  experiment 
of  the  crown  lands  succeeded,  and  if  that  failed  the 
sale  of  church  lands  could  not  succeed;  but  the 
attempt  would  alienate  the  good  wishes  of  a  very 
powerful  party  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Portugal. 
Moreover  if  it  should  succeed,  and  be  honestly 
carried  into  execution,  it  would  entail  a  burthen  on 
the  finances  of  five  in  the  hundred,  on  the  purchase- 
money,  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  owners 
of  the  estates.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  for  the 
state  eventually  the  benefit  of  the  church  property, 
would  be  to  prevent  the  monasteries  and  nunneries 
from  receiving  novices,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  pope  might  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  sale 
of  the  estates,  or  the  nation  might  assume  possession 
when  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  thus  became  ex- 
tinct. He  however  thought  that  it  was  no  disad- 
vantage  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  that  large  portions 
of  land  should  be  held  by  the  church.  The  bishops 
and  monks  were  the  only  proprietors  who  lived  on 
their  estates,  and  spent  the  revenues  amongst  the 
labourers  by  whom  those  revenues  had  been  pro- 
duced; and  until  the  habits  of  the  new  landed 
proprietors  changed,  the  transfer  of  the  property  in 
land  from  the  clergy  to  the  laymen  would  be  a 
misfortune. 

This  memoir,  sent  from  the  trenches  of  Burgos, 
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quashed  Funchals  projects;  but  that  intriguer's  ch*p. 
object  was  not  so  much  to  remove  financial  diffi-  ~' 
culties,  as  to  get  rid  of  his  brother  s  opponents  in 
the  regency  by  exciting  powerful  interests  against 
them ;  wherefore  failing  in  this  proposal,  he  ordered 
Redondo,  now  marquis  of  Borba,  the  minister  of 
finance,  to  refiair  to  the  Brazils,  intending  to  supply 
his  place  with  one  of  his  own  faction.  Wellington 
and  Stuart  were  at  this  time  doggedly  opposed  by 
Borba,  but  as  the  credit  of  the  Portuguese  treasury 
was  supported  by  his  character  for  probity,  they 
forbade  him  to  obey  the  order,  and  represented 
the  matter  so  forcibly  to  the  prince  regent,  that 
Funchal  was  severely  reprimanded  for  his  audacity. 

It  was  amidst  these  vexations  that  Wellington 
made  his  retreat,  and  in  such  destitution  that  he 
declared  all  former  distress  for  money  had  been 
slight  in  comparison  of  his  present  misery.  So 
low  were  the  resources,  that  British  naval  stores 
had  been  trucked  for  com  in  Egypt;  and  the  English 
ministers,  finding  that  Russia,  intent  upon  pushing 
her  successes,  was  gathering  specie  from  all  quarters, 
desired  Mr.  Stuart  to  prevent  the  English  and 
American  captains  of  merchant  vessels  from  carry- 
ing coin  away  from  Lisbon ;  a  remedial  measure, 
indicating  their  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
commerce.  It  was  not  attempted  to  be  enforced. 
Then  also  they  transmitted  their  plan  of  supplying 
the  English  army  by  requisitions  on  the  country, 
apian  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  best  gathered 
from  the  answers  to  it. 

Mr.  Stuart,  firm  in  opposition,  shortly  observed 
that  it  was  by  avoiding  and  reprobating  such  a 
system,  although  pursued  alike  by  the  natives  and 
by  the  enemy,  that  the  British  character,  and  credit, 
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"xx*"    ^^^   heen   established   so  firmly  as  to  be  of  the 
'greatest  use  in  the  ofwrations  of  the  war.     Wel- 
lington entered  more  deeply  into  the  subject. 

NothtDg,  he  said,  could  be  procured  from  the 
country  in  the  mode  proposed  by  the  ministers' 
memoir,  unless  resort  was  also  had  to  the  French 
mode  of  enforcing  their  requisitions.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  armies  were  misunderstood. 
It  was  not  true,  as  supposed  in  the  memoir,  that 
the  French  never  paid  for  supplies.  They  levied 
contributions  where  money  was  to  be  had,  and  witii 
this  paid  for  provisions  in  other  parts ;  and  when 
requisitions  for  money  or  clothing  were  made, 
they  were  taken  on  account  of  the  regular  contri- 
butions due  to  the  government.  They  were  indeed 
heavier  than  even  an  usurping  government  was 
entitled  to  demand,  still  it  was  a  regular  govern- 
ment account,  and  it  was  obvious  the  British  anny 
could  not  have  recourse  to  a  similar  plan  with- 
out depriving  its  allies  of  their  own  legitimate 
resources. 

The  requisitions  were  enforced  by  a  system  of 
terror.  A  magistrate  was  ordered  to  provide  for 
the  troops,  and  was  told  that  the  latter  would,  in 
case  of  failure,  take  the  provisions  and  punish  the 
village  or  district  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Now  were 
it  expedient  to  follow  this  mode  of  requisition  there 
must  be  two  armies,  one  to  fight  the  enemy  and 
one  to  enforce  the  requisitions,  for  the  Spaniards 
would  never  submit  to  such  proceedings  without 
the  use  of  force.  The  conscription  gave  the  French 
armies  a  more  moral  description  of  soldiers,  but 
even  if  this  second  army  was  provided,  the  British 
troops  could  not  be  trusted  to  inflict  an  exact 
measure  of  punishment  on  a   disobedient  village, 
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they  would  plunder  it  as  well  as  the  others  readily   ««*'"■ 

enough,  but  their  principal  object  would  be  to  get 

at  and  drink  as  much  liquor  as  they  could,  and  then 
to  destroy  as  much  valuable  property  as  should  fall 
in  their  way ;  meanwhile  the  objects  of  their  mis- 
sion, the  bringing  of  supplies  to  the  army  and  the 
infliction  of  an  exact  measure  of  punishment  on  the 
magistrates  or  district  would  not  be  accomplished  at 
all.  Moreover  the  holders  of  supplies  in  Spain  being 
unused  to  commercial  habits,  would  regard  pay- 
ment for  these  requisitions  by  bills  of  any  description, 
to  be  rather  worse  than  the  mode  of  contribution 
followed  by  the  French,  and  would  resist  it  as  for- 
cibly. And  u[K>n  such  a  nice  point  did  the  war 
hang,  that  if  tliey  accepted  the  bills,  and  were  once 
to  discover  the  mode  of  procuring  cash  for  them  by 
discounting  high,  it  would  be  the  most  fatal  blow 
possible  to  the  credit  and  resources  of  the  British 
army  in  the  Peninsula.  The  war  would  then  soon 
cease. 

The  memoir  asserted  that  Sir  John  Moore  had 
been  well  furnished  with  money,  and  that  never- 
theless the  Spaniards  would  not  give  him  provisions; 
and  this  fact  was  ui^d  as  an  argument  for  enforcing 
requisitions.  But  the  assertion  that  Moore  was 
furnished  with  money,  which  was  itself  the  index  to 
the  ministers'  incapacity,  Wellington  told  them  was 
not  true.  "  Moore,"  he  said,  "  had  been  even  worse 
furnished  than  himself  ;  that  general  had  borrowed 
a  little,  a  very  little  money  at  Salamanca,  but  he  had 
no  regular  supply  for  the  military  chest  until  the 
army  had  nearly  reached  Coruna ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  not  very  wrong  in  their  reluctance  to  meet  his 
wants,  for  the  debts  of  his  array  were  still  unpaid  in 
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^OK.    the  latter  end  of  1812."    In  fine  there  was  no  mode 

by  which   supplies  could  be   procured    from    the 

country  without  payment  on  the  spot,  or  soon  after 
the  transaction,  except  by  prevailing  on  the  Spanish 
government  to  give  the  English  army  a  part  of  the 
government  contributions,  and  a  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  royal  domains,  to  be  received  from  the  people 
in  kind  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  had  been  already 
done  by  himself  in  the  province  of  Salamanca  with 
success,  and  the  same  system  might  be  extended  to 
other  provinces  in  proportion  as  the  legitimate 
government  was  re-established.  But  this  only  met 
a  part  of  the  evil,  it  would  indeed  give  some  supplies, 
cheaper  than  they  could  otherwise  be  procured,  yet 
they  must  afterwards  be  paid  for  at  Cadiz  in  specie, 
and  thus  less  money  would  come  into  the  militaay 
chest,  which,  as  before  noticed,  was  only  supported 
by  the  mercantile  speculations  of  the  general. 

Such  were  the  discussions  forced  upon  Welling- 
ton  when  all  his  faculties  were  demanded  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  such  was  the  hardioess  of  his 
intellect  to  sustain  the  additional  labour.  Such  also 
were  the  men  calling  themselves  statesmen  who  then 
wielded  the  vast  resources  of  Great  Britain.  The 
expenditure  of  that  country  for  the  year  1812,  was 
above  one  hundred  millions,  the  ministers  who 
controuled  it,  were  yet  so  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  finance,  as  to  throw  upon  their  general, 
even  amidst  the  clangor  and  tumult  of  battle,  the  task 
of  exposing  such  fallacies.  And  to  reduce  these  per- 
sons from  the  magnitude  of  statesmen  to  their  natural 
smallness  of  intriguing  debaters  is  called  political 
prejudice !  But  though  power  may  enable  men  to 
trample  upon  reason  for  a  time  with  impunity,  they 
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cannot  escape  her  ultimate  vengeance,  she  reassumes  *^^^- 
her  sway  and  history  delivers  them  to  the  justice  of——- — 
posterity. 

Perverse  as  the  preceedings  of  the  English  mi- 
nisters were,  those  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
governments  were  not  leas  vexatious;  and  at  this  time 
the  temper  of  the  Spanish  rulers  was  of  infinite  im- 
portance because  of  the  misfortunes  which  had 
befellen  the  French  emperor.  The  opportunity 
given  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  bis  power  in  the 
Peninsula  demanded  an  early  and  vigorous  cam- 
paign in  Spain,  and  the  experience  of  1812  had 
taught  Wellington,  that  no  aid  could  be  derived 
from  the  Spaniards  unless  a  change  was  made  in  their 
military  system.  Hence  the  moment  he  was  assured 
that  the  French  armies  had  taken  winter-quarters,  he 
resolved  before  all  other  matters,  in  person  to  ui^ 
upon  the  Cortez  the  necessity  of  giving  him  the  real  as 
well  as  the  nominal  command  of  their  troo[>s,  seeing 
that  without  an  immediate  reformation  the  Spanish 
armies  could  not  take  the  field  in  due  season. 

During  the  past  campaign,  and  especially  after 
the  Conde  de  Abispal,  indignant  at  the  censure 
passed  in  the  Cortez  on  his  brother's  conduct  at 
Castalla,  had  resigned,  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish 
government  had  become  daily  more  deplorable; 
nothing  was  done  to  ameliorate  the  military  system ; 
an  extreme  jealousy  raged  between  the  Cortez  and 
the  reg^icy ;  and  when  the  former  offered  lord 
Wetlingfton  the  command  of  their  armies,  Mr. 
Wellesley  advised  him  to  accept  it,  not  so  much  in 
the  hope  of  eifecting  any  beneficial  change,  as  to 
offer  a  point  upon  which  the  Spaniards  who  were 
still  true  to  the  English  alliance  and  to  the  aristo- 
cratic cause  might  rally  in  case  of  reverse.    The 
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"xjt* ^  disobedience  of  Ballesteros  had  been  indeed  promp^y 
— - —  punished  ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  Cortez  on  that  oc- 
casion, was  more  the  result  of  olTended  pride  than 
any  consideration  of  sound  policy,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  allies  into  Portugal  was  the  signal  for  a  renewal 
of  those  dangerous  intrigues,  which  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  had  arrested  without  crushing. 

Lord  Wellington  reached  Cadiz  on  the  18th  of 
December,  he  was  received  without  enthusiasm,  jret 
with  due  honour,  and  his  presence  seemed  agreeable 
both  to  the  Cortes  and  to  the  people  ;  the  passions 
which  actuated  the  different  parties  in  the  state 
subsided  for  the  moment,  and  the  ascendency  of  hi» 
genius  was  so  strongly  felt,  that  he  was  heard  with 
patience,  even  when  in  private  he  strongly  urged  the 
leading  men  to  turn  their  attention  entirely  to  the 
war,  to  place  in  abeyance  their  factious  disputes 
and  above  all  things  not  to  put  down  the  inquisition 
lest  they  should  drive  the  powerful  church  parly 
into  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  His  exhortation  up>on 
this  last  point,  had  indeed  no  effect  save  to  en- 
courage the  Serviles  to  look  more  to  England,  yet  it 
did  not  prevent  the  Cortez  yielding  to  him  the 
entire  controul  of  hfty  thousand  men  which  were  to 
be  paid  from  the  English  subsidy  ;  they  promised  also 
that  the  commanders  should  not  be  removed,  nor  any 
change  made  in  the  oi^anization  or  destination  of 
such  troops  without  his  consent. 

A  fresh  organization  of  the  Spanish  forces  now 
had  place.  They  were  divided  into  four  armies 
and  two  reserves. 

The  Catalans  formed  the  first  army. 

Elio's  troops  including  the  divisions  of  Duran, 
^assecour,  and  Villa  Campa,  received  the  name  of 
he  second  army. 
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The  forces  in  the  M(H'eoa,  formerly  under  Balles-  chap, 

teros,  were  constituted  the  third  army,  under  Del 

Parque. 

The  troops  of  Estremadura,  Leon,  Gallicia,  and 
the  Asturias,  including  Morillo's,  Penne  Villemur's, 
Downie's,  and  Carlos  d'Espana's  separate  divisions, 
were  called  the  fourth  army,  and  given  to  Castanos, 
whose  appointment  to  Catalonia  was  cancelled,  and 
bis  former  dignity  of  captain-general  in  Estrema- 
dura and  Gallicia  restored.  The  Partidas  of  Longa, 
Mina,  Porlier,  and  the  other  chiefe  in  the  northern 
proTinces  were  afterwards  united  to  this  army  as 
separate  divisions. 

The  conde  d'Abispal,  made  captain-general  of 
Andalusia,  commanded  the  Brst  reserve,  and  Lacy 
recalled  irom  Catalonia,  where  he  was  replaced  by 
Copons,  was  ordered  to  form  a  second  reserve  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Roque.  Such  were  the  new 
dispositions,  but  when  Wellington  had  completed 
this  important  negociation  with  the  ^anish  govern- 
ment some  inactivity  was  for  the  first  time  discovered 
in  his  own  proceedings.  His  stay  was  a  little  pro- 
longed without  apparent  reason,  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  if  he  resembled  Csesar,  Cadiz  could 
produce  a  Cleopatra ;  but  whether  true  or  not,  he 
soon  returned  to  the  army,  first  however  visiting 
Lisbon  where  he  was  greeted  with  extraordinary 
honours,  and  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm,  es- 
pecially by  the  people. 

His  departure  from  Cadiz  was  tbe  signal  for  all 
the  political  dissentions  to  break  out  with  more  vio- 
lence than  before;  the  dissentions  of  the  liberals 
and  serviles  became  more  rancorous,  and  the  exe- 
cutive was  always  op  the  side  of  the  latter,  the 
majority  of  the  cortez  on  the  side  of  the  former 
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^K.   neither  enjoyed  the  confideac6  of  the  people  nor  of 
=  the  allies,  and  the  intrigues  of  Carlotta,  which  never 

HiRh.  ceased,  advanced  towards  their  completion.  A 
strong  inclination  to  make  her  sole  regent  was 
manifested,  and  sir  Hemy  Wellesley,  tired  of  fruit- 
less opposition  remained  neuter,  with  the  approbft- 
tioD  of  his  brother.  One  of  the  principal  causes 
of  this  feeling  for  Carlotta,  was  the  violence  she 
had  shewn  against  the  insurgents  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  another  was  the  disgust  given  to  the  merchaotB- 
of  Cadiz,  by  certain  diplomatic  measures  which 
lord  Strangfbrd  had  held  with  that  revolted  state. 
The  agents  of  the  princess  represented  the  po- 
licy of  England  towards  the  Spanish  colonies  as  a 
smuggling  policy,  and  not  without  truth,  for  the 
advice  of  lord  Wellington  upon  that  subject  had 
been  unheeded.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  indeed  of- 
ferred  a  new  mediation  scheme,  whereby  the  old 
commission  was  to  proceed  under  the  Spanish  re- 
striction of  not  touching  at  Mexico,  to  which 
country  a  new  mission  composed  of  Spaniards 
was  to  proceed,  accompanied  by  en  English  agent 
without  aiiy  ostensible  character.  This  proposal 
however  ended  as  the  others  had  done,  and  the 
Spanish  jealousy  of  England  increased. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  Carlotta's 
cause  ably  and  diligently  served  by  Pedro  Souza, 
had  gained  a  number  of  adherents  even  amongst  the 
liberals  in  the  cortez.  She  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
even  the  rights  of  her  posterity,  and  as  she  pro- 
mised to  maintain  all  ancient  abiraes,  the  cleigy 
and  the  serviles  were  in  no  manner  averse  to  her 
success.  Meanwhile  the  decree  to  abolish  the  in- 
quisition which  was  become  ,the  great  test  of  poli- 
tical party,  passed  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  the 
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regency   were    ordered    to    bave    it  read  ia  the  caip. 

churches.    The  cle?^  of  Cadiz  resisted  the  order, '- — 

and  intimated  their  refusal  through  the  medium  H«i«h. 
of  a  public  letter,  and  the  regency  encouraged 
them  by  removing  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  ad- 
miral Valdez,  a  known  liberal  and  opponent  of  the 
inquisition,  appointing  in  his  stead  general  Alos, 
a  wann  advocate  for  that  horrid  institution.  But 
in  the  vindication  of  official  power  the  Spuiiards 
are  generally  prompt  and  decided.  On  the  8th  Au- 
gustin  Aiguelles  moved,  and  it  was  instantly  carried, 
that  the  sessions  of  the  extraordinary  cortez  should  be 
declared  pennanent,  with  a  view  to  measures  worthy 
of  the  nation,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  with  which 
the  state  was  menaced  by  the  imposition  of  the 
regency  and  the  clergy  to  the  cortes.  A  decree 
was  then  proposed  for  suppressing  the  actual  re- 
gency, and  replacing  it  with  a  provisional  govern- 
ntent  to  be  composed  of  the  three  eldest  councillors 
of  state.  This  being  conformable  to  the  constitu- 
tioo,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six  to 
fifty-eight,  while  another  proposition,  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  cortez,  publicly  elected,  should  be  added 
to  the  regency,  was  rejected  as  an  innovation,  by 
aeventy-two  a^inst  sixty-six.  The  councillors 
Pedro  Agar,  Gabriel  Ciscar,  and  the  carding 
Bourbon,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  were  immediately 
installed  as  regents. 

A  committee  which  bad  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider of  the  best  means  of  improving  a  system  of 
government  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  imperfect,  now 
recommended  that  the  cardinal  archbishop,  who 
was  of  the  blood  royal,  should  be  president  of  the 
regency,  leaving  Carlotta's  claims  unnoticed,  snd  as 
Ciscar  and  Agar  had  been  formerly  removed  from 
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'xt'   the  regency  for  incapacity,  it  was  generally  sup- 

posed  that  the  intention  was  to  make  tbe  arcli- 

iiij.  bishop  in  fact  sole  regent.  Very  soon  however 
Carlotta's  influeoce  was  again  felt,  for  a  dispute 
having  arisen  in  the  cortez  between  what  were 
called  the  Americans  and  the  Liberals,  about  the 
annual  Acapulco-ship,  the  former  to  the  number  of 
twenty  joined  the  party  of  the  princess,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  Ruiez  Pedron,  a  distinguished 
opponent  of  the  inquisition,  should  propose  her  as 
the  head  of  the  regency.  They  were  almost  sure 
of  a  majority,  when  the  scheme  transpired,  and 
the  people,  who  liked  her  not,  became  so  furious 
that  her  partizans  were  afraid  to  speak.  Then  the 
opposite  side,  fearing  her  power,  proposed  od  the 
instant  that  the  provisional  regency  should  be  made 
permanent  which  was  carried.  Thus,  chance  rather 
than  choice  ruling,  an  old  prelate  and  two  imbecile 
councillors  were  entrusted  with  the  govanment, 
and  the  intrigues  and  rancour  of  the  different 
parties  exploded  more  frequently  as  the  pressure 
from  above  became  slight. 

More  than  all  others  the  clergy  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  violent  an(^  daring,  yet  the  Cortes 
was  not  to  be  frightened.  Four  canons  of  the 
cathedrals  were  arrested  in  May,  and  orders  were 
issued  to  arrest  the  archbishop  of  St.  Jago  and 
many  bishops,  because  of  a  pastoral  letter  they  bad 
published  against  the  abolition  of  the  inquisition ; 
for  according  to  the  habits  of  their  crafl  of  all 
sects,  they  deemed  religion  trampled  under  foot 
when  the  power  of  levying  money  and  spilling 
blood  was  denied  to  ministers  professing  the  faith 
of  Christ.  Nor  amidst  these  broils  did  the  En- 
glish influence  fail  to  sufier  ;  the  democratic  spirit 
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advanced  hastily,  the  Cadiz  press  teemed  with  cbaf.. 
writings,  inteoded  to  excite  the  people  against  the  — - — 
ultimate  designs  of  the  English  cabinet,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  raise  a  hatred  of  the  British 
general  and  his  troops.  These  efforts  were  not 
founded  entirely  on  falsehoods,  and  were  far  from 
being  unsuccessful,  because  the  eager  desire  to 
preserve  the  inquisition  displayed  by  lord  Wellingr 
ton  and  his  brother,  although  arising  from  militaiy 
considerations,  was  too  much  in  accord  with  the 
known  tendency  of  the  English  cabinets  policy,  not 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  whole  liberal  party. 

The  bishops  of  Li^rono,  Mondonedo,  Astorga, 
Lugo,  and  Salamanca,  and  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Jago  were  arrested,  but  several  bishops  escaped 
into  Portugal,  and  were  there  protected  as  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  legitimacy  and  despotism.  The 
bishop  of  Orense  and  the  ex-regent  Lardizabal  had 
before  fled,  the  latter  to  Algarve,  the  former  to  the 
Tras  OS  Montes,  from  whence  h'e  kept  up  an  active 
intercourse  with  Gallicia,  and  the  Cortez  were  far 
from  popular  there  ;  indeed  the  flight  of  the  bishops 
created  great  irritation  in  every  part  of  Spain,  fqr 
the  liberal  party  of  the  Cortez  was  stronger  in  the 
Isla  than  in  other  parts,,  and  by  a  curious  anomaly 
the  officers  and  soldiers  all  over  Spain  were  gene- 
rally their  partizans  while  the  people  were  gene- 
rally the  partisans  of  the  clergy.  Nevertheless  the 
seeds  of  freedom,  though  carelessly  sown  by  the 
French  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Cortez  on  the  other, 
took  deep  root,  and  have  since  sprung  up  into 
strong  plants  in  due  time  to  burgeon  and  bear 
fruit. 

When  the  bishops  fled  from  Spain,  Gravina,  the 
pope's    Nuncio  assumed  such  a  tone  of  hostility, 
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sooK    that  notwithstanding  the  g;ood  offices  of  sir  Henry 

Wellesley,  which  were  for  some  time  successfiil  in 

acreeoing  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Cortez, 
the  latter,  encouraged  by  the  English  newspapen, 
finally  dismissed  him  and  sequestered  his  benefices. 
He  also  took  refuge  in  Portugal,  and  like  the  rest 
of  the  expelled  clergy,  sought  by  alt  means  to 
render  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortez  odious  in 
Spain.  He  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Por- 
taguese  nuncio,  Vicente  Machiechi,  and  woi^ing 
together  with  great  activity,  they  interfered,  not 
with  the  concerns  of  Spain  only,  but  with  the 
Catholics  in  the  British  army,  and  even  extended 
their  intrigues  to  Ireland.  Hence,  as  just  and 
honest  government  had  never  formed  any  part  of 
the  Boyish  policy  towards  that  country,  alarm 
pervaded  the  cabinet,  and  the  nuncio,  protected 
when  opposed  to  the  Cortez,  was  now  considered  a 
very  troublesome  and  indiscreet  person. 

Such  a  state  of  feud  could  not  last  long  without 
producing  a  crisis,  and  one  of  a  most  formidable 
and  decisive  nature  was  really  at  band.  Already 
many  persons  in  the  Cortez  held  secret  inter- 
course with  Joseph,  in  tba  view  of  acknowledging 
his  dynasty,  on  condition  that  he  would  accede  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  Cortez  in  civil  government ; 
that  monarch  bad  as  we  have  seen  organized  a 
large  native  force,  and  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  swarmed  with  French  privateers  manned 
with  Spanish  seamen.  The  victory  at  Salamanca 
had  withered  these  resources  for  the  moment,  but 
Wellington's  failure  at  Bui^os  and  retreat  into  Por- 
tugal again  revived  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
.  gave  a  heavy  shock  to  public  confidence  in  the 
power  of  England,  a  shock  which  nothing  but  the 
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miafortunes  of  Napoleon  in  Russia  could  have  pre-  c8*p 
vented  from  being  fatal.  

The  Emperor  indeed  with  that  wonderful  intel- 
lectual activity  and  enei^  which  made  him  the 
foremost  man  of  the  world,  had  raised  a  fresh  army 
and  prepared  once  more  to  march  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  yet  to  do  this  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
such  cumbers  of  old  soldiers  from  Spain  that  the 
JProDch  army  could  no  longer  hope  permanently  to 
act  on  the  offensive-  This  stayed  the  Peninsula 
cause  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  for  in 
that  very  curious,  useful,  and  authentic  work,  called 
**  Bourrierme  and  his  errors,"  it  appears  that  early 
in  1813,  the  ever  &ctious  Conde  de  Montgo,  then 
a  general  in  Elio's  army,  had  secretly  made  pro* 
posab  to  pass  over,  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, to  the  king ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  whole 
army  of  Del  Parque,  having  advanced  into  La 
Mancha,  made  offers  of  the  same  nature* 

They  were  actually  in  negociation  with  Joseph, 
when  the  emperor's  orders  obliged  the  French 
army  to  abandon  Madrid,  and  take  up  the  line  of 
the  Duero.  Then  the  Spaniards  advertised  of  the 
French  weakness,  feare4  to  continue  their  nego- 
ciations,  Wellington  soon  afterwards  advanced,  and 
as  this  feeling  in  favour  of  the  intrusive  monarch 
was  certainly  not  general,  the  resistance  to  the 
invaders  revived  with  the  successes  of  the  British 
general.  But  if  instead  of  diminishing  his  forces, 
Napoleon,  victorious  in  Russia,  had  strengthened 
them,  this  defection  would  certainly  have  taken 
place,  and  would  probably  have  been  followed  by 
others.  The  king  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  army 
would  then  have  reconquered  Andalusia,  Welling- 
ton would  have  been  confined  to  the  defence  of 
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^^    Portugal,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 

—       ~  England  would  have  purchased  the  independence 

of  that  country  with  her  own  permanent  ruin. 

This  conspiracy  is  not  related  by  me  with  entire 
confidence,  because  no  trace  of  the  transaction  is  to 
.  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  king  taken 
at  Vittoria.  Nevertheless  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  the  work  called  "  Bourrienne  and  his  errors," 
inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  Joseph's  transactions  in 
Spain,  is  accurately  compiled  -  from  that  monarch's 
correspondence.  Many  of  his  papers  taken  at  Vit- 
toria were  lost  or  abstracted  at  the  time,  and  as  in 
b  case  involving  so  many  persons'  lives,  he  would 
probably  have  destroyed  the  proofs  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  failed,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  general  fact  is  correct.  Napoleon  also  in 
his  memoirs,  speaks  of  secret  negociations  with  the 
Cortez  about  this  time,  and  his  testimony  is  corro- 
borated by  the  correspondence  of  the  British  em- 
bassy  at  Cadiz,  and  by  the  continued  intrigues 
against  the  British  influence.  The  next  chapter 
will  show  that  the  policy  of  Spain  was  not  the  only 
source  of  uneasiness  to  Lord  Wellington. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Nothing   could   be  more  complicated   tbao  the   crap. 
political  state  of  Portugal  with   reference  to  the '■ — 


situation  of  the  Eoglish  general.  His  object,  as  I 
have  repeatedly  shown,  was  to  bring  the  whole 
resources  of  the  country  to  bear  on  the  war,  but  to 
effect  this  he  had  to  run  counter  to  the  habits  and 
customs,  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  to  detect  the  intrigues  of  the  subordinate 
authorities  as  well  as  those  of  the  higher  powers ;  to 
oppose  the  violence  of  factious  men  in  the  local 
govemment,  and  what  was  still  more  difficult,  to 
stimulate  the  sluggish  apathy  and  to  combat  the 
often  honest  obstinacy  of  those  who  were  not  &c- 
tious.  These  things  he  was  to  effect  without  the 
power  of  recompensing  or  chastising,  and  even 
while  forced  to  support  (hose  who  merited  rebuke, 
against  the  still  more  formidable  intriguers  of  the 
court  of  Brazil ;  for  the  best  men  of  Portugal  ac- 
tually formed  the  local  government,  and  he  was  not 
foiled  so  much  by  the  men  as  by  the  sluggish  sys- 
tem which  was  national,  and  although  dull  for  good 
purposes,  vivacious  enough  for  mischief.  The 
dread  of  ultimate  personal  consequences  attached, 
not  to  neglect  of  the  war  but  to  any  vigorous 
exertions  in  support  of  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  were 
not  less  mischievous,  for  there  the  personal  intrigues 
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^xx^    fostered  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  English 

envoy,    by  the  weak  yet  dogged  habits  of  the 

prince,  and  by  the  meddling  nature  and  violent 
passions  of  the  princess  Carlotta,  stifled  all  great 
national  views.  There  also  the  power  of  the  Sou- 
za's,  a  family  deficient  neither  in  activity  nor  in 
talent,  was  predominant,  and  the  object  of  all  was 
to  stimulate  the  government  in  Portugal  against  the 
English  general's  military  policy.  To  this  he  couM, 
and  had  opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  power  of 
the  English  goTemment,  with  sonie  effect  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  that  resource  was  a  dangerous  one 
and  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  circumstances. 
Hence  when  to  all  these  things  is  added  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  knavery  of  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions, his  difficulties  must  be  admitted,  his  indo- 
mitable vigour,  his  patience  and  his  extraordinary 
mental  resources  admired,-  and  the  whole  scene 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  lessons  in  the  study  of  nations. 

Wellington  was  not  simply  a  general  who  with 
greater  or  less  means,  was  to  plan  his  military  oper- 
ations leaving  to  others  the  care  of  settling  the 
political  difficulties  which  might  arise.  He  had, 
coincident  with  his  military  duties,  to  r^enerate  a 
whole  people,  to  force  them  against  the  current  of 
their  prejudices  and  usages  on  a  dangerous  and 
painful  course  ;  he  had  to  teach  at  once  the  popu- 
lace and  the  government,  to  infuse  spirit  and  onJer 
without  the  aid  of  rewards  or  punishments,  to 
excite  enthusiasm  through  the  medium  of  corrupt 
oppressive  institutions,  and  far  from  making  any 
revolutionary  appeal  to  suppress  all  tendency  to- 
vrarda  that  resource  of  great  minds  on  the  like 
occasions.    Thus  only  could  he  maintain  an  army 
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at  alt,  and  as  it  was  beyond  the  [tower  of  man  to  chap. 

continue  such  a  struggle  for  any  length  of  time 

he  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  gather  strength 
for  a  decisive  blow,  which  the  enemy's  situation 
DOW  rendered  possible,  that  be  might  free  him* 
self  from  the  critical  and  anomalous  relation  in 
which  he  stood  towards  Portugal. 

It  may  indeed  be  wondered  that  he  so  long 
bore  up  against  the  encreasing  pressure  of  these 
distracting  affairs,  and  certain  it  is  that  more  than 
oDce  he  was  tike  to  yield,  and  would  have  yielded 
if  fortune  had  not  offered  him  certain  happy  mili- 
tary chances,  and  yet  snch  as  few  but  himself  could 
have  profited  from.  In  1810,  ou  the  ridge  of 
Busaco,  and  in  the  lines,  the  military  success  was 
rather  over  the  Portuguese  government  than  the 
enemy.  At  Santarem  in  1811  the  glory  of  arms 
scarcely  ecunpensated  for  the  destitution  of  the 
troops.  At  Fuentes  Onoro  and  on  the  Caya,  after 
the  second  unsuccessful  siege  of  Badajos,  the  Por- 
tuguese army  had  nearly  dissolved ;  and  the  asto- 
nishiug  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos  in 
1812,  were  necessary  to  save  the  cause  from  dying 
of  inanition  and  despair.  Even  then  the  early 
deliverance  ,of  Andalusia  was  frustrated,  and  time, 
more  valuable  than  gold  or  life,  in  war,  was  lost, 
the  enemy  became  the  strongest  in  the  field,  and 
in  despite  of  the  victory  of  Salamauca,  the  bad 
effects  of  the  English  general's  political  situation 
were  felt  in  the  repulse  from  Burgos,  and  in.  the 
double  retreat  from  that  place  and  frota  Madrid. 
Accumulated  mischiefs  were  now  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  Portugal. 

It  has  been  shown  how  obstinately  the  regency 
opposed  Wellington's  plans  of  financial  reform,  how 
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BOOK   they  disputed  and  complained  upon  every  circum- 
stance,  whether  serious  or  trivial  on  which  a  com- 


plaint could  be  founded ;  for  thinking  Portugal  do 
longer  in  danger  they  were  tired  of  their  British 
allies,  and  had  no  desire  to  aid  nor  indeed  any  wish 
to  see  Spain  delivered  from  her  difficulties.  They 
designed  therefore  to  harass  the  English  general, 
hoping  either  to  drive  him  away  altogether,  or  to 
force  him,  and,  through  him,  his  government,  to 
grant  them  loans  or  new  subsidies.  But  Wellington 
knew  that  Portugal  could,  and  he  was  resolved 
it  should  find  resources  within  itself,  wherefore, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  when  they  demanded 
a  fresh  subsidy  he  would  not  listen  to  them ;  and 
when  they  adopted  that  scheme  which  I  have 
already  exposed,  of  feeding,  or  rather  starving  their 
troops,  through  the  medium  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Spanish  government,  he  checked  the  shameful  and 
absurd  plan,  by  applying  a  part  of  the  money  in 
the  chest  of  aids  intended  for  the  civil  service  to 
the  relief  of  the  Portuguese  troops.  Yet  the  re- 
gency did  not  entirely  fail  in  their  object  inasmuch 
as  many  persons  dependent  upon  the  subsidy  were 
thus  deprived  of  their  payments,  and  their  com- 
plaints hurt  the  British  credit,  and  reduced  the 
British  influence  with  the  people  whose  faithi^l 
attachment  to  the  alliance  no  intrigues  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  shake. 

Into  every  branch  of  government,  however  mi- 
nute, the  regency  now  infused  their  own  captious 
and  discontented  spirit.  They  complained  falsely 
that  general  Campbell  had  insulted  the  nation  by 
'irning  some  Portuguese  residents  publicly  out  of 
ibraltar  in  company  with  Jews  and  Moors ;  they 
fused  the  wheat  which  was  delivered  to  them  by 
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lord  Welling;ton  in  lieu  of  their  subsidy,  saying  it  chap. 

was  not  fit  for  food  notwithstanding  that  the  Eng 

lish  troops  were  then  living  upon  parcels  of  the 
same  grain,  that  their  own  troops  were  glad  to  get 
it,  and  that  no  other  was  to  be  had.  When  a 
wooden  jetty  was  to  be  thrown  in  the  Tagus  for 
the  convenience  of  landing  stores,  they  supported 
one  Caldas,  a  rich  proprietor,  in  his  refusal  to  permit 
the  trees,  wanted  for  the  purpose,  to  be  felled, 
alledging  the  rights  of  property,  although  he  was  to 
be  paid  largely,  and  although  they  had  themselves 
then,  and  always,  disregarded  the  rights  of  property, 
especially  when  poor  men  were  concerned,  seizing 
upon  whatever  was  required  either  for  the  public 
service,  or  for  the  support  of  their  own  irregularities, 
without  any  payment  at  all  and  in  shameful  vio- 
lation both  of  law  and  humanity. 

The  commercial  treaty,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Oporto  wine  company,  an  oppressive  corporation 
unfair  in  all  its  dealings,  irresponsible,  established 
in  violation  of  that  treaty,  and  supported  without 
regard  either  to  the  interests  of  the  prince  regent 
or  his  British  allies,  furnished  them  with  continual 
subjects  for  disputes,  and  nothing  was  too  absurd 
or  too  gross  for  their  interference.  Under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Stuart  who  had  vigorously  enforced 
Wellington's  plana,  their  paper  money  had  obtained 
a  reasonable  and  encreasing  circulation,  and  their 
custom-house  resources  had  encreased,  the  expen- 
ses of  their  navy  and  of  their  arsenal  had  in  some 
degree  been  reduced  ;  and  it  was  made  evident  that 
an  extensive  and  vigorous  application  of  the  same 
principles  would  enable  them  to  overcome  all  their 
financial  difficulties;  but  there  were  too  many  per- 
sonal interests,   too  much    shameful    profit   made 
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Bj^*^  under  the  abuses  to  permit  such  a  reforni.  The 
—J— —naval  establishment  instead  of  being  entirely  trans- 
ferred, as  Wellington  desired,  to  the  Brazils,  was 
continued  in  the  Te^us,  and  with  it  the  arsenal  as 
its  natural  appends^.  The  infamous  Junta  de 
Viveres  had  been  -suppressed  by  the  prince  regent, 
yet  the  government  under  the  false  pretext  of  pay- 
ing its  debts  still  disbursed  above  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  mouth  in  salaries  to  men  whose  offices 
had  been  formally  abolished. 

About  this  time  also  the  opening  of  the  Spanish 
ports  in  those  provinces  from  whence  the  enemy  had 
been  driven,  deprived  Lisbon  of  a  monopoly  of  trade 
enjoyed  for  the  last  tbree  years,  and  the  regency  ob- 
serving the  consequent  diminution  of  revenue,  with 
inexpressible  effrontery  insisted  that  the  g^'ain,  im- 
ported by  Wellington,  by  which  their  army  and 
their  nation  had  been  saved  &om  famine,  and  by 
which  their  own  subsidy  had  been  provided,  should 
enter  the  public  warehouses  under  specific  regu-  * 
lations  and  pay  duty  for  so  doing.  So  tenaciously 
did  they  hold  to  this  point  that  Wellington  was 
forced  to  menace  a  forma)  appeal  to  the  English 
cabinet,  for  he  knew  that  Ute  aubordiuate  officers 
of  the  government,  knavish  in  the  extreme,  would 
have  sold  the  secrets  of  the  army  magazines  to  the 
speculators  ;  and  the  latter,  in  whose  hands  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  army  would  under  the  new  plan  of 
the  English  ministers  be  placed,being  thus  accurately 
instructed  of  its  resources  would  have  regulated  their 
supplies  with  great  nice^  so  as  to  have  famished 
the  soldiers,  and  paralyzed  the  operations  at  the 
greatest  possible  expense. 

But  the  supply  of  the  army  under  any  system 
was  now  becoming  extremely  precarious,  fort: 
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the  activity  of  the  American   privateers  English  ch*p. 

ships  of  war  used,  at  times,  to  capture  the  vessels 

secretlj  employed  in  bringing  provision  under 
licenses  from  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Forster.  Nay 
the  captain  of  a  Scotch  merchant  vessel  engaged 
in  the  same  trade  and  having  no  letter  of  marque, 
had  the  piratical  insolence  to  seize  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Tegus,  and  under  the  Portuguese 
batteries,  an  American  vessel  sailing  under  a  license 
from  Mr.  Forster,  and  to  carry  her  into  Greenock, 
thus  violating  at  once  the  license  of  the  English 
mioister,  the  indef^ndence  of  Portugal,  and  the 
general  law  of  nations.  Alarm  immediately  spread 
far  and  wide  amongst  the  American  traders,  the 
indignation  of  the  Portuguese  government  was 
strongly  and  justly  excited,  and  the  matter  became 
extremely  embarrassing,  because  no  measure  of 
punishment  could  be  inflicted  without  exposing  the 
secret  of  a  system  which  had  been  the  principal 
support  of  the  army.  However  the  Congress  soon 
passed  an  act  forbidding  neutrals  to  ship  flour  in 
the  American  ports,  and  this  blow,  chiefly  aimed 
at  the  Portuguese  ships,  following  upon  the  non- 
importation act,  and  being  combined  with  the  ille- 
gal violence  of  the  English  vessels,  nearly  dried  up  ' 
this  source  of  supply,  and  threw  the  army  prin- 
cipally upon  the  Brazil  trade,  which  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  Admiralty  was,  as  I  have  before 
noticed,  exposed  to  the  enterprize  of  the  United 
States'  privateers. 

During  Welling^n's  absence  in  Spain  the  milir 
tary  administration  of  Portugal  was  necessarily  in 
the  hands  of  the  regency  and  all  the  ancient  abuses 
were  fast  reviving.  The  army  in  the  field  received 
no  succours,  the  field  artillery  had  entirely  disap- 
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^xx'^   peared,  the  cavalry  was  in  the  worst  condition,  tbe 

infantry  was  reduced   in  numbers,  the  equipments 

of  those  who  remained  were  scarcely  fit  for  service, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  men  had  waned  from  enthu- 
siasm to  despondency.  There  was  no  money  in  the 
military  chest,  no  recruits  in  the  depots,  and  the 
transport  service  was  neglected  altogether.  Beres- 
ford's  severity  had  failed  to  check  desertion,  because 
want,  the  parent  of  crimes,  had  proved  too  strong 
for  fear;  the  country  swarmed  with  robbers,  and 
as  no  fault  civil  or  military  was  punished  by  the 
regency,  every  where  knaves  triumphed  over  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

Meanwhile  all  persons  whose  indolence  or  ti- 
midity led  them  to  fly  from  the  active  defence  of 
their  country  to  the  Brazils,  were  there  received 
and  cherished  as  martyrs  to  their  personal  affectioos 
for  the  prince ;  they  were  lauded  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  regency,  and  were  called  victims  to 
the  injustice  of  Beresford,  and  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  English  officers.  This  mischief  was  accom- 
panied by  another  of  greater  moment,  for  the  prince 
continually  permitted  officers  possessing  family  in- 
terest to  retire  from  active  service  retaining  their 
pay  and  rank,  thus  offering  a  premium  for  bad 
men  to  enter  the  army  with  the  intent  of  quitting  it 
in  this  disgraceful  manner.  Multitudes  did  so,  pro- 
motion became  rapid,  the  nobility  whose  influence 
over  the  poor  classes  was  very  great,  and  might 
have  been  beneficially  employed  in  keeping  up  the 
zeal  of  the  men,  disappeared  rapidly  from  the  regi- 
ments, and  the  foul  stream  of  knaves  and  cowards 
thus  continually  pouring  through  the  military  ranks 
destroyed  all  cohesion  and  tamted  every  thing  as  it 
passed. 
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Interests  of  the  same  nature,  prevailing  with  tbe  ^'',')''- 
regency,  polluted  the  civil  administration.  The  rich  ■  — 
and  powerful  inhabitants,  especially  those  of  the 
great  cities,  were  suffered  to  evade  the  taxes  and  to 
disobey  the  regulations  for  drawing  forth  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  in  the  military  service ;  and 
during  Wellington's  absence  in  Spain,  the  English 
uoder-commissaries,  and  that  retinue  of  villains 
which  invariably  gather  on  the  rear  of  armies,  being 
in  some  measure  freed  from  the  immediate  dread 
of  his  vigilance  and  vigour,  violated  all  the  regu- 
lations in  the  most  daring  manner.  Tbe  poor 
husbandmen  were  cruelly  oppressed,  their  farming 
animals  were  constantly  carried  off  to  supply  food 
for  the  army,  and  agriculture  was  thus  stricken  at 
the  root;  the  breed  of  homed  cattle  and  of  horses 
had  rapidly  and  alarmingly  decreased,  and  but- 
cher's meat  was  scarcely  to  be  procured  even  for 
the  troops  who  remained  in  Portugal. 

These  irregularities,  joined  to  the  gross  miscon- 
duct of  the  military  detachments  and  convoys  of 
sick  men,  on  all  the  lines  of  communication,  not 
only  produced  great  irritation  in  the  country  but 
offered  the  means  for  malevolent  and  factious  per- 
sons to  assail  the  character  and  intentions  of  the 
English  general ;  every  where  writings  and  stories 
were  circulated  against  the  troops,  the  real  out- 
rages were  exaggerated,  others  were  invented  and 
the  drift  of  all  was  to  render  Wellington,  and  the 
English,  odious  to  the  nation  at  large.  Nor  was 
this  scheme  confined  to  Portugal  alone,  agents  were 
also  busy  to  the  same  purpose  in  London,  and  when 
the  enthusiasm,  which  Wellington's  presence  at 
Lisbon  had  created  amvngst  the  people,  wa9  known 
at  Cadiz,  the  press  there  teemed  with  abuse.    Di- 
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BOOK   vers  agents  of  the  democratic  party  in  Spain  came 

'■ —  to  Lisbon  to  aid  the  Portuguese  malcontents,  wri- 

^^^'  tings  were  circulated  accusing  Wellington  of  an 
intention  to  subjugate  the  Peninsula  for  his  own 
ambitious  views,  and,  as  consistency  is  never  re- 
garded on  such  occasions,  it  was  diligently  insinua- 
ted that  he  encouraged  the  excesses  of  his  troops 
out  of  personal  hatred  to  the  Portuguese  people; 
the  old  baseness  of  sending  virulent  anonymous 
letters  to  the  Eoglsh  general  was  also  revived.  In 
line  the  republican  spirit  was  extending  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Spain,  and  the  Portuguese  regency,  terri- 
fied at  its  approach,  appealed  to  Mr.  Stuart  for  the 
assistance  of  England  to  check  its  formidable  pro- 
gress. Neither  were  they  wanting  to  themselves. 
They  forbade  the  Portuguese  newspapers  to  admit 
any  observations  on  the  political  events  in  Spain,  they 
checked  the  introduction  of  Spanish  democratic 
publications,  they  ordered  their  diplomatists  at 
Cadiz  to  encourage  writings  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, and  to  support  the  election  of  deputies  who 
were  known  for  their  love  of  despotism.  This  last 
measure  was  however  bafSed  by  the  motion  of  Ar- 
g^elles,  already  mentioned,  which  rendered  the 
old  Corlez  permanent ;  and  Mr.  Stuart,  judging  the 
time  unfavourable,  advised  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment to  reserve  the  exertion  of  its  power  against 
the  democrats,  until  the  military  success  which  the 
state  of  the  continent,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
French  troops  in  Spain,  promised,  should  enable 
the  victors  to  put  down  such  doctrines  with  effect ; 
advice  which  was  not  unmeaning  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  show. 

All  these  malignant  effdhs  Wellington  viewed 
with  indifference.    "  Every  leading  man,"  be  said> 
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"  was  sure  to  be  accused  of  criminal  personal  ambi-  chap. 

tion,  and,  if  he  was  conscious  of  the  chaise  being — 

false,  the  accusation  did  no  harm."  Nevertheless 
his  position  was  thereby  rendered  niore  difficult,  and 
these  intrigues  were  accompanied  by  other  mischiefs 
of  long  standing  and  springing  from  a  different 
source,  but  even  of  a  more  serious  character,  for 
the  spirit  of  captious  discontent  had  reached  the  in- 
f^ior  magistracy,  who' endeavoured  to  excite  the 
people  against  the  military  generally.  Complaints 
came  in  from  all  quarters  of  outrages  on  the  part  of 
the  troops,  some  too  true,  but  many  of  them  false, 
or  frivolous  ;  and  when  the  English  general  ordered 
court-martials  for  the  trial  of  the  accused,  the  ma- 
gistrates refused  to  attend  as  witaesse^,  because 
Portuguese  custom  rendered  such  an  attendance 
degrading,  and  by  Portuguese  law  a  magistrate's 
written  testimony  was  efficient  in  courts-martial. 
Wellington  in  vain  assured  them  that  English  law 
would  not  suffer  him  to  punish  men  upon  such  tes- 
timony ;  in  vain  he  pointed  out  the  mischief  which 
must  in&llibly  overwhelm  the  country  if  the  soldiers 
discovered  they  might  thus  do  evil  with  impu- 
nity. He  offered  to  send  in  each  case,  lists  of 
Portuguese  witnesses  required  that  they  might  be 
summoned  by  the  native  authorities,  but  nothing 
could  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  magistrates ; 
they  answered  that  his  method  was  insolent;  and 
with  a  sullen  malignity  they  continued  to  accumulate 
chaises  against  the  troops,  to  refuse  att^idance  in 
the  courts,  and  to  call  the  soldiers,  their  own  as 
well  as  the  British,  "  licensed  spoliators  of  the 
community." 

For  a  time  the  generous  nature  of  the  poor  pec- 
2  e2 
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B^oK   pie,  resisted  all  tbese  combining  causes  of  dbcoii' 

tent ;  neither  real  injuries  nor  the  exaggerations, nor 

M.rrb.  the  falsehoods  of  those  who  attempted  to  stir  up 
wrath,  produced  any  visible  effect  upon  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population ;  yet  by  degrees  affectim 
for  the  British  cooled,  and  Wellington  expressed 
his  fears  that  a  civil  war  would  commence  between 
the  Portuguese  people  on  the  one  band,  and  the 
troops  of  both  nations  on'  the  other.  Wherefore 
his  activity  was  redoubled  to  draw,  while  he  could 
still  controul  affairs,  all  the  military  strength  to  a 
head,  and  to  make  such  an  irruption  into  Spain  as 
would  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  beyond 
the  power  of  such  fatal  dissensions. 

These  matters  were  sufficiently  vexatious  and 
alarming,  but  what  made  him  tremble,  was,  the 
course,  which  the  misconduct  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  English 
cabinet,  had  forced  upon  the  native  furnishers  of 
the  supplies.  Those  persons,  coming  in  the  winter 
to  Lisbon  to  have  their  bills  on  the  military  chest 
paid,  could  get  no  money,  and  in  their  distress  had 
sold  the  bills  to  speculators,  the  Portuguese  hol- 
ders, at  a  discount  of  fifteen,  the  Spanish  holders 
at  a  discount  of  forty  in  the  hundred.  The  credit 
of  the  chest  immediately  fell,  prices  rose  in  pro- 
portion,  and  as  no  military  enterprize  could  carry 
the  army  beyond  the  flight  of  this  harpy,  and  no 
afevenues  could  satisfy  its  craving,  the  contest  must 
have  ceased,  if  Mr.  Stuart  had  not  found  a  momen- 
tary  and  partial  remedy,  by  publicly  guaranteeii^ 
the  payment  of  the  bills  and  granting  interest  until 
they  could  be  taken  up.  The  expense  was  thus  aug- 
mented, but  the  increase  fell-  far  short  of  the  en- 
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hanced  cost  of  the  supplies  which  had  already   *'",f*'' 
resulted  even  from  this  restricted  practice  of  the  — — — 
bill-holders,  and  of  two  evils  the  least  was  chosen.   H*n^. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  such  traosactions  should 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  military  operations  in 
the  Peninsula,  that  it  should  be  the  general's  in- 
stead of   the  minister's  task,    to  encounter  such 
evils,  and  to  find  the  remedy.    Such  however  was 
the  nature  of  the  war,  and  do  adequate  notion  of 
lord  Wellington's  vigorous  capacity  and  Herculean 
labours  can  be  formed,  without  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  financial  and  political  difficulties  which 
oppressed  him,  and  of  which  this  work  has  neces- 
sarily only  given  an  outline. 

The  disorders  of  the  Portuguese  military  system 
had  brought  Beresford  back  to  Lisbon  while  the 
siege  of  Burgos  was  still  in  progress,  and  now, 
under  Wellington's  direction,  he  strained  every 
nerve  to  restore  the  army  to  its  former  efficient  state. 
To  recruit  the  regiments  of  the  line  he  disbanded 
all  the  militia  men  fit  for  service,  replacing  them 
with  fathers  of  families ;  to  restore  the  field  artil- 
lery, he  embodied  all  the  garrison  artillery-men, 
calling  out  the  ordeoan^a  gunners  to  man  the  for- 
tresses and  coast-batteries ;  the  worst  cavalry  regi- 
ments he  reduced  to  render  the  best  more  efficient, 
but  several  circumstances  prevented  this  arm  from 
attaining  any  excellence  in  Portugal.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart  strenuously  grappled 
with  the  disorders  of  the  civil  admmistration  and 
their  efforts  produced  an  immediate  and  considera- 
ble increase  of  revenue.  But  though  the  regency 
could  not  deny  this  beneficial  eflect,  though  they 
could  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  evils  which 
they  were  urged  to  remedy,  though  they  admitted 
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BOOK   that  the  reform  of  their  custom-house  system  was 
still  incomplete,  that  their  useless  oaTy  coDsnmed 

Afrii.  large  sums  which  were  wanted  for  the  army,  and 
that  the  taxes  especially  the  " Decima"  were  par- 
tially collected,  and  unproductive,  because  the  rich 
people  ia  the  greaX  towns,  who  had  benefited 
largely  by  the  war,  escaped  the  imposts  which  the 
poor  people  in  the  country,  who  had  suffered  most 
from  the  war,  paid ;  though  they  acknowledged  that 
while  the  soldiers'  hire  was  in  arrears,  the  transport 
service  neglected,  and  all  persons,  having  just 
claims  upon  the  goveroinent,  suffering  severe  pri- 
vations, the  tax-gatherers  were  allowed  to  keep  a 
month's  tribute  in  their  hands  even  in  the  districts 
close  to  the  enemy  ;  though  all  these  things  were 
admitted,  the  regency  would  not  alter  their  system, 
and  Borba,  the  minister  of  finance,  combatted  Wel- 
lington's plans  in  detail  with  such  unusual  obsti- 
nacy, that  it  became  evident  nothing  could  be  ob- 
tained save  by  external  pressure.  Wherefore  as  the 
season  for  military  operatioos  approached,  Mr. 
Stuart  called  upon  lord  Castlere^h  to  bring  the 
power  of  England  to  bear  at  once  upon  the  court 
of  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  Wellington,  driven  to  extremi^, 
sent  the  Portuguese  prince-regent  one  of  those 
clear,  powerful,  and  nervous  statements,  which  left 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  no  alternative 
but  submission,  or  an  acknowledgement  that  sense 
and  justice  were  to  be  disregarded. 

"  I  call  your  highness's  attention,"  he  said,  "  to 
the  state  of  your  troops  and  of  all  your  establish- 
ments; the  army  of  operations  has  be^i  unpaid 
since  September,  the  garrisons  since  June,  the 
militia  since  February  1812.  The  transport  service 
has  never  been  regularly  paid,  and  has  received 
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BothiBg  since  June.  To  these  evils  I  have  in  vain  ^^^f^- 
called  the  attention  of  the  local  government,  and  I  -  ~  •  ~ 
am  now  going  to  open  a  new  campaign,  with  troops  April, 
to  whom  greater  arrears  of  pay  are  due  than  when 
the  last  campaign  terminated,  although  the  subsidy 
from  Great  Britain,  granted  especially  for  the  main- 
teoauce  of  those  troops,  has  been  regularly  and 
exactly  furnished  ;  and  although  it  baa  been  proved 
that  the  revenue  for  the  last  three  months  has 
exceeded,  by  a  third,  any  former  quarter.  The 
-honour  of  your  highness's  arms,  the  cause  of  your 
allies,  is  thus  seriously  affected,  and  the  uniform 
refusal  of  the  governors  of  the  kingdom  to  at- 
tend to  any  one  of  the  measures  which  I  have 
recommended,  either  for  permanent  or  temporal 
relief,  has  at  last  obliged  me  to  go  as  a  com- 
plainant into  your  royal  highness's  presence,  for 
here  I  cannot  prevail  against  the  influence  of 'the 
chief  of  the  treasury^ 

"  I  have  recommended  the  entire  reform  of  the  cus- 
toms system,  hut  it  has  only  been  partially  carried 
into  effect.  I  have  advised  a  method  of  actually  and 
really  collecting  the'  taxes,  and  of  making  the  rich 
merchants,  and  capitalists,  pay  the  tenth  of  their  an- 
nual pro6t8  as  an  extraordinary  contribution  for  the 
war,  I  declare  that  no  person  knowR  better  than  I 
do,  the  sacrifices  and  the  sufferings  of  your  people, 
for  there  is  no  ooe  for  the  last  four  years  has  lived 
so  much  amongst  those  people ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  sir, 
that  the  great  cities,  and  even  some  of  the  smallest 
places,  have  gained  by  the  war  and  the  mercantile 
class  has  enriched  itself;  there  are  divers  persons 
in  Lisbon  and  Oporto  who  have  amassed  immense 
sums.  Now  your  government  is,  both  from  remote 
and  recent  circumstances,  unable  to  draw  resources 
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^xx^   from  the  capitalists  by  loans;   it  can  only  draw 
^—r — upon  them  by  taxes.     It  is  not  denied  that  the 

April,  regular  tributes  nor  the  extraordinary  imposts  od 
the  mercantile  profits  are  evaded ;  it  is  not  denied 
that  the  measures  I  have  proposed,  vigorously 
carried  into  execution,  would  furnish  the  govem- 
ment  with  pecuniary  resources,  and  it  remains  for 
that  government  to  inform  your  highness,  why  they 
have  neither  enforced  my  plans,  nor  any  others 
which  the  necessity  of  the  times  calls  for.  They 
fear  to  become  unpopular,  but  such  is  the  know- 
ledge I  have  of  the  people's  good  sense  and  loyalty, 
such  my  zeal  for  the  cause,  that  I  have  offered  to 
become  responsible  for  the  happy  issue,  and  to  take 
upon  myself  all  the  odium  of  enforcing  my  own 
measures.     I  have  offered  in  vain ! 

"  Never  was  a  sovereign  in  the  world  so  ill  served 
as  your  highness  has  been  by  the  '  Junta  de  Viveirt,' 
and  I  zealously  forwarded  your  interests  when  I 
obtained  its  abolition ;  and  yet,  under  a  false  pre- 
text of  debt,  the  government  still  disburse  6fty 
millions  of  reis  monthly  on  account  of  that  board. 
It  has  left  a  debt  undoubtedly,  and  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  pay  it,  although  not  at  this  moment ;  but 
let  the  government  state  in  detail  how  these  fif^ 
millions,  granted  monthly,  have  been  applied  ;  let 
them  say  if  all  the  accounts  have  beeu  called  in 
and  liquidated?  who  has  enforced  the  operation?  to 
what  does  the  debt  amount  ?  has  it  been  classified  ? 
how  much  is  really  still  due  to  those  who  have 
received  instalments  ?  finally,  have  these  millions 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  salaries  instead  of 
debt  ?  But  were  it  convenient  now  to  pay  the  debt, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  pay  the  army  which  is 
to  defend  the  country,  to  protect  it  from  the  sweep- 
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ing  destructive  hand  of  the  enemy,  is  of  more     chap. 

pressing  importance ;    the  troops  will  be   neither 

able  norwilliDg  to  fight  if  they  are  not  paid."  aihii. 

Then  touching  upon  the  abuse  of  permitting  the 
tax-gatherers  to  hold  a  month's  taxes  in  their  hands, 
and  upon  the  opposition  he  met  with  from  the 
r^ency,  he  continued, 

"I  assure  jour  royal  highness  that  I  give  my 
advice  to  the  governor  of  the  kingdom  actuated 
solely  byanearuest  zeal  for  your  servicewithout  any 
personal  interest.  I  can  have  none  relative  to  Por- 
tugal, and  none  with  regard  to  individuals,  for  I 
have  no  private  relation  with,  and  scarcely  am  ac- 
quainted with  those  who  direct,  or  would  wish  to 
direct  your  affairs.  Those  reforms  recommended 
by  me,  and  which  have  at  last  been  partially 
effected  in  the  custom-house,  in  the  arsenal,  in  the 
navy,  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  in  the  formation  of  a  military  chest,  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  may  therefore  say  that  the  other 
measures  I  propose  would  have  similar  results.  I 
am  ready  to  allow  that  I  may  deceive  myself  on 
this  point,  but  certainly  they  are  suggested  by  a 
desire  for  the  good  of  your  service;  hence  in  the 
most  earnest  and  decided  manner,  I  express  my 
ardent  wish,  and  it  is  common  to  all  your  faithful 
servants,  that  you  will  return  to  the  kingdom,  and 
take  chaise  yourself  of  the  government." 

These  vi^rous  measures  to  bring  the  r^;ency  to 
terms  succeeded  only  partially.  In  May  they  pro- 
mulgated a  new  system  for  the  collection  of  taxes 
which  relieved  the  financial  pressure  on  the  army 
for  the  moment,  but  which  did  not  at  all  content 
Wellington,  because  it  was  made  to  square  with 
old  habits  and  prejudices,  and  thus  left  the  roots  of 
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^xx*^    ^^'  ^^  ^^^'^  ^''^^  *^  vigorous.     Every  moment 

furnished  new  proofs  of  the  hopdessness  of  regc- 

May.  Derating  &  Hation  through  the  medium  of  a  cor- 
rupted government ;  and  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
more  or  less  serious,  continued  to  embarrass  the 
march  of  public  a^rs. 

In  the  Madeiras  the  authorities  vexatiously  pre- 
vented the  English  money  agents  from  exporting 
specie,  and  their  conduct  was  approved  of  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  At  Bisao,  in  Africa,  the  troops  had  mu- 
tinied for  want  of  pay,  and  in  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands  disturbances  arose  from  the  over-exaction 
of  taxes;  for  when  the  people  were  weak,  the 
regency  were  vigorous ;  pliant  only  to  the  power- 
ful. These  commotions  were  trifling  and  soon 
ended  of  themselves,  yet  expeditions  were  soit 
against  the  offenders  in  both  places,  and  the  troops 
thus  employed  immediately  committed  far  w<Hse 
excesses,  and  did  more  mischief  than  that  which 
they  were  sent  to  suppress.  At  the  same  time 
several  French  frigates  finding  the  coast  of  Afiica 
unguarded,  cruized  successfully  against  the  Brazil 
trade,  and  aided  the  American  privateers  to  contract 
the  already  too  straitened  resources  of  the  army. 

Amidst  all  these  ditHculties  however  the  extraor- 
dinary exertions  of  ^e  British  oflicers  had  restored 
the  numbers,  discipline,  and  spirit  of  the  Portuguese 
army.  Twenty-seven  thousand  excellwit  soldiers 
were  again  under  arms  and  ready  to  commence  the 
campaign,  although  the  national  discontent  was 
daily  increasing ;  and  indeed  the  very  feeling  of 
security  created  by  the  appearance  of  such  an  army 
rendered  the  citizens  at  large  less  willing  to  bear 
the  inconveniences .  of  the  war.  Distant  danger 
never  affects  the  multidude,  and  the  billetting  of 
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troops,  who,  from  long  habits  of  war,  little  regarded  «■*>■• 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  in  comparison  with  their  — — — 
own  necessities,  being  combined  with  requisitions,  h*/. 
and  with  a  recruiting  system  becoming  every  year 
more  irksome,  formed  an  aggregate  of  inconve- 
niences intolerable  to  men  who  desired  ease  and  do 
longer  dreaded  to  Bnd  an  enemy  on  their  hearth- 
stones. The  powerful  classes  were  natarally  more 
affected  than  the  poorer  classes,  because  of  their 
indolent  habits;  but  their  impatience  was  aggra- 
vated because  diey  had  generally  been  debarred  of 
the  highest  situations,  or  supplanted,  by  the  British 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and, 
unlike  those  of  Spain,  the  nobles  of  Portugal  had 
lost  little  or  none  of  their  hereditary  mffuence. 
Discontent  was  thus  extended  widely,  and  moreover 
the  old  dread  of  French  power  was  entirely  gone ; 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  strength  and  resources 
of  £ngland  had  succeeded  ;  and  this  confidence,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Stuart,  *'  being  opposed  to  the 
irr^ularities  which  have  been  practised  by  indi- 
viduals, and  to  the  difiierence  of  manners,  and  of 
religion,  placed  the  British  in  the  singular  position 
of  a  class  whose  exertions  were  necessary  for  the 
country,  but  who,  for  the  above  reasons,  were  in 
every  other  respect  as  distinct  from  the  natives  as 
persons  with  whom,  from  some  criminal  canse,  it 
was  necessary  to  suspend  communication."— Hmce 
he  judged  that  the  return  of  the  prince-regent 
would  be  a  proper  epoch  for  the  British  to  retire 
from  all  situations  in  Portugal  not  strictly  military, 
for  if  any  thing  should  delay  that  event,  the  time 
was  approaching  when  the  success  of  the  army  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  countiy  would  render  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  first  manifestations  of  national 
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BOOK    feeling.     In  fine,  notwithstanding  the  great  benefits 

conferred  upon  the  Portuguese  by  the  British,  the 

M./.  latter  were,  and  it  will  always  be  so  on  the  like  oc- 
casions, regarded  by  the  upper  classes  as  a  captain 
regards  galley-slaves,  their  strength  was  required  to 
speed  the  vessel,  but  they  were  feared  and  hated. 

The  prince-regent  did  not  return  to  Portugal 
according  to  Wellington's  advice,  but  Carlotta  im- 
mediately prepared  to  come  alone ;  orders  were 
given  to  furnish  her  apartments  in  the  different 
palaces,  and  her  valuable  effects  had  actually 
arrived.  Ill  health  was  the  pretext  for  the  voyage, 
but  the  real  object  was  to  be  near  Spain  to  forward 
her  views  upon  the  government  there;  for  intent.upon 
mischief,  indefatigable  and  of  a  violence  approach- 
ing insanity,  she  had  sold  even  her  plate  and  jewels 
to  raise  money  wherewith  to  corrupt  the  leading 
members  of  the  cortez,  and  was  resolved,  if  that 
should  not  promise  success,  to  distribute  the  money 
amongst  the  Spanish  partidas,  and  so  create  a 
powerful  military  support  for  her  schemes.  For- 
tunately the  prince  dreading  the  intriguing  advisers 
of  his  wife  would  not  suffer  her  to  quit  Rio  Janeiro 
until  the  wish  of  the  British  cabinet  upon  the 
subject  was  known,  and  that  was  so  decidedly  ad- 
verse, that  it  was  thought  better  to  do  without  the 
prince  himself  than  to  have  him  accompanied  by 
Carlotta ;  so  they  both  remained  in  the  Brazils,  and 
this  formidable  cloud  passed  away,  yet  left  no  sun- 
shine on  the  land. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  offer  of  a  Russian 
auxiliary  force,  before  alluded  to,  being  made  to 
WelliogtoQ  by  admiral  Grieg,  was  accepted  by  him 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  yet  was 
Dot  fulfilled   because  the  Russian   ambassador  in 
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London  declared  that  the  emperor  knew  nothing  chap. 

of  it !     Alexander  however  proposed  to  mediate  in '- — 

the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  v*;.' 
but  the  English  ministers,  while  lauding  him  as  a 
paragon  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  in  regard  to 
the  war  against  Napoleon,  remembered  the  armed 
neutrality  and  quadruple  alliance,  and  wisely  de- 
clined trusting  England's  maritime  pretensions  to 
his  fdthless  grasping  policy.  Neither  would  they 
listen  to  Austria,  who  at  this  time,  whether  with 
good  faith  or  merely  as  a  cloak  I  know  not,  desired 
to  mediate  a  general  peace.  However,  amidst  this 
political  confusion  the  progress  of  the  military 
preparations  was  visible ;  and  contemporary  with 
the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish  troops  under  Welling- 
ton's influence  and  providence  acquired  more  con- 
sistence than  they  had  ever  before  possessed ;  a 
mighty  power  was  in  arms ;  but  the  flood  of  war 
with  which  the  English  general  finally  poured 
into  Spain,  and  the  channels  by  which  he  directed 
the  overwhelming  torrent,  must  be  reserved  for 
another  place.  It  is  now  time  to  treat  of  the 
political  situation  of  king  Joseph,  and  to  resume  the 
narrative  of  that  secondary  warfare  which  occupied 
the  French  armies  while  Wellington  was  uninter- 
ruptedly as  far  as  the  enemy  were  concerned,  re- 
oi^;anizing  his  power. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


^ix'^    In  war  it  is  not  so  much  the  positive  streogth,  as 

the  relative  situations  of  the  hostile  parties,  which 

W13.       .         ,  ,        , ,  ...         -    ,      , 

f^ves  the  victory.  Josephs  position,  thus  judged, 

was  one  of  great  weakness,  principally  because  he 
was  incapable  of  combining  the  materials  at  his 
disposal,  or  of  wielding  them  when  combined  by 
others.  France  had  been  suddenly  thrown  by  her 
failure  in  Russia,  into  a  new  and  embarrassing  atti- 
bide,  more  embarrassing  even  than  it  appeared  to 
her  enemies,  or  than  her  robust  warlike  propor- 
tions, nourished  by  twelve  years  of  victory,  indi- 
cated. Napoleon,  the  most  indefatigable  and  active 
of  mankind,  turned  his  enemy's  ignorance  on  this 
head  to  profit ;  for  scarcely  was  it  known  that  he 
had  reached  Paris  by  that  wise,  that  rapid  journey, 
from  Smoi^honi,  which,  baffling  all  his  enemies' 
hopes,  left  them  only  the  power  of  foolish  abuse ; 
scarcely  I  say,  was  his  arrival  at  Paris  known  to  the 
world,  than  a  new  and  enormous  army,  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  he  had  with  his  usual  fore- 
sight created  while  yet  in  the  midst  of  victory,  vras 
in  march  from  all  parts  to  unite  in  the  heart  of 
Germany. 

On  this  ma^cal  rapidity  he  rested  his  hopes  to 
support  the  tottering  fabric  of  his  empire  ;  but  well 
aware  of  the  critical  state  of  his  affairs,  his  design 
was,  while  presenting  a  menacing  front  on  every 
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side,  so  to  conduct  his  operations  that  if  he  failed  ^^nf 
in  his  first  stroke,  he  might  still  contract  his  system  ""","" 
gradually  and  without  any  violent  concussion.  And 
good  reason  for  hope  he  had.  His  military  power 
was  rather  broken  and  divided  than  lessened,  for  it 
is  certain  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
1813  was  infinitely  greater  than  in  1812;  in  the 
latter  four  hundred  thousand,  but  in  the  former 
more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  and  twelve 
hundred  field-pieces  were  engaged  on  different 
points,  exclusive  of  the  armies  in  Spain.  Then  on 
the  Vistula,  on  the  Oder,  on  the  Elbe,  he  had 
powerful  fortresses,  and  numerous  garrisons,  or 
rather  armies,  of  strength  and  goodness  to  re-esta- 
blish his  ascendancy  in  Europe,  if  he  could  reunite 
them  in  one  system  by  placing  a  new  host  victo- 
riously in  the  centre  of  Germany.  And  thus  also 
he  could  renew  the  adhesive  qualities  of  those 
allies>  who  still  clung  to  him  though  evidently 
feeling  the  attraction  of  his  enemies'  success. 

But  this  was  a  gigantic  contest,  for  his  enemies, 
by  deceiving  their  subjects  with  false  promises  of 
liberty,  had  brought  whole  nations  against  him. 
More  than  eight  hundred  thousand  men  were  in 
arms  in  Germany  alone ;  secret  societies  were  in 
full  activity  all  over  the  continent ;  and  in  France  a 
conspiracy  was  commenced  by  men  who  desired 
rather  to  see  their  country  a  prey  to  foreigners  and 
degraded  with  a  Bourbon  king,  than  have  it  in- 
dependent and  glorious  under  Napoleon.  Where- 
fore that  great  monarch  bad  now  to  make  appli- 
cation, on  an  immense  scale,  of  the  maxim  which 
prescribes  a  skilful  offensive  as  the  best  defence, 
and  he  had  to  sustain  two  systems  of  operation  not 
always  compatible ;  the  one  depending  upon  moral 
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'xz^  force  to  hold  the  vast  fabric  of  his  former  policy 
-— — — —  together,  the  other  to  meet  the  actual  exigencieii  of 
the  war.  The  first  was  infinitely  more  importaat 
than  the  last,  and  as  Germany  and  France  were 
the  proper  theatres  for  its  display,  the  Spanish 
contest  sunk  at  once  from  a  principal  into  an  ac- 
cessary war.  Yet  this  delicate  conjuncture  of 
afiairs  m^e  it  of  vital  importance,  that  Napoleon 
should  have  constant  and  rapid  intelligence  from 
Spain,  because  the  ascendancy,  which  he  yet  main- 
tained over  the  world  by  his  astounding  genius, 
might  have  been  broken  down  in  a  momfflit  if 
Wellington,  overstepping  the  ordinary  rules  of 
military  art,  had  suddenly  abandoned  the  Peninsula, 
and  thrown  his  army,  or  a  part  of  it  into  France. 
For  then  would  have  been  deranged  all  the  em- 
peror's calculations  ;  then  would  the  defection  of  all 
his  allies  have  ensued ;  then  would  he  have  been 
obliged  to  concentrate  both  his  new  forces  and  bis 
Spanish  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  ovro  country, 
abandoning  all  his  fortresses  and  his  still  vast 
though  scattered  veteran  armies  in  Germany  and 
Poland,  to  the  unrestrained  efforts  of  his  enemies 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
destructive  to  Napoleon's  moral  power,  than  to 
have  an  insult  offered  and  commotions  raised  on 
his  own  threshold  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
assuming  the  front  of  a  conqueror  in  Germany. 

To  obviate  this  danger  or  to  meet  it,  alike  re- 
quired that  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula  should 
adopt  a  new  and  vigorous  system,  under  which, 
relinquishing  all  real  permanent  offensive  move- 
ments, they  should  yet  appear  to  be  daring  and 
'  enterprising,  even  while  they  prepared  to  abandon 
their  former  conquests.  But  the  emperor  wanted  old 
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officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  expe-   *'|'^'- 
rienced  soldiers,  to  give  consistency  to  the  young 


levies  with  which  be  was  preparing  to  take  the 
field,  and  he  could  only  supply  this  want  by  draw- 
ing from  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsula ;  wherefore 
he  resolved  to  recal  the  division  of  the  young 
guard,  and  with  it  many  thousand  men  and  officers 
of  the  line  most  remarkable  for  courage  and  con- 
duct. In  lieu  he  sent  the  reserve  at  Bayonne  into 
Spain,  replacing  it  with  another,  which  was  again 
to  be  replaced  in  May  by  further  levies ;  and  be- 
sides this-  succour,  twenty  thousand  conscripts  were 
appropriated  for  the  Peninsula. 

The  armies  thus  weakened  in  numbers^  and  con- 
siderably so  during  the  transit  of  the  troops,  were 
also  in  quality  greatly  deteriorated,  and  at  a  very 
critical  time,  for  not  only  was  Wellington  being 
powerfully  reinforced,  but  the  audaci^,  the  spirit, 
the  organization,  the  discipline,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  Partidas,  were  greatly  increased  by  English 
supplies,  liberally,  and  now  usefully  dealt  ont.  And 
the  guerilla  operations  in  the  northern  parts,  being 
combined  with  the  British  naval  squadrons,  had, 
during  the  absence  of  the  French  armies,  employed 
to  drive  the  allies  back  to  Portugal,  aroused  anew 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  Navarre  and  Biscay  ;  a 
spirit  exacerbated  by  some  recent  gross  abuses  of 
military  authority  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  Frmch 
local  commanders. 

The  position  of  the  invading  armies  was  indeed 
become  more  complicated  than  ever.  They  had 
only  been  relieved  from  the  crushing  pressure  of 
lord  Wellington's  grand  operations  to  struggle  in 
the  meshes  of  the  Guerilla  and  insurrectional  war- 
fare of  the  Spaniards.    Nor  was  the  importance  of 
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"xx"^   these  now  to  be  measured  by  former  efforts.    The 

— Partida  chiefs  had  become  more  experienced  and 

more  docile  to  the  suggestions  of  the  British  chief; 
they  had  free  commuDication  with,  and  were  con- 
stantly supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money 
from  the  squadrons  on  the  coast;  they  possessed 
Dnk>of  several  fortified  posts  and  harbours,  their  bands 
officii!  were  swelling  to  the  size  of  annies,  and  their  mili- 
wrndenn,  tary  Japowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  French 
system  of  invasion  was  more  matured ;  their  own 
d^p6t3  were  better  hidden,  and  they  could,  and  at 
times  did,  bear  the  shock  of  battle  on  nearly  equal 
terms.  Finally,  new  and  large  bands  of  another 
and  far  more  respectable  and  influential  nature, 
were  formed  or  forming  both  in  Navarre  and  Biscay, 
where  insurrectional  juntas  were  organized,  and 
where  men  of  the  best  families  had  enrolled  nume- 
rous volunteers  from  the  villages  and  towns. 

These  volunteers  were  well  and  willingly  supplied 
by  the  country,  and  of  course  not  obnoxious,  like 
the  Partidas,  from  their  rapine  and  violence.  In 
Biscay  alone  several  battalions  of  this  description, 
each  mustering  a  thousand  men,  were  in  the  field, 
and  the  communication  with  France  was  so  com- 
pletely interrupted,  that  the  French  minister  of  war 
only  heard  that  Joseph  had  received  bis  dispatches 
of  the  4th  of  January,  on  the  18th  of  March,  and 
then  through  the  medium  of  Suchet !  The  contri- 
hutioDS  could  no  longer  be  collected,  the  magazines 
could  not  be  filled,  the  fortresses  were  endangered, 
the  annies  had  no  base  of  operations,  the  insur- 
rection was  spreading  to  Aragon,  and  the  bands 
of  the  interior  were  also  increasing  in  numbers 
and  activity.  The  French  armies,  sorely  pressed 
for  provisions,  were  widely  disseminated,  and  every 
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where  occupied,  and  each  general  was  averse  either  chap. 

to  concentrate  his  own  forces  or  to  aid  his  neigh ■ 

hour.  In  fine  the  problem  of  the  operations  was 
become  extremely  complicated,  and  Napoleon  only 
seems  to  have  seized  the  true  solution. 

When  informed  by  Cafiarelli  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  north,  he  thus  wi>ote  to  the  king, 
"  Hold  Madrid  only  as  a  point  of  observation  ;  fix 
your  quarters  not  as  monarch,  but  as  general  of  the 
French  forces  at  Valladolid  ;  concentrate  the  armies 
of  the  south,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal  around 
you ;  the  allies  will  not  and  indeed  cannot  make 
any  serious  offensive  movement  for  several  months ; 
wherefore  it  is  your  business  to  profit  from  their 
forced  inactivity,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in 
the  northern  provinces,  to  free  the  communication 
with  France,  and  to  re-establish  a  good  base  of 
operations  before  the  commencement  of  another 
campaign,  that  the  French  army  may  be  in  con- 
dition to  light  the  allies  if  the  latter  advance  to- 
wards France."  Very  important  indeed  did  Napo- 
leon deem  this  object,  and  so  earnest  was  he  to 
have  constant  and  rapid  intelligence  from  his 
armies  in  the  Peninsula,  that  the  couriers  and 
their  escorts  were  directed  to  be  dispatched  twice 
a  week,  Uavelling  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  a 
league  an  hour.  He  commanded  also  that  the 
army  of  the  north  should  be  reinforced  even  by 
the  whole  army  of  Portugal,  if  it  was  necessary 
to  effect  the  immediate  pacification  of  Biscay  and 
Navarre;  and  while  this  pacification  was  in  pro- 
gress, Joseph  was  to  hold  the  rest  of  his  forces 
in  a  position  offensive  towards  Portugal,  making 
Wellington  feel  that  his  whole  power  was  required 
on  the  frontier,  and  that  neither  his  main  body  nor 
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BOOK   even  any  considerable  detachment  could  safely  em- 

bark  to  disturb  France.      In  short  that  he   must 

cover  Lisbon  strongly,  and  on  the  frontier,  or  ex- 
pect to  see  the  French  army  menacing  that  capital. 
These  instructions  well  understood,  and  vigour- 
ously  executed,  would  certainly  have  put  down 
the  insurrection  in  the  rear  of  the  king's  position, 
and  the  spring  would  have  seen  that  monarch  at 
the  head  of  ninety  thousand  men,  having  their  re- 
treat upon  France  clear  of  all  impediments,  and  con- 
sequently free  to  6ght  the  allies  on  the  Tonnes,  the 
Duero,  the  Pisaerga,  and  the  Ebro ;  and  with  several 
supporting  fortresses  in  a  good  state. 

Joseph  was  quite  unable  to  view  the  matter  in  this 
common-sense  point  of  view.  He  could  not  make  his 
kingly  notions  subservient  to  military  science,  nor  his 
military  movements  subservient  to  an  enlai^;ed  policy.  . 
Neither  did  he  perceive  that  his  beneficent  notions 
of  government  were  misplaced  amidst  the  din  of 
arms.  Napoleon's  orders  were  imperative,  but  the 
principle  of  them,  Joseph  could  not  previously 
conceive  himself  ncv  execute  the  details  after  his 
brother's  conception.  He  was  not  even  acquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  the  northern  provinces,  nor 
^M%n-  '^"^"^'^  ^^  **■  '^™*  credit  it  when  told  to  him.  Hence 
mIs"'  while  his  thoughts  were  intent  upon  his  Spanish 
political  projects,  and  the  secret  negociations  with 
Del  Parquets  army,  the  northern  partidas  and  in- 
surgents became  masters  of  all  his  lines  of  com- 
munication  in  the  north ;  the  Emperor's  orders 
dispatched  early  in  January,  and  reiterated  week 
after  week,  only  reached  the  king  in  the  end  of 
February ;  their  execution  did  not  take  place  until 
the  end  of  March,  and  then  imperfectly.  The  time 
thus  lost  was  irrepsTable ;  and  yet  as  the  emperor 
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reproachfully  observed,  the  bulletin  vhich  revealed  chap. 

the  extent  of  his  disasters  in  Russia  might  alone '■ — 

have  taught  the  king  what  to  do. 

Joseph  was  nearly  as  immoveable  in  his  resolu- 
tions as  his  brother,  the  firmness  of  the  one  being 
however  founded  upon  extraordinary  sagacity,  and 
of  the  other  upon  the  want  of  that  quality.  Re- 
garding opptraition  to  his  views  as  the  result  of  a 
disloyal  malevolence,  he  judged  the  refractory  ge- 
Derab  to  be  enemies  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to 
himself.  Reille,  Caffarelli,  Suchet,  alike  incurred 
his  displeasure,  and  the  duke  of  Feltre  French 
minister  of  war  also,  because  of  a  letter  in  which, 
evidently  by  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  he  rebuked 
the  king  for  having  removed  Souham  from  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Portugal. 

Feltre 's  style,  addressed  to  a  monarch  was  very 
offensive,  and  Joseph  attributed  it  to  the  influence 
of  Soult,  for  his  hatred  of  the  latter  was  violent 
and  implacable  even  to  absurdity.  "  The  duke  of  King'a 
Dalmatia  or  himself,"  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  d«^T*^ 
"  must  quit  Spain.  At  Valencia  he  had  foi^otten  "^^^ 
his  own  injuries,  he  had  suppressed  his  just  in- 
dignation, and  instead  of  sending  marshal  Soult  to 
France  had  given  him  the  direction  of  the  opera- 
tions against  the  allies,  but  it  was  in  the  hope  that 
shame  for  the  past  combined  with  his  avidity  for 
glory,  would  ui^  him  to  extraordinary  exertions ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened ;  Soult  was  a 
man  not  to  be  trusted.  Restless,  intriguing,  am- 
bitious, he  would  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  own 
advancement,  and  possessed  just  that  sort  of  talent 
which  would  lead  him  to  mount  a  scaflbld  when  he 
thought  he  was  ascending  the  steps  of  a  throne, 
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BOOK   because  he  would  want  the  courage  to  strike  when 

the  crisis  arrived."      He  acquitted  him,   he  said, 

*^'^'  with  a  coarse  sarcasm,  "  of  treachery  at  the  passage 
of  the  Tonnes,  because  there  fear  aloDe  operated 
to  prevent  him  from  briogiDg  the  allies  to  a  decisive 
action,  but  he  was  nevertheless  treacherous  to  the 
emperor,  and  his  proceedings  in  Spain  were  probably 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Malet  at  Paris." 
Such  was  the  language  with  which  Joseph  in  his 
anger  assailed  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  and 
most  faithful  servants  of  his  brother ;  and  such  the 
greetings  which  awaited  Napoleon  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris  after  the  disasters  of  Russia.  In  the  roost 
calm  and  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  coming  from 
this  source,  the  charges  might  well  have  excited 
the  jealous  wrath  of  the  strongest  mind ;  but  in  the 
actual  crisis,  when  the  emperor  had  just  lost  his 
great  army,  and  found  the  smoking  embers  of  a 
suppressed  conspiracy  at  his  very  palace-gates, 
when  his  friends  were  failing,  and  his  enemies  ac- 
cumulating, it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  these 
accusations  should  not  have  proved  the  ruin  of 
Soult  Yet  they  did  not  even  ruffle  the  temper  of 
Napoleon.  Magnanimous  as  he  was  sagacious, 
he  smiled  at  the  weakness  of  Joseph,  and  though 
he  removed  Soult  from  Spain,  because  the  feud 
between  him  and  the  king  would  not  permit  them 
to  serve  beneficially  together,  it  was  only  to  make 
him  the  commander  of  the  imperial  guard ;  and 
that  no  mark  of  his  confidence  might  be  wanting, 
he  afterwards  chose  him,  from  amongst  all  his  ge- 
nerals, to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  when 
^oseph  was  driven  from  that  country,  an  event  tfae 
nmediate  causes  of  which  were  now  being  laid. 
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It  has  been  already  shown,  that  when  Wellington  chap. 

took  his  wiDter-quarters,  the  French  armies  occupied '■ — 

a  line  stretching  from  the  sea-coast  at  Valencia  to 
the  foot  of  the  Gallician  mountains.  In  these  po- 
sitions Suchet  on  the  extreme  left  was  opposed  by 
the  allies  at  Alicant.  Soult,  commauding  the  cen- 
tre, had  his  head-quarters  at  Toledo,  with  one  de- 
tachment at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena  to  watch 
the  army  of  Del  Parque,  and  two  others  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tagus.  Of  these  last  one  was  at  Tala- 
vera  and  one  on  the  Tietar.  The  first  observed 
Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur,  who  from  Estre- 
madura  were  constantly  advancing  towards  the 
bridges  on  the  Tagus,  and  menacing  the  rear  of  the 
French  detachment  which  was  on  the  Tietar  in  ob- 
servation of  general  Hilt  then  at  Coria.  Soult's 
advanced  post  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  commu- 
nicated by  the  Gredos  mountains  with  Avila,  where 
Foy's  division  of  the  army  of  Portugal  was  posted 
partly  for  the  sake  of  food,  partly  to  watch  Bejar 
and  the  Upper  Tormes,  because  the  allies,  possess- 
ing the  pass  of  Bejar,  might  have  suddenly  united 
north  of  the  mountains,  and  breaking  the  French 
line  have  fallen  on  Madrid. 

On  the  right  of  Foy,  the  remainder  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  occupied  Salamanca,  Ledesma,  and  Alba 
on  the  Lower  Tormes ;  Valladolid,  Toro,  and  Tor- 
desillas  on  the  Duero ;  Benevente,  Leon,  and  other 
points  on  the  Esla,  Astorga  being,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  dismantled  by  the  Spaniards.  Behind 
the  right  of  this  great  line,  the  army  of  the  north 
had  retaken  its  old  positions,  and  the  army  of  the 
centre  was  fixed  as  before  in  and  around  Madrid, 
its  operations  being  bounded  on  th^  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus  by  the  mountains  which  invest  that  capi- 
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B^K    tal.  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  by  the  dis- 

tricts  of  Aranjuez,  Tarancoa,-and  Cuenca. 

Joseph  white  disposing  hia  troops  in  this  manner, 
issued  a  royal  regulation  marking  the  extent  of 
country  which  each  army  was  to  forage,  requir- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  certain  and  considerable 
revenue  to  be  collected  by  his  Spanish  civil  authori- 
ties for  the  support  of  his  court.  The  subsistence 
of  the  French  armies  was  thus  made  secoDdary  to 
the  revenue  of  the  crown,  and  he  would  have  had 
the  soldiers  in  a  time  of  war,  of  insurrectional 
war,  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  civi- 
lians; an  absurdity  heightened  by  the  peculiarly 
active,  vigorous,  and  prompt  military  method  of  the 
French,  as  contrasted  with  the  dilatory  improvident 
promise-breaking  and  visionary  system  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Hence  scarcely  was  the  royal  r^ulation 
King'i  issued  when  the  generals  broke  through  it  in  a 
K^oM.  variety  of  ways,  and  the  king  was,  as  usual,  in- 
volved in  the  most  acrimonious  disputes  with  all 
the  emperor's  lieutenants.  If  he  ordered  one  com- 
mander to  detach  troops  to  the  assistance  of  another 
commander,  he  was  told  that  he  should  rather  send 
additional  troops  to  the  first.  If  he  reprimanded 
a  general  for  raising  contributions  contrary  to  the 
regulations,  he  was  answered  that  the  soldiers  were 
starving  and  must  be  fed.  At  all  times  also  the 
authority  of  the  prefects  and  intendants  was  disre- 
garded by  all  the  generals ;  and  this  was  in  pur- 
suance of  Napoleon's  order ;  for  that  monarch  con- 
tinually reminded  his  brother,  that  as  the  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  French  armies  their  interests  were 
paramount ;  that  the  king  of  Spain  could  have  do 
authority  over  -them,  and  must  never  use  his  mili- 
tary authority  as  lieutenant  of  the  empire,  in  aid 
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of  bis  kingljr  views,  for  with  those  the  French  sol-  cHAt*' 

diers  could  have  nothing  to  do ;  their  welfare  could '■ — 

Dot  be  confided  to  Spanish  ministers  whose  capacity 
was  by  no  means  apparent  and  of  whose  fidelity  the 
emperor  had  no  security. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  wiser  than  these 
instructions,  but  Joseph  would  not  see  this  dis- 
tinction between  his  military  and  his  monarchical 
duties,  and  continually  defended  his  conduct  by 
reference  to  what  he  owed  his  subjects  as  king  of 
Spain.  His  sentiments,  explained  with  great  force 
of  feeling,  and  great  beneficence  of  design,  were 
worthy  of  all  praise  if  viewed  abstractedly,  but 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  real  state  of  afibirs, 
because  the  Spaniards  were  not  his  faithful  and 
attached  subjects,  they  were  his  inveterate  enemies; 
and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  unite  the  vigour  of  a 
war  of  conquest  with  the  soft  and  benevolent  go- 
vernment of  a  paternal  monarch-  Thus  one  constant 
error  vitiated  all  the  king's  political  proceedings,  an 
error  apparently  arising  from  an  inability  to  view  his 
situation  as  a  whole  instead  of  by  parts,  for  his  mili- 
tary operations  were  vitiated  in  the  same  manner. 

As  a  man  of  state  and  of  war  he  seems  to  have 
been  acute,  courageous,  and  industrious,  with  re- 
spect to  any  single  feature  presented  for  his  con- 
sideration, but  always  unable  to  look  steadily  on 
the  whole  and  consequently  always  working  in  the 
dark.  Men  of  his  character  being  conscious  of  the 
merit  of  labour  and  good  intentions,  are  commonly 
obstinate ;  and  these  qualities,  which  render  them 
so  useful  under  the  direction  of  an  able  chief,  lead 
only  to  mischief  when  they  become  chiefs  them- 
selves. For  in  matters  of  great  moment,  and  in 
war  especially,  it  is  not  the  actual  importance  but 
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BOOK    the  comparative  importance  of  the  operations  which 

'—  should  determine  the  choice  of  meeisures;  and  when 

all  are  very  important  this  choice  demands  judg- 
ment of  the  highest  kind,  judgment  which  no  man 
ever  possessed  more  largely  than  Napoleon,  and 
which  Joseph  did  not  possess  at  all. 

He  was  never  able  to  comprehend  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  brother,  and  never  would  accept  the 
advice  of  those  commanders  whose  capaci^  ap- 
proached in  some  degree  to  that  of  the  emperor. 
When  he  found  that  every  general  complained  of 
insuilicient  means,  instead  of  combining  their  forces 
so  as  to  press  with  the  principal  mass  against  the 
most  important  point,  he  disputed  with  each,  and 
turned  to  demand  from  the  emperor  additional  suc- 
cours for  all ;  at  the  same  time  unwisely  repeating 
and  urging  his  own  schemes  upon  a  man  so  in- 
finitely his  superior  in  intellect.  The  insurrection 
in  the  northern  provinces  he  treated  not  as  a  mili- 
tary but  a  political  question,  attributing  it  to  the 
anger  of  the  people  at  seeing  the  ancient  supreme 
council  of  Navarre  unceremoniously  dismissed  and 
some  of  the  members  imprisoned  by  a  French 
general,  a  cause  very  inadequate  to  the  effect 
Neither  was  his  judgment  truer  with  respect  to  the 
fitness  of  time.  He  proposed,  if  a  continuation 
of  the  Russian  war  should  prevent  the  emperor 
from  sending  more  men  to  Spain,  to  make  Burgos 
the  royal  residence,  to  transport  there  the  archives, 
and  all  that  constituted  a  capital ;  then  to  have  all 
the  provinces  behind  the  Ebro,  Catalonia  excepted, 
governed  by  himself  through  the  medium  of  his 
Spanish  ministers  and  as  a  country  at  peace,  while 
those  beyond  the  Ebro  should  be  given  up  to  the 
generals  as  a  country  at  war. 
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In  this  state  his  civil  administration  would  he  ''J'*^- 

said  remedy  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  annies,  would 

conciliate  the  people  by  keeping  all  the  Spanish 
families  and  authorities  in  safety  and  comfort, 
would  draw  all  those  who  favoured  his  cause  from 
all  parts  of  Spain,  and  would  encourage  the  display 
of  that  attachment  to  his  person  which  he  believed 
so  many  Spaniards  to  entertain.  And  while  he  de- 
clared the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  French 
armies  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  protracted  re- 
sistance of  the  Spaniards,  a  declaration  false  in 
fact,  that  violence  being  only  one  of  many  causes, 
he  was  continually  urging  the  propriety  of  beating 
the  English  first  and  then  pacifying  the  people  by 
just  and  benevolent  measures.  As  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, off-hand,  to  beat  Wellington  and' his  veterans, 
embedded  as  they  were  in  the  strong  country  of 
Portugal,  and  having  British  fleets  with  troops  and 
succours  of  all  kinds,  hovering  on  the  flanks  of  the 
French,  and  feeding  and  sustaining  the  insurrection 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  rear. 

Napoleon  was  quite  as  willing  and  anxious  as 
Joseph  could  be  to  drive  the  English  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  to  tranquillize  the  people  by  a  regular 
government ;  but  with  a  more  profound  knowledge 
of  war,  of  politics  and  of  human  nature,  he  judged 
that  the  first  could  only  be  done  by  a  methodical 
combination,  in  unison  with  that  rule  of  art  which 
prescribes  the  establishment  and  security  of  the 
base  of  operations,  security  which  could  not  be 
obtained  if  the  benevolent  but  weak  and  visionary 
schemes  of  the  king,  were  to  supersede  militaiy 
vigour  in  the  field.  The  emperor  laughed  in  scorn 
when  his  brother  assured  him  that  the  Peninsulars 
with  all  their  fiery  passions,  their  fanaticism  and  their 
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"xx*    ignorance,   would  receive  an  equable  govemtnent 

as  a  benefit  from  the  hands  of  an  intrusive  monarch 

before  they  had  lost  all  hope  of  resistance  by  arms. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  Joseph  was  to- 
tally devoid  of  grounds  for  his  opinions ;  he  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  deeply  aifected  by 
the  misery  which  he  witnessed,  his  Spanish  minis- 
ters were  earnest  and  importunate,  and  many  of  the 
French  generals  gave  him  but  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of  their  violence.  The  length  and  muta- 
tions of  the  war  had  certainty  created  a  large  party 
willing  enough  to  obtain  tranquillity  at  the  price 
of  submission,  while  others  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  indisposed,  if  he  would  hold  the  crown  on  their 
terms,  to  accept  his  dynasty,  as  one  essentially 
springing  from  democracy,  in  preference  to  the 
despotic,  base,  and  superstitious  family  which  the 
nation  was  called  upon  to  uphold.  It  was  not  un- 
natural therefore  for  Joseph  to  desire  to  retain  his 
capital  while  the  negociations  with  Del  Parque's 
army  were  still  in  existence,  it  was  not  strange  that 
he  should  be  displeased  with  Soult  after  reading 
that  marshal's  honest  but  offensive  letter,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  highly  creditable  to  his  character  as  a 
man  and  as  a  king  that  he  would  not  silently  suflfer 
his  subjects  to  be  oppressed  by  the  generals. 

"  I  am  in  distress  for  money,"  he  often  exclaimed 
to  Napoleon,  "  such  distress  as  no  king  ever  endured 
before,  my  plate  is  sold,  and  on  state  occasions  the 
appearance  of  magnificence  is  supported  by  false 
metal.  My  ministers  and  household  are  actually 
starving,  misery  is  on  every  face,  and  men,  otherwise 
willing,  are  thus  deterred  from  joining  a  king  so 
little  able  to  support  them.  My  revenue  is  seized 
by  the  generals  for  the  supply  of  their  troops,  and  I 
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cannot  as  a  king  of  Spain  without  dishonour  par-   chap. 

take  of  the  resources  thus  torn  by  rapine  from  my 

subjects  whom  I  have  sworn  to  protect ;  I  cannot 
in  fine  be  at  once  king  of  Spain  and  general  of  the 
French ;  let  me  resign  both  and  live  peaceably  in 
France.  Your  majesty  does  not  know  what  scenes 
are  enacted,  you  will  shudder  to  hear  that  men 
formerly  rich  and  devoted  to  our  cause  have  been 
driven  out  of  Zaragoza  and  denied  even  a  ration  of 
food.  The  marquis  Gavallero,  a  councillor  of  state, 
minister  of  justice,  and  known  personally  to  your 
majesty,  has  been  thus  used.  He  has  been  seen  ac- 
tually begging  for  a  piece  of  bread !" 

If  this  Caballero  was  the  old  minister  to  Charles 
the  IVth,  no  misery  was  too  great  a  punishment 
for  his  tyranoical  rule  under  that  monarch,  yet  it 
was  not  from  the  hands  of  the  French  it  should 
have  come ;  and  Joseph's  distress  for  money  must 
certainly  have  been  great,  since  that  brave  and 
honest  man  Jourdan,  a  marshal  of  France,  major- 
general  of  the  armies,  and  a  personal  favourite  of 
the  king's,  complained  that  the  non-payment  of  his  j«>idi>** 
appointments  had  reduced  him  to  absolute  penury,  ^^^^^ 
and  after  borrowing  until  his  credit  was  exhausted  £^' 
he  could  with  difficulty  procure  subsistence.  It  is 
now  time  to  describe  the  secondary  operations  of 
the  war,  but  as  these  were  spread  over  two-thirds  of 
^)ain,  and  were  simultaneous,  to  avoid  complexi^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  class  them  under  two  great 
heads,  namely  those  which  took  place  north  and 
those  which  took  place  south  of  the  Tagus. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATIONS    SOUTH    OF    THE   TAGUS. 

BOOK   In  December  1812  general  Copoos  had  been  ap- 

pointed   captain-general    of   Catalonia  instead    of 

Eroles,  but  his  arrival  was  delayed  and  the  province 
was  not  relieved  from  Lacy's  mischievous  sway  until 
February  1813,  when  Eroles,  taking  the  temporary 
command,  re-established  the  head-quarters  at  Vich. 
The  French,  being  then  unmolested,  save  by  the  En- 
glish ships,  passed  an  enormous  convoy  to  France, 
Pebnarj.  but  Eroles  WBS  Bot  loDg  idle.  Through  the  medium 
of  a  double  spy,  he  sent  a  forged  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Taragona,  desiring  him  to  detach  men  to 
Villa  Nueva  de  Sitjes,  with  carts  to  transport  some 
stores ;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  out  that  he  was 
himself  going  to  the  Cerdana,  which  brought  the 
French  moveable  column  to  that  quarter,  and  then, 
Eroles,  Manso,  and  Villamil,  making  forced  mar- 
ches from  different  points,  reached  Torre  dera  barra 
where  they  met  the  British  squadron.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  cut  off  the  French  detachment  on  its 
march  to  Villa  Nueva  and  then  to  attack  Taragona, 
but  fortune  rules  in  war ;  the  governor  received  a 
letter  from  Maurice  Mathieu  of  a  diff^'ent  tenor 
from  the  forged  letter,  and  with  alt  haste  regaining 
his  fortress  balked  this  well-contrived  plan. 

Sarzfield,  at  enmity  with  Eroles,  was  now  combi- 
ning his  operations  with  Villa  Campa,  and  they 
menaced  Alcanitz  in  An^on ;  but  general  Pannetier 
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who    had    remained    at   Teruel    to    watch    Villa  cs^p. 
Campa,  and    to  protect  Suchet's  communications,  ■ 


from  Zaragoza  to  the  same  point,  and  the  Spaniards, 
alanned  by  their  junction,  dispersed.  SarzSeld  re- 
turned to  Catalonia,  Bassecour  and  the  Empecinado 
remained  near  Cuenca,  and  Villa  Campa  as  usual 
hung  upon  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Albaracyn 
mountain,  ready  to  pounce  down  on  the  Ebro  or  on 
the  Guadalquivir  side  as  advantage  might  offer. 
Meanwhile  Suchet  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  The 
successes  in  Catalonia  did  not  enable  him  to  draw 
reinforcements  from  thence,  because  Napoleon,  true 
to  his  principle  of  securing  the  base  of  operations, 
forbad  htm  to  weaken  the  army  there,  and  Mont- 
marie's  brigade  was  detached  from  Valencia  to  pre- 
serve the  communication  between  Saguntum  and  Tor- 
toza.  But  AragoD  which  was  Suchet's  place  of  arms 
and  principal  magazine,  being  infested  by  Mina, 
Duran,  Villa  Campa,  the  Empecinado,  and  Sarzfield, 
was  becoming  daily  more  unquiet,  wherefore  Pan- 
netier's  brigade  remained  between  Segorb^  and 
Daroca  to  aid  Severoli.  Thus  although  the  two 
armies  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia  mustered  more 
than  seventy  thousand  men,  that  of  Aragon  alone 
having  forty  thousand,  with  fifty  field-pieces,  Su- 
chet could  not  fight  with  more  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry  and  perhaps 
thirty  guns  beyond  the  Xucar.  His  right  flank 
was  always  liable  to  be  turned  by  Requena,  his  left 
by  the  sea  which  was  entirely  at  his  adversary's 
command,  and  his  front  was  menaced  by  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  of  which  three  thousand  might  be  cavalry 
with  fifty  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  component  parts  of  the  allied  force  were 
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^OK   the    Anglo-Sicilians    which,   including  Whitting- 
-  ham's   and  Roche's   divisions,    furnished    eighteen 


thousand  soldiers.  Elio's  army  furnishing  twelve 
thousand  exclusive  of  the  divisions  of  Bassecour, 
Villa  Campa,  and  the  Empecinado,  which,  though 
detached,  belonged  to  him.  Del  Parque's  army 
reinforced  by  new  levies  from  Andalusia,  and  on 
paper  twenty  thousand.  Numerically  this  was  a 
formidable  power  if  it  had  been  directed  in  mass 
against  Suchet;  but  on  his  right  the  duke  of 
Dalmatia,  whose  bead-quarters  were  at  Toledo, 
sent  forward  detachments  which  occupied  the  anny 
of  Del  Parque ;  moreover  the  secret  negociations 
for  the  defection  of  the  latter  were  now  in  full  acti- 
vity, and  from  the  army  of  the  centre  a  column 
was  sent  towards  Cuenca  to  draw  Bassecour  and  the 
Empecinado  from  Suchet's  right  flank ;  but  those 
chiefs  had  five  thousand  men,  and  in  return  con- 
tinually harassed  the  army  of  the  centre. 

On  the  side  of  the  Morena  and  Murcia,  Soult's 
operations  were  confined  to  skirmishes  and  foraging 
parties.  Early  in  January  his  brother,  seeking  to 
open  a  communication  with  Suchet  by  Albacete, 
defeated  some  of  Elio's  cavalry  with  the  loss  of  fifty 
men,  and  pursued  them  until  they  rallied  on  their 
main  body,  under  Freyre ;  the  latter  offered  battle 
with  nine  hundred  horsemen  in  front  of  the  defile 
leading  to  Albacete ;  but  Soult,  disliking  his  appear- 
ance turned  off  to  the  right,  and  passing  through 
Villa  Nueva  de  los  Infantes  joined  a  French  port 
established  in  Valdepefia  at  the  foot  of  the  Morena, 
where  some  skirmishes  had  also  taken  place  with 
Del  Parque's  cavalry.  The  elder  Soult  thus  learned, 
that  Freyre,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse- 
men, covered  all  the  roads  leading  from  La  Mancha, 
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to  Valencia  and  Murcia ;  that  EUo's  iafantiy  was  at  chap. 

Tobara  and  Hellin,  Del  Parque's  head-quarters  at 

Jaeo ;  that  the  passes  of  the  Morena  were  guarded, 
aod  magazines  formed  at  Andujar,  Linares,  and 
Cordoba,  while  on  the  other  side  of  La  Mancha, 
the  Empecinado  had  come  to  Hinojoso  with  fifleea 
hundred  horsemen,  and  the  column  sent-  from  the 
army  of  the  centre  was  afraid  to  encounter  him. 

These  dispositions,  and  the  strength  of  the  Spa- 
niards, not  only  prevented  the  younger  Soult  from 
penetrating  into  Murcia,  but  delayed  the  march  of  a 
column,  under  general  Daricau,  destined  to  com- 
municate with  Suchet,  and  bring  up  the  detach- 
ments baggage  and  stores,  which  the  armies  of  the 
south  and  centre  had  left  at  Valencia.  The  scout- 
ing parties  of  both  sides  now  met  at  different 
points,  and  on  the  27th  of  January,  a  sharp  cavaliy 
fight  happened  at  £1  Corral,  in  which  the  French 
commander  was  killed,  and  the  Spaniards,  though 
&r  the  most  numerous,  defeated.  Meanwhile  Da- 
ricau, whose  column  had  been  reinforced,  reached 
Utiel,  opened  the  communication  with  Suchet  by 
Requena,  cut  off  some  small  parties  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  continuing  his  march  received  a  great 
convoy,  consisting  of  two  thousand  lighting  men, 
six  hundred  travellers,  and  the  stores  and  ba^;age 
belonging  to  Soult's  and  the  king's  armies.  This 
convoy  had  marched  for  Madrid  by  the  way  of 
Zaragoza,  but  was  recalled  when  Daricau  airived, 
and  under  his  escort,  aided  by  a  detachment  of 
Suchet's  army  placed  at  Yniesta,  it  reached  Todelo 
in  the  latter  end  of  February  safely,  though  Villa 
Campa  came  down  to  the  Cabriel  River,  to  trouble 
the  march. 

During  these  different  operations  numerous  absurd 
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B^oc   and   contradictory  reports,   principally  originating 

-in  the  Spanish  and  English  newspapers,   obtained 

credit  in  the  French  armies,  such  as,  that  sir  Henry 
Wellesley  and  Infantado  had  seized  the  govern- 
ment at  Cadiz;  that  Clinton,  by  an  intrigue,  had 
got  possession  of  Alicant;  that  Ballesteros  had 
shewn  Wellington  secret  orders  from  the  cortez  not 
to  acknowledge  him  as  generalissimo,  or  even  as  a 
grandee ;  that  the  cortez  had  removed  the  regency 
because  the  latter  permitted  Wellington  to  appoint 
intendants  and  other  officers  to  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces; that  Hill  had  devastated  the  frontier  and 
retired  to  Lisbon  though  forcibly  opposed  by  Mo- 
rillo ;  that  a  nephew  of  Ballesteros  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt ;  that  Wellington  was  advancing, 
and  that  troops  had  been  embarked  at  Lisbon  for  a 
maritime  expedition,  with  other  stories  of  a  like 
nature,  which  seem  to  have  disturbed  all  the  French 
generals  save  Soutt,  whose  information  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs  continued  to  be  sure  and  accu- 
rate. He  also  at  this  time  detected  four  or  five 
of  Wellington's  emissaries,  amongst  them,  was  a 
Portuguese  officer  on  his  own  staff;  a  man  called 
Piloti,  who  served  and  betrayed  both  sides ;  and  an 
amazon  called  Francisca  de  la  Fuerte,  who,  though 
only  twenty-two  years  old,  had  already  commanded 
a  partida  of  sixty  men  with  some  success,  and  was 
now  a  spy.  But  in  the  latter  end  of  February  the 
duke  of  Dalmatia  was  recalled,  and  the  commuid  of 
bis  army  fell  to  Gazan,  whose  movements  belong 
rather  to  the  operations  north  of  the  Tagus. 
Wherefore  turning  to  Suchet,  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  exact  notion  of  his  resources  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  where  his  operations  were 
'onducted. 
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The  city  of  Valencia,  though  nominally  the  seat  of  '^'J*'*- 
bis  power,  was  ndt  so.  He  had  razed  all  the  defences  ■  _ 
constructed  by  the  Spaniards,  confining  bis  hold  to 
the  old  walls  and  to  a  small  fortified  post  within  the 
town  sufficient  to  resist  a  sudden  attack,  and  capable 
of  keeping  the  population  in  awe ;  his  real  place 
of  arms  was  Saguntum,  and  between  that  and 
Tortoza  he  had  two  fortresses,  namely,  Oropesa 
and  Peniscola ;  he  had  also  another  line  of  com- 
munication, but  for  infantry  only,  through  Morella, 
a  fortified  post,  to  Mequinenza.  Besides  these 
lines  there  were  roads  both  from  Valencia  and 
Saguntum,  leading  through  Segorb^  to  Teruel  a 
fortified  post,  and  from  thence  to  Zaragoza  by  Da-  8mpu>& 
roca  another  fortified  post.  These  roads  were  east- 
ward of  the  Guadalaviar,  and  westward  of  that  river 
Suchethada  line  of  retreat  from  Valencia  to  Madrid 
by  Requeiia,  which  was  also  a  fortified  post.  Now  if 
the  whole  of  the  French  general's  command  be  looked 
to,  his  forces  were  verynumerous,  but  that  command 
was  wide,  and  in  the  field  his  army  was,  as  I  have 
before  shewn,  not  very  numerous.  Valencia  was 
in  fact  a  point  made  on  hostile  ground  which,  now 
that  the  French  were  generally  on  the  defensive, 
was  only  maintained  with  a  view  of  imposing  upon 
the  allies  and  drawing  forth  the  resources  of  the 
country  as  long  as  circumstances  would  permit 
The  proper  line  for  covering  Valencia  and  the  rich 
country  immediately  around  it  was  on  the  Xucar,  or 
rather  beyond  it,  at  San  Felippe  de  Xativa  and 
Moxente,  where  a  double  range  of  mountains  af- 
forded strong  defensive  positions,  barring  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  to  Valencia.  On  this  position 
Suchet  had  formed  his  entrenched  camp,  much 
2g2 
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BOOK    talked  of  at  the  time,  but  slighter  than  fame  repre- 

sented  it ;  the  real  strength  was  in  the  natural  for- 

Febnurj.  mation  of  the  ground. 

Beyond  his  left  flank  the  coast  road  was  blocked 
^»piui7.  by  the  castle  of  Denia,  but  his  right  could  be  turned 
from  Yecla  and  Almanza,  through  Cofrentes  and 
Requena,  and  he  was  forced  to  keep  strict  watch 
and  strong  detachments  always  towards  the  de6le  of 
Almanza,  lest  Elio's  anny  and  Del  Parque's  should 
march  that  way.  This  entrenched  camp  was  Suchet's 
permanent  position  of  defence,  but  there  were  rea- 
sons why  he  should  endeavour  to  keep  his  troops 
generally  more  advanced  ;  the  country  in  his  front 
was  full  of  fertile  plains,  or  rather  coves,  within  the 
bills,  which  run  in  nearly  parallel  ranges,  and  are 
remarkably  rocky  end  precipitous,  enclosing  the 
plains  like  walls,  and  it  was  of  great  importance 
who  should  command  their  resources.  Hence  as 
the  principal  point  in  Suchet's  front  was  the  large 
and  flourishing  town  of  Alcoy,  he  occupied  it,  and 
from  thence  threw  off  smaller  bodiesto  Biar,  Castalla, 
Ibi,  and  Onil,  which  were  on  the  same  strong  ridge 
as  the  position  covering  the  cove  of  Alcoy.  On  his 
right  there  was  another  plain  in  which  Fuente  I^a 
Higuera,  Villena,  and  Yecla  were  delineated  at  oppo- 
site points  of  a  triangle,  and  as  this  plain  and  tbe 
smaller  valleys  ministered  to  Suchet's  wants  because 
of  his  superior  cavalry,  the  subsistence  of  the  French 
troops  was  eased, while  the  cantonments  and  foraging 
districts  of  the  Sicilian  army  were  contracted:  the 
outposts  of  the  allied  army  were  in  fact  confined 
to  a  fourth  and  fifth  parallel  range  of  mountains 
covering  the  towns  of  Elda,  Tibi,  Xixona.  and  Villa 
Joyosa  which  was  on  the  sea-coast. 
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Sucbet  thus  assumed  an  insulting  superiority  over  chap. 

an  army  more  numerous  than  his  owd,  but  outward 

appearances  are  deceitful  in  war ;  the  French  [Fcbnu^. 
general  was  really  the  strongest,  because  want 
ignorance,  dissention,  and  even  treachery,  were  in 
his  adversary's  camps.  Del  Parque's  army  re- 
mained behind  the  Morena,  EHo's  was  at  Tobarra 
and  Hellin,  and  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  the 
British  only  were  available  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  they  were  few.  M'^hen  general  Campbell  quar- 
relled with  Elio  the  latter  retired  for  a  time  towards 
Murcia,  but  after  Wellington's  journey  to  Cadiz 
he  again  came  forward,  and  his  cavalry  entering  La 
Maocha  skirmished  with  general  Soult's  and  com- 
municating with  Bassecour  and  the  Empecinado 
delayed  the  progress  of  Daricau  towards  Valencia. 
Meanwhile  general  Campbell  remained  quiet,  in  ex- 
pectation that  lord  William  Bentinck  would  come 
with  more  troops  to  Alicant,  but  in  February  fresh 
troubles  broke  out  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  latter  end  of 
that  month  sir  John  Murray  arriving,  assumed  the 
command.  Thus  in  a  few  months,  Bve  chiefs  with 
different  views  and  prejudices  successively  came  to 
the  command,  and  the  army  was  still  unorganized 
and  unequipped  for  vigorous  service.  The  Sicilians, 
Calabrese,  and  French  belonging  to  it  were  eager 
to  desert,  one  Italian  regiment  had  been  broken  for 
misconduct  by  general  Maitland,  the  British  and 
Ciermans  were  humiliated  in  spirit  by  the  part  they 
were  made  to  enact,  and  the  Spaniards  under  Whit-  Hr^**!?' 
tingham  and  Roche  were  starving;  for  Wellington 
knowing  by  experience  how  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, though  receiving  a  subsidy,  would,  if  per- 
mitted, throw  the  feeding  of  their  troops  entirely 
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■ooK    upoD  the  British,  forbade  their  being  supplied  from 
-the  British  stores,  and  the  Spanish  intendants  n^> 
ected  them. 

Murray's  first  care  was  to  improve  the  equipment 
of  his  troops,  and  with  the  aid  of  Elio  he  soon  put 
them  in  a  better  condition.  The  two  armies  toge- 
ther fiimished  thirty  thousand  effective  men,  of 
which  about  three  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  they 
had  thirty-seven  guns,  yet  very  inadequately  horsed, 
and  Whittingham's  and  Elio's  cavalry  were  from 
want  of  forage  nearly  unfit  for  duty.  The  transport 
mules  were  hired  at  an  enormous  price,  the  expense 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  annually,  and  yet  the  supply  was  bad,  for 
here  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Spain,  corruption  and 
misuse  of  authority  prevailed.  The  rich  sent  their 
fine  animals  to  Alicaot  for  sanctuary  and  bribed  the 
Alcaldes,  the  mules  of  the  poor  alone  were  pressed, 
the  array  was  ill  provided,  and  yet  the  country  was 
harassed.  In  this  state  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, and  as  the  distress  of  Wbittit^ham  and 
Roche's  troops  could  not  be  removed,  save  by  enlar- 
ging their  cantonments,  Murray  after  some  hesitation 
resolved  to  drive  the  French  from  the  mountains  in 
his  front,  and  he  designed,  as  the  first  step,  to  surprise 
fif^en  hundred  men  which  they  had  placed  in  AI- 
coy.  Now  five  roads  led  towards  the  French  positions. 
1".  On  the  left  the  great  road  from  Alicant  passing 
through  Monforte,  Elda,  Sax,  Villena,  and  Fuente 
de  la  Higuera,  where  it  joins  the  great  road  from 
Valencia  to  Madrid,  which  runs  through  Almanza. 
This  way  turned  both  the  ridges  occupied  by  the 
armies.  2".  A  good  road  leading  by  Tlbi  to  Cas- 
talla,  from  whence  it  sent  off  two  branches,  on  the 
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left  hand,  one  leading  to  Sax,  the  other  through  the   '^S^' 

pass  of  Biar  to  Villena ;  two  other  branches  on  the 

right  hand  went,  the  one  through  Ibi  to  Alcoy,  the  Hucb. 
other  through  Onil  to  the  same  place.  3".  The  road 
from  Alicant  to  Xixooa,  a  bad  road,  leading  over  the 
very  steep  rugged  ridge  of  that  name  to  Alcoy.  At 
Xixona  also  there  was  a  narrow  way  on  the  right 
hand,  through  the  mountains  to  Alcoy,  which  was 
followed  by  Roche  when  he  attacked  that  place  in 
the  first  battle  of  Castalla.  4°.  A  carriage-road 
running  along  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Villa  Joyosa, 
from  whence  a  narrow  mountain-way  leads  to  the 
village  of  Consentayna,  situated  in  the  cove  of 
Alcoy  and  benind  that  town. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  allied  troops  moved  in 
four  columns,  one  on  the  left  by  Elda,  to  watch  the 
great  Madrid  road ;  one  on  the  right  composed  of 
Spanish  troops  under  colonel  Campbell,  from  Villa 
Joyosa,  to  get  to  Consentayna  behind  Alcoy;  a 
third,  under  lord  Frederick  Bentinck,  issuing  by 
Ibi,  was  to  turn  the  French  right  ;  the  fourth 
was  to  march  from  Xixona  straight  against  Alcoy, 
and  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  Habert's  division, 
which  was  behind  that  town.  Lord  Frederick 
Bentinck  attacked  in  due  time,  but  as  colonel 
Campbell  did  not  appear  the  surprise  failed,  and 
when  the  French  saw  the  main  body  winding  down 
the  Sierra  in  front  of  Alcoy,  they  retired,  pursued  by 
general  Donkin  with  the  second  battalion  of  the 
twenty-seventh  regiment.  The  head  of  lord  Fre- 
derick Bentinck's  column  was  already  engaged,  but 
the  rear  had  not  arrived,  and  the  whole  of  Habert's 
division  was  soon  concentrated  a  mile  beyond  Alcoy, 
and  there  offered  battle;  yet  sir  John  Murray,  instead 
of  pushing  briskly  forward,  halted,  and  it  was  not 
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BOOK   until  several  demaads  for  support  had  reached  him, 
-  that  he  detached  the  fifty-eighth  to  the  a^siatance 


Much,  of  the  troops  engaged,  who  had  lost  about  forty  men, 
chiefly  of  the  twenty-seventh.  Habert,  fearing 
to  be  cut  00*  by  Coosentayna,  and  seeing  the  fifty- 
eighth  coming  on,  retreated,  and  the  allies  occupied 
Alcoy,  which  greatly  relieved  their  quarters ;  but 
the  want  of  vigour  displayed  by  sir  John  Murray 
when  he  had  gained  Alcoy  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  troops. 

After  this  afi&tr  the  armies  remained  quiet  until 
the  15th,  when  Whittingham  forced  the  French 
posts  with  some  loss  from  Albayda,  and  general 
Donkin,  talcing  two  battalions  and  some  dragoons 
from  Ibi,  drove  back  tbeir  outposts  from  Rocayrente 
and  Alsafara,  villages  situated  beyond  the  range 
piu  7.  bounding  the  plain  of  Alcoy.  He  repassed  the  hills 
higher  up  with  the  dragoons  and  a  company  of  the 
grenadiers  of  twenty-seventh,  under  captainWaldron, 
and  returned  by  the  main  road  to  Alcoy,  having  in 
his  course  met  a  French  battalion,  through  which  the 
gallant  Waldron  broke  with  his  grenadiers.  Mean- 
while sir  John  Murray,  after  much  vacillation,  atone 
time  resolving  to  advance,  at  another  to  retreat,  think- 
ing it  impossible  first  to  force  Suchet's  entrenched 
camp,  and  then  his  second  line  behind  the  Xucar,  a 
difficult  river  with  muddy  banks,  believing  also  that 
the  French  general  had  his  principal  magazines  at 
Valencia,  conceived  the  idea  of  seizing  the  latter  by 
a  maritime  expedition.  He  judged  that  the  gar- 
rison which  he  estimated  at  eight  hundred  infantry, 
and  one  thousand  cavalry,  would  be  unable  to  resist, 
and  that  the  town  once  taken  the  inhabitants  would 
rise ;  Suchet  could  not  then  detach  men  enough  to 
quell  them  without  exposing  himself  to  defeat  on  the 
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Xucar,  and  if  he  moved  with  al)  his  force  he  could  chap. 

be  closely  followed  by  the  allies  and  driven  upon '. — 

Requena.    In  this  view  he  made  fresh  dispositions,    iiud,. 

On  the  18th  Roche's  division  reinforced  by  some 
troops  from  Elio's  army  and  by  a  British  grenadier 
battalion,  was  selected  for  the  maritime  attack,  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  concentrated  on  the  le^  at 
Castalla  with  the  exception  of  Whittingham's  troops 
which  remained  at  Alcoy,  for  Suchet  was  said  to  be 
advancing,  and  Murray  resolved  to  fight  him.  But 
to  form  a  plan  and  to  execute  it  vigorously,  were 
with  sir  John  Murray  very  different  things.  Al- 
though far  from  an  incapable  officer  in  the  cabinet, 
he  shewed  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  commander  in 
the  field.  His  indecision  was  remarkable.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th  he  resolved  to  fight  in  front 
of  Castalla,  and  in  the  evening  he  assumed  a  weaker 
position  behind  that  town,  abandoning  the  command 
of  a  road,  running  from  Ibi  in  rear  of  Alcoy,  by 
which  Whittingham  might  have  been  cut  off.  And 
when  the  strong  remonstrances  of  his  quarter-master 
general  induced  him  to  relinquish  this  ground,  he 
adopted  a  third  position,  neither  so  strong  as  the 
first  nor  so  defective  as  the  last. 

In  this  manner  affairs  wore  on  until  the  26th, 
when  Roche's  division  and  the  grenadier  battalion 
marched  to  Alicant  to  embark,  with  orders,  if  they 
failed  at  Valencia,  to  seize  and  fortify  Cullera  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Xucar ;  and  if  this  also  failed  to 
besiege  Denia.  But  now  the  foolish  ministerial 
arrangements  about  the  Sicilian  army  worked  out 
their  natural  result  Lord  Wellington,  though  he 
was  permitted  to  retain  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  in 
Spain  beyond  the  period  lord  William  Bentinck 
had  assigned  for  its  stay,  had  not  the  full  command 
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^xx^  given  to  him ;  he  was  clogged  with  reference 
""lais —  *"  *^^  ***^*®  ***"  S'*^''y»  "°*''  '^®  middle  of  March, 
Marcb.  and  this  new  arrangement  was  still  unknown  to  lord 
William  Bentinck  and  to  sir  John  Murray.  Thus 
there  were  at  this  time,  in  fact,  three  commanding 
officers ;  Wellington  for  the  general  operations, 
Murray  for  the  particular  operations,  and  lord  Wil* 
Ham  Bentinck  still  empowered  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish  the  troops,  and  even  upon  emei^ncy  to 
withdraw  the  whole.  And  now  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  dissentions  in  Sicily,  the  king  of  that 
country  having  suddenly  resumed  the  goverament, 
lord  Williaib  did  recat  two  thousand  of  Murray's 
best  troops,  and  amongst  them  the  grenadier  bat- 
talion intended  to  attack  Valencia.  That  enter- 
prize  instantly  fell  to  the  ground. 

Upon  this  event  sir  John  Murray,  or  some  person 
writing  under  his  authori^,  makes  the  following 
ApwtBdii  observations.  "  The  most  careful  combination  could 
tn't  Mil?-'  not  have  selected  a  moment  when  the  danger  of 
iMx.  such  authority  was  more  clearly  demonstrated,  more 
severely  felt.  Had  these  orders  been  received  a 
very  short  time  before,  the  allied  army  would  not 
have  been  committed  in  active  operations  ;  had  they 
reached  sir  John  Murray  a  week  later,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  country  from 
Alicant  to  Valencia  would  have  passed  under  the 
author!^  of  the  allied  army,  and  that  marshal 
Suchet  cut  off  from  his  magazines  in  that  province, 
and  in  Aragon,  would  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
tire through  a  mountainous  and  barren  country  on 
Madrid.  But  the  order  of  lord  William  Bentinck 
was  peremptory,  and  the  allied  army  which  even 
before  was  scarcely  balanced,  was  now  so  inferior 
to  the    enemy   that   it  became    an   indispensible 
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necessity  to  adopt  a  system  strongly  defensive,  and  c^**- 
all  bope  of  a  brilliant  commeocement  of  the  cam 

.  ,      ,  „  1813. 

paign  vanisnea.  Huth. 

Upon  this  curious  passage  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, 1°.  that  Suchet's  great  magazines  were  not 
at  Valencia  but  at  S^funtum;  2°.  that  from  the 
castle  of  Denia  the  fleet  would  have  been  descried, 
and  the  strong  garrison  of  Saguntum  could  have  re- 
inforced the  troops  in  Valencia ;  Mootmarie's  bri- 
gade also  would  soon  have  come  up  from  Oropesa- 
These  were  doubtless  contingencies  not  much  to  be 
regarded  in  bar  of  such  an  enterprize,  but  Suchet 
would  by  DO  means  have  been  forced'to  retire  by 
Requena  upon  Madrid,  he  would  have  retired  to 
Liria,  the  road  to  which  steered  more  than  five  miles 
clear  of  Valencia.  He  could  have  kept  that  city  in 
check  while  passing,  in  despite  of  sir  John  Murray, 
and  at  Liria  he  would  have  been  again  in  his  na- 
tural position,  that  is  to  say,  in  full  command  of  his 
principal  lines  of  communication.  Moreover,  how- 
ever disagreeable  to  Suchet  personally  it  might  have 
been  to  be  forced  back  upon  Madrid,  that  event 
would  have  been  extremely  detrimental  to  the  ge- 
neral cause,  as  tending  to  reinforce  the  king  against 
Wellington.  But  Ihe  singular  part  of  the  passage 
quoted,  is  the  assertion  that  the  delay  of  a  week  in 
lord  William  Bentinck's  order  would  have  ensured 
such  a  noble  stroke  against  the  French  army.  Now 
lord  William  Bentinck  only  required  the  troops  to 
proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Mahon  ;  what  a 
dull  flagging  spirit  then  was  his,  who  dared  not 
delay  obedience  to  such  an  order  even  for  a  week ! 

The  recalled  troops  embarked  for  Sicily  on  the 
5th  of  April,  and  Suchet  alarmed  at  the  ofiensive 
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^1°"    position  of  the  allies,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
—  -  ■  -  ■  general  state  of  affairs,  because  the  king's  march  to 
April.    Castile  permitted  all  the  Spanish  armies  of  Anda- 
lusia to  reinforce  Elio,  resolved  to  strike  first,  and 
with  the  greater  avidity  because  Elio  had  pushed 
general  Mijares  with  an  advanced  guard  of  three 
or  four  thousand  men  to  Yecia  where  they  were 
quite  unsupported.    This  movement  had  been  con- 
certed in  March,  with  Murray  who  was  to  occupy 
ViUena,  and  be  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  French 
left,  if  the  Spaniards  were  attacked  at  Yecla ;  and 
in  return  the  Spaniards  were  to  fall  on  the  French 
right  if  Murray  was  attacked.     Elio  however  neg- 
oedcnj     lected   to   strengthen   his   division  at  Yecla   with 
P^"/   cavalry,  which  he  had  promised  to  do,   nor  did 
"  Murray  occupy  ViUena  in  force  ;  nevertheless  Mi- 

jares remained  at  Yecla,  Elio  with  the  main  body 
occupied  Hellin,  and  the  cavalry  were  posted  on 
the  side  of  Albacete,  until  the  departure  of  the 
troops  for  Sicily.  Roche  then  joined  the  army  at 
Castalla,  and  Elio's  main  body  occupied  Elda  and 
Sax  to  cover  the  main  road  from  Madrid  to  Alicant 
On  the  night  of  the  1 1th  Suchet  having  by  a 
forced  march  assembled  sixteen  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, ten  squadrons  of  cavalry',  and  twelve  pieces 
of  artillery  at  Fuente  la  Higuera,  marched  straight 
upon  Caudete,  while  Harispe's  division  by  a  cross 
road  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  Spaniards  at  Yecla. 
The  latter  retired  fighting  towards  Jumilla  by 
the  hills,  but  the  French  artillery  and  skirmishers 
followed  close,  and  at  last  the  Spaniards  being 
pierced  in  the  centre,  one  part  broke  and  fled,  and 
the  other  part  after  some  farther  resistance  surren- 
'"red.     Two  hundred  were  killed,  and  fifteen  hun- 
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dred  prisoners,  including  wounded,  fell   into  the  chap. 

hands  of  the  victors,  who  lost  about  eighty  men 

and  officers.  April. 

Suchet's  movement  on  Fuente  la  Higuera  was 
known  in  the  night  of  the  10th  at  CastaDa,  where 
all  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  was  in  position,  because 
Whittingham  had  come  from  Alcoy,  leaving  only  a 
detachment  on  that  side.  Hence  while  Harispe 
was  defeating  Mijares  at  Yecla,  Sachet  in  person 
remained  at  Caudete  with  two  divisions  and  the 
heavy  cavalry  in  order  of  battle,  lest  Murray 
should  advance  by  Biar  and  Villena.  The  tatter 
town,  possessing  an  old  wall  and  a  castle,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  regiment  of  Velez- Malaga,  a  thousand 
strong,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  Murray  also 
came  up  with  the  allied  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of 
infantry.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Elio,  without 
troops,  and  when  towards  evening  Harispe's  fight 
being  over  and  the  prisoners  secured,  Suchet  ad- 
vanced, Murray  retired  with  the  cavalry  through 
the  pass  of  Biar  leaving  his  infantry,  under  colonel 
Adam,  in  front  of  that  defile.  He  wished  also  to  draw 
the  Spanish  garrison  from  Villena  but  Elio  would 
not  suffer  it,  and  yet  during  the  night,  repenting  of 
his  obstinacy,  came  to  Castalla  entreating  Murray  to 
carry  off  that  battalion.  It  was  too  late,  Suchet  had 
broken  the  gates  of  the  town  the  evening  before,  and 
the  castle  with  the  best  equipped  and  Bnest  regiment 
in  the  Spanish  army  had  already  surrendered. 

Murray's  final  position  was  about  three  miles  from 
the  pass  of  Biar.  His  lefl:,  composed  of  Whitting- 
ham's  Spaniards,  was  entrenched  on  a  rugged  sierra 
ending  abruptly  above  Castalla,  which,  with  its 
old  castle  crowning  an  isolated  sugar-loaf  hill,  sm  piuT. 
closed  the  right  of  that  wing  and  was  occupied  in 
strength  by  Mackenzie's  division.  |,,  ,=.  i^  GooqIc 
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BOOK        A  space  between  Whittinghain's  troops  and  the 

towD  was  left  on  the  sierra  for  the  advanced  g^ard, 

ApriL  then  in  the  pass  of  Biar ;  Castalla  itself,  covered 
by  the  castle,  was  prepared  for  defence,  and  the 
principal  approaches  were  commanded  by  strong 
batteries,  for  Murray  bad  concentrated  nearly  all 
his  guns  at  this  point.  The  cavalry  was  partly 
behind  partly  in  front  of  the  town  on  an  ex- 
tensive plain  which  was  interspersed  with  olive 
plantations. 

The  right  wing,  composed  of  Clinton's  division 
and  Roche's  Spaniards,  was  on  comparatively  low 
ground,  and  extended  to  the  rear  at  right  angles 
with  the  centre,  but  well  covered  by  a  "barranca''  or 
bed  of  a  torrent,  the  precipitous  sides  of  which 
were,  in  some  places,  one  hundred  feet  deep. 

Sucbet  could  approach  this  position,  either 
through  the  pass  of  Biar,  or  turning  that  defile, 
by  the  way  of  Sax  ;  but  the  last  road  was  supposed 
to  be  occupied  by  Elio's  army,  and  as  troops 
coming  by  it  must  make  a  flank  march  along  the 
front  of  the  position,  it  was  not  a  favourable  line  of 
attack ;  moreover  the  allies,  being  in  possession  of 
the  defiles  of  Biar,  and  of  Alcoy,  might  have 
gained  the  Xucar,  either  by  Fuentes  de  la  Higuera 
or  by  Alcoy,  seeing  that  Alicant,  which  was  their 
base,  was  safe,  and  the  remnants  of  Elio's  army 
could  easily  have  got  away.  Murray's  army  was 
however  scarcely  active  enough  for  such  an  opera- 
tion, and  Sucbet  advanced  very  cautiously,  as  it 
behoved  him  to  do,  for  the  ground  between  Cas- 
talla and  Biar  was  just  such  as  a  prompt  opponent 
would  desire  for  a  decisive  blow. 

The  advanced  guard,  in  the  pass  of  Biar,  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men  was  composed  of 
two  Italian  regiments  and  a  battalion  of  the  twenty- 
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seveDth  Britisti ;  two  companies  of  German  rifle-  '^^yf' 
men,  a  troop  of  foreign  hussars  and  six  guns,  four  — — ^ — 
of  which  were  mountain-pieces.  The  ground  was  Apiii.  . 
very  strong  and  difficult  but  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  French,  having  concentrated  in  front 
of  the  pass,  their  skirmishers  swarmed  up  the  steep 
rocks  on  either  flank,  with  a  surprising  vigour  and 
f^lity,  and  when  they  had  gained  the  summit,  the 
supporting  columns  advanced.  Then  the  allies  who 
had  fought  with  resolution  for  about  two  hours 
abandoned  the  pass  with  the  loss  of  two  guns  and 
about  thirty  prisoners,  retreating  however  in  good 
order  to  the  main  position,  for  they  were  not  fol- 
lowed beyond  the  mouth  of  the  de6le.  The  next  day, 
that  is  Uie  13th  about  one  o'clock,  the  French  ca- 
valry, issuing  cautiously  from  the  pass,  extended 
to  the  left  in  the  plain  as  far  as  Onil,  and  they 
were  followed  by  the  infantry  who  immediately 
occupied  a  low  ridge  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
allies'  left ;  the  cavalry  then  gained  ground  to  the 
front,  and  closing  towards  the  right  of  the  allies 
menaced  the  road  to  Ibi  and  Alcoy. 

Murray  had  only  occupied  his  ground  the  night 
before,  but  he  had  studied  it  and  entrenched  it  in 
parts.  His  right  wing  was  quite  refused,  and  so 
-vrell  covered  by  the  barranco  that  nearly  all  the 
troops  could  have  been  employed  as  a  reserve  to 
the  left  wing,  which  was  aJso  very  strongly  posted 
and  presented  a  front  about  two  miles  in  extent. 
But  notwithstanding  the  impregnable  strength  of 
the  ground  the  English  general  shrunk  from  the 
contest,  and  while  the  head  of  the  French  column 
-was  advancing  from  the  defile  of  Biar,  thrice  be 
ga.ve  his  quarter-master  general  orders  to  put  the 
array  in  retreat,  and  the  last  time  so  peremptorily, 
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'gy    that  obedience  must  have  ensued  if  at  that  moment 
—   ■ —  the  firing  between  the  picquets  and  the  French 
April.    light  troops  had  not  begun. 

BATTLE    OF    CASTALLA. 

Suchet's  dispositions  were  made  slowly  and  as  if 
he  also  bad  not  made  up  his  mind  to  iigbt,  but  a 
crooked  jut  of  the  sierra,  springing  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  ridge,  bid  from  him  all  the  British 
troops,  and  two-thirds  of  the  whole  army,  hence 
his  first  movement  was  to  send  a  column  towards 
Castatla,  to  turn  this  jut  of  the  sierra  and  discover 
the  conditions  of  the  position.  Meanwhile  he 
formed  two  strong  columns  immediately  opposite 
the  left  wing,  and  his  cavalry,  displaying  a  formi- 
dable line  in  the  plain  closed  gradually  towards  the 
barranco.  The  French  general  however  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  right  of  the  allies  was  unattack- 
able.  Wherefore  retaining  his  reserve  on  the  low 
ridge  in  front  of  the  left  wing,  and  still  holdingthe 
exploring  column  of  infantry  near  Castalla,  to  pro- 
tect  his  flank  against  any  sally  from  that  point,  he 
opened  his  artillery  against  the  centre  and  right 
wing  of  the  allies,  and  forming  several  columns  of 
attack  commenced  the  action  against  the  allies'  left 
on  both  sides  of  the  jut  before  spoken  of. 

The  ascent  in  front  of  Whittingham's  post,  beii^ 
very  rugged  and  steep,  and  the  upper  parts  en- 
trenched, the  battle  there  r^olved  itself  at  once 
into  a  fight  of  light  troops,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
maintained  their  ground  with  resolution ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  jut,  the  French  mounted  the 
heights,  slowly  indeed  and  with  many  skinnisherB, 
yet  so  firmly,  that  it  was  evident  nothing  but  good 
fighting  would  send  them  down  again.    Their  light 
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troops  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  Sierra,   '^^■ 

and  here  and  there  attaining  the  summit  were  par 

tially  driven  down  again  by  the  Anglo-Italian  Aphi. 
troops ;  but  where  the  main  body  came  upon  the 
aecond  battalion  of  the  twenty-seventh  there  was  a 
terrible  crash.  For  the  ground  having  an  abrupt  de- 
clination near  the  top  enabled  the  French  to  form  a 
line  under  cover,  close  to  the  British,  who  were  lying 
down  waiting  for  orders  to  charge ;  and  while  the 
former  were  unfolding  their  masses  a  grenadier 
officer,  advancing  alone,  challenged  the  captain 
of  the  twenty-seventh  grenadiers  to  single  combat 
Waldron  an  agile  vigorous  Irishman  and  of  boiling 
course  instantly  sprung  forward,  the  hostile  lines 
looked  on  without  Bring  a  shot,  the  swords  of 
the  champions  glittered  in  the  sun,  the  Frenchman's 
head  was  cleft  in  twain,  and  the  next  instant  the 
twenty-seventh  jumping  up  with  a  deafening  shout, 
fired  a  deadly  volley,  at  half  pistol-shot  distance, 
and  then  charged  with  such  a  shock  that,  maugre 
their  bravery  and  numbers,  the  enemy's  soldiers 
were  overthrown  and  the  side  of  the  Sierra  was 
covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded.  In  Murray's 
despatch  this  exploit  was  erroneously  attributed  to 
colonel  Adam,  but  it  was  ordered  and  conducted 
by  colonel  Reeves  alone. 

The  French  general  seeing  his  principal  column 
thus  overthrown,  and  at  every  other  point  having 
the  worst  of  the  fight,  made  two  secondary  attacks 
to  cover  the  rallying  of  the  defeated  columns,  but 
these  also  failing,  his  army  was  separated  in  three 
parts,  namely  the  beaten  troops  which  were  in 
g^reat  confusion,  the  reserve  on  the  minor  heights 
^oro  whence  the  attacking  columns  had  advanced, 
and  the  cavalry,  which  being  far  on  the  left  in  the 
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BOOK   plain,  was  also  separated  from  the  point  of  action 

■ by  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  a  bridge  over  which  was 

Apni.  commanded  by  the  allies.  A  vigorous  sally  from 
Castalla  and  a  general  advance  would  liave  obliged 
the  French  reserves  to  fall  back  upon  Biar  in  con- 
fusion before  the  cavalry  could  come  to  their  assis- 
tance, and  the  victory  might  have  been  thus 
completed  ;  but  Murray,  who  had  remained  during 
the  whole  action  behind  Castalla,  gave  the  French 
full  time  to  rally  all  their  forces  and  retire  in  order 
towards  the  pass  of  Biar.  Then  gradually  passing 
out  by  the  right  of  the  town,  with  a  tedious  pedan- 
tic movement,  he  changed  his  front,  forming  two 
lines  across  the  valley,  keeping  his  left  at  the  foot  of 
the  heights,  and  extending  his  right,  covered  by  the 
cavalry,  towards  the  Sierra  of  Onil.  Meanwhile 
Mackenzie  moving  out  by  the  left  of  Castalla  with 
three  British,  and  one  German  battalion,  and  eight 
guns  followed  the  enemy  more  rapidly. 

Suchet  had  by  this  time  plunged  into  the  pass 
with  his  infantry  cavalry  and  tumbrils  in  one  mass, 
leaving  a  rear-guard  of  three  battalions  with  eight 
guns  to  cover  the  passage ;  but  these  being  pressed 
by  Mackenzie,  and  heavily  cannonaded,  were  soon 
forced  to  form  lines  and  offer  battle,  answering  gun 
for  gun.  The  French  soldiers  were  heavily  crushed 
by  the  English  shot,  the  clatter  of  musketry  was 
beginning,  and  one  well<directed  vigorous  charge, 
would  have  overturned  and  driven  the  French 
in  a  confused  mass  upon  the  other  troops  then 
wedged  in  the  narrow  defile ;  but  Mackenzie's 
movement  had  been  made  by  the  order  of  ■  the 
quarter-master-general  Donkin,  without  Murray's 
knowledge,  and  the  latter  instead  of  supporting  it 
strongly,  sent  repeated  orders  to  withdraw  the  troops 
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already  engaged,  and  in  despite  of  all  remonstnuiee  ohap. 

caused  them  to  fall  back  on  the  main  body,  when '. — 

victory  was  in  their  grasp.  Sucbet  thus  relieved  at  ^^^1'. 
a  most  critical  moment  immediately  occupied  a 
position  across  the  defile  with  his  flanks  on  the 
heights,  and  though  Murray  finally  sent  some  light 
companies  to  attack  his  left  the  effort  was  feeble 
and  produced  no  result ;  he  retained  his  position 
and  in  die  night  retired  to  Fuente  de  la  Higuera. 

On  the  14th  Murray  marched  to  Alcoy  where  a 
small  part  of  Wbittiogham's  forces  had  remained 
in  observation  of  a  French  detachment  left  to  hold 
the  pass  of  Albayda,  and  through  this  pass  he  pro- 
posed to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Suchet,  but  his 
movements  were  slow,  his  arrangements  bad,  and 
the  army  became  so  disordered,  that  he  halted  the 
15th  at  Alcoy.  A  feeble  demonstration  on  the 
following  days  towards  Albayda  terminated  his 
operations. 

In  this  battle  of  .Castalla,  the  allies  had,  inclu- 
ding Roche's  division,  about  seventeen  thousand  of 
all  arms,  and  the  French  about  fifteen  tliousand. 
Suchet  says  that  the  action  was  brought  on,  against  ^"^'^'* 
his  wish,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  light  troops,  and  p>tcii  u> 
that  he  lost  only  eight  hundred  men ;  his  state-  m^-  . ' 
roent  is  confirmed  by  Vacani  the  Italian  historian.  Uenain. 
Sir  John  Murray  affirms  that  it  was  a  pitched  battle  Mm;\ 
and  that  the  French  lost  above  three  thousand  men.  *^* 
The  reader  may  choose  between  these  accounts.    In 
favour  of  Suchet's  version  it  may  be  remarked  that 
neither  the  place,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  mode  of 
attack,  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
talents  and  experience  in  war,  if  he  had    really 
intended  a  pitched  battle ;  and  though  the  action 
vras  strongly  contested  en  the  principal  point,  it  is 
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BOOK    scarcely  possible  that  so  many  as  three  thousand 
!_meD  could  have  been  killed  and  wounded.    And 


April',  yet  eight  hundred  seems  too  few,  because  the 
loss  of  the  victorious  troops  with  all  advantages 
of  ground,  was  more  than  six  hundred.  One 
thing  is  however  certain  that  if  Suchet  lost  three 
thousand  men,  which  would  have  been  at  least  a 
fourth  of  his  infantry,  he  must  have  been  so  dis- 
abled, so  crippled,  that  what  with  the  narrow 
defile  of  Biar  in  the  rear,  and  the  distance  of  his 
cavalry  in  the  plain,  to  have  escaped  at  all  was 
extremely  discreditable  to  Murray's  generalship. 
An  able  commander  having  a  superior  force,  and 
the  allies  were  certainly  the  most  numerous,  would 
never  have  sufiered  the  pass  of  Biar  to  be  forced 
on  the  I2th,  or  if  it  were  forced,  he  would  have 
had  his  army  well  in  hand  behind  it,  ready  to  fell 
upon  the  head  of  the  French  column  as  it  issued 
into  the  low  ground. 

Suchet  violated  several  of  the  most  important 
maxims  of  art.  For  without  an  adequate  object,  he 
fought  a  battle,  having  a  defile  in  his  rear,  and  on 
ground  where  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  superior, 
could  not  act.  Neither  the  general  state  of  the 
French  affairs,  nor  the  particular  circumstances, 
invited  a  decisive  offensive  movement  at  the  time, 
wherefore  the  French  general  should  have  been  con- 
tented with  his  first  successes  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  against  Colonel  Adam,  unless  some  palpable 
advantage  had  been  offered  to  him  by  Murray.  But 
the  latter^s  position  was  very  strong  indeed,  and 
the  French  army  was  in  imminent  danger,  cooped 
up  between  the  pass  of  Biar  and  the  allied 
troops;  and  this  danger  would  have  been  increased 
if  Elio  had  executed  a  movement  which  Murray 
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bad  proposed  to  him  in  the  night  of  the  12th,  chap. 

namely,   to  push  troops  into  the  mountains  from '- — 

Sax,  which  would  have  strengthened  Whittingham's  Apni. 
]e(t  and  menaced  the  right  tlank  of  the  enemy. 
Elio  disregarded  this  request,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  operations  the  two  armies  were  un- 
connected, and  acting  without  concert,  although 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This 
might  have  been  avoided  if  they  had  previously 
put  the  castle  and  town  of  ViUena  in  a  good 
state  of  defence,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Biar 
in  force  behind  it.  The  two  armies  would  then 
have  been  secure  of  a  junction  in  advance,  and  the 
plain  of  Villena  would  have  been  commanded.  To 
the  courage  of  the  troops  belongs  all  the  merit  of 
the  success  obtained,  there  was  no  generalship,  and 
hence  though  much  blood  was  spilt  no  profit  was 
derived  from  victory. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OPERATIONS    NORTH    OF    THE    TAGUS. 

Booit    On  this  side  as  in  the  south,  one  part  of  the  French 

. 1_  fronted  lord  Wellington's  forces,    while    the  rest 

■  i^",  warred  with  the  Partidas,  watched  the  English 
fleets  cm  the  coast,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
free  intercourse  with  France;  but  the  extent  of 
country  was  greater,  the  lines  of  commuDication 
longer,  the  war  altogether  more  difficult,  and  the 
various  operations  more  dissevered. 

Four  distinct  bodies  acted  north  of  the  Tagus. 

1°.  The  army  of  Portugal,  composed  of  six 
divisions  under  Reille,  observing  the  allies  from 
behind  the  Tormes  ;  the  Gallicians  from  behind  the 
Esla. 

2*.  That  part  of  the  army  of  the  south  which, 
posted  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  observed  Hill 
from  behind  the  Tietar,  and  the  Spaniards  of  Es- 
tremadura  from  behind  the  Tagus. 

3°.  The  army  of  the  north,  under  Cafiarelti, 
whose  business  was  to  watch  the  English  squadrons 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  scour  the  great  line  of 
communication  with  France,  and  to  protect  the 
fortresses  of  Navarre  and  Biscay. 

4°.  The  army  of  the  centre,  under  count  D'EHmi 
whose  task  was  to  fight  the  Partidas  in  the  central 
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part  of  Spain,  to  cover  Madrid  and  to  connect  the   ^^^^• 

other  armies  by  means  of  moveable  columns  radi 

ating  from  that  capital.  Now  if  the  reader  will 
follow  the  operations  of  these  armies  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  and  will  mark  their  bearing  on 
the  main  action  of  the  campaign,  he  will  be  led 
gradually  to  understand  how  it  was,  that  in  1813, 
the  French,  although  apparently  in  their  full 
strength,  were  suddenly,  irremediably  and  as  it 
were  by  a  whirlwind,  swept  from  the  Peninsula. 

The  army  of  the  centre  was  composed  of  Dar- 
magnac's  and  Barrois*  French  divisions,  of  Patom- 
bini's  Italians,  Casa  Palacio's  Spaniards,  Trielhard's 
cavalry,  and  the  king's  French  guards.  It  has  been 
already  shewn  how,  marching  from  the  Tormes,  it 
drove  the  Empecinado  and  Bassecour  from  the 
capital ;  but  in  passing  the  Guadarama  one  hundred  vmuJ. 
and  fi%  men  were  frozen  to  death,  a  catastrophe 
produced  by  the  rash  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Pa- 
lombini  immediately  occupied  Alcala,  and,  having 
foraged  the  country  towards  Guadalaxara,  brought 
in  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  to  the  capital.  He 
would  (beu  have  gone  to  Zaragoza  to  receive  the 
recruits  and  stores  which  had  arrived  from  Italy  for 
his  division,  but  Caffarelli  was  at  this  time  so 
pressed  that  the  Italian  division  finally  marched  to 
his  succour,  not  by  the  direct  road,  such  was  the 
state  of  the  northern  provinces,  but  by  the  cir- 
cuitous route  of  Valladolid  and  Burgos.  The  kings 
guards  then  replaced  the  Italians  at  Alcala,  and 
excursions  were  commenced  on  every  side  against 
the  Partidas,  which  being  now  recruited  and  taught 
by  French  deserters  were  become  exceedingly  wary 
and  fought  obstinately. 
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'xx^       On    the  8th  of  January,    Espert,     governor  of 

Segovia,  beat  Saomil  not  far  from  CueUar. 

'  *  On  the  3d  of  February,  general  Vichery,  march- 
ing  upon  Medina  Celi,  routed  a  regiment  of  horse 
called  the  volunteers  of  Madrid,  and  took  six  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  Empecinado  witii  two  thou- 
sand infantry  and  a  thousand  cavalry  intercepted 
him  on  his  return,  but  Vichery  beat  him  with  con- 
siderable slaughter,  and  made  the  retreat  good 
with  a  loss  of  only  seventy  mra.  However  the 
Guerilla  chief  being  reinforced  by  Saornil  and 
Abril,  still  kept  the  hills  about  Guadalaxara,  and 
when  D'Erlon  sent  fresh  troops  against  him,  be 
attacked  a  detachment  under  colonel  Prieur,  killed 
twenty  men,  took  the  bag^ge  and  recovered  a 
heavy  contribution. 

During  these  operations  the  troops  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus  were  continually  harassed,  especially  by  a 
chief  called  Cuesta  who  was  sometimes  in  the  Gua- 
dalupe mountains,  sometimes  on  the  Tietar,  some- 
times in  the  Vera  de  Ptacentia,  and  he  was  supported 
at  times  on  the  side  of  the  Guadalupe  by  Morillo  and 
Penne  Villemur.  The  French  were  however  most 
troubled  by  Hill's  vicinity,  for  that  general's  suc- 
cessful enterprises  had  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion, and  the  slightest  change  of  his  quarters,  or 
even  the  appearance  of  an  English  uniform  beyond 
the  line  of  cantonments  caused  a  concentration  of 
French  troops  as  expecting  one  of  his  sudden 
blows. 

Nor  was  the  army  of  Portugal  tranquil.  The 
Grallicians  menaced  it  from  Puebla  Senabria  and 
the  gorges  of  the  Bierzo ;  Silveira  frcun  the  Tius 
OS  Montes ;  the  mountains  separating  Leon  from  the 
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Asturias  were  fiill  of  bands ;  WelliDgton  was  on  the  ^^^^• 
Agueda ;  and  Hill,  moving  from  Coria  by  the  pass  ' 
of  Bejar  might  make  a  sudden  incursion  towards 
Avila.  Finally  the  communication  with  the  army 
of  the  north  was  to  be  kept  up,  and  on  every  side 
the  Partidas  were  enterprising,  especially  the  horse- 
men in  the  plains  of  Leon.  Reille  however  did 
not  fail  to  war  down  these  last 

Early  in  January  Foy,  returning  from  Astoi^ 
to  relieve  general  Leval,  then  at  Avila,  killed  some 
of  Marquinez'  cavalry  in  San  Pedro,  and  more  of 
them  at  Mota  la  Toro;  and  on  the  iSth  of  that 
month  the  French  captain  Mathis  killed  or  took 
four  hundred  of  the  same  Partida  at  Valderas. 
A  ctmvoy  of  Guerilla  stores  coming  from  the  As- 
turias was  intercepted  by  general  Boyer's  detach- 
m^its,  and  one  Florian,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Puii- 
zan  in  the  French  service,  destroyed  the  band  of 
Garido,  in  the  Avila  district.  The  same  Florian 
on  the  Ist  of  February  defeated  the  Medico  and 
tmother  inferior  chief,  and  soon  after,  passing  the 
Torraes,  captured  some  Spanish  dragoons  who  had 
come  out  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the  Ist  of 
March  he  crushed  the  band  of  Tonto  and  at  the  same 
time  captain  Mathis,  acting  on  the  side  of  the  Car- 
rion river,  again  surprised  Marquinez'  band  at  Mel- 
gar  Abaxo,  and  that  Partida,  reduced  to  two  hun- 
dred men  under  two  inferior  chiefs  called  Tobar 
and  Marcos,  ceased  to  be  formidable. 

Previous  to  this  some  Gallician  troops  having 
advanced  to  Castro  Gonzalo  on  the  Esla,  were  at- 
tacked by  Boyer  who  beat  them  through  Benevente 
with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
then  driving  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Puebla 
Senabria,   raised  contributions  with  a  rigour  and 
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BOOK    ferocity  said  to  be  habitual  to  him.     His  detach- 

ments    afterwards    penetrating  into   the  Asturias, 

menaced  Oviedo,  and  vexed  the  country  in  despite 
of  Porlier  and  Barcena  who  were  in  that  province. 
General  Foy  also,  having  fixed  his  quarters  at  Avila, 
feeling  uneasy  as  to  Hill's  intentions,  had  endea- 
voured on  the  20tli  of  February  to  surprise  Bejar 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  large  body  was 
collected  behind  it,  but  he  was  vigorously  repulsed 
by  the  fiftieth  regiment  and  sixth  cat^adores  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Harrison.  However  this  attack 
and  the  movements  of  Florian  beyond  the  Tormes, 
induced  Lord  Wellington  to  bring  up  another 
division  to  the  Agueda,  which,  by  a  reaction,  caused 
the  French  to  believe  the  allies  were  ready  to 
advance. 

During  these  events  Cafiarelli  vainly  ui^d 
Reille  to  send  him  reinforcements,  the  insurrection 
in  the  north  gained  strength,  and  the  communica- 
tions were  entirely  intercepted  until  Palombini, 
driving  away  Mendizabal  and  Longa  from  Burgos, 
enabled  the  great  convoy  and  all  Napoleon's  des- 
patches, which  had  been  long  accumulating  there, 
to  reach  Madrid  in  the  latter  end  of  February. 
Joseph  then  reluctantly  prepared  to  abandon  his 
capital  and  concentrate  the  armies  in  Castile,  but 
he  neglected  those  essential  ingredients  of  the 
eroperor's  plan,  rapidity  and  boldness.  By  the 
first  Napoleon  proposed  to  gain  time  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. By  the  second  to  impose  upon  Lord 
Wellington  and  keep  him  on  the  defensive.  Joseph 
did  neither,  he  was  slow  and  assumed  the  defensive 
himself,  and  he  and  the  other  French  generals  ex* 
lectad  to  be  attacked,  for  they  had  not  fathomed 
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the   Eoglish    general's    political   difficulties;    and  CY**' 

French  writers  since,  misconceiving  tbe  character 

of  his  warfare,  have  attributed  to  slowness  id  tbe 
man  what  was  really  the  long-reaching  policy  of  a 
great  commander.  The  allied  army  was  not  so  lithe 
as  the  French  army  ;  the  latter  carried  on  occasion 
ten  days'  provisions  on  the  soldiers'  backs,  or  it 
lived  upon  the  country,  and  was  in  respect  of  its 
oi^anization  and  customs  a  superior  military  ma- 
chine ;  the  former  never  carried  more  than  three 
days'  provisions,  never  lived  upon  the  country, 
avoided  the  principle  of  making  the  war  support 
the  war,  payed  or  promised  to  pay  for  every  thing, 
and  often  carried  in  its  marches  even  the  com  for 
its  cavalry.  The  difference  of  this  organization 
resultin<^  from  the  difference  of  policy  between  tbe 
two  nations,  was  a  complete  bar  to  any  great  and 
sudden  excursion  on  the  part  of  the  British  general 
and  must  always  be  considered  in  judging  his 
operations. 

It  is  true  that  if  Wellington  had  then  passed 
the  Upper  Tonnes  with  a  considerable  force, 
drawing  Hill  to  him  through  Bejar,  and  moving 
rapidly  by  Avila,  he  might  have  broken  in  upon 
the  defensive  system  of  the  king  and  beat  .his 
armies  in  detail,  and  much  the  French  feared  such 
a  blow,  which  would  have  been  quite  in  the  manner 
of  Napoleon.  But  Wellington's  views  were  di- 
rected by  other  than  mere  military  principles. 
Thus  striking,  he  was  not  certain  that  his  blow 
would  be  decisive,  his  Portuguese  forces  would 
have  been  ruined,  his  British  soldiers  seriously 
injured  by  the  attempt,  and  the  resources  of  France 
would  have  repaired  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  sooner 
than  he  could  have  recovered  the  weakness  which 
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^*   must  necessarily  have  followed  such  an  unseason- 

able  exertion.      His  plan  was  to  bring  u  great  and 

enduring  power  early  into  the  field,  for  like  Pho- 
cion  he  desired  to  have  an  army  fitted  for  a  long 
race  and  would  not  start  on  the  short  course. 

Joseph  though  he  conceived  the  probability  and 
dreaded  the  effect  of  such  a  sudden  attack,  could 
by  no  means  conceive  the  spirit  of  bis  brother's 
plans.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ni^leon,  while  admit- 
ting the  bad  moral  effect  of  abandoning  the  capital, 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  flying  from  it 
and  making  a  forward  movement  at  the  head  of  an 
army ;  the  king  even  maintained  that  Madrid  was  a 
better  military  centre  of  operations  than  Valladolid, 
because  it  had  lines  of  communication  by  Segovia, 
Aranda  de  Duero,  and  Zaragoza;  nothing  could 
be  more  unmilitary,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
march  direct  upon  Lisbon  if  the  allies  marched 
upon  the  Duero.  His  extreme  reluctance  to  quit 
Madrid  induced  slowness,  but  the  actual  position 
of  his  troops  at  the  moment  likewise  presented 
obstacles  to  the  immediate  executicHi  of  the  em- 
peror's orders;  for  as  Daricau's  division  had  not 
returned  from  Valencia,  the  French  outposts  to- 
wards the  Morena  could  not  be  withdrawn,  nor 
could  the  army  of  the  centre  march  upon  Valladolid 
until  the  army  of  the  south  relieved  it  at  Madrid. 
Moreover  Soult's  counsels  had  troubled  the  king's 
judgment ;  for  that  marshal  agreeing  that  to  aban- 
don Madrid  at  that  time  was  to  abandon  Spain, 
offered  a  project  for  reconciling  the  possession  of 
the  capital  with  the  emperor's  views.  This  was  to 
place  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  the  army  of  the 
south,  in  position  along  the  slopes  of  the  Avila 
mountains,  and  on  the  Upper  Tormes   menacing 
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Ciudad  Rodrigo,  while  the  kiog  with  the  army  of  chap. 
the  centre  remained  at  Madrid  in  reserve.     In  this  - 


situation  be  said  they  would  be  an  over-match  for 
any  force  the  allies  could  bring  into  the  field,  and 
the  latter  could  not  move  either  by  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus  or  upon  the  Duero  without  exposing 
themselves  to  a  flank  attack. 

The  king  objected  that  such  a  force  could  only 
be  fed  in  that  country  by  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
people,  which  he  would  not  consent  to;  but  he 
was  deceived  by  his  iDinisters  ;  the  comfortable 
state  of  the  houses,  the  immense  plains  of  standing 
com  seen  by  the  allies  in  their  march  from  the 
Esta  to  the  Carrion  proved  that  the  people  were 
not  much  impoverished.  Soult,  well  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  the  country  and  a  better  and 
more  practised  master  of  such  operations,  looked  to 
the  military  question  rather  than  to  the  king's  con- 
ciliatory policy,  and  positively  affirmed  that  the 
armies  could  be  subsisted ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  taken  into  bis  consideration  how  the 
insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces  was  to  be 
suppressed,  which  was  the  principal  object  of 
Napoleon's  plan.  He  no  doubt  expected  that  the 
emperor  would,  from  France  send  troops  for  that 
purpose,  but  Napoleon  knowing  the  true  state  of 
his  afiairs  foresaw  that  all  the  resources  of  France 
would  be  required  in  another  quarter. 

Hatred  and  suspicion  would  have  made  Joseph 
reject  any  plan  suggested  by  Soult,  and  the  more 
so  that  the  latter  now  declared  the  armies  could 
exist  without  assistance  in  money  from  France ;  yet 
his  mind  was  evidently  unsettled  by  that  marshal's 
proposal,  and  by  the  coincidence  of  his  ideas  as 
to  botdiog  Madrid,  for  even  when  the  armies  were 
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■^^    in  movement  towards  the  northern  parts,  he  vacil- 
—  lated  in  his  resolutions,  at  one  time  thinking  to 

Mwh.  stay  at  Madrid,  at  another  to  march  with  the  army 
jomdtn'i  of  the  centre  to  Burgos,  instead  of  Valladolid. 
-  However  upon  the  18th  of  March  he  quitted  the 
capital  leaving  the  Spanish  ministers  Angulo  and 
Almenara  to  govern  there  in  conjunction  with 
Giazan.  The  army  of  the  south  then  moved  in  two 
columns,  one  under  Couroux  across  the  Gredos 
mountains  to  Avila,  the  other  under  Gazan  upon 
Madrid  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  centre,  which 
immediately  marched  to  Aranda  de  Duero  and 
Lerma,  with  orders  to  settle  at  Burgos.  Meanwhile 
Villatte's  division  and  all  the  outposts  withdrawn 
from  La  Mancha  remained  on  the  Alberche,  and 
the  army  of  the  south  was  thus  concentrated  be- 
tween that  river,  Madrid,  and  Avila. 

North  of  the  Tagus  the  troops  were  unmolested, 
save  by  the  bands  during  these  movements,  which 
were  not  completed  before  April,  but  iu  La  Mancha 
the  retiring  French  posts  had  been  followed  by  Del 
Parque's  advanced  guard  under  Cruz  Murgeon,  as 
far  as  Yebenes,  and  at  the  bridge  of  Algobar  the 
French  cavalry  checked  the  Spanish  horsemen  so 
roughly,  that  Cruz  Murgeon  retired  again  towards 
the  Morena.  At  the  same  time  on  the  Cuenca  side, 
the  Empecinado  having  attempted  to  cutoff  a  par^ 
of  French  cavalry,  escorting  the  marquis  of  Salices 
to  collect  his  rents  previous  to  quitting  Madrid,  was 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  seventy  troopers.  Mean* 
while  the  great  dep6t  at  Madrid  being  partly  re- 
moved, general  Villatte  marched  upon  Salamanca 
and  Gazan  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Arevalo.  The 
army  of  the  south  was  thus  cantoned  between  the 
Tormes,   the  Duero,  and   the  Adaja,  with   excep- 
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tiOD  of  six  chosen  regiments  of  infantry  and  four   cbap. 

of  cavalry,  in  all  about  ten  thousand  men ;  these ■ 

remained  at  Madrid  under  Leval,  who  was  ordered  Mucb. 
to  push  advanced  guards  to  Toledo,  and  the 
Alberche,  lest  the  allies  should  suddenly  march 
that  way  and  turn  the  left  of  the  French  army. 
But  beyond  the  Alberche  there  were  roads  leading 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  over  the  Gredos  moun- 
tains into  the  rear  of  the  advanced  positions  which 
the  French  had  on  the  Upper  Tormes,  wherefore 
these  last  were  now  withdrawn  from  Pedrahita  and 
Puente  Ccmgosto. 

In  proportion  as  the  troops  arrived  in  Castile 
Reille  sent  men  to  the  army  of  the  north,  and  con- 
tracting his  cantonments,  concentrated  his  remaining 
forces  about  Medina  de  Rio  Seco  with  his  cavalry 
on  the  Esla.  But  the  men  recalled  by  the  emperor 
were  now  in  full  march,  the  French  were  in  a 
state  of  great  confusion,  the  people  ui^ed  by  Wel- 
lington's emissaries  and  expecting  great  events 
every  where  showed  their  dislike  by  withholding 
provisions,  and  the  Partida  warfare  became  as 
lively  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  yet  with 
worse  fortune.  Captain  Giordano,  a  Spaniard  of 
Joseph's  guard  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
Saomil's  people  nearArevalo,  and  the  indefatigable 
Florian  defeated  Morales'  band,  seized  a  depot  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tietar,  beat  the  Medico  there, 
and  then  crossing  the  Gredos  mountains,  destroyed 
near  Segovia  on  the  28th  the  band  of  Purchas ; 
the  kill's  Spanish  guards  also  crushed  some 
smaller  Partidas,  and  Renovates  with  his  whole  staff 
was  captured  at  Carvajales  and  carried  to  Valla- 
dolid.  Meanwhile  the  Empecinado  gained  the 
hills  above  Sepulveda  and  joining  with   Merino 
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'^K   obliged  the  people  of  the  Segovia  district,  to  aban- 
— — - —  don  their  bouses  and  refuse  the  supplies  demaoded 
MMch.    by  the  army    of  the   centre.     When  D'Armagoac 
and  Cassagne  marched  against  them,   Merino  re- 
turned  to  his  northern  haunts,  the  Empecinado  to 
the  Tagus,   and  D'Erlon  then  removed  his  head- 
quarters to  Cuellar. 
April.         During  April    Leval  was  very  much   disturbed, 
and  gave  false  alarms,  which  extending  to  Valta- 
dolid  caused  an  unseasonable  concentration  of  the 
troops  and  D'Erlon  abandoned  Cuellar  and  Sepul- 
Fnnckff  veda.     Del  Parque  and  the  Empecinado  were  said 
tared  u     to  have  established  the  bridge  of  Aranjuez,  Etio 
Hss.  '    to  be  advancing  in  La  Mancha,  Hill  to  be  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  and  moving  by  Mombeltran 
with    the   intention    of  seizing    the    passes    of  the 
Guadarama.     All    of  this  was   false.     It  was  the 
Empecinado   and  Abuelo   who  were  at  Aranjuez, 
the   Partidas   of  Firmin,  Cuesta,  Rivero,  and   Et 
Medico  who  were  collecting  at  Arzobtspo,  to  mask 
the  march  of  the  Spanish  divisions  from  Estrema- 
dura,  and  of  the  reserve  from  Andalusia ;    it  was 
the  prince  of  Anglona  who  was  advancing  in  La 
Mancha   to  cover  the  movement  of    Del   Parque 
upon  Murcia.    When  disabused  of  his  error,  Leval 
easily  drove  away  the  Empecinado  who  bad  ad* 
vanced  to  Alcala ;  afterwards  chasing  Firmin  from 
Valdemoro  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  he  re- 
established bis  advanced  posts  in  Toledo  and  on  the 
Alberche,  and  scoured  the  whole  country  around. 
But  Joseph  himself  was  anxious  to  abandon  Madrid 
altogether,  and  was  only  restrained  by  the  emperor  s 
orders  and  by  the  hope  of  still  gathering  some 
contributions  there  to  support  his  court  at  Valla- 
dolid.    With  reluctance  also  he  had  obeyed  bis 
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brother's  reiterated  orders  to  bring  the  army  of  the   chap. 

centre  over  the  Duero  to  replace  the  detached  divi 

sions  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  He  wished  D'Erlon  Apriil 
rather  than  Reille,  to  reinforce  the  north,  and  no- 
thing could  more  clearly  show  how  entirely  the 
subtle  spirit  of  Napoleon's  instructions  had  escaped 
his  perception.  It  was  necessary  that  Madrid  should 
be  held,  to  watch  ^e  valley  of  the  Tagus  and  if 
necessary  to  enable  the  French  armies  to  fall  back 
cm  Zaragoza,  but  principally  to  give  force  to  the 
moral  effect  of  the  offensive  movement  towards 
Portugal.  It  was  equally  important  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  the  army  of  Portugal  instead  of 
the  army  of  the  centre  should  furnish  reinforcements 
for  the  north. 

In  the  contracted  positions  which  the  armies 
now  occupied,  the  difficult  of  subsisting  was 
increased,  and  each  general  was  dissatisfied  with 
bis  district,  disputes  multiplied,  and  the  court 
clashed  with  the  army  at  every  turn.  Leval  also 
inveighed  f^inst  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
ministers  and  minor  authorities  left  at  Madrid,  as 
being  hurtful  to  both  troops  and  people,  and  no 
doubt  justly,  since  it  appears  to  have  been  precisely 
like  that  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  authorities 
on  the  other  side  towards  the  allies.  Joseph's 
letters  to  his  brother  became  daily  more  bitter. 
Napoleon's  regulations  for  the  support  of  the  troops 
were  at  variance  with  his,  and  when  the  king's 
budget -shewed  a  deficit  of  many  millions,  the 
emperor  so  little  regarded  it  that  he- reduced  the 
French  subsidy  to  two  millions  per  month,  and 
strictly  forbad  the  application  of  the  money  to  any 
other  purpose  than  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  When 
Joseph  asked,  how  he  was  to  find  resources  ?  his 
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^■E   brotber  with  a  just  sarcasm  oa  his  political  and 

military  bliodness,  desired  him  to  seek  what  was 

4p<ii.  necessary  in  those  provinces  of  the  north  which 
were  rich  enough  to  nourish  the  Partidas  and  the 
insurrectional  juntas.  The  king  thus  pushed  to  the 
wall  prevailed  upon  Gazan  secretly  to  lend  him  fif^ 
thousand  francs,  for  the  support  of  his  court,  from 
the  chest  of  the  army  of  the  south ;  but  with  the 
other  generals  he  could  by  no  means  agree,  and 
instead  of  the  vigour  and  vigilance  necessary  to 
meet  the  coming  campaign  there  was  weakness, 
disunion,  and  ill  blood. 

All  the  movements  and  arrangements  for  concen- 
trating the  French  forces,  as  made  by  Joseph, 
displeased  Napoleon.  The  manner  in  which  the 
army  of  the  centre  stole  away  from  Madrid  by  the 
road  of  Lerma  was,  be  said,  only  calculated  to 
expose  his  real  views  and  draw  the  allies  upon  the 
French  before  the  communication  with  France  was 
restored.  But  more  than  all  his  indignation  was 
aroused  by  the  conduct  of  the  king  after  the  con- 
centration. The  French  armies  were  held  on  the 
defensive  and  the  allies  might  without  fear  for  Por- 
tugal embark  troops  to  invade  France,  whereas  a 
bold  and  con6dent  offensive  movement  sustained 
by  the  formation  of  a  battering  train  at  Bui^os,  as 
if  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rudrigo,  would  have  imposed 
upon  the  English  general,  secured  France  from  the 
danger  of  such  an  insult,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  have  masked  the  necessary  measures  for  sup- 
pressing  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces. 
To  quell  that  insurrection  was  of  vital  importance, 
but  from  the  various  circumstances  already  noticed 
it  had  now  existed  for  seven  months,  five  of  which, 
the  king,  although  at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand 
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men,  asd  uninterrupted  by  WelliHgton,  had  wasted  "^"a""- 
unprofitably,  having  done  no  more  than  chase  a  few  ~tt— — 
inferior  bands  of  the  interior  while  this  formidable 
warfare  was  coctsolideting  in  his  rear ;  and  while 
his  great  adversary  was  organizing  the  most  power- 
ful army  which  had  yet  taken  the  field  in  his  front 
It  is  thus  kingdoms  are  lost  I  shall  now  trace  the 
progress  of  the  northern  iosurrecttoo  so  unaccount- 
^ly  neglected  by  the  king,  and  to  the  last  misun- 
derstood by  him ;  for  when  Wellington  was  actually 
in  movement;  when  the  dispersed  French  corps 
were  rushing  and  crowding  to  the  rear  to  avoid  the 
ponderous  mass  which  the  English  general  was 
pushing  forward;  even  then,  the  king,  who  had 
done  every  thing  possible  to  render  defeat  certain, 
was  urging  upon  Napoleon  the  propriefy  of  first 
beating  the  allies  and  afterwards  reducing  the  insur- 
rection by  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  civil 
government  beyond  the  Ebro  I 

NORTHERN    INSURRECTION. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  how  the  old  Partidas 
had  been  strengthened  and  new  corps  organized  on 
a  better  footing  in  Biscay  and  Navarre ;  how  in 
the  latter  end  of  1812  Caffarelli  marched  to  succour 
SanttHia,  and  how  Ixmga  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence  captured  a  convoy  near  Burgos  while  other 
bands  menaced  Logrtma  All  the  littoral  posts,  with 
the  exception  of  Santona  and  Giieteria  were  then 
io  the  possessicm  of  the  Sp^iards,  and  Mendizabel 
made  an  attempt  on  Bilbao  the  6th  of  January. 
Repulsed  by  general  Rouget  he  rejoined  Longa  and 
together  they  captured  the  little  fort  of  Salinas  de 
Anara,  near  the  Ebro,  and  that  of  Cuba  in  the 
while  the  bands  of  Logrono  invested  Do- 
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"J"^!'   mitigo  Cal^ada   in  the   Rioja.    On  the  26th  of 

jgjg^    January,  CaflFarelli,  having  returned  from  Santona, 

detached  Vandermaesen  and  Dubreton  to  drive  the 

Spaniards  from  Santander,   and  they  seized  many 

,  stores  there,  but  neglected  to  make  any  movement 

to  aid  Santona  which  was  again  blockaded  by  the 
Partidas;  meanwhile  the  convoy  with  all  the  em- 
peror's despatches  was  stopped  at  Burgos.  Palom- 
bini  re-opened  the  communicationa  and  enabled 
the  convoy  to  reach  Madrid,  but  his  division  did 
not  muster  more  than  three  thousand  men,  and 
various  detachments  belonging  to  the  other  armies 
were  now  in  march  to  tfae  interior  of  Spain.  The 
regiments  recalled  to  France  from  all  parts  were 
also  in  full  movement,  together  with  many  convoys 
and  escorts  for  the  marshals  and  generals  quitting 
the  Peninsula  ;  thus  the  army  of  the  north  was 
reduced,  as  its  duties  increased,  and  the  young 
French  soldiers  died  fast  of  a  peculiar  malady  which 
especially  attacked  them  in  small  garrisons.  Mean- 
while the  Spaniards'  forces  increased.  In  February 
Mendizabel  and  Longa  were  again  in  the  Bureba 
intercepting  the  communication  between  Burgos  and 
Bilbao,  and  they  menaced  Pancorbo  and  Briviesca. 
This  brought  Cafiarelli  fromVittoria  and  Palombini 
from  Burgos.  The  latter  surprised  by  Longa,  lost 
many  men  near  Poza  de  Sal,  and  only  saved  him- 
self by  his  courage  and  firmness  yet  he  finally  drove 
the  Spaniards  away.  But  now  Mina  returning 
from  Aragon  afler  his  unsuccessful  action  near 
Huesca  surprized  and  burned  the  castle  of  Fuenter- 
rabia  in  a  most  daring  manner  on  the  1  Ith  of  March, 
after  which,  having  assembled  five  thousand  men  in 
Guipuscoa,  he  obtained  guns  from  the  English  fleet 
at  Motrico,  invested  Villa  Real  within  a  few  leagues 
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of  Vittoria,  and  repulsed    six  hundred  men  who  c^ap- 

came  to  relieve  the  fort.    This  brought  CaffarelH ■ 

back  from  Paocorbo.  Mina  then  raised  the  siege,  Pebnu^. 
and  Palombini  marching  into  the  Rioja,  succoured 
the  garrison  of  San  Domingo  Cal(jada  and  drove  the 
Partidas  towards  Soria.  The  communication  with 
Logrono  was  thus  re-opened,  and  the  Italians  pass< 
ing  the  Ebro  marched  by  Vittoria  towards  Bilbao 
where  they  arrived  the  21st  of  February;  hut  the 
gens-d'armes  and  imperial  guards  immediately 
moved  from  Bilbao  to  France,  CaSarelli  went  with 
them,  and  the  Spanish  chiefs  remained  masters  of 
Navarre  and  Biscay.  The  people  now  refused  war 
contributions  both  in  money  and  kind,  the  harvest 
was  not  ripe,  and  the  distress  of  the  French  increased 
in  an  alarming  manner  because  the  weather  enabled 
the  English  fleets  to  keep  upon  the  coast  and  inter- 
cept all  supplies  from  France  by  sea.  The  com- 
munications were  all  broken ;  in  front  by  Longa  who 
was  again  at  the  defile  of  Pancorbo ;  in  the  rear 
by  Mina  who  was  in  the  hills  of  Arlaban;  on  the 
left  by  a  collection  of  bands  at  Caroncal  in  Navarre. 
Abbe,  governor  of  Pampeluna  severely  checked 
these  last,  but  Mina  soon  restored  affairs;  for  leaving 
the  volunteers  of  Guipuscoa  to  watch  the  defiles  of 
Arlaban,  he  assembled  all  the  bands  in  Navarre, 
destroyed  the  bridges  leading  to  Taffalla  from  Pam- 
peluna  and  from  Puente  la  Reyna,  and  though 
Abb^  twice  attacked  him,  he  got  stronger,  and 
bringing  up  two  EUiglish  guns  from  the  coast 
besieged  Taffalla. 

Napoleon,  discontented  with  Caffarelli's  mode  of 
conducting  the  war,  now  gave  Clauze!  the  command 
in  tlie  north,  with  discretionary  power  to  draw  as 
many  troops   from  the  army  of  Portugal  as  he 
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BOOM  judged  necessary.    He  was  io  correspond  directly 

'- —  with  tiie  emperor  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  but  was 

to  obey  the  king  in  all  thiogs  not  clashing  with 
Napoleon's  orders,  which  contained  a  complete 
review  of  what  had  passed  and  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  "  The  Parttdas,"  the  emperor 
said,  *'  were  strong,  organized,  exercised,  and  se- 
conded by  the  exaltation  of  spirit  which  the  battle 
of  Salamanca  had  prodnced.  The  insurrectional 
juntas  had  been  revived,  the  posts  on  the  coast 
abandoned  by  the  French  and  seized  by  theSpaniards 
gave  free  intercourse  with  the  English ;  the  bands 
enjoyed  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
system  of  warfare  hitherto  followed  had  favoured 
their  prepress.  Instead  of  forestalling  their  eatet^ 
prises  the  Fronch  had  waited  for  their  attacks,  and 
contrived  to  be  always  behind  the  event ;  thqr 
obeyed  the  enemy's  impulsion  and  the  troops  were 
fatigued  without  gaining  their  object  Clauzel  was 
to  adopt  a  contrary  system,  he  was  to  attack  sud- 
denly, pursue  rapidly,  and  combine  bis  movements 
with  reference  to  the  features  of  the  country.  A  few 
good  strokes  against  the  Spaniards'  magazines,  hos- 
pitals, or  depots  of  arms  would  inevitably  trouble 
their  operations,  and  after  one  or  two  military  suc- 
cesses some  political  measures  would  suffice  to 
disperse  the  authorities,  disorganise  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  bring  the  young  men  who  had  been 
enrolled  by  force  back  to  their  homes.  All  the 
generals  recommended,  and  the  emperor  approved 
of  the  construction  of  block-houses  on  well-chosen 
points,  especially  where  many  roads  met ;  the 
forests  would  furnish  the  materials  cheaply,  and 
these  posts  should  support  each  other  and  form 
chains  of   communication.     With  respect  to  the 
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greater  fortresses,    Pampetmia  and   Santona  were    chap. 

the  most  important,  and  the  enemy  knew  it,  for 

Mina  was  intent  to  famish  the  6rst  and  the  Bngtish 
squadron  to  get  bold  of  the  second.  To  supply 
Pampetnna  it  was  only  necessary  to  clear  the  com- 
municati(His,  the  country  around  being  rich  and 
fertile.  Santona  required  combinations.  The  em- 
peror wished  to  supply  it  by  sea  from  Bayonne 
and  St  Sebastian,  but  the  French  marine  officers 
would  never  attempt  the  passage,  even  with  favour- 
able winds  and  when  the  English  squadron  were 
away>  unless  all  the  intermediate  peats  were  occu- 
pied by  the  land  forces. 

**  Six  months  before,  these  ports  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  but  Caffarelli  had  lightly 
abandoned  them,  leaving  the  fidd  open  to  the 
insurgents  in  his  rear  while  he  marched  with 
Souham  against  Wellington.  Since  that  period 
the  English  and  Spaniards  held  than.  For  four 
months  the  emperor  had  uufieasingly  ordered  ^e 
retakii^  of  Bermeo  and  Castro>  but  whether  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  operations  or  the  necessity  of 
answering  more  pressing  calls,  no  effiurt  bad  been 
made  to  obey,  and  the  fine  season  now  pmnitted 
the  English  ships  to  aid  in  the  defence.  Castro 
was  said  to  be  strongly  fortified  by  the  English, 
DO  wonder,  Cafiarelli  had  given  them  sufficient 
time,  and  they  knew  its  valae.  In  one  month 
every  post  m  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bidassoa  to  St.  Ander  should  be  ^ain  re-occupied 
by  the  French,  and  St.  Ander  itself  should  be 
garrisoned  strongly.  And  simultaneous  with  the 
coast  operations  should  be  Clauzel's  attack  on  Mina 
in  Navarre  and  the  chasing  of  the  Partidas  in  the 
interior  of   Biscay.      The  administration  of   the 
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[emanded  reform, 
-  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  army  of  the 
Peti^*tf.  north  should  be  attended  to.  It  was  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  French  power  in  Spain,  all  would 
fait  if  that  failed,  whereas  if  the  north  was  strong, 
its  administration  souud,  its  fortresses  well  provided 
and  its  state  tranquil,  no  irreparable  misfortune 
could  happen  in  any  other  part." 

Clauzel  assumed  the  command  on  the  22d  of 
February,  Abb^  was  then  confined  to  Pampeluna, 
Mina,  master  of  Navarre,  was  besieging  Taffalla; 
Pastor,  LoDga,  Campillo,  Merino  and  others  ranged 
through  Biscay  and  Castile  unmolested ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  country  was  so  changed  that  fathers 
now  sent  their  sons  to  join  Partidas  which  had 
hitherto  been  composed  of  robbers  and  deserters. 
Clauzel  demanded  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  from  the  army  of  Portugal,  but  Joseph 
was  still  in  Madrid  and  proposed  to  send  D'Erlon 
with  the  army  of  the  centre  instead,  an  arrange- 
ment to  which  Clauzel  would  not  accede.  Twenty 
thousand  troops  were,  he  said,  wanted  beycmd 
the  Ebro.  Two  independent  chiefs,  himself  and 
D'Erlon,  could  not  act  together ;  and  if  the  latter 
was  only  to  remain  quiet  at  Burgos  his  army  would 
devour  the  resources  without  aiding  the  operations 
of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  king  might  choose 
another  commander,  but  the  troops  required  must 
be  sent.  Joseph  changed  his  plan,  yet  it  was  the 
end  of  March  before  Reille's  divisions  moved,  three 
upon  Navarre,  and  one  upon  Burgos.  Meanwhile 
Clauzel  repaired  with  some  troops  to  Bilbao,  where 
general  Rouget  had  eight  hundred  men  in  garrison 
besides  Palombinis  Italians. 

This  place  was  in  a  manner  blockaded  by  the 
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Partidas.      The  Pastor  with  three  thousand  men   chap. 

was  on  the  right  of  the  Durango  river,  in  the  hills 

of  Guernica,  and  Navamis,  between  Bilbao  and  the  Muck. 
fort  of  Bermeo.  Mendizabal  with  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  was  on  the  left  of  the  Durango 
in  the  mountains,  menacing  at  once  Santona  and 
Bilbao  and  protecting  Castro.  However  the  French 
bad  a  strong  garrison  in  the  town  of  Durango,  the 
construction  of  new  works  round  Bilbao  was  in 
progress,  and  on  the  22d  of  March  Clauzel  moved 
with  the  Italians  and  a  French  regiment  to  assault 
Castro.  Campillo  and  Mendizabel  immediately 
appeared  from  different  sides  and  the  garrison  made 
a  sally;  the  Spaniards  after  some  sharp  fighting 
regained  the  high  valleys  in  disorder,  and  the 
design  of  escalading  Castro  was  resumed,  but 
again  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Mendizabel  to 
Trucios,  only  seven  miles  from  the  French  camp, 
and  by  intelligence  that  the  Pastor  with  the  vo- 
lunteers of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa  was  menacing 
Bilbao.  Clauzel  immediately  marched  with  the 
French  regiments  to  the  latter  place,  leaving 
Palombini  to  oppose  Mendizabel.  Finding  all  safe 
at  Bilbao,  he  smt  Rouget  with  two  French  batta- 
lions to  reinforce  the  Italians,  who  then  drove 
Mendizabel  from  Trucios  into  the  hills  about  Val- 
maceda.  It  being  now  necessary  to  attack  Castro 
in  form,  Palorabioi  occupied  the  heights  of  Ojeba 
and  Ramales,  from  whence  he  communicated  with 
the  garrison  of  Santona,  introduced  a  convoy  of 
money  and  fresh  provisions  there,  received  ammu- 
nition in  return,  and  directed  the  governor  Lameth 
to  prepare  a  battering  train  of  six  pieces  for  the 
siege.     This  done,  the  Italians  who  had  lost  many 
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BOOK    men  returned  hastily  to  Bilbao,  for  &e  Pastor  was 

again  menacing  that  city. 

Apni.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  PalcHubini  marched 
against  this  new  enemy  and  finding  him  too  stitHig 
retreated,  but  being  promised  a  reinforcement  of 
two  regiments  from  Durango  he  returned ;  Pastor 
was  then  with  three  thousand  men  in  position  at 
Navamis,  Palombini  gare  him  battle  on  the  3d  and 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  eigh^  men,  but  od 
the  5th  being  joined  by  the  French  regiments  from 
Durango  he  beat  the  Spaniards.  They  dispersed 
and  while  some  collected  in  the  same  positions 
behind  him,  and  others  under  Pastor  gained  the 
interior,  one  column  retired  by  the  coast  towards 
the  Deba  on  the  side  of  St  Sebastian.  Palombini 
eagerly  pursued  these  last,  because  he  expected 
troops  from  that  fortress  to  line  the  Deba,  and 
hoped  thus  to  surrouud  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
English  squadron  was  at  Lequitio  and  carried  them 
off.  Pastor  meanwhile  descending  the  Deba  drove 
the  French  from  that  river  to  the  very  walls  of 
St  Sebastian,  and  Palombini  was  forced  to  make 
for  Bergara  on  the  road  to  Vittorie. 

At  Bei^ra  he  left  his  wounded  men  with  a 
garrison  to  protect  them,  and  returning  on  the 
9th  of  April  attacked  the  volunteers  of  Guipuscoa 
at  Ascoytia;  repulsed  in  this  attempt  he  retired 
again  towards  Bergara,  and  soon  after  took  charge 
of  a  convoy  of  artillery  going  from  St.  Sebastian 
for  the  siege  of  Castro.  Meanwhile  Bilbao  was 
in  great  danger,  for  the  volunteers  of  Biscay  coming 
from  the  Arlaban,  made  on  the  10th  a  false  attack 
at  a  bridge  two  miles  above  the  entrenched  camp, 
while  Tapia,    Dos   Petos,   and   Campillo  fell  on 
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seHousIy  from  the  side  of  Valmaceda.    Meodizabel,  ciup. 

who  commanded,  did  not  combine  his  movements 

well  and  was  repulsed  hj  Rouget  although  with  Apni. 
difficulty  ;  the  noise  of  the  action  reached  Palom- 
bini  who  hastened  his  march,  and  having  deposited 
his  convoy,  followed  the  volunteers  of  Biscay  to 
Guernica  and  drove  them  upon  Bermeo  where 
they  got  on  board  the  English  vessels. 

During  these  events  Clauzel  was  at  Vittoria 
arranging  the  general  plan  of  operations.  Mina 
had  on  the  1st  of  April  defeated  one  of  his  columns 
near  Lerin  with  the  loss  of  five  or  six  hundred 
men.  The  four  divisions  sent  from  the  army  of 
Portugal,  together  with  some  unattached  regiments 
furnished,  according  to  Reille,  the  twen^  thousand 
men  demanded,  yet  only  seventeen  thousand  reached 
Clauzel ;  and  as  the  unattached  regiments  merely 
replaced  a  like  number  belonging  to  the  other 
armies,  and  now  recalled  from  the  north,  the 
French  general  found  his  expected  reinforcements 
dwindled  to  thirteen  thousand.  Hence  notwith- 
standing Palombini's  activity,  the  insurrection  was 
in  the  b^inning  of  April  more  foimidaUe  tiian 
ever ;  the  line  of  correspondence  from  Torquemada 
to  Burgos  was  quite  unprotected  for  want  of 
troops,  neither  was  the  line  from  Bargos  to  Irun 
so  well  guarded  that  couriers  could  pass  without 
powerful  escorts,  nor  always  then.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  castle  of  Burgos  were  to  have  been 
improved,  but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  for  the 
works,  the  French,  in  default  of  transport,  could 
not  collect  provisions  for  the  magazines  ordered 
to  be  formed  there  by  the  king,  and  two  generals. 
La  Martiniere  and  Rey,  were  disputing  for  the 
command.    Nearly  forty  thousand  irregular  Spanish 
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BOOK    troops  were  in  the  field.    The  garrison  of  Tafialla, 

'■ —  five  hundred  strong,  had  yielded  to  Mina,  and  that 

A^K  chief,  in  concert  with  Duran,  Amor,  Tabueca,  the 
militia  men  of  Logrona,  and  some  minor  guerillas 
occupied  both  sides  of  the  Ebro,  between  Calahora, 
Logi-ono,  Santa  Cruz  de  Campero,  and  Guardia. 
They  could  in  one  day  unite  eighteen  thousand 
infantry  and  a  thousand  horsemen.  Mendizabel, 
Longa,  Campitlo,  Herrera,  El  Pastor,  and  the 
volunteers  of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava,  in 
all  about  sixteen  thousand,  were  on  the  coast 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  English  squadrons, 
Santander,  Castro,  and  Bermeo  were  still  in  their 
hands,  and  maritime  expeditions  were  preparing  at 
Coruna  and  in  the  Asturias. 

This  Partizan  war  thus  presented  three  distinct 
branches,  that  of  Navarre,  that  of  the  coast,  and 
that  on  the  lines  of  communication.  The  last 
alone  required  above  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  namely 
ten  thousand  from  Irun  to  Burgos,  and  the  line 
between  Tolosa  and  Pampeiuna,  which  was  de- 
stroyed, required  fifteen  hundred  to  restore  it, 
while  four  thousand  were  necessary  between  Mon- 
dr^on  and  Bilbao,  comprising  the  garrison  of  the 
latter  place  ;  even  then  no  post  would  be  safe 
from  a  sudden  attack.  Nearly  all  the  army  of  the 
north  was  appropriated  to  the  garrisons  and  lines 
of  communication,  but  the  divisions  of  Abb^  and 
Vandermaesen  could  be  used  on  the  side  of  Pam- 
peiuna, and  there  were  besides,  disposable,  Palom- 
bini's  Italians  and  the  divisions  sent  by  Reiile. 
But  one  of  these,  Sarrut's,  was  still  in  march,  and 
all  the  sick  of  the  armies  in  Castile  were  now 
pouring  into  Navarre,  when,  from  the  loss  of  the 
contributions,  there  was  no  money  to  provide  assist- 
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ance  for  them.    Ctauzel  had  however  ameliorated  ch^ap. 
both   the  civil   and   the  military  administrations,——— — 
improved  the  works  of  Gaeteria,  commenced  the    h>t- 
construction  of    Mock-houses  between    Inin  and 
Vittoria,   and  as  we  have  seen   had   shaken  the 
bands  about  Bilbao.     Now  dividing  his  forces  he 
destined   Palombini  to  besiege  Castro,    ordering 
Foy  and  Sarrut's  divisions  when  the  latter  should 
arrive,   to  cover  the  operation  and  to  oppose  any 
disembarkation. 

The  Held  force  thus  appropriated,  t(^ther  with 
the  troops  in  Bilbao  under  Rouget,  was  about 
ten  thousand  men,  and  in  the  middle  of  April, 
Clauzel,  beating  Mina  from  Taffalla  and  Estella, 
assembled  the  remainder  of  the  active  army,  com- 
posed of  Taupin  and  Barbout's  divisions  of  the 
army  of  Portugal,  Vandermaesen's  and  Abbe's  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  the  north,  in  alt  about  thirteen 
thousand  men,  at  Puenta  La  Reyna  in  Navarre.  He 
urged  generalL'Huillier,  who  commanded  the  reserve 
at  Bayonne,  to  reinforce  St.  Sebastian  and  Gueteria 
and  to  push  forward  his  troops  of  observation  into 
the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  he  also  gave  the  com- 
mandant of  Zan^za  notice  of  his  arrival,  that 
he  might  watch  Mina  on  that  side.  From  Puente 
la  Reyna  he  made  some  excursions  but  he  lost  men 
uselessly,  for  the  Spaniards  would  only  fight  at 
advantage,  and  to  hunt  Mina  without  first  barring 
all  his  passages  of  flight  was  to  destroy  the  French 
soldiers  by  fatigue.  And  here  the  king's  delay  was 
most  seriously  felt  because  the  winter  season,  when^ 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  being  covered  with  snow, 
the  Partidas  could  only  move  along  the  ordinary 
roads,  was  most  favourable  for  the  French  opera- 
tions, and  it  had  passed  away.     Clauzel  despairing 
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^K   to  effect  any  thiog  with  so  few  troops  was  even 

• '—  going  to  separate  his  forces  and  march  to  the  coast, 

Mmj.  when  in  May  Mina,  who  had  taken  post  in  the 
valley  of  Ron<^al,  furnished  an  occasioD  which 
did  Qot  escape  the  French  general. 

On  the  13th  Abba's  and  Vandermaesen's  divisions 
and  the  cavalry  entered  that  valley  at  once  by  the 
upper  and  lower  parts,  and  suddenly  closing  upon 
the  Guerilla  chief  killed  and  wounded  a  thousand 
of  his  men  and  dispersed  the  rest ;  one  part  fled 
by  the  mountains  to  Navarquez,  on  the  side  of 
^mguessB,  with  the  wounded  whom  they  dropped 
at  different  places  in  care  of  the  country  people. 
Chaplangarra,  Cruchaga.  and  Carena,  Mina's 
lieutenants,  went  off,  each  with  a  column,  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  by  different  routes  to  the 
valley  of  the  Aragcm,  they  passed  that  river  at 
St  Gilla,  and  made  their  way  towards  the  sacred 
nwuntain  of  La  Paia  near  Jacca.  The  French  ca- 
valry following  them  by  Villa  Real,  entered  that 
town  the  14tii  on  one  side,  while  Mina  with  twelve 
men  entered  it  on  the  other,  but  he  escaped  to 
Martes  where  another  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
to  surprise  him.  Abbe's  columns  then  descended 
tiie  smaller  valleys  leading  towards  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Aragon,  whileVandennaesen's  infantry  and  the 
cavalry  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  same  valley, 
and  the  former  approaching  Jacca  sent  his  wounded 
men  there  and  got  fresh  ammunition. 

Meanwhile  Mina  and  the  insurgent  junta  making 
a  push  to  regain  Navarre  by  the  left  of  the  An^n 
river  were  like  to  have  been  taken,  but  again 
escaped  towards  the  valley  of  the  Gallego,  whither 
also  the  greater  part  of  their  troops  now  sought 
retuge.     Clauzel  was  careful  not  to  force  them  over 
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that  river,  lest  they  should  remain  there  and  in-  ^^^^' 
tercept  the  commuoicatioQ  from  Zaragota  by  Jacca,  ' 

which  was  the  only  free  line  the  French  now  pos-  M.7. 
sessed  and  too  far  removed  from  Clauzel's  true 
theatre  of  operations  to  be  watched.  Abbe  there- 
fore returned  to  Roncal  in  search  of  the  Spanish 
d^pdts,  and  VandennaeseD  entered  Sos  at  one  end 
just  as  Mina,  who  had  now  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen  and  was  always  intent  upon  regaining 
Navarre,  passed  out  at  the  other ;  the  light  cavalry 
pursuing  overtook  him  at  Sos  Fuentes  and  he  fled 
to  Carcastillo,  but  there  unexpectedly  meeting  some 
of  bis  own  squadrons  which  had  wandered  over 
the  mountains  after  the  action  at  Roncal,  he  gave 
battle,  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  fif^  men  and 
fled  once  more  to  Aragon,  whereupon  the  insur- 
rectional junta  dispersed,  and  dissentions  arose 
between  Mina  and  the  minor  chiefs  under  his  com- 
mand. Clauzel  anxious  to  increase  this  discord  sent 
troops  into  all  the  valleys  to  seek  out  the  Spanish 
d^p6ts  and  to  attack  their  scattered  men,  and  he  was 
well  served  by  the  Aragonese,  for  Suchet's  wise  ad- 
ministoation  was  still  proof  against  the  insurrectional 
juntas. 

During  these  events  four  battalions  left  by  Mina 
at  Santa  Cruz  de  Campero  in  the  Amescoas,  were 
chased  by  Taupin,  who  had  remained  at  Estella 
when  the  other  divisions  marched  up  the  valley  of 
Roncal.  Mina,  however,  reassembled  at  Barbastro 
in  Aragon  a  strong  column,  crowds  of  deserters 
from  the  other  Spanish  armies  were  daily  in- 
creasing his  power,  and  so  completely  had  he 
organized  Navarre  that  the  presence  of  a  single 
soldier  of  his  in  a  village  sufiiced  to  have  any 
courier  without  a  strong  escort  stopped.     Many 
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^OK   bands  also  were  still  in  the  Rioja,  and  two  French 

regiments   rashly  foraging    towards   Lerim    were 

nearly  all  destroyed.  In  fine  the  losses  were  well 
balanced,  and  Clauzel  demanded  more  troops, 
especially  cavalry,  to  scour  the  Rioja.  Never- 
theless the  dispersion  of  Mina's  troops  lowered  the 
reputation  of  that  chief,  and  the  French  general 
taking  up  his  quarters  in  Pampeluna  so  improved 
this  advantage  by  address,  that  many  townships 
withdrew  from  the  insurrection,  and  recalling  their 
young  men  from  the  bands  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  eight  free  Spanish  companies  to  serve 
on  the  French  side.  Corps  of  this  sort  were  raised 
with  80  much  facility  in  every  part  of  Spain,  that 
it  would  seem  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
have  an  idiosyncrasy,  and  in  these  changeable 
warriors  we  again  see  the  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
of  ancient  days. 

Joseph,  urged  by  Clauzel,  now  sent  Maucune's 
division  and  some  light  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Bortugal,  to  occupy  Pampleiga,  Burgos,  and 
Briviesca,  and  to  protect  the  great  communica- 
tion, which  the  diverging  direction  of  Clauzel's 
double  operations  had  again  exposed  to  the  par- 
tidas.  Meanwhile  the  French  troops  had  not 
been  less  successful  in  Biscay  than  in  Navarre. 
Foy  reached  Bilbao  the  24th  of  April,  and  find- 
ing all  things  there  ready  for  the  siege  of  Castro 
marched  to  Santona  to  hasten  the  preparations  at 
that  place,  and  he  attempted  also  to  surprise  the 
chiefs  Campillo  and  Herrera  in  the  hills  above 
Santona,  but  was  worsted  in  the  combat  The  two 
battering  trains  then  endeavoured  to  proceed  (rota 
Bilbao  and  Santona  by  sea  to  Castro,  but  the  Eog- 
lish  vessels,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  Duraogo, 
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Stopped  those  at  Bilbao,  and  obliged  them  to  pro-  cf*,*^- 
ceed  by  land,  but  thus  gave  an  opportunity  for  those  — - -— 
at  Santona  to  make  the  sea-run  in  safety. 


SIEGE    OF    CASTRO.  > 

This  place  situated  on  a  promontory  was  gar-  "'y- 
risoned  by  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Pedro  Alvarez,  three  English 
sloops  of  war  commanded  by  the  captains  Bloye, 
Bremen,  and  Tayler,  were  at  hand,  some  gun- 
boats were  in  the  harbour,  and  twenty-seven  guns 
were  mounted  on  the  works.  An  outward  wall 
with  towers,  extended  from  sea  to  sea  on  the  low 
neck  which  connected  the  promontory  with  the 
main  land ;  this  line  of  defence  was  strei^^ened  by 
some  forti6ed  convents,  behind  it  came  the  town, 
and  behind  the  town  at  the  extremity  of  the  pro- 
montory stood  the  castle. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Foy,  Sarrut,  and  Palombini, 
took  post  at  different  points  to  cover  the  siege ; 
the  Italian  general  St.  Paul  invested  the  place ; 
the  engineer  Vacani  conducted  the  .works,  hav- 
ing twelve  guns  at  his  disposal.  The  defence  was 
lively  and  vigorous,  and  captain  Tayler  with 
great  labour  landed  a  heavy  ship-gun  on  a  rocky 
island  to  the  right  of  the  town,  looking  from  the  sea, 
which  he  worked  with  effect  against  the  French 
counter-batteries.  On  the  1 1th  a  second  gun  was 
mounted  on  this  island,  but  that  day  the  breaching 
batteries  opened,  and  in  a  few  hours  broke  die 
wall  while  the  counter-batteries  set  fire  to  some 
houses  with  shells,  wherefore  the  English  guns  were 
removed  from  the  island.  The  assault  was  then 
ordered  but  delayed  by  a  sudden  accident,  for  a 
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BOOK    foraging  party  having  been  sent  into  the  hills,  came 

flying  back,  pursued   by  a  column  of   Spaniards 

tstj.  which  had  passed  unperceived  through  the  posi- 
tions of  the  French ;  and  the  besiegers  were  for  some 
time  in  confusion  as  thinking  the  covering  army 
had  been  beaten ;  however  they  soon  recovered, 
and  the  assault  and  escalade  took  place  in  tbe 
night. 

The  attack  was  rapid  and  fierce,  the  walls  were 
carried,  and  the  garrison  driven  through  the  town 
to  the  castle  which  was  maintained  by  two  com- 
panies,  while  the  flying  troops  got  on  board  tbe 
English  vessels  ;  6nally  the  Italians  stormed  the 
castle,  but  every  gun  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
two  companies  safely  rejoined  their  countrymen  oo 
board  the  ships.  The  English  had  ten  seanwn 
wounded,  the  Spaniards  lost  about  a  hundred  and 
eigh^,  and  the  remainder  were  immediately  con- 
veyed to  Bermeo  from  whence  they  marched  inland 
to  join  Longa.  The  besiegers  lost  only  fifly  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Italian  soldiers  com- 
mitted great  excesses,  setting  fire  to  the  town  in 
many  places.  Foy  and  Sarrut,  separating  after  the 
siege,  marched,  tbe  former  through  the  district  of 
Incartaciones  to  Bilbao  defeating  a  battalion  of 
Biscay  volunteers  on  his  route ;  the  latter  to  Orduna 
with  the  design  of  destroying  Loi^ ;  but  that 
chief  crossed  the  Ebro  at  Puente  Lara,  and  finding 
the  additional  troops  sent  by  Joseph  were  begin- 
ning to  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Burgos,  recrossed 
the  river,  and  after  a  long  chase  escaped  in  the 
mountains  of  Espinosa.  Sarrut  having  captured  a 
few  gun-carri^^s  and  one  of  Longa's  forest  de- 
pots of  ammunition,  returned  towards  Bilbao,  and 
Foy  immediately  marched  from  that  place  against 
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the  two  remaining  battalions  of  Biscay  volunteers,   cb^*p- 

which  under   the    chiefs   Mug;arte^ui   and   Artola 

were  now  at  Villaro  and  Guernica.  u^j. 

These  battalions,  each  a  thousand  strong,  raised 
by  conscription,  and  officered  from  the  best  families, 
were  the  champions  of  Biscay ;  but  though  brave  and 
well-equipped,  the  difficulty  of  crashing  them  and 
the  volunteers  of  Guipuscoa,  w&s  not  great,  be- 
cause neither  would  leave  their  own  peculiar  pro- 
vinces. The  third  battalion  had  been  already  dis- 
persed in  the  district  of  Incartaciones,  and  Foy 
having  in  the  night  of  the  29th  combined  the  march 
of  several  columns  to  surround  Villaro,  fell  at  day- 
break upon  Mugartegui  s  battalion  and  dispersed  it 
with  the  loss  of  all  its  baggage.  Two  hundred  of 
the  volunteers  immediately  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  the  French  general  marched  rapidly,  through 
Durango,  against  Artola,  who  was  at  Guernica.  The 
Italians  who  were  still  at  Bilbao,  immedately  turned 
Guernica  on  the  west  by  Mungia,  while  a  French 
column  turned  it  eastward  by  Marquinez ;  then 
Artola  tied  to  Lequitio,  but  the  column  from  Mar- 
quinez, coming  over  the  mountain,  fell  upon  his 
right  flank  just  as  he  was  defiling  by  a  narrow 
way  along  the  sea-coast.  Artola  himself  escaped, 
but  two  hundred  Biscayens  were  killed  or  drowned, 
more  than  three  hundred  with  twenty-seven  officers 
were  taken,  and  two  companies  which  formed  his 
rear-guard  diverged  in  the  mountains,  and  some 
men  finding  a  few  boats  rowed  to  an  English  vessel. 
The  perfect  success  of  this  action,  which  did  not 
cost  the  French  a  man  killed  or  wounded,  was 
attributed  to  the  talents  and  vigour  of  captain 
Guinget,  the  daring  officer  who  won  the  passage 
2  K  2 
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^^K   of  the  DouroatTordesiUas  in  Wellington's  retreat 

M»y-  When  the  three  battalions  of  Biscay  were  thus 
disposed  of,  all  their  magazines,  hospitals,  and 
depots  fell  into  Foy*s  hands,  the  junta  dispersed, 
the  privateers  quitted  the  coast  for  Santandqp, 
Pastor  abandoned  Guipuscoa,  and  the  Italians 
recovered  Benneo  from  which  the  garrison  fled  to 
the  English  ships.  Thej  also  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  little  island  of  Isaro,  which  being  situ* 
ated  three  thousand  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
having  no  access  to  the  summit,  save  by  a  stair- 
case cut  in  the  rock,  was  deemed  impregnable, 
and  used  as  a  d^pot  for  the  Bnglish  stores  ;  but 
this  was  the  last  memorable  exploit  of  Palombini's 
division  in  the  north.  That  general  himself  had 
already  gone  to  Italy  to  join  Napoleon's  reserves, 
and  his  troops  being  ordered  to  march  by  Arag(m 
to  join  Suchet,  were  in  movement,  when  new  events 
caused  them  to  remain  in  Guipuscoa,  with  the  repa- 
tation  of  being  brave  and  active  but  ferocious  sol- 
diers, barbarous  and  devastating,  diflering  little  from 
their  Roman  ancestors. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that,  during  these 
double  operations  of  the  French  on  the  coast  and 
in  Navarre,  the  partidas  had  fallen  upon  the  line  of 
communication  with  France,  thus  working  out  the 
third  branch  of  the  insurrectional  warfare.  Their 
'  success  went  nigh  to  balance  all  their  losses  on 
each  flank.  For  Mendizabel  setded  with  Lcmga's 
pwtida  upon  the  line  between  Bui^os  end  Minmda 
de  Ebro ;  the  volunteers  of  Alava  and  Biscay,  and 
part  of  Pastor's  bands  concentrated  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Arlaban  above  the  defiles  of  Salinas  and 
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Descarga ;  Merino  and  Salazar  came  up  from  the  ™^''' 
country  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero ;  and  the  -"rr^r — 
three  battalions  left  by  Mina  in  the  Amescoa,  after  mmj'. 
escaping  from  Taupin,  reassembled  close  toVittoria. 
Every  convoy  and  every  courier's  escort  was  at- 
tacked at  one  or  other  of  these  pointy  without 
hindering  Mendizabel  from  making  sudden  de- 
scents towards  the  coast  when  occasion  offered. 
Thus,  on  the  11th  of  April,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
attacked  Bilbao.  On  the  '25th  of  April  Longa, 
who  had  four  thousand  men  and  several  guns,  was 
repulsed  at  Arminion,  between  Miranda  and  Trevino, 
by  some  of  the  drafted  men  going  to  France ;  but 
on  the  3d  of  May  at  the  same  place  Longa  met  and 
obliged  a  large  convoy,  coming  from  Castile  with 
an  escort  of  eight  hundred  men,  to  return  to  Mi- 
randa, and  even  cannonaded  that  place  on  the  5th. 
Thouvenot  the  commandant  of  the  government, 
immediately  detached  twelve  hundred  men  and 
three  guns  from  Vittoria  to  relieve  the  convoy ;  but 
then  Mina's  battalions  endeavoured  to  escalade 
Salvatierra,  and  they  were  repulsed  with  difficul^. 
Meanwhile  the  volunteers  of  Alava  gathered  above 
the  pass  of  Salinas  to  intercept  the  rescued  convoy, 
and  finding  that  the  latter  would  not  stir  fromVittoria, 
they  went  on  the  lOth  to  aid  in  a  fresh  attack  on 
Salvatierra ;  being  again  repulsed  they  returned  to 
the  Arlaban,  where  they  captured  a  courier  with  a 
strong  escort  in  the  pass  of  Descarga  near  Villa 
Real.  A  French  regiment  sent  to  succour  Salva^ 
tierra  finally  drove  these  volunteers  towards  Bilbao 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  Foy  routed  them,  but 
Longa  continued  to  infest  the  post  of  Arminion 
until  Sarrut  arriving  from  the  siege  of  Castro 
chased  him  also. 
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"xx!^  Notwithstanding  these  successes  Clauzel,  wbose 
— — —  troops  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  declared  that 
Jdw.  it  would  require  Bfty  thousand  men  and  three 
months'  time  to  quell  the  insurrection  entirely. 
And  Napoleon  more  discontented  than  ever  with 
the  king,  complained  that  the  happy  enterprizes  ef 
Clauzel,  Foy,  Sarrut,  and  Palombini,  had  brought 
no  safety  to  his  couriers  and  convoys ;  that  his 
orders  about  tlie  posts  and  the  infantry  escorts  had 
been  neglected ;  that  the  reinforcements  sent  to  the 
north  from  Castile  had  gone  slowly  and  in  succes- 
sion instead  of  at  once ;  finally  that  the  cautious 
movement  of  concentration  by  the  other  armies 
was  inexcusable,  since  the  inaction  of  the  allies, 
their  distance,  their  want  of  transport,  their  ordi- 
nary and  even  timid  circumspection  in  any  ope- 
ration out  of  the  ordinary  course,  enabled  the 
French  to  act  in  the  most  convenient  manner. 
The  growing  dissentions  between  the  English  and 
the  Spaniards,  the  journey  of  Wellington  to  Cadiz, 
and  the  changes  in  his  army,  were,  he  said,  all 
favourable  circumstances  for  the  French,  but  the 
king  had  taken  no  advantage  of  them ;  the  insur- 
rection continued,  and  the  object  of  interest  was 
now  changed.  Joseph  defended  himself  with  more 
vehemence  than  reason  against  these  charges,  but 
Wetlington  soon  vindicated  Napoleon's  judgement, 
and  the  voice  of  controversy  was  smothered  by 
the  din  of  batde,  for  the  English  general  was  again 
abroad  in  his  strength,  and  the  clang  of  his  arms 
resounded  through  the  Peninsula 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


While  the  French  power  in  Spain  was  being  dis-    '^5;*''' 

organized  by  the  various  circumstances  related  in 

the  former  chapter,  Lord  Wellington's  diligence 
anfl  energy  had  reoi^anized  the  allied  army  with 
greater  strength  than  before.  Lai^  reinforce- 
ments, especially  of  cavalry,  had  come  out  from 
England.  The  efficiency  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Portuguese  bad  been  restored  in  a  surprizing  man- 
ner, and  discipline  hod  been  vindicated,  in  both 
services,  with  a  rough  bat  salutary  hand ;  rank 
had  not  screened  offenders ;  some  had  been  ar- 
rested, some  tried,  some  dismissed  for  breach  of 
duty;  the  negligent  were  terrified,  the  zealous  encou- 
raged ;  in  short  every  department  was  reformed  with 
vigour,  and  it  was  full  time.  Confidential  officers 
commissioned  to  detect  abuses  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals and  depots,  those  asylums  for  malingerers, 
discovered  and  drove  so  many  skulkers  to  their 
duty,  that  the  second  division  alone  recovered  six 
hundred  bayonets  in  one  month ;  and  this  salutary 
scouring,  was  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  esta* 
blishment  of  both  permanent,  and  ambulent  regi- 
mental hospitals,  a  wise  measure,  and  founded  on 
a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  widely  extended  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  as  the  character  of  a  battalion 
depends  on  its  fitness  for  service,  a  moral  force 
will  always  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  execution 
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BOOK    of  orders  under  regimental  coatroul  which  it  is  io 

vain  to  look  for  elsewhere. 

The  Douro  had  been  rendered  navigable  as  high 
up  as  Castillo  de  Alva  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Agueda ;  a  pontoon  train  of  thirty-five  pieces 
had  been  formed ;  carts  of  a  peculiar  construction 
had  been  built  to  repair  the  great  loss  of  mules 
during  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  and  a  recruit  of 
these  animals  was  also  obtained  by  emissaries 
who  purchased  them  with  English  merchandize, 
even  at  Madrid,  under  the  beards  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  very  time  when  Clauzel  was  unable  for  wftnt 
of  transport  to  fill  the  magazines  of  Burgos.  The 
ponderous  iron  camp-kettles  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  laid  aside  for  lighter  vessels  carried  by  men, 
the  mules  being  destined  to  carry  tents  instead; 
it  is,  however,  doubtful  if  these  tents  were  really 
useful  on  a  march  in  wet  weather,  because  when 
soaked  they  became  too  heavy  for  the  animal,  and 
seldom  arrived  in  time  for  use  at  the  end  of  a 
march.  Their  greatest  advantage  was  found  when 
the  soldiers  halted  for  a  few  days.  Beside  these 
amendments  many  other  changes  and  improvements 
had  taken  place,  and  the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops 
conscious  of  a  superior  organization,  were  more 
proudly  confident  dian  ever,  while  the  French  were 
again  depressed  by  intelligence  of  the  defection 
of  the  Prussians  following  on  the  disasters  in  Rus- 
sia. Nor  had  the  English  general  failed  to  amend 
the  condition  of  those  Spanish  troops  which  the 
Cortez  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  By  a  strict  and 
jealous  watch  over  the  application  of  the  subsidy 
he  had  kept  them  clothed  and  fed  during  the 
winter,  and  now  reaped  the  benefit  by  having 
several  powerful  bodies  fit  to  act  in  conjunctitm 
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with  his  own  forces.  Wherefore  being  thus  prepared  chap. 

he  was  anxious  to  strike,  anxious  to  forestall  the 

effects  of  his  Portuguese  political  difficulties  as  well  tsij. 
as  to  keep  pace  with  Napoleon's  efforts  in  Germany, 
and  his  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field  in  April, 
but  he  could  not  concentrate  before  the  green 
forage  was  fit  for  use,  and  deferred  the  execution  of 
his  plan  until  May.  What  that  plan  was  and  what 
the  means  for  executing  it  shall  now  be  shewn. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  contending  armies 
in  the  Peninsula  was  no  longer  in  favour  of  the 
Frihch.  Their  force  which  at  the  termination  of 
Wellington's  retreat  into  Portugal  was  above  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  and  thirty-two 
thousand  horses,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand being  present  with  the  eagles,  was  by  j^'^''"' 
the  loss  in  subsequent  operations,  and  by  drafts 
for  the  army  in  Germany  reduced  in  March,  1813, 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  men  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  horses.  Thirty  thousand  of 
these  were  in  hospital,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  men,  including  the  reserve 
at  Bayonne,  were  present  with  the  eagles.  Of 
this  number  sixty-eight  thousand  including  sick, 
were  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia.  The 
remainder  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  thousand 
left  at  Madrid,  were  distributed  on  the  northern 
line  of  communication,  from  the  Tonnes  to  Bayonne, 
and  it  has  been  already  shewn  how  scattered  and 
how  occupied. 

But  Wellington  had  so  well  used  the  five  months' 
cessation  of  active  operations  that  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  allied  troops  were  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and  on  each  flank  there  was  a  British  fleet, 
now  a  more  effective  aid  than  before,  because  the 
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^xx"    ^''*"*^''  ''"^  **^  retreat  run  parallel  to,  and  near  the 

sea-coast  on  each  side  of  Spain,    and  every  part 

Majl  opened  by  the  advance  of  the  allies  would  furnish 
a  fresh  depot  for  the  subaistence  of  their  armies. 
This  mass  of  troops  was  conifiosed  in  the  following 
maimer. 

The  first  army  under  Copons  nominally  ten 
thousand,  really  about  six  thousand  strong,  was 
in  Catalonia. 

The  seccmd  army  under  Elio  was  in  Murcia 
about  twenty  thousand,  including  the  divisions  of 
Villa  Campa,  Bassecour,  Duran,  and  Gaipecinado. 

The  Anglo-Sicilian  army  under  Murray,  near 
Alicant,  about  sixteen  thousand. 

The  third  army  under  Del  Parque,  in  the  Morena 
about  twelve  thousand. 

The  first  army  of  reserve  under  the  Conde  d'Abis- 
pal,  in  Andalusia,  about  fifteen  thousand. 

The  fourth  army,  under  Castwos,which  included 
the  Spanish  divisions  in  Estremadura,  Julian  San- 
chez' Partida  and  the  Gallicians  under  Giron,  the 
Asturians  under  Porlier  and  Barcena,  together  with 
the  Partidas  of  Longa  and  Mina,  likewise  belonged 
to  this  army  and  were  mustered  amongst  its  divi- 
sions, l^is  army  was  computed  at  forty  thousand 
men,  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor  bands  and 
volunteers  in  various  parts. 

Lastly  there  was  the  noble  Anglo-Portuguese 
army  which  now  furnished  more  than  seveaty  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  with  ninety  pieces  of  artillery  ; 
and  the  real  ditference  between  the  French  and 
the  allies  was  greater  than  the  apparent  dif- 
ference. The  French  returns  included  officers, 
sergeants,  drummers,  artillery-men,  engineers,  and 
waggoners,  whereas  the  allies'  numbers  were  all 
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sabres  and  bayonets.     Moreover  this  statement  of  chap. 

the  French  number  was  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  and 

as  there  were  drafts  made  by  Napoleon  afler  that  May', 
period,  and  as  Clauzel  and  Foy's  losses,  and  the 
reserves  at  Bayonne  must  be  deducted,  it  would  be 
probably  more  correct  to  assume  that  the  whole 
number  of  sabres  and  bayonets  in  June,  was  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  were  on  the 
northern  line  of  invasion. 

The  campaign  of  1812  had  taught  the  Elnglish 
general  the  strength  of  the  French  lines  of  defence, 
especially  on  the  Duero,  which  they  had  since  en- 
trenched in  different  parts,  and  most  of  the  bridges 
over  it,'  he  had  himself  destroyed  in  bis  retreat. 
But  for  many  reasons  it  was  not  advisable  to 
operate  in  the  central  provinces  of  Spain.  The 
country  there  was  exhausted,  the  lines  of  supply 
,  would  be  longer  and  more  exposed,  the  army  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  sea,  the  Crallicians  could  not 
be  easily  brought  down  to  co-operate,  the  services 
of  the  northern  Partidas  would  not  be  so  advanta- 
geous, and  the  ultimate  result  would  be  less  decisive 
than  operations  against  the  great  line  of  communiT- 
cation  with  France  ;  wherefore  against  the  northern 
provinces  he  had  early  resolved  to  direct  his  attack 
and  had  well  considered  how  to  evade  those  lines 
which  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  force. 

All  the  enemy's  defences  on  the  Lower  Duero 
could  be  turned  by  a  movement  on  the  right,  across 
the  Upper  Tonnes,  and  from  thence  skirting  the 
mountains  towards  the  Upper  Duero ;  but  that  line 
although  most  consonant  to  the  rules  of  art,  because 
the  army  would  thus  be  kept  iu  one  mass,  led 
through  a  very  ditHcult  and  wasted  country,  the 
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B^oK    direct  aid  of  the  Gallicians  must  bave  beeo  dis- 

■ pensed  with,  and  moreover  it  was  there  the  French 

Umy'.  looked  for  the  allies.  Hence  Wellington  resolved 
not  to  operate  by  bis  right,  and  with  g^at  skill  and 
dexteri^,  he  bad  by  the  disposition  of  his  troops  in 
winter  qoarters,  by  false  reports  and  false  move- 
ments masked  his  real  intentions.  For  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Partidas  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  the 
demonstrations  raadeinEstremaduraand  LaMancha 
by  PenneVillemur,  Morillo  and  Del  Parque's  army, 
together  with  the  presence  of  Hill  atCoria,  that  gene- 
ral's hold  of  the  passes  of  Bejar,  and  the  magazines 
formed  there,  all  intimated  a  design  of  moving 
either  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  or  by  the  district 
of  Avila  -y  and  the  greaX  magazines  collected  at 
Celerico,  Viseu,  Penamacor,  Almeida,  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  in  no  manner  belied  the  other  indications. 
But  half  the  army  widely  cantoned  in  the  interior 
of  Portugal,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  subsistence 
or  health,  was  really  so  placed  as  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  true  line  of  operations  which  was 
by  the  left  through  the  Tras  os  Montes. 

Wellington's  plan  was  to  pass  the  Duero,  within 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  with  a  part  of  his  army;  to 
ascend  the  right  bank  of  that  river  towards  Zamora, 
and  then  crossing  the  Esla,  to  unite  with  the 
Galliciao  forces,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
advancing  from  the  Agueda,  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Tormea.  By  this  great  movement,  which  he 
hoped  to  effect  so  suddenly  that  the  king  would 
not  have  time  to  concentrate  the  French  armies  ia 
opposition,  the  front  of  the  allies  would  be  changed 
to  their  right,  the  Duero  and  the  Pisuerga  would 
be  turned,  and  the  enemy  forced  in  confusion  over 
the  Canon.    Then  with  his  powerful  army  well  in 
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hand  the  English  general  could  march  in  advance   chap. 
without  fear,  strong  enough  to  fight  and  strong - 


enough  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  any  position  hitI 
which  the  French  might  take  up ;  and  with  this  ad- 
Tauti^  also,  that  at  each  step  he  would  gain  addi- 
tional help  by  the  junction  of  the  irregular  Spanish 
forces  until  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  insurgents  in 
Biscay,  and  every  port  opened  would  furnish  htm  a 
new  depot  and  magazines. 

But  in  executing  this  movement  the  army  would 
necessarily  be  divided  into  three  separate  divisions 
each  too  weak  to  beat  the  whole  French  force 
singly;  the  march  of  the  centre  division  by  the 
Tras  OS  Montes,  upon  the  nice  execution  of  which 
the  concentration  of  the  whole  depended,  would 
be  through  an  extremely  difficult  and  mountainous 
country,  and  there  were  three  great  rivers  to  pass. 
The  operation  was  therefor^  one  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy requiring  nice  and  extensive  arrangements ; 
yet  there  was  not  much  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  failure ;  because  as  each  separate  corps  had 
a  strong  country  to  retire  upon,  the  probable 
extent  of  the  mischief  would  only  be  the  loss  of 
time,  and  the  disadvantage  of  pursuing  other  ope- 
rations when  the  harvest  being  ripe  the  French 
could  easily  keep  in  masses.  The  secret  then  was 
to  hide  the  true  plan  as  long  as  possible,  to  gain 
some  marches  for  the  centre  corps,  and  by  all 
means  to  keep  the  French  so  scattered  and  occupied 
by  minor  combinations,  that  they  should  be  unable 
to  assemble  in  time  to  profit  from  their  central 
positions.  Now  the  bridge  equipage  being  pre- 
pared at  Abrantes  in  the  interior  of  Portugal  was 
unknown,  and  gave  no  intimation  of  the  real  design, 
for  the  bullocks  which  drew  it  came  with  cars  from 
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"xf   ^P^i'*  ***  Lamego  and  from  thence  went  down  to 

—  Abrantes ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Douro  up  to 

the  Agiieda  was  more  conducive  to  a  movement  by 
the  right,  and  it  furnished  abundance  of  lai^  boats 
wherewith  to  pass  that  river  without  creating  any 
suspicion  from  their  presence ;  the  wide  canton- 
ments of  the  allies  permitted  various  changes  of 
quarters  under  the  pretence  of  sickness,  and  the 
troops  thus  gradually  closed  upon  the  Douro,  within 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  unobserved  of  the  enemy 
who  was  likewise  deceived  by  many  reports  pur- 
posely spread  abroad.  The  menacing  head  which 
Hill,  and  the  Spaniards  in  southern  Estremadura 
and  Andalusia,  carried  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  and  towards  the  Avila  district,  also  contri- 
buted to  draw  the  enemy's  attention  away  from  the 
true  point  of  danger ;  but  more  than  all  other  things 
the  vigorous  excitement  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
north  occupied  the  French,  scattered  their  forces, 
and  rendered  the  success  of  the  English  general's 
plan  nearly  certain. 

-  Neither  did  lord  Wellington  fail  to  give  ample 
employment  to  Suchet's  forces,  for  his  wings  were 
spread  for  a  long  flight  even  to  the  Pyrennees,  and 
be  had  no  desire  to  find  that  marshal's  army  joined 
with  the  other  French  forces  on  the  Ebro.  The 
lynx  eyes  of  Napoleon  bad  scanned  this  point  of 
war  also,  and  both  the  king  and  Clauzel  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  establish  the  shortest  and  most 
certain  line  of  correspondence  possible  with  Sucbet, 
because  the  emperor's  plan  contemplated  the  arrival 
of  the  army  of  Aragon  in  the  north,  but  Wellington 
furnished  a  task  for  it  elsewhere.  Sir  John  Murray 
as  we  have  seen,  had  just  repulsed  the  French  at 
Castalla,  and  general  Frere's  cavalry  had  joined  tbe 
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Andalusian  reserve  under  Abispal,  but  Elio  with  ibe    '^^J''- 

third  army  remained  near  AUcant  and  Wellington — 

destined  Del  Parque's  army  to  join  him.  This 
with  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  made  more  than  fif^ 
thousand  men,  including  the  divisions  of  Duran, 
Villa  Campa,  the  Empecinado,  and  other  partizans 
always  lying  on  Sucbet's  right  flank  and  rear.  Now 
with  such  a  force,  or  even  half  this  number  of 
good  troops,  the  simplest  plan  would  have  been  to 
turn  Sucbet's  right  flank  and  bring  him  to  action 
with  his  back  to  the  sea;  but  the  Spanish  armies 
were  not  efficient  for  such  work  and  Wellington's 
instructions  were  adapted  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances. To  win  the  open  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
obtain  a  permanent  footing  on  the  coast  beyond  the 
Ebro,  and  to  force  the  enemy  from  the  lower  line 
of  that  river  by  actii^  in  conjunction  witli  the 
Catalans,  these  were  the  three  objects  which  Wel- 
lington proposed  to  reach  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Murray  was  to  sail  against  Taragona,  to  save  it 
Suchet  would  have  to  weaken  his  army  in  Valencia; 
Eliu  and  Del  Parque  might  then  seize  that  kingdom. 
If  Taragona  fell,  good.  If  the  French  proved  too 
strong,  Murray  could  return  instantly  by  sea,  and 
secure  possession  of  the  country  gained  by  the 
Spanish  generals.  These  last  were  however  to 
remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  until  Murray's 
operations  drew  Suchet  away,  for  they  were  not 
able  to  fight  alone,  and  above  all  things  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  a  defeat  which  would  leave  the 
French,  general  free  to  move  to  the  aid  of  the 
king. 

The  force  necessary  to  attack  Taragona  Welling- 
ton judged  at  ten  thousand,  and  if  Murray  could 
not  embark  that  number  there  was  another  mode  of 
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BOOK   operating.     Some  Spanish  divisions,  to  go  by  sea, 

— were  then  to  reinforce  Copons  in  Catalonia  and 

enable  him  to  hold  the  country  between  Taragona, 
Tortoza,  and  Lerida ;  meanwhile  Murray  and  EUio 
were  to  advance  against  Suchet  in  front,  and  Del 
Parque  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguese  troops 
to  turn  bis  right  Sank  by  Requena ;  and  this  opera- 
tion was  to  be  repeated  until  the  allies  communi- 
cated with  Copons  by  their  left,  the  partizans  ad- 
vancing in  proportion  and  cutting  off  alt  commo- 
nication  with  the  northern  parts  of  Spain.  Thas 
in  either  case  Sucbet  would  be  kept  away  from  the 
Upper  Ebro,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  any 
interruption  from  that  quarter. 

But  Wellington  was  not  aware  that  the  infantry  of 
the  army  of  Portugal  were  beyond  theEbro;  the  spies 
deceived  by  the  multitude  of  detachments  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  Peninsula  supposed  the  divisions 
which  reinforced  Clauze)  to  be  fresh  conscripts  from 
France ;  the  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  were  therefore  made  in  the  expectation 
of  meeting  a  very  powerful  force  in  Leon.  Hence 
Freire's  cavalry,  and  the  Andalusian  reserve 
under  the  Conde  de  Abispal,  received  orders  to 
march  upon  Almaraz,  to  pass  the  Tagus  there  by  a 
pontoon  bridge  which  was  established  for  them, 
and  then  crossing  the  Gredos  by  Bejar  or  Morabel- 
tran,  to  march  upon  Valladolid  while  the  Partidas 
of  that  quarter  should  harass  the  march  of  Leval 
from  Madrid.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  troops  in 
Estremadura  were  to  join  those  forces  on  the 
Agueda  which  were  destined  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Tormes.  The  GalHcians  under  Giron  were 
to  come  down  to  the  Esla,  and  unite  with  the 
corps  destined  to  pass  that  river  and  turn  the  line 
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of  the  Duero.    Thus  seven^  thousand  Portuguese  ch*p- 

and  British,  eight  thousand  Spaniards  from  Estre 

madura,  and  twelve  thousand  Gallicians,  that  is 
to  sajr,  ninety  thousand  fighting  men  would  be 
suddenly  placed  on  a  new  front,  and  marching 
abreast  against  the  surprised  and  separated  masses 
of  the  enemy  would  drive  them  refiiient  to  the 
Pyrennees.  A  grand  design  and  grandly  it  was 
executed  !  For  high  in  heart  and  strong  of  hand 
Welling^n's  veterans  marched  to  the  encounter, 
the  glories  of  twelve  victories  played  about  their 
bayonets,  and  he  the  leader  so  proud  and  con6dent, 
that  in  passing  the  stream  which  marks  the  frontier 
of  Spun,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  waving  his 
hand  cried  out  "  Farewell  Portugal ! " 

But  while  straining  every  nerve,  and  e^;er  to 
strike,  as  well  to  escape  from  the  Portuguese  politics 
as  to  keep  pace  with  Napoleon's  efforts  in  Germany, 
the  English  general  was  mortified  by  having  again 
to  discuss  the  question  of  a  descent  on  Italy.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  had  relinquished  his  views  upon 
that  country  with  great  reluctance,  and  now,  think- 
ing affairs  more  favourable  than  ever,  again  pro- 
posed to  land  at  Naples,  and  put  forward  the  duke 
of  Orleans  or  the  arch-duke  Francis.  He  ui^d  in 
favour  of  this  project  the  weak  state  of  Murat'a 
kingdom,  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  offer  of  fifteen  thousand  auxiliary  Russians 
made  by  admiral  Grieg,  the  shock  which  would  be 
given  to  Napoleon's  power,  and  the  more  effectual 
diversion  in  favour  of  Spain.  He  supported  his 
opinion  by  an  intercepted  letter  of  the  queen  of 
Naples  to  Napoleon,  and  by  other  authentic  docu- 
ments, and  thus,  at  the  moment  of  execution, 
Wellington's  vast  plans  were  to  be  disarranged  to 
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^K   meet  a  new  scheme  of  war  which  he  had  already 

: discuB^ed  and  disapproved  of,  and  which,  however 

promising  in  itself,  would  inevitably  divide  the 
power  of  England  and  weaken  the  operations  in 
both  countries. 

His  reply  was  decisive.  His  opinion  on  the  state 
of  afiaira  in  Sicily  was,  be  said,  not  changed,  by 
the  intercepted  letters,  as  Murat  evidently  thought 
himself  stronfi^  enough  to  attack  the  allies.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  should  not  land  in  Italy  with  less 
than  forty  thousand  men  of  all  arms  perfectly 
equipped,  since  that  army  would  have  to  depend 
upon  its  own  means  and  to  overcome  all  oppfisition 
before  it  could  expect  the  people  to  aid  or  even  to 
cease  to  oppose  it.  The  information  stated  that 
the  people  looked  for  protection  from  the  French 
and  they  preferred  England  to  Austria.  There 
pould  be  DO  doubt  of  this,  the  Austrians  would 
demand  provisions  and  money  and  would  insist 
upon  governing  them  in  return,  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish would  as  elsewhere  defray  'their  own  expenses 
and  probably  give  a  subsidy  in  addition.  The 
south  of  Italy  was  possibly  for  many  reasons  the 
best  place  next  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula  for  the 
operations  of  a  British  army,  and  it  remained  for  the 
government  to  choose  whether  they  would  adopt 
an  attack  on  the  former  upon  such  a  scale  as  be  had 
alluded  to.  But  of  one  thing  they  might  be  certain, 
that  if  it  were  commenced  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  with 
any  other  intention  than  to  persevere  to  the  last, 
and  by  raising,  feeding,  and  clothing  armies  of  the 
natives,  the  plan  would  fail  and  the  troops  would 
re-embark  with  loss  and  disgrace. 

This  remonstrauce  at  last  fixed  the  wavering 
judgment  of  the  ministers,  and  Wellingtoo  was 
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enabled  to  proceed  with  his  own  plans.     He  de-  ohap. 

si^ed  to  open  the  campaign  in  the  beginning  of 

Majr,  and  as  the  g^en  forage  was  well  advanced,  on  AfM. 
the  2l8t  of  April,  he  directed  Murray,  Del  Parque, 
Elio,  and  Copona  to  commence  their  operations  on 
the  eastern  coast ;  Abispal  and  Freire  were  already 
in  march  and  expected  at  Almaraz  on  the  24th ; 
the  Spanish  divisions  of  Estremadura  had  come  up 
to  the  Coa,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Ai^lo-Portu- 
guese  force  were  gradually  closing  to  the  front. 
But  heavy  rains  broke  up  the  roads,  and  the  cum- 
brous pontoon  train  being  damaged,  on  its  way 
from  the  interior,  did  not  reach  Sabugal  before  the 
13th  and  was  not  repaired  before  the  15th.  Thus 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  delayed,  yet  the 
check  proved  of  little  consequence,  for  on  the 
French  side  nothing  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
danger. 

Napoleon  had  ui^d  the  king  to  send  his  heavy 
ba^age  and  stores  to  the  rear  and  to  fix  his  hos- 
pitals and  depots  at  Burgos,  Vittoria,  Pampeluna, 
Tolosa,  and  San  Sebastian.  In  neglect  of  this  Ae 
impediments  remained  with  the  armies,  the  sick 
were  poured  along  the  communications,  and  in 
disorder  thrown  upon  Clauzel  at  the  moment  when 
that  general  was  scarcely  able  to  make  head  s^;ainst 
the  northern  insurrection. 

Napoleon  had  early  and  clearly  fixed  the  king's 
authority  as  generalissimo  and  forbad  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  monarchical  authority  towards  the  French 
armies.  Joseph  was  at  this  moment  in  high  dis- 
pute with  all  his  generals  upon  those  very  points. 

Napoleon  had  directed  the  king  to  enlai^  and 
strengthen  the  works  of  Burgos  castle  and  to  form 
magazines  in  that  place,  and  at  Santona,  for  the 
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moK   use  of  the  armies  in  the  field.    At  this  time  no 

'—  magazines  had  been  formed  at  either  place,  and 

Har-  although  a  commeacement  had  been  made  to 
strengthen  the  castle  of  Bui^s,  it  was  not  yet 
capable  of  sustaining  four  hours*  bombardment  and 
offered  no  support  for  the  armies. 

Napoleon  had  desired  that  a  more  secure  and 
shorter  line  of  correspondence  than  that  by  Zara- 
goza  should  be  established  with  Suchet;  for  his 
plan  embraced  though  it  did  not  prescribe  the 
march  of  that  general  upon  Zarogoza,  and  he  had 
warned  the  king  repeatedly  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  have  Sucbet  isolated  and  unconnected 
with  the  northern  operations.  Nevertheless  the 
line  of  correspondence  remained  the  same  and  the 
allies  possessed  the  means  of  excising  Suchet's 
army  from  the  operations  in  the  north. 

Napoleon  had  long  and  earnestly  ui^d  the  king 
to  put  down  the  northern  insurrection  in  time  to 
make  head  against  the  allies  on  the  Tormes.  Now 
when  the  English  general  was  ready  to  act,  that 
insurrection  was  in  full  activi^,  and  all  the  army 
of  the  north  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  of 
Portugal  was  employed  to  suppress  it  instead  of 
being  on  the  lower  Duero. 

Napoleon  had  clearly  explained  to  the  king  the 
necessity  of  keeping  bis  .troops  concentrated  to- 
wards the  Tormes  in  an  offensive  position,  and  he 
had  desired  that  Madrid  might  be  held  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  be  abuidoned  in  a  moment 
The  campaign  was  now  being  opened,  the  French 
armies  were  scattered,  Leval  was  encumbered  at 
Madrid,  with  a  part  of  the  civil  administration, 
with  lai^  stores  and  pares  of  artillery,  and  with 
the  care  of  families  attached  to  Joseph's  court, 
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while  the  other    generals  were   stretching    their  ''"**'• 
imaginations  to  devise  which  of  the  several  pro-  -    ■  ■ — ' 
jecta  open  to  him  Wellington  would  adopt.    Would    mij. 
he  force  the  passage  of  the  Tormes  and  the  Duero 
with  his  whole  army,  and  thus  turn  the  French 
right?    Would   he  march  straight  upon  Madrid 
either  by  the  district  of  Avila  or  by  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus  or  by  both  ;  and  would  he  then  operate 
against  the  north,  or  upon  Zaragoza,   or  towards 
the  south  in  cooperation  with  the  Anglo-Sicilians  ? 
Every  thing  was  vague,  uncertain,  confused. 

The  generals  complained  that  the  king's  conduct 
was  not  military,  and  Napoleon  told  him  if  he 
would  command  an  army  he  must  give  himself  up 
'  entirely  to  it,  thinking  of  nothing  else ;  but  Joseph 
was  always  demanding  gold  when  he  should  have 
trusted  to  iron.  His  skill  was  unequal  to  the  ar- 
rangements and  combinations  for  taking  an  initiatory 
and  offensive  position,  and  be  could  neither  dis- 
cover nor  force  his  adversary  to  show  his  real 
design.  Hence  the  French  armies  were  thrown 
upon  a  timid  defensive  system,  and  every  movement 
of  the  allies  necessarily  produced  alarm,  and  the 
dislocation  of  troops  without  an  object.  The 
march  of  Del  Parque's  army  towards  Alcaraz,  and 
that  of  the  Spanish  divisions  from  Estremadura, 
towards  the  Agueda,  in  the  latter  end  of  April 
were  judged  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  general 
movement  against  Madrid,  because  the  first  was 
covered  by  the  advance  of  some  cavalry  into  La 
Maocha,  and  the  second  by  the  concentration  of  the 
Partidas,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Thus  the 
whole  French  army  was  shaken  by  the  demonstoi- 
tion  of  a  few  horsemen,  for  when  Leval  took  the 
alarm,    Gazan  marched  towards   the   Guadararaa 
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BOOK    with  three  divisions,    and  D'Brlon   gathered  the 

'—  army  of  the  centre  around  S^ovia. 

M^j,'  Early  in  May  a  fifth  division  of  the  army  of 
Portugal  was  employed  oo  the  Hoe  of  ;Communi- 
cation  at  Pampliega,  Burgos,  and  Briviesca,  and 
Reille  remained  at  Valladolid  with  only  one  division 
of  infantry  and  his  guns,  his  cavalry  being  on  the 
Esla.  D'Erton  was  then  at  Segovia  and  Gazan  at 
Arevalo,  Conroux's  division  was  at  Avila,  and  Leval 
still  at  Madrid  with  outposts  at  Toledo.  The  king 
who  was  at  Valladolid  could  not  therefore  concen- 
trate  more  than  thirti^-five  thousand  infantry  on  the 
Duero.  He  had  indeed  nine  thousand  excellent  ca- 
valry and  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  but  with 
such  dispositions  to  concentrate  for  a  battle  in 
advance  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  first 
decided  movement  of  the  allies  was  sure  to  roll 
his  scattered  forces  back  in  confusion.  The  tines 
of  the  Tonnes  and  the  Duero  were  efi^ed  from 
the  system  of  operations. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  D'Armagnac's  division 
of  the  army  of  the  centre  came  to  Valladolid, 
Villatte's  division  of  the  army  of  the  south  rein- 
forced by  some  cavalry  occupied  the  line  of  the 
Tormes  from  Alba  to  Ledesma.  Daricau's,  Di- 
geon's,  and  D'Annagnac's  divisions  were  at  Zamora, 
Toro,  and  other  places  on  both  sides  of  the  Duero, 
and  Reille's  cavalry  was  still  on  the  Esla.  The 
front  of  the  French  was  thus  defined  by  these 
rivers,  for  the  left  was  covered  by  the  Tormee,  the 
centre  by  the  Duero,  the  right  by  the  Esla.  Ga- 
xan's  head-quarters  were  at  Arevalo,  D'Erlon's  at 
Segovia,  and  the  point  of  concentration  was  at 
Valladolid  ;  but  Conroux  was  at  Avila,  and  l^val 
being  still  at  Madrid  was  thrown  entirely  out  of 
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the  circle  of  operations.    At  this  moment  Wellington  chap. 

entered  upon  what  has  been  in  England  called,  not 

'very  appropriately,  the  march  to  Vittoria.  That  April. 
march  was  but  one  portion  of  the  action.  The  con- 
centration of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Duero 
was  the  commencement,  the  movement  towards  the 
Ebro  and  the  pass^e  of  that  river  was  the  middle, 
the  battle  of  Vittoria  was  the  catastrophe,  and  the 
crowning  of  the  Pyrennees  the  end  of  the  splendid 
drama. 
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CHAPTER  yil. 

•^x^  In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Spanish  troops  from 
Estremadura  being  assembled  on  the  Tormes  near 
Almada,  Carlos  d'Kspana's  division  moved  to 
Miranda  del  Castanar,  and  every  thing  was  ready  to 
open  the  campaign  when  an  unexpected  and  for- 
midable danger  menacing  ruin  arose.  Some  specie 
sent  from  England  had  enabled  the  general  to  pay 
up  the  British  soldiers'  arrears  to  November  'lSt2, 
but  the  Portuguese  troops  were  still  neglected  by 
their  government,  a  whole  year's  pay  was  due 
to  them,  a  suspicion  that  a  systematic  difference 
in  this  respect  was  to  be  established,  pervaded 
their  minds,  and  at  the  same  time  many  regiments 
which  had  been  raised  for  a  limited  period  and 
whose  term  of  service  was  now  expired,  murmured 
for  their  discharge,  which  could  not  be  legally  re- 
fused. The  moment  was  critical,  but  WelUngton 
applied  suitable  remedies.  He  immediately  threa- 
tened to  intercept  the  British  subsidy  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops  which  brought  the  Portuguese  regency 
to  its  senses,  and  he  then  made  au  a^>eal  to  the 
honour  and  patriotism  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers 
whose  time  had  expired.  Such  an  appeal  is  never 
made  in  vain  to  the  poorer  classes  of  any  nation ; 
one  and  all  those  brave  men  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice notwithstanding  the  shameful  treatment  they 
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had  endured  from  tbeir  goverDmenL    This  aoble  ''"***■ 

emotion  would  seem  to  prove  that  Beresford,  whose  ■ 

system  of  military  reform  was  chiefly  founded  upon  u>j. 
severity,  might  have  better  attained  bis  object  in 
another  mamier ;  but  harshness  is  the  essence  of 
the  aristocratic  principle  of  government,  and  the 
marshal  only  moved  in  the  straight  path  marked 
out  for  him  by  the  policy  of  the  day. 

When  this  dangerous  affair  was  terminated  Cas- 
taioos  returned  to  Gallicia,  and  the  British  cavalry, 
of  the  left  wing,  which  had  wintered  about  the 
Mondego  crossed  the  Duero,  some  at  Oporto  some 
near  Lamego,  and  entered  the  Tras  os  Monies. 
The  Portuguese  cavalry  had  been  already  quartered 
all  the  winter  in  that  province,  and  the  enemy  sup-  TnuA 
posed  that  Sylveira  would  as  formerly  advance  from  di^nT^ 
Braganza  to  connect  the  Gallicians  with  the  allies. 
But  Sylveira  was  then  commanding  an  infantry 
division  on  the  Agueda,  and  a  very  different  power 
was  menacing  the  French  on  the  side  of  Braganza. 
For  about  the  middle  of  May  the  cavalry  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  divisions  of  infantry,  and  by  the 
pontoon  equipage,  thus  forming  with  the  horsemen 
and  artillery  a  mass  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
men  under  general  Graham.  The  infantry  and 
guns  being  rapidly  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
Duero  by  means  of  large  boats  assembled  between 
Lamego  and  Castello  de  Alva,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Agueda,  marched  in  several  columns  towards 
the  lower  Esla ;  the  cavalry  moved  down  to  the 
same  point  by  Braganza. 

On  the  20th  Hill  came  to  Bejar  with  the  second 
division,  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  Graham  being 
well  advanced,  Wellington  quitted  his  head-quarters 
at  Freneda  and  put  his   right  wing  in  motion  to- 
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'xz?'   wards  the  Tormes.    It  consisted  of  five  diTisions  of 

Anglo- Portugnese  and  Spanish  in&ntrT',  and  five 

M»r.  brigades  of  cavalry,  including  Julian  Sanchez' 
horsemen,  the  whole  fonniDg  with  the  artillery  a 
mass  of  from  twen^-Bve  to  thirty  thousand  itten. 
The  right  under  general  Hill  moved  from  Bejar 
upon  Alba  de  Tonnes,  the  left  under  Wellington 
himself  by  Matilla  apon  Salamanca. 

On  the  24th  Villatte  withdrew  his  detachment 
from  Ledesma,  and  on  the  26tb  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  heads  of  the  allied  coluoms  with 
admirable  concert  appeared  on  all  the  different 
routes  leading  to  the  Tormes.  Morillo's  and  Long's 
cavalry  menaced  Alba,  Hill  comii^  from  Tamames 
bent  towards  the  fords  above  Salamanca,  and  Wel- 
lington coming  from  Matilla  marched  straight 
against  that  ci^. 

Villatte,  a  good  officer,  barricaded  the  bridge 
and  the  streets,  sent  his  bag^;age  to  tiie  rear, 
called  in  his  detachment  from  Alba,  and  being 
resolved  to  discover  the  real  force  of  his  enemy 
waited  for  their  approaching  masses  on  the  heights 
above  the  ford  of  Santa  Marta.  Too  long  he 
waited,  for  the  ground  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
had  enabled  Welling^ton  to  conceal  the  movements, 
and  already  Fane's  horsemen  with  six  guns  were 
passing  the  ford  at  Santa  Marta  in  Villatte's  rear, 
while  Victor  Alten's  cavalry  removed  the  barricades 
00  the  bridge  and  pushed  through  the  town  to  attack 
him  in  front.  The  French  general  being  thus  sud- 
denly pressed  gained  the  heights  of  Cabrerizos, 
marching  towards  Babila  Fuente,  before  Fane  got 
over  the  river ;  but  he  had  still  to  pass  the  defiles 
of  Aldea  Lengua  and  was  overtaken  by  both 
columns  of  cavalry. 
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The  guns  opening   upon    the  French  squares  ^iT' 

killed  tbirt]r  or  forty  men,  and  the  English  horse- ' 

men  charged,  but  horsemen  are  no  match  for  such  Hkji 
infantry  whose  courage  and  discipline  nothing 
could  quell ;  they  fell  before  the  round  shot,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  died  in  the  ranks  without  a 
wound,  from  the  intolerable  heat,  yet  the  cavalry 
made  no  impression  on  those  dauntless  soldiers, 
and  in  the  &ce  of  thirty  thousand  enemies  they 
made  their  way  to  Babtia  Fueote  where  they  were 
joined  by  general  Lefol  with  the  troops  from  Alba, 
and  finally  the  whole  disappeared  from  the  sight  of 
their  admiring  and  applauding  opponents.  Never- 
theless two  hundred  had  sunk  dead  in  the  ranks,  a 
like  number  unable  to  keep  up  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  a  leading  gnn  having  been  overturned 
in  the  defile  of  Aldea  Lengua,  six  others  were 
retarded  and  the  whole  fell  in  the  allies'  hands 
t<^ther  with  their  tumbrils. 

The  line  of  the  Tonnes  being  thus  gained  the 
allied  troops  were  on  the  27th  and  28th  pushed 
forward  with  their  lef^  towards  Miranda  and  Za- 
mora,  and  their  right  towards  Toro ;  so  placed  the 
latter  covered  the  communications  with  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  while  the  former  approached  the  point  on 
the  Duero  where  it  was  proposed  to  throw  the 
bridge  for  communication  with  Graham's  corps. 
This  done  Wellington  left  general  Hill  in  command, 
and  went  off  suddenly,  for  he  was  uneasy  about 
his  combinations  on  the  Esla.  On  the  29th  he 
passed  the  Duero  at  Miranda,  by  means  of  a  basket 
slung  on  a  rope  which  was  stretched  from  rock  to 
rock,  the  river  foaming  several  hundred  feet  below. 
The  30tb  he  reached  Carvajales. 

Graham  had  met  with  many  difficulties  in  his 
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BooE    march  through  the  rugged  Tras  os  Montes,    and 

^though  the  troops  were  now  close  to  the   EUIa 

Utj.  stretching  irom  Carrajales  to  Tabara,  and  their 
left  wis  in  communication  with  the  GalHcians  who 
were  coming  down  to  Benevente,  the  combination 
had  been  in  some  measure  thwarted  by  the  diffi- 
cult of  crossing  the  Esta.  The  general  combina- 
tion required  that  river  to  be  passed  on  the  29di, 
at  which  time  the  right  wing,  continuing  its  march 
from  the  Tormes  without  halting,  could  have  been 
close  to  Zamora,  and  the  passage  of  the  Duero 
would  have  been  insured.  The  French  armies 
would  then  have  been  entirely  surprised  and  sepa- 
rated, and  some  of  theii  divisions  overtaken  and 
beaten.  They  were  indeed  still  ignorant  that  a 
whole  army  was  on  the  Esla,  but  the  opposite 
bank  of  that  river  was  watched  by  picquets  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  stream  was  full  and  rapid, 
the  banks  steep,  the  fords  hard  to  find,  difficult, 
and  deep,  with  stony  beds,  and  the  alarm  bad 
spread  from  the  Tormes  through  all  the  cantoo- 
ments. 

At  daybreak  on  the  31st  some  squadrons  of  hus- 
sars, with  infantry  holding  by  their  stirrups,  entered 
the  stream  at  the  ford  of  Almendra,  and  at  the  same 
time  Graham  approached  the  right  bank  with  all 
his  forces.  A  French  picquet  of  thirty  men  was 
surprised  in  the  village  of  Villa  Perdrices  by  the 
hussars,  the  pontoons  were  immediately  laid  down, 
and  the  columns  commenced  passing,  but  several 
men,  even  of  the  cavalry,  bad  been  drowned  at  the 
fords. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  while  the  rear  was  still  on 
the  Esla,  the  head  of  the  allies  entered  Zamora 
which  the  French  evacuated  after  destroying  the 
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bridge.   They  retired  upon  Toro,  and  the  next  day  °^f^■ 
haviDg  destroyed  the  bridge  there  also,  they  again  - 


the  village  of  Morales  by  the  hussar  brigade  under 
colonel  Grant.  Their  horsemen  immediatety  passed 
a  bridge  and  swamp  under  a  cannonade,  and  then 
facit^  about  in  two  lines,  gave  battle,  whereupon 
major  Roberts  with  the  tenth  regiment,  supported 
by  the  fifteenth,  broke  both  the  lines  wilb  one 
cbai^  and  pursued  them  for  two  miles,  and  they 
lost  above  two  hundred  men,  but  finally  rallied  on 
the  infantry  reserves. 

The  junction  of  the  allies'  wings  on  the  Duero 
was  now  secure,  for  that  river  was  fordable,  and 
Wellington  had  also,  in  anticipation  of  failure  on 
one  point,  made  arrangements  for  forming  a  boat 
bridge  below  the  confluence  of  the  Esla;  and  he 
could  also  throw  his  pontoons  without  difficulty  at 
Toro,  and  even  in  advance,  because  Julian  Sanchez 
had  surprised  a  cavalry  picquet  at  Castronuno  on 
the  left  bank,  and  driven  the  French  outposts  from 
the  fords  of  Polios.  But  the  enemy's  columns  were 
concentrating,  it  might  be  for  a  battle,  wherefore 
the  English  general  halted  the  3d  to  bring  the 
Grallicians  in  conjunction  on  his  left,  and  to  close 
up  his  own  rear  which  had  been  retarded  by  the 
difliculty  of  passing  the  Esfa.  The  two  divisions 
of  his  right  wing,  namely,  the  second  and  light 
division,  passed  the  Duero  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd,  the  artillery  and  bag^;age  by  a  ford,  the  in- 
fantry at  the  bridge  of  Toro,  which  was  ingeniously 
repaired  by  the  lieutenant  of  engineers  Pringle,  who 
dropped  ladders  at  each  side  of  the  broken  arch,  and 
then  laid  planks  from  one  to  the  other  just  above  the 
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^^   crater  level.     Thus  the  English  general  mastered 
the  line  of  the  Duero,  and  those  who  uDderataod 

janB.    war  may  say  whether  it  was  an  effort  worthy  of  the 
roan  and  his  arinj. 

Let  them  trace  all  the  combinations,  follow  the 
movement  of  Graham's  columns,  some  of  which 
marched  one  hundred  and  fifty,  some  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  the  wild 
districts  of  the  Tras  os  Monies.  Through  thoae 
regions,  held  to  be  nearly  impractict^le  even  for 
small  corps,  for^  thousand  men,  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  pontoons,  had  been  carried  and 
placed  as  if  by  a  supernatural  power  upon  the 
Esia,  before  the  enemy  knew  even  that  they  were 
in  movement!  Was  it  fortune  or  skill  that  pre- 
.  sided  ?  Not  fortune,  for  the  difficulties  were  sucb 
that  Graham  arrived  later  on  the  EsIa  than  Wel- 
lington intended,  and  yet  so  soon,  that  the  enemy 
could  make  no  advantage  of  the  delay.  For  had 
the  king  even  concentrated  his  troops  behind  the 
Eslaonthe31st,  the  Galliciana  would  still  have  been 
at  Benevente  and  reinforced  by  Penne  Villemur"! 
cavalry  which  had  marched  with  Graham's  corps, 
and  the  Asturians  would  have  been  at  Leon  on  die 
Upper  EsIa  which  was  fordable.  Then  the  final 
passage  of  that  river  could  have  been  effected  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same'  combinations  on  a  smaller 
scale,  because  the  king's  army  would  not  have 
been  numerous  enough  to  defend  the  Duero  against 
Hill,  the  Lower  Elsia  against  Wellington,  and  the 
Upper  EsIa  against  the  Spaniards  at  the  same  time 
Wellington  had  also,  as  we  have  seen,  prepared 
the  means  of  bringing  Hill's  corps  or  any  part  of 
it  over  the  Duero  below  the  confluence  of  the  EsIa, 
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and  all  these  combinationa,  these  surprising  exer-  *'^^- 
tions  had  been  made  merely  to  »uq  a  &ir  field  of  ■■ 
battle.  J>M. 

But  if  Napoleon's  instructions  had  been  ably 
worked  out  by  the  king  during  the  winter,  this 
great  movement  could  not  have  succeeded,  for  the 
insurrection  in  the  north  would  have  been  crushed 
in  time,  or  at  least  so  far  quelled,  that  sixty  thou- 
sand French  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and 
one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  would  have  been 
disposable,  and  such  a  force  held  in  an  offensive 
position  on  the  Tormes  would  probably  have  obliged 
Wellington  to  adopt  a  different  plan  of  campaign. 
If  concentrated  between  the  Duero  and  the  Esia 
it  would  have  baffled  him  on  that  river,  because 
operations  which  would  have  been  effectual  against 
thirty-five  thousand  infantry  would  have  been  pow- 
erless against  siz^  thousand.  Joseph  indeed  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  put  down  the  insurrection 
in  the  north,  that  be  could  not  feed  such  large  , 
armies,  that  a  thousand  obstacles  arose  on  every 
side  which  he  could  not  overcome,  in  fine  that  he 
could  not  execute  his  brother's  instructions.  They 
conld  have  been  executed  notwithstanding.  Acti- 
vity, the  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  would  have 
quelled  the  insurrection ;  and  for  the  feeding  of  the 
troops,  the  boundless  plains  called  the  "  llerrat 
de  Campos,"  where  the  armies  were  now  operating, 
were  covered  with  the  ripening  harvest ;  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  subsist  that  part  of  the  French 
army  not  engaged  in  the  northern  provinces  during 
the  winter.  Joseph  could  not  find  the  means 
though  Soult  told  him  they  were  at  hand,  because 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation  overpowered  him ; 
they  would  not  have  overpowered  Napoleon*  but 
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'xx^   the  differeoce  betwe«D  a  common  general  and  a 
~g;reat  captain  is  immense,   the  one  is  victorioos 


The  field  was  now  clear  for  the  shock  of  battle, 
but  the  forces  on  either  side  were  unequally 
matched.  Wellington  had  ninety  thousand  men, 
with  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  the  British  and 
Portuguese  present  with  the  colours,  were,  including 
Serjeants  and  drummers,  above  seventy  thousand 
sabres  and  bayonets ;  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
Spanish.  Besides  this  mass  there  were  the  irre- 
gulars on  the  wings,  Sanchez'  horsemen,  a  thou- 
sand strong,  on  the  right  beyond  the  Duero ;  Porlier, 
Barcena,  Salazar  and  Manzo  on  the  left  between 
the  Upper  Esia  and  the  Carion.  Saomil  had  moved 
upon  Avila,  the  Empectnado  was  hovering  about 
Leva].  Finally  the  reserve  of  Andalusia  had  crossed 
the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  30th,  and  numerous 
,  minor  bands  were  swarming  round  as  it  advmiced. 
On  the  other  hand  though  the  French  could  collect 
nine  or  ten  thousand  horsemen  and  one  hundred 
guns,  their  infantry  was  less  than  half  the  number 
of  the  allies,  being  only  thir^-five  thousand  strcmg 
exclusive  of  Leval.  Hence  the  way  to  victory  was 
open,  and  on  the  4th  Wellington  marched  forward 
with  a  conquering  violence. 

The  intrusive  monarch  was  in  no  conditioD  to 

stem  or  to  evade  a  torrent  of  war,  the  depth  and 

violence  of  which  he  was  even  now  ignorant  of, 

and  a  slight  sketch  of  his  previous  operations  will 

Fnuh     shew  that  all  his  dispositions  were  made  in  the 

M^"^-  dark  and  only  calculated  to  bring  him  into  trouble. 

»«e,'      Early  in  May  he  would  have  marched  the  army  of 

the  centre  to  the  Uppcc  Duero  when  LevaPB  reports 
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checked   Ae  moveiMtit      Od   the   Ifitb   of  thai  ooap. 

nontli  a  sj^  sent  lo  Bejar  by  D'Erloo,  bron^t ' 

intelligence  that  a  great  number  of  coontry  carts  ina.' 
bad  been  collected  there  and  at  Pbcentia»  to  follow 
the  tniops  in  a  march  upon  Tatarera,  b«t  after 
two  days  were  sent  back  to  their  villages;  that  fi% 
mules  had  been  purchased  at  Bejar  and  sent  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  that  about  the  same  time  Ae  first 
and  foQiih  divtsioBS  and  die  Gtennan  cavalry  had 
Booved  from  the  interior  towards  the  frontier,  saying 
&ey  were  going,  the  first  to  Zanuxs,  and  the  last 
to  Fsente  Guinaldo ;  that  many  troops  were  already 
gathered  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  under  Wellington  and 
Castanos ;  that  the  divisions  at  Coria  and  Placentta 
were  expected  there,  the  reserves  vi  Andalosia  were 
ia  movement,  and  die  pass  oi  Banos  which  had 
been  before  letzenched  and  brt^cn  up  was  now 
vepaired ;  that  the  English  st^diers  were  paid  their 
arvears,  and  every  body  said  a  grand  movement 
wooid  commoicc  on  the  12th.  All  this  was  ex- 
tiemely  accurate,  but  with  the  exceptiott  of  dw 
march  to  Zamora,  which  seemed  to  be  only  a  Uiikl, 
the  inilcHination  obtamed  indicated  the  principal 
movement  as  against  the  Tonnes,  and  threw  uvlig^ 
iipon  the  English  general's  real  design. 

Ob  the  othv  flank  Reille's  cavalry  snder  Boyct, 
having-  made  an  exploring  sweep  round  by  Astoiga, 
Ia  Baoeza'  and  Beneventa,  brought  intelligenec  that 
a  Gallician  expedition  was  embarking  for  Avevica, 
that  another  wa>  to  follow,  and  that  saveral  Ettglish 
divisioas  nvte  also  embarking  in  Portugal.  The 
2ad  of  May  a  report  from  the  same  quarter  gave 
notice  that  Salazar  and  Manzo  were  with  seven 
hundred  horsemen  en  the  Upper  Esla,  Aat  Porlier 
was  coroii^  from  the  Astorias  to  jnin  them  with 
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B^K   two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  Giron  with 
-  six  thousand  Gallicians  had  reached  Astorg^a ;  but 

iwM.  it  was  uncertain  if  Sylveira's  cavalry  would  come 
from  Braganza  to  connect  the  left  of  the  English 
with  the  Gallicians  as  it  had  done  the  year  before. 
Thus  on  the  24th  of  May  the  French  were  still 
eutirely  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  Graham's  move- 
ment,  and  although  it  was  known  the  26th  at  Val- 
ladolid.  that  Wellington  had  troops  in  the  country 
beyond  the  Esia,  it  was  not  considered  a  decisive 
movement  because  the  head-quartera  were  still  at 
Freneda.  However  on  the  29tb  Reille  united  his 
cavalry  at  Valderus,  passed  the  EsIa,  entered  Bene- 
vente  and  sent  patroles  towards  Tobara  and  Carva- 
jalea ;  from  their  reports  and  other  sources  he 
understood  the  whole  allied  army  was  on  the  Esla, 
and  as  his  detachments  were  closely  followed  by 
the  British  scouting  parties,  he  recrossed  the  Esla 
and  broke  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gronzalo,  leaving 
his  light  horsemen  to  watch  it.  But  the  delay  in 
the  passage  of  the  Esla,  after  Graham  had  reached 
Carvajales,  made  Reille  doubt  both  the  strength  of 
the  allies  and  their  inclination  to  cross  that  river. 
He  espected  the  main  attack  on  the  Tormes,  and 
proposed  in  conjunction  with  Daricau's  iafaotry, 
and  Digeon's  dragoons,  then  at  Toro  and  Zanuna, 
to  defend  the  Duero  and  the  Lower  Esla,  leaving 
the  Gallicians,  whose  force  he  despised,  to  pass 
the  Upper  Esla  at  their  peril. 

D'Armagnac's  division  was  now  at  Rio  Seco,  and 
Maucune's  division,  which  had  been  spread  along 
the  road  to  Buigos,  was  ordered  to  concentrate  at 
Palracia  on  the  Carion,  but  meanwhile  Giazan  on 
the  other  flank  of  the  French  piosition  was  equally 
deceived  by  the  movements  of  the  English  general. 
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The  7th  of  May  he  heard  from  the  Tormes  that  the    chap. 

allies'  preparations  indicated  a  movement  towards ' 

that  river.  Leval  wrote  from  Madrid  that  he  had  Jum.' 
abandoned  Toledo  because  fifteen  thousand  English 
and  ten  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  advance  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  that  rations  had  been  ordered 
at  Escalona  for  Long's  English  cavalry,  and  that 
magazines  were  formed  at  Bejar.  At  the  same 
time  from  a  third  quarter  came  news  that  three 
divisions  would  pass  the  Duero  to  join  the  Galli- 
cians  and  march  upon  Valladolid. 

Gazan  rightly  judging  that  the  m^azines  at 
Bejar  were  to  supply  Hill  and  the  Spaniards,  in 
their  movement  to  join  Wellington,  expected  at 
first  that  the  whole  would  operate  by  the  Esla, 
but  on  the  14th  fresh  reports  changed  this  opinion; 
he  then  judged  Hill  would  advance  by  the  Puente 
Congosto  upon  Avita,  to  cut  Leval  off  from  the 
army,  while  Wellington  attacked  Salamanca.  On 
the  24th  however  his  doubts  vanished.  VtUatte 
told  bim  that  Wellington  was  over  the  Agueda, 
Graham  over  the  Lower  Douro,  and  at  the  same 
time  Daricau,  writing  from  Zamora,  told  him  that 
Graham's  cavalry  had  already  reached  Alcanizas, 
(mly  one  march  from  the  Elsla.  Conroux  was  in- 
stantly directed  to  march  from  Avila  to  Arevalo, 
Tilly  to  move  with  the  cavalry  of  the  array  of  the 
south,  from  Madrigal  towards  the  Trabancos,  Da> 
ricau  to  send  a  brigade  to  Toro,  and  Leva!  to  come 
over  the  Guadarama  pass  and  join  D'Erlon  at 
Segovia. 

On  the  26th,  Gazan  thinking  Wellington  slow  and 

crediting  a  report  that  he  was  sick  and  travelling 

in  a  carriage,  relapsed  into  doubt.     He  now  judged 

the  passage  of  the  Agueda  a  feint,  thought  the  allies' 
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*^^  (^rationa  would  he  in  masa  towards  the  Eala,  and 
— -,  — ■  wa«  positively  assured  by  his  emissaries  that 
JiuM.  Hill  would  niove  by  the  Puente  Congosto  c^nst 
Segovia.  However  on  the  27th  he  heard  of  the 
passage  of  the  Tonnes  and  of  Villatte's  retreat, 
whereuptm  evacuating  Arevalo  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters dX  Roeda,  and  directed  Cooroux  who  was 
marching  upon  Arevalo,  and  so  hastily  that  he 
left  a  moveable  column  behind  him  on  the  Upper 
Tormes,  to  come  to  the  TVabancos. 

Gazan  at  6rst  designed  to  take  post  behind  that 
river  but  there  was  no  good  position  there,  and  the 
28th  he  rallied  Ooaroux's,  Key's,  and  Villatte's  ia- 
fanti^  and  Tilly's  cavalry  behind  the  Zapardiel. 
Daricau's  division  was  meanwhile  concentrated  at 
Topo,  and  Digeon's  at  Zaioora ;  a  bridge-head  was 
commenced  at  Tordesillas,  which  was  tbe  point  of 
retreat,  and  guards  were  placed  al  Polios  where  the 
fords  of  tbe  Duero  were  very  low  though  as  yet  im- 
practicable. These  movements  were  made  in  tran- 
quillity, for  Hill  had  no  desire  by  driving  the  French 
over  the  Duero  to.  increase  the  number  uf  their 
troops  on  the  Esla.  However  on  the  30lh  Gaian, 
hearing  ^at  Hill  was  advancing  and  that  the  troops 
on  the  Esla  were  likely  to  attempt  the  passage  of  that 
river,  crossed  die  Duero  in  the  night  and  took  post 
at  Tordesillas,  intending  to  concentrate  the  whc^e 
array  of  the  south  on  the  right  of  that  river ;  but 
Leval,  though  he  had  quitted  Madrid  on  the  27tfa, 
was  not  yet  arrived  and  a  lai^  artiUery  conv<^t 
the  ministers  and  Spanish  families,  and  the  pictures 
from  the  palace  of  Madrid  were  likewise  on  the 
road  from  that  captal  by  the  S^ovia  passes. 

At  this  time  the  army  of  Portugal  and  D'Armag- 
nac's  division  was  extended  from  the  Esla  to  the 
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Carion,  the  king's  guards  ware  at  Valladotid,  and  c^**"- 

D'Erlon  was  in  march  to  the  Puente  Duero,  from  — — 

Segovia  and  Sepulveda,  yet  alowly  and  apparently  t*^ 
not  aware  of  the  crisis.  Meanwhile  the  passage 
of  the  Esla  had  been  effected,  and  hence  if  that 
river  had  been  crossed  at  the  time  fore^oalcatated 
by  Wellington,  and  a  rapid  push  made  upon  Pla- 
cenda  and  Valladotid,  while  Hiil  marched  npon 
Rueda,  the  whole  French  army  might  hare  been 
caught  in  what  Napoleon  calls  "  JiagranU  delkto"" 
and  destroyed.  And  even  now  it  would  deem  that 
WeiliagtOD  could  have  profited  more  by  marching, 
than  by  halting  at  Toro  on  the  3d,  for  though 
Leval's  tttraps  and  part  of  the  army  of  the  centre 
were  then  between  the  Puente  Duero  and  Vallo- 
dolid,  D'ErloD  had  left  a  large  division  at  Tudela 
de  Duero  to  protect  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  from 
Madrid,  which  had  not  yet  crossed  tlie  Duero ; 
another  great  conroy  was  still  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  lower  Pisuerga,  and  the  pares  of  the  armies  of 
Portugal  and  of  the  south  were  waiting  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  until  the  first  convoy  htid 
passed  over  the  Cariou.  Nevertheless  it  was  pru- 
dent to  gather  well  to  a  head  Brst,  and  the  general 
combinations  had  been  so  profoundly  made  that  the 
evil  day  for  the  French  was  only  deferred. 

On  the  SOtb  Joseph's  design  was  to  oppose  Wel- 
lington's principal  force  with  the  army  of  the  south, 
while  the  army  of  the  centre  held  the  rest  in 
check,  the  army  of  Portugal  to  aid  either  as  the  case 
might  be ;  and  such  was  his  infatuation  as  to  his 
real  position,  that  even  now,  from  the  Duero,  he  was 
pressing  upon  his  brother  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  Spanish  administration  hr  the  pro- 
vinces behind  the  Ebro,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
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800K    insurrection,  and  for  the  rendering  of  the  army  of 

the  north  disposable.     He  even  demanded  an  order 

lone,  from  the  emperor  to  draw  Clauzel's  troops  away 
from  the  Ebro,  that  he  might  drive  the  allies  back 
to  the  Coa,  and  take  the  long-urged  offensive  posi- 
tion towards  Portugal,  Napoleon  being  then  at 
Dresden  and  Wellington  on  the  Duero  ! 

On  the  2d  when  the  allies  had  passed  the  Esla, 
the  king,  who  expected  them  at  Tore  the  1st, 
became  disturbed  to  find  his  front  unmolested,  and 
concluded,  as  he  had  received  no  letter  from  Reille, 
that  Wellington  had  cut  his  communication,  turned 
his  right,  and  was  marching  towards  the  Canon. 
His  alarm  was  considerable  and  with  reason,  but  in 
the  evening  of  the  2d  he  heard  from  Reille,  who 
had  retired  unmolested  to  Rio  Seco  and  there  rallied 
D'Armagnac's  troops,  but  Maucune's  division  was 
still  in  march  from  different  parts  to  concentrate  at 
Palencia.  The  halt  of  the  3d  was  therefore  to  the 
profit  of  the  French,  for  during  that  time  they 
received  the  Madrid  convoy  and  insured  the  con- 
centration of  all  their  troops,  recovering  even  Con- 
roux's  moveable  column  which  joined  Leval  near 
Olmedo.  They  also  destroyed  the  bridges  of  Tu- 
dela  and  Puente  Duero  on  the  Duero,  and  that  of 
Simancas  and  Cabe^on  on  the  Pisuerga,  and  they 
passed  their  convoys  over  the  Carion,  directing 
them,  under  escort  of  Casa  Palacios'  Spanish  divi- 
sion, upon  Burgos. 

The  army  of  the  south  now  moved  upon  Torre- 
lobaton  and  Penafior,  the  army  of  the  centre  upon 
Duenas,  the  army  of  Portugal  upon  Palencia;  and 
the  spirits  of  all  were  raised  by  iatelligence  of  the 
emperor's  victory  at  Lutzen,  and  by  a  report  that 
the  Toulon  fleet  bad  made  a  successful  descent  on 
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Sicily.    It  would  appear  that  Napoleon  certalnlj   '^.'^ 

contemplated  an  attack  upon  that  island,  and  lord ■ 

William  Bentiock  thought  it  would  be  successful,    t<mi. 
but  it  was  prevented  by  Murat's  discontent,  who 
instead  of  attacking  fell  off  from  Napoleon  and 
opened  a  oegociatioa  with  the  British. 

The  4tb  Wellington  moved  iu  advance,  his 
bridge  of  communication  was  established  at  Polios, 
-and  considerable  stores  of  ammunition  were  formed 
at  Valladolid ;  some  had  also  been  taken  at  Zamora, 
and  the  cavalry  flankers  captured  large  magazines 
of  grain  at  Arevalo.  Towards  the  Carion  the 
allies  marched  rapidly  by  parallel  roads,  and  in 
(^impact  order,  the  Gallicians  on  the  extreme  left, 
Morillo  and  Julian  Sanchez  on  the  extreme  right, 
and  the  English  general  expected  the  enemy  would 
make  a  stand  behind  that  river,  but  the  report  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  hasty  movement  of  the  French 
columns  soon  convinced  him  that  they  were  in  full 
retreat  for  Burgos.  On  the  6th  all  the  French 
armies  were  over  the  Carion,  Reille  had  even 
reached  Palencia  on  the  4tfa  and  there  rallied 
Maucuue's  division,  and  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry 
which  had  been  employed  on  the  communications. 

Although  the  king's  force  was  now  about  &fty-&ve 
thousand  fighting  men,  exclusive  of  his  Spanish  di- 
vision, which  was  escorting  the  convoys  and  bag- 
gage, he  did  not  judge  the  Carion  a  good  position 
and  retired  behind  the  upper  Pisuerga,  desiring  if 
possible  to  give  battle  there.  He  sent  Jourdan  to 
examine  the  state  of  Burgos  castle,  and  expedited 
fresh  letters,  for  he  had  already  written  from  Valla' 
dolid  on  the  27th  and  30th  of  May,  to  Foy,  Sarrut, 
and  Clauze),  calling  them  towards  the  plains  of 
Burgos ;  and  others   to  Suchet  directing  him  to 
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'o^   match  immediiUely  upon  Zaragoza  and  hoping  he 

• was  already  oo  hi»  way  there ;  but  Suchet  was  then 

^•B*.  engaged  in  Catalonia,  Clauzel'a  troops  were  on  the 
borders  of  Aragoa,  Foy  and  Paloinbinrs  Italians 
were  oa  the  coast  of  Guipuscoa,  uid  Sarmt'a 
division  was  pursuiog  Looga  in  the  Montana. 

Jos^h  was  still  unacquainted  with  his  eneiny. 
Utg^r  than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  be  did  not 
estimate  the  allied  forces,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
fighting  them  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Burgos.  But 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  before 
and  around  him.  For  all  the  Partidas  of  the  Asturias 
and  the  MontaJla  were  drawing  together  on  his 
right,  Julian  Sanchez  and  the  Partidas  of  Castile 
were  closing  on  his  left,  and  Abi^al  with  the 
reserve  and  Frere's  cavalry  had  already  passed  the 
Gredos  mountains  and  were  in  full  march  for  Valla- 
dolid.  Nevertheless  the  king  was  sanguine  of 
success  if  he  could  rally  Clauzel's  and  Foy's  divi- 
sions in  time,  and  bis  despatches  to  the  former  were 
frequent  and  urgent.  Come  with  the  infantry  of 
the  army  of  Portugal !  Come  with  the  army  of 
the  nortii  and  we  shall  drive  the  allies  over  the 
Duero !  Such  was  his  cry  to  Clauzel,  and  again  he 
urged  bis  political  schemes  upon  his  brother;  but 
he  was  not  a  statesman  to  advise  Napoleon  nor  a 
general  to  contend  with  Wellington,  bis  was  not 
the  military  genius,  nor  were  his  the  arrangerooits 
that  could  recover  the  initiatory  movement  at  such 
a  crisis  and  ^^ainst  such  an  adversary. 

While  the  king  was  on  the  Pisuo^  he  received 
Jourdan's  report.  The  castle  of  Burgos  was  un- 
tenable, there  were,  no  magazines  of  provisions, 
the  new  works  were  quite  u^6^tshed,  and  they 
commanded  the  old  which  were  unable  to  hold 
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out  a  dty ;   of  Clauzel's  and  Foy's  divisions  no-   «»*?• 

tbiog  had  been  heard.     It  was  resolved  to  retire 

behind  the  Ebro.  All  the  French  outposts  in  the  Jbim.' 
Bureba  and  MontMa  were  imiDediately  withdrawn, 
tmd  the  great  d^p6t  of  Bui^os  was  evacuated  upon 
Vittoria,  which  was  thns  encumbered  with  the  ar- 
tillery depots  of  Madrid,  of  Valladolid,  and  of 
Burgos,  and  with  the  baggage  and  stores  of  so 
many  armies  and  so  many  fugitive  families ;  and 
at  this  moment  also  arrived  from  France  a  convoy 
(^  treasure  which  had  long  waited  for  escort  at 
Baytxme. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  war  flowed  onwards  with 
terrible  power.  The  allies  had  crossed  the  Carion 
on  the  7th,  and  Joseph  quitting  Torquemada  had 
retired  by  the  high  road  to  Burgos  with  his  left 
wing  composed  of  the  army  of  the  south  and 
centre,  while  Reille  with  that  of  Portugal  forming 
the  right  wing  moved  by  Castro  Xerex.  But  Wel- 
lington following  bard,  and  conducting  bis  opera- 
tions continually  on  the  same  principle,  pushed  his 
left  wing  and  the  Oallicians  along  bye-roada,  and 
passed  the  upper  Pisuerga  on  the  8tb,  9th,  and 
lOth,  Having  thus  turned  the  line  of  the  Pisaerga 
entirely,  and  outflanked  Reille,  he  mode  a  short 
journey  the  11th  and  halted  the  I2th  with  his  left 
wing,  for  be  bad  outmarched  his  supplies,  and 
bad  to  arrange  the  farther  feeding  of  his  troops  in 
a  country  wide  of  his  line  of  communication. 
Nevertheless  he  pushed  his  right  wing  under 
general  Hill  along  the  main  road  to  Burgos,  re- 
solved to  make  the  French  yield  the  castle  or  fight 
for  the  possession,  and  meanwhile  Julian  Sanchez 
acting  beyond  the  Arlanzan  cut  off  small  posts 
and  straggling  detachments. 
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BOOK       Reille  had  regained  the  great  road  to  Bui^ros  <» 

the  9th,  and  was  strongly  posted  behind  the  Hor- 

joM.  maza  stream,  his  right  near  Hormillas,  his  left  on 
the  Arlanzan,  barring  the  way  to  Burgos ;  the  other 
two  armies  were  in  reserve  behind  Estepar,  and  in 
this  situation  they  had  remained  ibr  &ree  days  and 
were  again  cheered  by  intelligence  of  Napoleon's 
victory  at  Bantzen  and  the  consequent  armistice. 
But  on  the  12th  Wellington's  columns  came  np 
and  the  light  division  preceded  by  Grant's  hussars 
and  Ponsonhy's  dragoons,  immediately  turned  the 
French  right,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops  attacked 
the  whole  range  of  heights  from  Hormillas  to 
Estepar.  Reille,  whose  object  was  to  make  the 
allies  shew  their  force,  seeing  their  horsemen  in 
rear  of  his  right  flank  while  his  front  was  so 
strongly  menaced,  made  for  the  bridge  of  Bantel 
on  the  Arlanzan;  then  Gardiner's  horse-artillery 
raked  his  columns,  and  captain  Milles  of  the  .four- 
teenth dragoons  charging,  took  some  prisoners  and 
one  of  his  guns  which  had  been  disabled.  Meanwhile 
the. right  of  the  allies  pressing  forward  towards  the 
bridge  of  Baniel  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat, 
but  the  French  repelled  the  minor  attacks  with  the 
utmost  firmness,  bore  the  fire  of  the  artillery  with- 
out shrinking,  and  evading  the  serious  attacks  by 
their  rapid  yet  orderly  movement,  finally  passed 
the  river  with  a  loss  of  only  thirty  men  killed  and 
a  few  taken. 

The  three  French  armies  being  now  covered  by  the 

Urbel  and  Arlanzan  rivers,  which  were  swelled  by 

the  rain,  could  not  be  easily  attacked,  and  the  stores 

*"  Bui^os  were  removed ;  but  in  the  night  Joseph 

Q  retreated  along  tfae  high  road  by  Briviesca 

ancorbo,  into  which  place  he  threw  a  garrison 
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of  six  hundred  men.    Tbe  castle  of  Burgos  was  pre-  chap- 

pared  also  for  destruction,  and  whether  from  hurry, 

or  negligence,  or  want  of  skill,  the  mines  exploded  Jwk^ 
outwards,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  a  column 
of  infantry  was  defiling  under  the  castle.  Several 
streets  were  laid  in  ruins,  thousands  of  shells  and 
other  combustibles  which  had  been  left  in  the  place 
were  ignited  and  driven  upwards  with  a  horrible 
crash,  the  hills  rocked  above  the  devoted  column, 
and  a  shower  of  iron,  timber,  and  stony  fragments 
falling  on  it,  in  an  instant  destroyed  more  than  three 
hundred  men !  Fewer  deaths  might  have  sufficed 
to  determine  the  crisis  of  a  great  battle ! 

But  such  an  art  is  war !  So  fearful  is  tbe  con- 
sequence of  error,  so  terrible  tbe  responsibility  of 
a  general.  Strongly  and  wisely  did  Napoleon  speak 
when  he  told  Joseph,  that  if  he  would  commaud, 
he  must  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  business, 
labouring  day  and  night,  thinking  of  nothing  else. 
Here  was  a  noble  army  driven  like  sheep  before 
prowling  wolves,  yet  in  every  action  the  inferior 
generals  bad  been  prompt  and  skilful,  tbe  soldiers 
brave,  ready  and  daring,  firm  and  obedient  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  of  battle.  Infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry,  all  were  excellent  and  nu- 
merous, and  tbe  country  strong  and  favourable  for 
defence ;  bat  that  soul  of  armies,  tbe  mind  of  a 
great  commander  was  wanting,  and  the  Esla,  the 
Tormes,  tfae  Duero,  the  Carion,  the  Pisuerga,  tbe 
Arlanzan,  seemed  to  be  dried  up,  the  rocks,  the 
mountains,  the  deep  ravines  to  be  levelled.  Clau- 
zel's  strong  positions,  Dubreton's  thundering  castle, 
had  disappeared  like  a  dream,  and  sixty  thousand 
veteran  soldiers  though  witling  to  fight  at  every 
step,  were  hurried   with  all  the  tumult  and  con- 
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BOOK    faston  of  defeat  across  the  Bbro.     Nor  was  that 

barrier  found  of  more  avail  to  mitigate  the  rushing 

joM.    violence  of  their  formidable  enemy. 

Joseph  having  possession  of  the  impregnable 
locks,  and  the  defile  and  forts  of  Pancorfao,  now 
thought  he  could  safely  await  for  his  reinforce- 
ments, and  extended  his  wings  for  the  sake  of 
subsistence.  On  the  16th  D'Erlon  marched  to  Aro 
on  the  le%  leaving  small  posts  of  communication 
between  that  place  and  Miranda,  and  sending  de- 
tachments towards  Domingo  Cal^ada  to  watch  the 
road  leading  from  Burgos  to  Logrouo.  Gazan 
remained  in  the  centre  with  a  strong  advanced 
guard  beyond  Pancorbo,  for  as  the  king's  hope 
was  to  retake  the  offensive,  he  retained  the  power 
of  issuing  beyond  the  defiles,  and  his  scouting 
parties  were  pushed  forward  towards  Briviesca  io 
front,  to  Zerezo  on  the  left  and  to  Poya  do  Sal  on 
the  right  The  rest  of  the  army  of  the  south  was 
cantoned  by  divisions  as  far  as  Arminion  behind 
the  Ebro,  and  Reille,  who  had  occupied  Busto 
marched  to  Espejo,  also  behind  the  Ebro  and  on 
the  great  road  to  Bilbao.  There  being  joined  by 
Sorrut's  division  from  Orduna  he  took  post,  placing 
Maucune  at  Frias,  Sarrut  at  Osma,  and  La  Mar- 
tiniere  at  Espejo ;  guarding  also  the  Puente  Lara, 
and  sending  strong  scouting  parties  towards  Me- 
dina de  Pomar  and  Villarcayo  on  one  side  and 
towards  Ordnna  on  the  other. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress,  all  the 

encumbrances  of  the  armies  were  assembled  in  the 

basin  of  Vittoria,  and  many  small  garristms  of  the 

army  of  the  nbrth  came  in;  for  Clauzel  having 

*ved  the  king's  first  letter  on  the  15th  of  June 

topped  the  pursuit  of  Mioa,  and  proceeded 
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to  gather  up  hia  scattered  columns,  intending  to   ohap. 

move  by  the  way  of  Logro&o  to  the  Ebro.     He — 

had  with  him  Taupin's  and  Barfoout's  divisions  of  Ym. 
the  army  of  Portugal,  but  after  providing  few  his 
garrisons,  only  five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of 
the  north  were  disposable,  so  that  he  could  not 
bring  more  than  fourteen  thousand  men  to  aid 
the  king;  nevertheless  the  latter  coi^dent  in  the 
strength  of  his  front  was  still  buoyant  with  the  hope 
of  assembling  an  army  powerful  enough  to  retake  the 
ofiensive.     His  dream  was  short-lived. 

The  13th,  while  the  echoes  of  the  explosion  at 
fiu^oa  were  still  ringing  in  the  hills,  Wellington's 
whole  army  was  in  motion  by  its  left  towards  die 
country  about  the  sources  of  the  Ebro.  The  Gal- 
licians  moved  from  Aguilar  de  Campo  high  up  oa 
the  Pisuerga,  Graham  with  the  British  kit  wing 
moved  from  Villa  Diego,  and  in  one  march 
reaching  the  river,  passed  it  on  the  14th  at  the 
bridges  of  Rocamunde  and  Sao  Martin,  The 
ceatre  of  tiie  army  followed  on  the  15tb,  and  the 
same  day  the  right  wing  under  Hill  nuu-ched 
through  the  Bureba  and  crossed  at  the  Puente 
AreoBfi.  This  general  movement  was  masked  by 
the  cavalry  and  by  the  Spanish  iiregulara  who  in- 
fested the  rear  of  the  French  on  the  roads  to  Brt< 
viesca  and  Domingo  Cal^ada,  and  the  allies  being 
thus  suddenly  placed  between  the  sources  of  the 
Ebro  and  the  great  mountains  of  Reynosa,  cut 
the  French  entirely  off  from  the  sea-coast  All  the 
ports  except  Santona  and  Bilbao,  were  immediately 
evacuated  by  the  enemy ;  Santona  was  invested  by 
Mendizabel,  Porlier,  Barcena,  and  CampiUo^  and 
the  English  veaseU  entered  Sant  Andeco,  where  a 
depot  and  hospital  station  wi^  established,  because 
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^K    the  royal  road  from  thence  through  Rejmosa  to 

Burgos  furnished   a  free  communication  with  the 

joiw!  army.  This  single  blow  severed  the  connectioD 
of  the  English  force  with  Portugal.  Tliat  country 
was  cast  oflf  by  the  army  as  a  heavy  tender  is  cast 
from  its  towing  rope,  and  all  the  British  military 
establishments  were  broken  up  and  transferred  by 
sea  to  the  coast  of  Biscay. 

The  English  general  had  now  his  choice  of  two 
modes  of  action.  The  one  to  march  bodily  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy 
wherever  be  could  meet  with  them ;  the  other  to 
advance,  stilt  turning  the  king's  right,  and  by 
entering  Guipuscoa,  to  place  the  army  on  the  great 
communication  with  France,  while  the  fleet  keep- 
ing pace  with  this  movement  furnished  fresh  depots 
at  Bilbao  and  other  ports.  The  first  plan  was  a 
delicate  and  uncertain  operation,  because  of  the 
many  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles  which  were  to 
be  passed,  but  the  second  which  could  scarcely  be 
contravened,  was  secure  even  if  the  first  should 
fail ;  both  were  compatible  to  a  certain  point, 
inasmuch  as  to  gain  the  great  road  leading  from 
Burgos  by  Orduna  to  Bilbao,  was  a  good  step  for 
either,  and  failing  in  that  the  road  leading  by  Val- 
maceda  to  Bilbao  was  still  in  reserve.  Wherefore 
with  an  eagle's  sweep  Wellington  brought  his  left 
wing  round,  and  pouring  his  numerous  columns 
through  all  the  tleep  narrow  valleys  and  rugged 
defiles  descended  towards  the  great  road  of  Bilbao 
between  Frias  and  Orduna.  At  Modina  de  Pomar 
a  central  point,  he  left  the.  sixth  division  to  guard 
his  stores  and  supplies,  but  the  march  of  the  other 
divisions  was  unmitigated ;  neither  the  winter 
gullies  DOr  the  ravines,  nor  the  precipitate  passes 
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amongst  the  rocks,  retarded  the  march  even  of  the  chap. 

artillery ;  where  horses  could  not  draw  men  hauled, ■ 

and  when  the  wheels  would  not  roll  the  guns  were  Ju^ 
let  down  or  liH^d  up  with  ropes ;  and  strongly  did 
the  rough  veteran  infantry  work  their  way  through 
those  wild  but  beautiful  regions ;  six  days  they 
toiled  unceasingly ;  on  the  seventh,  swelled  by  the 
junction  of  Longa's  division  and  all  the  smaller 
bands  which  came  trickling  from  the  mountains, 
they  burst  like  n^ng  streams  from  every  defile, 
and  went  foaming  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria. 

During    this    time    many    reports    reached  theo<«>«ni 
French,  some  absurdly  exaggerated,  as  that  Wei- >><"'■  c«- 
lington  had  one  hundred  aud  ninety  thousand  men,  i'-t-, 
but  all  indicating  more  or  less  distinctly  the  true 
line  and  direction  of  his  march.     As  early  as  theH*nbd 
15th  Jourdan  had  warned  Joseph  that  the  allies  <»rr«p<>a- 
would  probably  turn  bis  right,  and  as  the  reports  hss.' 
of  Maucune's  scouts  told  of  the  presence  of  Eng- 
lish troops,  that  day,  on  the  side  of  Puente  Arenas, 
he  pressed  the  king  to  send  the  army  of  Portugal  to 
Valmaceda,  and  to  close  the  other  armies  towards 
the  same  quarter.  Joseph  yielded  so  far,  that  Reille 
was  ordered  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Osma  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
Valmaceda  by  Orduna,  if  it  was  still  possible;  if 
not  he  was  to  descend  rapidly  from  Lodio  upon 
Bilbao,  and  to  rally  Foy's  division  and  the  garrisons 
of  Biscay  upon  the  army  of   Portugal.      At  the 
same  time  Gazan  was  directed  to  send  a  division 
of  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons  from  the 
army  of  the  south,  to  relieve   Reille's  troops  at 
Puente  Lara  and  Espejo,  but  no  general  and  de- 
cided dispositions  were  made. 

Reille   immediately  ordered  Maucune  to  quit 
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■^K   Friag,  and  join  bim  at  Oana  with  his  division,  yet 
— - —  having  some  fears  for  his  safety  gave  him  the  choke 
juM.    of  coming  by  the  direct  road  across  the  hiU8>  m 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  Puente  Lara.     Maucune 
started  ]ate  in  the  night  of  the  17tb  by  &e  direct 
road,    and   when   Reille  himself   reached   Osma, 
with  ha.  Martiniere's  and  Sarrut's  divisions,  oa  ^ 
momiag  of  the  1 6th,  be  found  a  str<Hig  EngUsb 
column  issuing  from  the  defiles  in  his  front,  and 
the  head  of  it  was  already  at  Barbarena  in  pos- 
session of  the   high  road  to  Ordona.    Thi«  was 
general  Graham  with  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  di- 
visions, and  a  considerate  body  of  cavalry.     The 
French  general  who  had  about  eight  thousand  in&B- 
try  and  fourteen  guna,  at  first  made  a  demonstration 
with  Sarnit'B  division  in  the  view  of  forcing  the  Bri- 
?o^^  of  ^^^  ^  ^^^*  ^^*'  whole  force,  and  a  sharp  skirraish 
|J;^°'and  heavy  canntmade  ensued,  wherein  66y  mm 
B^^    fell  on  the  side  c^  the  allies,  above  a  bwdred  on 
"SB.      (ij^  ^  tjjg  enemy.     But  at  half  part  two  o'clock, 
Maucune  had  not  arrived,  and  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  left  of  the  French,  the  sound  of  abattle 
arose  which  aeemed  to  advance  aloiig  the  valle}( 
of  Boveda  into  the  rear  of  Osma  ,*    Reille,  sua* 
peetiog    what   had    h^pened,    instantly    retired 
fighting,  towards  Espejo,  where  tbtf  mouths  of  the 
valleys  opened  on  each  other,  and  from- that  of 
Boveda,  and  the  hills  on  the  loft,  Maucnae's  troops 
rushed   forth  begrimed   with    dual   and   powder, 
hreathlesi,  and  broken  into  confused  masses. 

That  general,  proverbially  darii^,  marched 
over  the  Ara^a  ridge  instead  of  going  by  the 
Poente  Lava,  and  his  leading  brigade^  after  clearing 
the  defiles,  had  halted  on  the  hank  of  a  rivulet 
near  the  vUlf^  of  San  MiUao  in  the  valley  of 
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Bnveda.  !□  this  situatioD,  withont  plantiog  picquets,  '^^f,^- 
they  were  waiting  for  their  other  brigade  and  — ■--. — 
tlie  baggage,  when  suddenly  the  light  division  Jaa*'. 
which  had  been  moving  by  a  line  parallel  with 
Graham's  march,  appeared  on  some  rising  ground 
in  their  front ;  the  surprise  was  equal  on  both  sides, 
bnt  the  British  riflemen  instantly  dashed  down  thehill 
with  loud  cries  and  a  bickering  (ire,  the  fif^-second 
followed  in  support,  and  the  French  retreated  fight- 
ing as  tbey  best  could.  The  rest  of  the  English 
regiments  having  remained  in  reserve,  were  watching 
this  combat  and  thinking  all  their  enemies  were  be- 
fore them,  when  the  second  French  brigade,  followed 
by  the  baggage,  came  hastily  out  from  a  narrow 
cleft  in  some  perpendicular  rocks  on  the  right  hand. 
A  very  confused  action  now  commenced,  for  the 
reserve  scrambled  over  some  rough  intervening 
ground  to  attack  this  new  enemy,  and  the  French 
to  avoid  them  made  for  a  bill  a  little  way  in  their 
front,  whereupon  the  fifty-second,  whose  rear 
was  thus  menaced,  wheeled  round  and  running  at 
full  speed  up  the  bill  met  them  on  the  summit. 
However,  the  French  soldiers  without  losing  their 
presence  of  mind  threw  ofi"  their  packs,  and  half 
flying,  half  fighting,  escaped  along  the  side  of  the 
mountains  towards  Miranda,  while  the  first  bri- 
gade still  retreating  on  the  road  towards  Espejo 
were  pursued  by  the  riflemen.  Meanwhile  the 
sumpter  animals  being  aflrigbted,  run  wildly  about 
the  rocks  with  a  wonderful  clamour,  and  though  the 
escort  huddled  together  fought  desperately,  all  the 
baggage  became  tbe  spoil  of  the  victors,  and  four 
hundred  of  the  French  fell  or  were  taken ;  the 
rest,  thanks  to  their  unyielding  resolution  and 
activity,  escaped,  though  pursued  through  the 
^'"■■■'-  2^^     ..Google 
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'xx*^   mountains  by  some  Spanish  irregulars,  and  Reille 

being  still  pressed  by  Graham  then  retreated  behind 

Imam'.    Salinas  de  Afiara. 

A  knowledge  of  these  events  reached  the  king 
that  night,  yet  neither  Reille  nor  the  few  prisoners 
he  had  made  could  account  for  more  than  six 
Anglo-Portuguese  divisions  at  the  defiles ;  hence  as 
no  troops  had  been  felt  on  the  great  road  from 
Burgos,  it  was  judged  that  Hill  was  marching  with 
the  others  by  Valmaceda  into  Guipuscoa,  to  me- 
nace the  great  communication  with  France.  How< 
ever  it  was  clear  that  six  divisions  were  concen- 
trated on.  the  right  and  rear  of  the  French  armies, 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  extricating  the  latter 
from  its  critical  situation;  wherefore  Gazan  and 
D'Erlon  marched  in  the  night  to  unite  at  Armiuon, 
a  central  point  behind  the  Zadora  river,  up  the  left 
bank  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  file  in  order  to 
gain  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  But  the  latter  could  only 
be  entered,  at  that  side,  through  the  pass  of  Puebla  de 
Arganzan  which  was  two  miles  long,  and  so  narrow 
aa  scarcely  to  furnish  room  for  the  great  road ;  Reille 
therefore,  to  cover  this  dangerous  movement,  fell 
back  during  the  night  to  Subijana  Morillas,  on  the 
Bayas  river.  His  orders  were  to  dispute  the 
ground  vigorously,  for  by  that  route  Wellington 
could  enter  the  basin  before  Gazan,  and  D'Erlon 
could  thread  the  pass  of  Puebla;  be  could  also 
send  a  corps  from  Frias  to  attack  their  rear  on  the 
Miranda  side,  while  they  were  eng^ed  in  the 
defile.  One  of  these  things  by  all  means  he 
should  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  but  the 
troops  had  made  very  long  marches  on  the  18th, 
and  it  was  dark  before  the  fourth  division  bad 
reached  Espejo.     D'Erlon   and  Gazau,  therefore, 
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united  at  Arminoa  without    difficulty   about  ten   chap. 

o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  and  imrae-  • 

diately  commenced  the  passage  of  the  defile  of    J<mg'. 
Puebla,  and  the  head  of  their  column  appeared  on 
the  other  side  at  the  moment  when  Wellington  was 
driving  Reille  back  upon  the  Zadora. 

The  allies  had  reached  Bayas  before  mid-day  of 
the  19th,  and  if  they  could  have  forced  the  pas- 
sage at  once,  the  armies  of  the  centre  and  of  the 
south  would  have  been  cut  oflF  from  Vittoria  and 
destroyed ;  but  the  army  of  Portugal  was  strongly 
posted,  the  front  covered  by  the  river,  the  right  by 
the  village  of  Subijana  de  Moriltas,  which  was 
occupied  as  a  bridge-head,  and  the  left  secured  by 
some  very  rug^d  heights  opposite  the  village  of 
Pobes.  This  position  was  turned  by  the  light 
division  while  the  fourth  division  attacked  it  in 
front,  and  after  a  skirmish  in  which  about  eighty 
of  the  French  fell,  Reille  was  forced  over  the 
Zadora ;  but  the  army  of  the  centre  had  then  passed 
the  defile  of  Puebla  and  was  in  position  behind 
that  river,  the  army  of  the  south  was  coming 
rapidly  into  second  line,  the  crisis  had  passed, 
the  combat  ceased,  and  the  allies  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  Bayas.  The  French  armies  now  formed 
three  lines  behind  the  Zadora,  and  the  king  hear- 
ing that  Clauzel  was  at  Logrono,  eleven  leagues 
distant,  expedited  orders  to  him  to  march  upon 
Vittoria ;  general  Foy  also,  who  was  in  march  for 
Bilbao,  was  directed  to  halt  at  Durango,  to  rally  all 
the  garri.8on8  of  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa  there,  and 
then  to  come  down  on  Vittoria.  These  orders  were 
received  too  late. 
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BOOK  mountains  by  some  Spanish  irregulars,  and  Reille 
^^'  being  still  pressed  by  Graham  then  retreated  behind 
June'.    Salinas  de  Anara. 

A  knowledge  of  these  events  reached  the  kiag 
that  night,  yet  neither  Reille  nor  the  few  prisoners 
he   had    made   could   account  for  more  than  six 
Anglo-Portuguese  divisions  at  the  defiles;  hence  ■•' 
no  troops  had  been  felt  on  the  great  road  fi 
Burgos,  it  was  judged  that  Hill  was  marching^ 
the  others  by  Valmaceda  into  Guipuscoa,  !■ 
nace  the  great  communication  with  France, 
ever  it  was  clear  that  six  divisions  werf 
trated  on.  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Frc 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  extricat: 
from   its  critical  situation;  wheref 
D'Brlon  marched  in  the  night  to  r 
a  central  point  behind  the  Zador 
bank  of  which  it  was  necessar 
gain  the  basin  of  Vittoria.    V 
be  entered,  at  that  side,  thro 
Arganzan  which  was  twf>  i,, 

aa  scarcely  to  furnish  re  -       __ 

therefore,  to  cover  t'  ~ 

back  during  the  nip'  -Kas 

Bayas  river.     H^  "  ^ 
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left,  and  betweeo  them  the  royaJ  causeway  leads  *'^,J,^* 

over  the  great  Arlaban  ridge  ioto  the  mountains  of 

Guipuscoa  by  the  formidable  defiles  of  Salinas.  j«im. 
But  of  all  these  roads,  though  several  were  prac- 
ticable for  guns,  especially  that  to  Pampeluna,  the 
royal  causeway  alone  could  suffice  for  the  retreat 
of  such  an  encumbered  army.  And  as  the  allies 
were  behind  the  hills  forming  the  basin  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zadora,  their  line  being  parallel 
to  the  great  causeway,  it  followed  that  by  prolong- 
ing  their  left  they  would  infallibly  cut  off  the 
French  from  that  route. 

Joseph  felt  the  danger  and  his  first  thought  was 
to  march  by  Salinas  to  Durango,  with  a  view  to 
cover  his  communications  with  France,  and  to  rally 
Foy's  troops  and  the  garrisons  of  Guipuscoa  and 
Biscay.  But  in  that  rough  country,  neither  his  artil- 
lery nor  his  cavalry,  on  which  he  greatly  depended, 
though  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  tiie  allies  were 
scarcely  less  powerful,  could  act  or  subsist,  and 
he  would  have  to  send  tiiem  into  France ;  and  if 
pressed  by  Wellington  in  front  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  bands  in  a  mountainous  region,  favourable 
for  those  irr^ulars,  he  could  not  long  remain  in 
Spain.  It  was  then  proposed  if  forced  from  the 
basin  of  Vittoria,  to  retire  by  Salvatierra  to  Pam- 
peluna and  bring  Snchet's  army  up  to  Zaragoza ; 
but  Joseph  feared  thus  to  lose  the  great  communi- 
cation with  France,  because  the  Spanish  regular 
army,  aided  by  all  the  bands,  could  seize  Tolosa 
while  Wellington  operated  against  him  on  the  side 
of  Navarre.  It  was  replied  that  troops  detached 
from  the  army  of  the  north  and  from  that  of  Por- 
tugal might  oppose  them  ;  still  the  king  hesitated, 
for   though    the   road    to    Pampeluna   was   called 
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B^K  practicable  for  wheels,  it  required  something  more 
for  the  enormous  mass  of  guns  and  carria§;e8  of  all 

JniM.'    kinds  now  heaped  around  Vittoria. 

One  large  convoy  had  already  marched  on  the 
I9th  by  the  royal  causeway  for  France,  another, 
still  larger  was  tu  move  on  the  21st  under  escort  of 
Maucune's  division;  the  fighting  men  in  front  of  the 
enemy  were  thus  diminished  and  yet  the  plain  was 
still  covered  with  artillery  pares  and  equip^;es  of  all 
kinds,  and  Joseph  shut  up  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria, 
vacillating  and  infirm  of  purpose,  continaed  to 
waste  time  in  vain  conjectures  about  his  adversary's 
movements.  Hence  on  the  19tb  nothing  was  done, 
but  the  20th  some  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  passed  the  Zadora  to  feel  for  the  allies 
towards  Mui^ia,  and  being  encountered  by  Looga's 
Spaniards  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  after  some 
successful  skirmishing  recrossed  the  Zadora  with  the 
loss  of  twen^  men.  On  the  21st  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Maucune's  division,  more  than  three 
thousand  good  soldiers,  marched  with  the  second 
convoy,  and  the  king  took  up  a  new  line  of  batde. 
Reille's  army  reinforced  by  a  Franco-Spanish 
brigade  of  infantry,  and  by  Digeon's  division  of 
dragoons  from  the  army  of  the  south,  now  formed 
the  extreme  right,  having  to  defend  the  pass^e  of 
the  Zadora,  where  the  Bilbao  and  Durango  roads 
crossed  it  by  the  bridges  of  Ciamara  Mayor  and 
Ariaga.  The  French  division  defended  the  bridge; 
the  Franco-Spanish  brigade  was  pushed  forward  to 
8Hp)iii8.Durana  on  the  royal  road,  and  was  supported  by  a 
French  battalion  and  a  brigade  of  light  horsemen; 
Digeon's  dragoons  and  a  second  brigade  of  light 
cavalry  were  in  reserve  behind  the  Zadora,  near 
Zuazo  de  Alava  and  Hermandad.     The  centre  of 
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the  king's  army,  distant  six  or  eight  miles  from   °^f- 

Gamara,  following  the  course  of  the  Zadora,  was  on 

another  front,  because  the  stream,  turning  suddenly  Jdu>. 
to  the  left  round  the  heights  of  Margarita  descends 
to  the  defile  of  Puebia,  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
its  previous  course.  Here  covered  by  the  river  and 
on  an  easy  open  range  of  heights,  for  the  basin  of 
Vittoria  is  broken  by  a  variety  of  ground,  Gazan's 
right  extended  from  the  royal  road  to  an  isolated 
bill  in  front  of  the  village  of  Mai^rita.  Hia 
centre  was  astride  the  royal  road,  in  front  of  the 
village  of  Arinez;  his  left  occupied  more  rugged 
ground,  being  placed  behind  Subijana  de  Alara 
on  the  roots  of  the  Puebia  mountain  facing  the 
defile  of  that  name,  and  to  cover  this  wiug  a 
brigade  under  general  Maransin  was  posted  on  the 
Puebia  mountain.  D'Erlon's  army  was  in  second 
line.  The  principal  mass  of  the  cavalry  with  many 
guns,  aad  the  king's  guards  formed  a  reserve, 
behind  the  centre,  about  the  village  of  Gomecba, 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  were  massed  in  the  front, 
pointing  to  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes, 
Villodas,  and  Nanclares. 

While  the  king  was  making  conjectures,  Wel- 
lington was  making  various  dispositions  for  the 
difierent  operations  which  might  occur.  He  knew 
that  the  Andalusian  reserve  would  be  at  Burgos 
in  a  few  days,  and  thinking  that  Joseph  would  not 
fight  on  the  Zadora,  detached  Giron  with  the  Gal- 
licians  on  the  19th  to  seize  Orduna.  Graham's 
corps  was  at  first  destined  to  follow  Giron  but 
finally  penetrated  through  difficult  mountaia  ways  to 
Murguia,  thus  cutting  the  enemy  otf  from  Bilbao 
and  menacing  his  communications  with  France. 
However  the  rear  of  the  army  had  been  no  much 
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BOOK   scattered  in  the  previous  marches  that  WelUngtoii 

halted  on  the  20th  to  rally  his  colunms,  and  takings 

jone!  that  opportaaity  to  examine  the  position  of  the 
French  armies,  observed  that  they  seemed  steadfast 
to  fight;  whereupon  immediately  changing  his  own 
dispositions,  he  }^ve  Graham  fresh  orders  and 
hastily  recalled  Giron  from  Orduna. 

The  long  expected  battle  was  now  at  hand,  and 
on  neither  side  were  the  numbers  and  courage  of  the 
troops  of  mean  account.  The  allies  had  tost  about 
two  hundred  killed  and  wounded  in  the  previous 
operations,  and  the  sixth  division,  six  thousand  five 
hundred  strong,  was  left  at  Medina  dePomar;  hence 
only  sixty  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese  sabres  and 
bayonets,  with  ninety  pieces  of  cannon,  were  actually 
in  the  field,  but  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  were  above 
twenty  thousand,  and  the  whole  army,  including 
Serjeants  and  artillery-men,  exceeded  eigh^  thou- 
sand combatants.  For  the  French  side,  as  the 
regular  muster-roll  of  their  troops  was  lost  with 
the  battle,  an  approximation  to  their  strength  must 
suffice.  The  number  killed  and  taken  in  difierent 
combats,  from  the  Esia  and  Tonnes  to  the  Zadora, 
was  about  two  thousand  men,  and  some  five  thou- 
sand had  marched  to  France  with  the  two  convoys. 
On  the  other  hand  Sarrut's  division,  the  garrisoa 
of  Vittoria,  and  the  roiuiy  smaller  posts  relinquished 
by  the  army  of  the  north,  had  increased  the  king's 
forces,  and  hence,  by  a  comparison  with  former 
returns,  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  gross,  about 
seven^  thousand  men  were  present.  Wherefore 
deducting  the  officers,  the  artillery-men,  sappers, 
miners,  and  non-combatants,  which  are  always  borne 
on  the  French  muster-rolls,  the  sabres  and  bayonets 
would  scarcely  reach  sixty  thousand,  but  in  the 
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Domber  and  size  of  their  guns  the  French  had  the    9^,^^' 


The  defects  of  the  king's  position  were  apparent  jum! 
both  in  the  general  arrangement  and  in  the  details. 
His  best  tine  of  retreat  was  on  the  prolongation  of 
his  right  flauk,  which  being  at  Cramara  Mayor, 
close  to  Vittoria,  was  too  distant  to  be  supported 
bj  the  main  body  of  the  army  ;  and  yet  the  safety 
of  the  latter  depended  upon  the  preservation  of 
Reille's  position  Instead  of  having  the  rear  clear, 
and  the  field  of  battle  free,  many  thousand  carriages 
and  impediments  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  about 
Vittoria,  blocking  all  the  roads,  and  creating  con- 
fusion amongst  the  artillery  pares.  Maransin's 
brigade  placed  on  the  heights  above  Puebla  was 
isolated  and  too  weak  to  hold  that  ground.  The 
centre  indeed  occupied  an  easy  range  of  hills,  its 
front  was  open,  with  a  slope  to  the  river,  and- 
powerful  batteries  seemed  to  bar  alt  access  by  the 
bridges;  nevertheless  many  of  the  guns  being 
pushed  with  an  advanced  post  into  a  deep  loop  of 
the  Zadora,  were  within  musket-shot  of  a  wood  on 
the  right  bank,  which  was  steep  and  rugged,  so 
that  the  allies  found  good  cover  close  to  the  river. 

There  were  seven  bridges  within  the  scheme  of 
the  operations,  namely,  the  bridge  of  La  Puebla 
on  the  French  left  beyond  the  defile ;  the  bridge  of 
Nanclares,  &cing  Subijana  de  Alava  and  the  French 
end  of  the  defile  of  Puebla ;  then  three  bridges 
which,  placed  around  the  deep  loop  of  the  river 
before  mentioned,  opened  altogether  upon  the 
right  of  the  French  centre,  that  of  Meudoza  being 
highest  up  the  stream,  that  of  Vellodas  lowest  down 
the  stream,  and  that  of  Tres  Puentes  in  the  centre ; 
lastly  the  bridges  of  Gamara  Mayor  and  Arif^ 
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^OK    on  the  Upper  Zadora,  opposite  Vittoria,  which  were 

■ guarded  by  Reille,  completed  the  number,  and  none 

JwH>!    of  the  seven  were  either  broken  or  entrenched. 

Wellington  having  well  observed  these  things 
formed  his  army  for  three  distinct  battles. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  moving  from  Murguia,  by 
the  Bilbao  road,  was  to  fall  on  Reille,  and  if  possible 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Gkimara  Mayor 
and  Ariaga ;  by  this  movement  the  French  would  be 
completely  turned  and  the  greatest  part  of  their 
forces  shut  up  between  the  Puebla  mountains  on  <Mie 
side  and  the  Zadora  on  the  other.  The  first  and  fifUi 
Anglo-Portuguese  divisions,  Bradford's  and  Pad's 
independent  Portuguese  brigades,  Longa's  Spanish 
division,  and  Anson's  and  Bock's  cavalry,  in  all 
near  twenty  thousand  men  with  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  destined  for  this  attack,  and  Giron's 
Gallicians,  recalled  from  Orduna,  came  up  by  a 
forced  march  in  support. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  left, 
and  his  corps,  also  about  twenty  thousand  stnmg, 
was  composed  of  Morillo's  Spaniards,  Sylveira's, 
Portuguese,  and  the  second  British  division  toge- 
ther with  some  cavalry  and  guns.  It  was  col- 
lected on  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  Mo- 
rillas,  between  the  Ba)ras  and  the  Lower  Zadora, 
pointing  to  the  village  of  Puebla,  and  was  destined 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  at  that  point,  to 
assail  the  French  troops  on  the  heights  beyond,  to 
thread  the  defile  of  La  Puebla  and  to  enter  the 
basin  of  Vittoria,  thus  turning  and  menacing  all 
the  French  left  and  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Zadora  at  the  bridge  of  Nanclares. 

The  centre  attack,  directed  by  WellingtcKi  in 
person,    consisted   of  the  third,    fourth,   seventh 
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and  light  divisions  of  infantry,  the  great  mass  of  '^JiT' 
ike  artillery,  the  heavy  cavalry  and  D'Urban's  Por-  — — — 
tuguese  horsemen,  in    all   nearly  thirty   thousand     Ju>«'> 
combatants.     They  were  encamped  along  the  Bayas 
from    Subijana    Moritlas    to    Uiivarre,    and    had 
only  to  march  across  the  ridges  which  formed  the 
basin  of  Vittoria  on  that  side,  to  come  down  to 
their  different  points  of  attack  on  the  Zadora,  that 
is  to  say,  the  bridges  of  Mendoza,  Tres  Puentes, 
Villodas  and  Nanclares.     But  so  ru^;ed  was  the 
country  and  the  communications  between  the  difie- 
rent  columns  so  difficult,  that  no  exact  concert  could 
be  expected  and  each  general  of  division  was  in 
some  degree  master  of  his  movements. 

BATTLE   OF  VITTORIA. 

At  day-break  on  the  21st  the  weather  being 
rainy,  with  a  thick  vapour,  the  troops  moved  from 
their  camps  on  the  Bayas,  and  the  centre  of  the 
army,  advancing  by  columns  from  the  right  and 
left  of  the  line,  passed  the  ridges  in  front,  and  enter- 
ing the  basin  of  Vittoria  slowly  approached  the 
Zadora.  The  left-hand  column  pointed  to  Mendoza, 
the  right-hand  column  skirted  the  ridge  of  Moritlas 
on  the  other  side  of  which  Hill  was  marching,  and 
that  general,  having  seized  the  village  of  Puebla 
about  ten  o'clock,  commenced  passing  the  river 
there.  Mortllo's  Spaniards  led  and  their  Brst 
brigade  moviug  on  a  bye  way  assailed  the  mountain 
to  the  right  of  the  great  road ;  the  ascent  was  so  steep 
that  the  soldiers  appeared  to  climb  rather  than  to 
walk  up,  and  the  second  Spanish  brigade,  being  to 
connect  the  first  with  the  British  troops  below, 
ascended  only  halfway  ;  little  or  no  opposition  was 
made  until  the  first  brigade  was  near  the  summit 
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^xx^   when  a  sharp  skirmishing  commenced,  and  Morilto 

was  wounded  but  would  not  quit  the  field ;  his 

j<um!  second  brigade  joined  him,  and  the  French,  feeling 
the  importance  of  the  height,  reinforced  Maransin 
with  a  fresh  raiment.  Then  Hill  succoured  Morillo 
with  the  seventy-first  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of 
light  infantry,  botli  under  colonel  Cadogan,  yet 
the  fight  was  doubtful,  for  though  the  British 
secured  the  summit,  and  gained  ground  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  Cadogan,  a  brave  officer  and 
of  high  promise,  fell,  and  Gazan  calling  Vitlatte's 
division  from  behind  Arinez,  sent  it  to  the  succour 
of  his  side ;  and  so  strongly  did  these  troops  fight 
that  the  battle  remained  stationary,  the  allies  being 
scarcely  able  to  hold  their  ground.  Hill  however 
again  sent  fresh  troops  to  theirassistance,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  his  corps  passing  the  Zadora,  threaded 
the  long  defile  of  Puebla  and  fiercely  issuing  forth 
on  the  other  side  won  the  village  of  Subijana  de 
Alava  in  front  of  Gazan's  line;  he  thus  connected 
hb  own  right  with  the  troops  on  the  mountain,  and 
maintained  this  forward  position  in  despite  of  the 
enemy's  vigorous  efforts  to  dislodge  him. 

Meanwhile  Wellington  had  brought  the  fourth  and 
light  divisions,  the  heavy  cavalry,  the  hussars  and 
D'Urban's  Portuguese  horsemen,  from  Subijana 
Morillas,  and  Montevite,  down-  by  Olabarre  to  the 
Zadora.  The  fourth  division  was  placed  opposite 
the  bridge  of  Nanclares,  the  light  division  opposite 
the  bridge  of  Villodas,  both  well  covered  by  m^ed 
ground  and  woods ;  and  the  light  division  was  so 
close  to  the  water,  that  their  skirmishers  could  with 
ease  have  killed  the  French  gunners  of  the  advanced 
post  in  the  loop  of  the  river  at  Villodas.  The 
weather  had  cleared   up,  and  when   Hill's  battle 
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b^n,  the  riflemen  of  the  light  division,  spreading  °f^f- 
along  the  bank,  exchanged  a  biting  fire  with  the    ^^^  - 
enemy's  skinnishers,  but  no  serious  effort  was  made,    '■».  . 
because  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  meeting 
with  rough  ground,  had  not  reached  their  point 
of  attack ;  and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
push  the  fourth  division  and  the  cavalry  over  the 
bridge  of  Nanclares,  and  thus  crowd  a  g^eat  body 
of  troops  in  front  of  the  Puebla  defile  before  the 
other  divisions  were  ready  to  attack  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  enemy. 

While  thus  waiting,  a  Spanish  peasant  told 
Wellington  that  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes  on  the 
left  of  the  light  division,  was-  unguarded,  and 
offered  to  guide  the  troops  over  it.  Kempt's 
brigade  of  the  light  division  was  instantly  directed 
towards  this  point,  and  being  concealed  by  some 
rocks'  from  the  French,  and  well  led  by  the  brave 
peasant,  they  passed  the  narrow  bridge  at  a  running 
pace,  mounted  a  steep  curving- rise  of  ground,  and 
halted  close  under  the  crest  on  the  enemy's  side  of 
the  river,  being  then  actually  behind  the  king's 
advanced  post,  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
his  line  of  battle.  Some  French  cavalry  immediately 
approached  and  two  round  shots  were  fired  by  the 
enemy,  one  of  which  killed  the  poor  peasant  to  whose 
courage  and  intelligence  the  allies  were  so  much 
indebted ;  but  as  no  movement  of  attack  was  made, 
Kempt  called  the  fifteenth  hussars  over  the  river, 
and  they  came  at  a  gallop,  crossing  the  narrow 
bridge  one  by  one,  horseman  after  horseman,  and 
still  the  French  remained  torpid,  shewing  that  there 
was  an  army  there  but  no  general. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  Hill's  assault  on  the 
village  of  Subijana  de  Alava  was  developed,  and 
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"xx'  a  curling  smoke,  faintly  seen  far  up  the  Zadora  <ai 
— — - —  the  enemy's  extreme  right,  being  followed  by  the 
iomI  dull  sound  of  distant  guns  shewed  that  Graham  s 
attack  had  also  commenced.  Then  the  king  finding 
both  his  6anks  in  danger  caused  his  reserve  about 
Gomecha  to  file  ofi"  towards  Vittoria,  and  gave 
Gazan  orders  to  retire  by  successive  masses  with 
the  army  of  the  south.  But  at  that  moment  the 
third  and  seventh  divisions  having  reached  tbeiv 
ground  were  seen  moving  rapidly  down  to  the 
bridge  of  Mendoza,  the  enemy's  artillery  opened 
upon  them,  a  body  of  cavalry  drew  near  the  bridge, 
and  the  French  light  troops  which  were  very  sbt>ng 
there  commenced  a  vigorous  musketry.  Some 
British  guns  replied  to  the  French  cannon  from  the 
opposite  bank,  and  the  value  of  Kempt's  forward 
position  was  instantly  made  manifest ;  for  colonel 
Andrew  Barnard  springing  forward,  led  the  rifle- 
men of  the  light  division,  in  the  most  daring 
mwiner,  between  the  French  cavalry  and  the  river, 
taking  their  light  troops  and  gunners  in  flank,  and 
engaging  them  so  closely  that  the  English  artilloy- 
men,  thinking  his  darkly  clothed  troops  were 
enemies,  played  upon  both  alike. 

This  singular  attack  enabled  a  brigade  of  the 
third  division  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Mendoza  with- 
out opposition ;  the  other  brigade  forded  the 
river  higher  up,  and  the  seventh  division  and  Van- 
deleur's  brigade  of  the  light  division  followed. 
The  French  advanced  post  immediately  abandoned 
the  ground  in  front  (rf  Villodas,  and  the  batde 
which  had  before  somewhat  slackened  revived  with 
extreme  violence.  Hill  pressed  the  enemy  harder, 
the  fourtli  division  passed  the  bridge  of  Nanclares, 
the  smoke  and  sound  of  Graham's  attack  became 
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more  distinct,  and  the  banks  of  tbe  Zadora  present-  chaf. 

ed  a  continuous  line  of  fire.     However  the  French, ^■ 

weakened  in  the  centre  by  the  draft  made  of  Vil-    jumI 
latte's  division  and  having  their  confidence  shaken 
by  the  king's  order  to  retreat,  were  in  evident  per- 
plexity, and  no  r^^]ar  retrograde  movement  could 
be  made,  the  allies  were  too  close. 

The  seventh  division,  and  Colville's  brigade  of 
the  third  division  which  had  forded  the  riverj 
formed  the  left  of  the  British,  and  they  were  im- 
mediately engaged  with  the  French  right  in  front 
of  Margarita  and  Hermandad.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  lord  Wellington,  seeing  the  hill  in  front  of 
Arinez  nearly  denuded  of  troops  by  the  withdrawal 
of  ViUatte'a  troops,  carried  Picton  and  the  rest  of 
the  third  division  in  close  columns  of  regiments  at 
a  running  pace  diagonally  across  tbe  front  of  both 
Vmies  towards  that  central  point;  this  attack  was 
headed  by  Barnard's  riflemen,  and  followed  by  the 
remainder  of  Kempt's  brigade  and  the  hussars,  but 
the  other  brigade  of  the  light  division  acted  in 
sui^rt  of  the  seventh  division.  At  the  same 
time  general  Cole  advanced  with  the  fourth  divi- 
sion from  tbe  bridge  of  Nanclares,  and  the  heavy 
cavalry,  a  splendid  body,  also  passing  the  river, 
galloped  up,  squadron  after  squEtdron,  into  the 
plain  ground  between  Cole's  right  and  Hill's  left. 

Tbe  French  thus  caught  in  the  midst  of  their 
dispositions  for  retreat,  threw  out  a  prodigious 
number  of  skirmishers,  and  &fty  pieces  of  artillery 
played  with  astonishing  activity.  To  answer  this 
fire  Wellington  brought  over  several  brigades  of 
British  guns,  and  both  sides  were  shrouded  by  a 
dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust,  under  cover  of 
which  the  French  retired  by  d^rees  to  the  second 
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^K    range  of  heights,  in  front  of  Gomecha,  oo  which 

'■ —  their  reserve  had  been  posted,  but  they  still  held 

Jut,,  the  village  of  Arinez  on  the  main  road.  Picton's 
troops  beaded  by  the  ri6emen,  plunged  into 
that  village  amidst  a  heavy  fire  of  muskets  and 
artillery,  and  in  an  instant  three  guns  were  cap- 
tured ;  but  the  post  was  important,  fresh  French 
troops  came  down,  and  for  some  time  the  smoke 
and  dust  and  clamour,  the  flashing  of  the  fire-arms, 
aod  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the  combatants,  mixed 
with  the  thundering  of  the  guns,  were  terrible, 
yet  finally  the  British  troops  issued  forth  victorious 
on  the  other  side.  During  this  conflict  the  seventh 
division,  reinforced  by  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  the 
light  division,  was  heavily  raked  by  a  battery  at 
the  village  of  Margarita,  until  the  fifty-second 
regiment,  led  by  colonel  Gibbs,  with  an  impetuous 
charge  drove  the  French  guns  away  and  carried 
the  village,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eighty-seventh 
under  colonel  Gcugh  won  the  village  of  Herman- 
dad,  Then  the  whole  advanced  fighting  on  the 
lefl  of  Picton's  attack,  and  on  the  right  band  of  that 
general  the  fourth  division  also  made  way,  though 
more  slowly  because  of  the  ru^ed  ground. 

When  Picton  and  Kempt's  brigades  had  carried 
the  vill^e  of  Arinez  and  gained  the  main  road, 
the  French  troops  near  Subijana  de  Alava  were 
turned,  and  being  hard-pressed  on  their  front,  and 
on  their  left  flank  by  the  troops  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  fell  back  for  two  miles  in  a  disordered 
mass,  striving  to  regain  the  great  line  of  retreat 
to  Vittoria.  It  was  thought  that  some  cavalry 
launched  against  them  at  the  moment  would  have 
totally  disorganized  the  whole  French  battle  and 
secured  several  thousand  prisoners,  but  this  was 
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not  done,  the  confused  mnltitude  shooting  ahead  'i^.f''- 

of  the  advancing  British   lines   recovered    order, 

and  as  the  ground  was  exceedingly  diversi6ed,  Jima. 
being  in  some  places  wooded,  tn  others  open,  here 
covered  with  high  corn,  there  broken  by  ditches 
vineyards  and  hamlets,  the  action  for  six  miles  re- 
solved itself  into  a  running  fight  and  cannonade, 
the  dust  and  smoke  and  tumult  of  which  filled  all 
the  basin,  passing  onwards  towards  Vittoria. 

Many  guns  were  taken  as  the  army  advanced, 
and  at  six  o'clock  the  French  reached  the  last  de- 
fensible height,  one  mile  in  front  of  Vittoria. 
Behind  them  was  the  plain  in  which  the  city 
stood,  and  beyond  the  ci^,  thousands  of  carriages 
and  animals  and  non-combatants,  men  women  and 
children,  were  crowding  together,  in  all  the  madness 
of  terror,  and  as  the  English  shot  went  booming  over 
head  the  vast  crowd  started  and  swerved  with  a  con- 
vulsive movement,  while  a  dull  and  horrid  sound  of 
distress  arose ;  but  there  was  no  hope,  no  stay  for 
army  or  multitude.  It  was  the  wreck  of  a  nation. 
However  the  courage  of  the  French  soldier  was 
not  yet  quelled,  Reille  on  whom  every  thing  now 
depended,  maintained  his  post  on  the  Upper  Zadora, 
and  the  armies  of  the  south  and  centre  drawing  up 
on  their  last  heights,  between  the  villages  of  Ali 
and  Armentia,  made  their  muskets  flash  like  light- 
ning, while  more  than  eighty  pieces  of  artillery, 
massed  together,  pealed  with  such  a  horrid  uproar, 
that  the  hills  laboured  and  shook,  and  streamed 
with  fire  and  smoke,  amidst  which  the  dark  figures 
of  the  French  gunners  tvere  seen,  bounding  with 
a  frantic  energy. 

This  terrible  cannonade  and  musketry  kept  the 
allies  in  check,  and  scarcely  could  the  third  divi- 
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^^  sion,  wtich  was  still  the  foremost  aud  bore  the 
-  ■ —  bruut  of  this  storm,  maintaia  its  adTanced  position. 
j<um!  Again  the  battle  became  statiooary,  and  the  French 
generals  had  commenced  drawing  off  their  infantry 
in  succession  from  the  right  wing,  when  suddenly 
the  fourth  division  rushing  forward  carried  the  hill 
on  the  French  left,  and  the  heights  were  at  once 
abandoned.  It  was  at  this  very  moment  that  Joseph, 
finding  the  royal  road  so  completely  blocked  by  cai^ 
riages  that  the  artillery  could  not  pass,  indicated 
the  road  of  Salvatierra  as  the  line  of  retreat,  and  the 
army  went  off  in  a  confused  yet  compact  body  on 
that  side,  leaving  Vittoria  on  its  left  The  British 
infantry  followed  hard,  and  the  light  cavalry  gal  • 
loped  through  the  town  to  intercept  the  new  line  of 
retreat,  which  was  through  a  marsh,  but  this  road 
also  was  choked  with  carriages  and  fugitive  people, 
while  on  each  side  there  were  deep  drains.  Thus 
all  became  disorder  and  mischief,  the  guns  were 
lefl  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  the  artillery-men 
and  drivers  fled  with  the  horses,  and,  breaking 
through  the  miserable  multitude,  the  vanquished 
troops  went  off  by  Metauco  towards  Salvatierra ; 
however  their  cavalry  still  covered  the  retreat  with 
some  vigour,  and  many  of  tbose  generous  horsemen 
were  seen  taking  up  children  and  women  to  carry 
off  from  the  dreadful  scene. 

The  result  of  the  last  attack  had  placed  Reille,  of 
whose  battle  it  is  now  time  to  treat,  in  great 
danger.  His  advanced  troops  imder  Samit  had  been 
placed  at  the  village  of  Aranguis,  and  they  also 
occupied  some  heights  on  their  right  which  covered 
both  the  bridges  of  Ariaga  and  Gamara  Mayor, 
but  they  had  been  driven  from  both  the  village  and  ' 
the  height  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  by  general 
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Oswald,  who  commanded  the  head  of  Graham's  ^^/i^- 

column,    consisting  of  the   fifth  division,  Longa's 

Spaniards,  and  Pack's  Portuguese.  Longa  then  Jmt'. 
seized  Gamara  Menor  on  the  Durango  road,  while 
another  detachment  gained  the  royal  road  still 
further  on  the  lefl,  and  forced  the  Franco-Spaniards 
to  retire  from  Durana.  Thus  the  first  blow  on  this 
side  had  deprived  the  king  of  his  best  line  of  retreat 
and  confined  hiro  to  the  road  of  Pampeluna.  How- 
ever Sarrut  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order  and 
a  new  disposition  was  made  by  Reille.  One  of 
Sarrut's  brigades  defended  the  bridge  of  Ariaga 
and  the  village  of  Abechuco  beyond  it ;  the  other 
was  in  reserve,  equally  supporting  Sarrut  and  La 
Martiniere  who  defended  the  bridge  of  Gamara 
Mayor  and  the  village  of  that  name  beyond  the 
river.  Digeon's  dragoons  were  formed  behind  the 
village  of  Ariaga,  and  Reille's  otvn  dragoons  being 
called  up  from  Hermandad  and  Zu'azo,  took  post 
behind  the  bridge  of  Gamara ;  a  brigade  of  tight 
cavalry  was  placed  on  the  extreme  right  to  sustain 
the  Franco-Spanish  troops,  which  were  now  on  the 
UpperZadorainfrontof  Betonio,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  light  cavalry  under  general  Curto  was  on  the 
French  left  extending  down  the  Zadora  between 
Ariaga  and  Govea. 

Oswald  commenced  the  attack  at  Gamara  with 
some  guns  and  Robinson's  brigade  of  the  fifl:h 
division.  Longa's  Spaniards  were  to  have  led  and 
at  an  early  hour  when  Gamara  was  feebly  occu- 
pied, but  they  did  not  stir,  and  the  village  was 
meanwhile  reinforced.  However  Robinson's  brigade 
being  formed  in 'three  columns  made  the  assault 
'at  a  running  pace.  At  first  the  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  was  so  heavy  that  the  British  troops 
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BOOK   Stopped  and  commenced  firiDg  also,  and  tbe  three 

columns  got  intermixed,  yet  encouraged  by  their 

jiuEi'.  officers,  and  especially  by  the  example  of  general 
Robinson  an  inexperienced  man  but  of  a  high  and 
daring  spirit,  they  renewed  tbe  charge,  broke 
through  tbe  village  and  even  crossed  tbe  bridge. 
One  gun  was  captured,  and  the  passage  seemed  to 
be  won,  when  Reille  suddenly  turned  twelve  pieces 
upon  the  village,  and  La  Martiniere  rallying  his 
division  under  cover  of  this  cannonade,  retook  the 
bridge ;  it  was  with  difficulty  the  allied  troops  could 
even  hold  the  village  until  they  were  reinforced. 
Then  a  second  British  brigade  came  down,  and, 
the  royals  leading,  the  bridge  was  again  carried,  but 
again  these  new  troops  were  driven  back  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others  had  been.  Thus  the  bridge 
remained  forbidden  ground.  Graham  had  mean- 
while attacked  the  village  of  Abechuco  which 
covered  the  bridge  of  Ariaga,  and  it  was  carried  at 
once  by  colonel  Halkett's  Germans,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  Bradford's  Portuguese  and  by  the  fire 
of  twelve  guns ;  yet  here  as  at  Gamara  the  French 
maintained  the  bridge,  and  at  both  places  the 
troops  on  each  side  remained  stationary  under  a 
reciprocal  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms. 

Reille,  though  considerably  inferior  in  numbers, 
continued  to  interdict  the  passage  of  tbe  river,  until 
the  tumult  of  Wellington's  battle,  coming  up  the  Za- 
dora,  reached  Vittoria  itself,  and  a  part  of  the  British 
horsemen  rode  out  of  that  ci^  upon  Samit's  rear. 
Bigeon*s  dragoons  kept  this  cavalry  in  check  for  the 
moment,  and  some  time  before,  Reille,  seeing  the  retro* 
gade  movement  of  the  king,  had  formed  a  reserve  of 
infantry  under  general  Fririon  at  Betonia  which ' 
-^w  proved  his  safety.     ForSarrut  was  killed  at  the 
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bridge  of  Ariaga,  and  general  Menne  the  next  in   ch*p- 

commaQd,  could  scarcely  draw  off  his  troops  while 

Digeon's  dragoons  held  tlie  British  cavalry  at  Juw.' 
point,  but  with  the  aid  of  Fririon's  reserve  Reille 
covered  the  movement  and  rallied  all  his  troops  at 
Betouio.  He  had  now  to  make  head  on  several 
sides,  because  the  allies  were  coming  down  from 
Ariaga  from  Durana  and  from  Vittoria,  yet  he 
fought  his  way  to  Metauco  on  the  Salvatierra  road 
covering  the  general  retreat  with  some  degree  of 
order.  Vehemently  and  closely  did  the  British 
pursue,  and  neither  the  resolute  demeanour  of  the 
French  cavalry,  which  was  covered  on  the  flanks 
by  some  tight  troops  and  made  several  vigorous 
charges,  nor  the  night,  which  now  fell,  could  stop 
their  victorious  career  until  the  flying  masses  of  the 
enemy  had  cleared  all  obstacles,  and  passing  ATe- 
tauco  got  beyond  the  reach  of  further  injury. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Vittoria ;  the  French 
escaped  indeed  with  comparatively  little  loss  of 
men,  but  to  use  Gazan's  words,  "  they  lost  all 
their  equipages,  all  their  guns,  all  their  treasure, 
all  their  stores,  all  their  papers,  so  that  no  man 
coutd  prove  how  much  pay  was  due  to  him; 
generals  and  subordinate  oflScers  alike  were  re- 
duced to  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  most  of 
them  were  barefooted." 

Never  was  an  army  more  hardly  used  by  its 
commander,  for  the  soldiers  were  not  half  beaten, 
and  never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  The  tro- 
phies were  innumerable.  The  French  carried  off 
but  two  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  battle.  Jour- 
.  dan's  baton  of  command,  a  stand  of  colours,  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  brass  pieces,  one  hundred 
of  which  had  been  used  in  the  flght,  all  the 
pares  and    depots    from  Madrid,  Valladolid,  anil^'-^^lc 
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awK  Bui^s,  carrif^es,  ammunitioD,  treasure,  every 
— — — thing  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss 
jBBt.  ID  men  did  not  however  exceed  six  thousand, 
exclusive  of  some  hundreds  of  prisoners ;  the 
loss  of  the  allies  was  nearly  as  great,  the  gross 
numbers  being  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  killed  wounded  and  missing.  Of 
these  one  thousand  and  for^-nine  were  Portugfuese 
and  five  hundred  and  fifly-three  were  Spanish ; 
hence  the  loss  of  the  English  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  together, 
and  yet  both  fought  well,  and  especially  the  Por- 
tuguese, but  British  troops  are  the  soldiers  of 
battle.  Marshal  Jourdan's  baton  was  taken  by  the 
eighty-seventh  regiment,  and  the  spoil  was  im- 
mense; but  to  such  extent  was  plunder  carried 
principally  by  the  followers  and  non-combatants, 
for  with  some  exceptions  the  fighting  troops  may 
be  said  to  have  marched  upon  gold  and  silver  with- 
out stooping  to  pick  it  up,  that  of  five  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars  indicated  by  the  French  accounts 
to  be  in  the  money-chests,  not  one  dollar  came  to 
the  public,  and  Wellington  sent  fifteen  officers  with 
power  to  stop  and  examine  all  loaded  animals  pas- 
sing the  Ebro  and  the  Duero  in  hopes  to  recover  the 
sums  so  shamefully  carried  off.  Neither  was  this 
disgraceful  conduct  confined  to  ignorant  and  vulgar 
people.  Some  officers  were  seen  mixed  up  with  the 
mob  and  contending  for  the  disgraceful  gain. 

On  the  22d  the  allies  followed  the  retreating 
enemy,  and  Giron  and  Longa  entered  Guipuscoa, 
by  the  royal  road,  in  pursuit  of  the  convoy  which 
had  moved  under  Maucune  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle;  the  heavy  cavalry  and  D'Urban's  Portuguese 
-nained  at  Vittoria,  and  general  Pakenham  with 
sixth  division  came  up  from  Medina  Pomar ; 
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the  remainder  of  the  army  pursued  Joseph  towards   ^^^- 

Pampeluna,  for  he   had  continued  his  retreat  up 

the  Bonindia  and  Araquil  valleys  all  night  The  luw. 
weather  was  rainy,  the  roads  heavy,  and  the  French 
rear-guard  having  neither  time  nor  materials  to 
destroy  the  bridges  set  fire  to  the  villages  behind 
them  to  delay  tiie  pursuit  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  22d  Reille  had  rallied  his  two 
divisions  and  all  his  cavalry  in  front  of  Salvatierra, 
where  he  halted  until  he  was  assured  that  all  the 
French  had  passed,  and  then  continued  his  march 
to  Huerta  in  the  valley  of  Araquil,  thirty  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Joseph  was  that  day  at 
Yrursun,  a  town,  situated  behind  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Arga,  and  from  which  roads  branched  off  to 
Pampeluna  on  one  side,  and  to  Tolosa  and  St 
Esteban  on  the  other.  At  this  place  he  remained 
all  the  23d  sending  orders  to  different  points  on 
the  French  frontier  to  prepare  provisiods  and  suc- 
cours for  his  suffering  army,  and  he  directed  Reille 
to  proceed  rapidly  by  St.  Estevan  to  the  Bidassoa 
with  the  infantry,  six  hundred  select  cavalry,  the 
artillery-men  and  horses  of  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal ;  meanwhile  Gazan's  and  D'Erlon's  army 
marched  upon  Pampeluna  intending  to  cross  the 
frontier  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  Joseph  reached 
Pampeluna  the  24th,  but  the  army  bivouacked  on 
the  glacis  of  the  fortress,  and  in  such  a  state  of  des- 
titution and  insubordination  that  the  governor  would 
not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  town.  The  magazines 
were  indeed  reduced  very  low  by  Mina's  long^^_^,^ 
blockade,  and  some  writers  assert  that  it  was  even  siofM. 
proposed  to  blow  up  the  works  and  abandon  the 
place ;  however  by  great  exertions  additional  pro- 
visions were  obtained  from  the  vicinity,  the  garri- 
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upon  Montdragon, 
soners  and  acquired  exact  intelligence  of  the  battle. 
Then  he  ordered  the  convoy  to  move  day  and  night,  ;■»'. 
towards  France ;  the  troops  at  Durango  to  march 
upon  Bergara,  and  the  troops  from  all  the  other  posts 
to  unite  at  Tolosa,  to  which  place  the  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  sick  men  were  now  hastening  from  every 
side ;  and  to  cover  their  concentration  Foy,  rein- 
forcing himself  with  Maucune's  troops,  gave  battle  to 
Giron  and  Longa,  though  three  times  his  numbers, 
at  Montdragon ;  the  Spaniards  had  the  advant^e 
and  the  French  fell  back,  yet  slowly  and  fighting, 
to  Bergara,  but  they  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  six  guns. 

On  the  23d  Foy  marched  to  Villa  Real  de  Gui- 
puscoa,  and  that  evening  the  head  of  Graham's 
column  having  crossed  the  Mutiol  mountain  by  the 
pass  of  Adrian,  descended  upon  Segura.  It  was  then 
as  near  to  Tolosa  as  Foy  was,  and  the  latter^a  situa- 
tion became  critical ;  yet  such  were  the  difficulties 
of  passing  the  mountain,  that  it  was  late  on  the 
24th  ere  Graham,  who  had  then  only  collected 
Anson's  light  cavalry,  two  Portuguese  brigades  of 
infantry,  and  Halket's  Germans,  could  move  to- 
wards Villa  Franca.  The  Italians  and  Maucune's 
divisions  which  composed  the  French  rear,  were 
just  entering  Villa  Franca  as  Graham  came  in  sight, 
and  to  cover  that  town  they  took  post  at  the  village 
of  Veasaya  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orio  river. 
Halket's  Germans,  aided  by  Pack's  Portuguese,  im- 
mediately drove  Maucune's  people  from  the  village  ~^.  , 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  and  Bradford's  bri-  'i™p»'«'^ 
gade  having  engaged  the  Italians  on  the  French  right,  o 
killed  or  wounded  eighty,  yet  the  Italians  claimed  o' 
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'xx!^    stroog,  that  Graham  had  recourse  to  flank  opera- 

— --—  tions,  whereupon  Foy  retired  to  Tolosa.      GiroQ 

tint,    and  LoDgpa  now  came  up  by  the  great  road,  and 

Mendizabel,   having  quitted  the  blockade  of  San- 

tona,  arrived  at  Aspeytia  on  the  Deba. 

Tbe25thFoyagain  offered  battle  infrontofToloBa, 
but  Graham  turned  his  left  with  Loaga's  division 
and  Mendizabel  turned  his  right  from  Aspeytia; 
while  they  were  in  march,  colonel  Williams,  with 
the  grenadiers  of  the  first  regiment  and  three  com- 
panies of  Pack's  Portuguese,  dislodged  him  iirom  an 
advantageous  hill  in  front,  and  tiie  fight  was  then 
purposely  prolonged  by  skirmishing,  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  Spaniards  having 
reached  their  destination  on  the  flanks,  a  general 
attack  was  made  on  all  sides.  The  French  being 
cannonaded  on  the  causeway,  and  strongly  pushed 
by  the  infantry  in  front,  while  Longa  with  equal 
vigour  drove  their  left  from  the  heights,  were  soon 
forced  beyond  Tolosa  on  the  flanks ;  but  that  town 
was  strongly  entrenched  as  a  Beld-post  and  diey 
maintained  it  until  Graham  brought  up  his  guns 
and  bursting  one  of  the  gates  opened  a  passage 
for  his  troops ;  nevertheless  Foy  profiting  from  the 
darkness  made  his  retreat  good  with  a  loss  of  only 
four  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  some 
prisoners  who  were  taken  by  Mendizabel  and 
Longa.  These  actions  were  very  severe  ;  the  loss 
of  the  Spaniards  was  not  known,  but  the  An^o- 
Portuguese  had  more  than  four  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  two  days'  operations,  and  Graham 
himself  was  hurt. 

The  26th  and  27th  the  allies  baited  to  hear  of 
lord  Wellington's  progress,  the  enemy's  convoys 
entered  France   in  safety,    and  Foy  occupied  a 
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position  between  Tolosa  and  Ernani  behind  the   ''"*''■ 

Anezo.      His    force    was    now   encreased  by  the 

successive  arrival  of  the  smaller  garrisons  to  six-  juu>'. 
teen  thousand  bayonets,  four  hundred  sabres,  and 
ten  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  28th  he  threw  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  good  troops 
into  St.  Sebastian  and  passed  the  Urumia.  The 
29th  he  passed  the  Oyarsiin,  and  halted  the  30th, 
leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Passages,  which  how- 
ever surrendered  the  next  day  to  Longa. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  garrison  of  Gueteria 
escaped  by  sea  to  St  Sebastian,  and  Foy  passed 
the  Bidassoa,  his  rear-guard  fighting  with  Girou's 
Gallicians  ;  but  Reille's  troops  were  now  at  Vera 
and  Viriatu,  they  had  received  ammunition  and 
artillery  from  Bayonne,  and  thus  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  of  the  army  of  Portugal  occupied  a 
defensive  line  from  Vera  to  the  bridge  of  Behobie, 
the  approaches  to  which  last  were  defended  by  a 
block-house.  Graham  immediately  invested  St. 
Sebastian,  and  Giroo  concentrating  the  fire  of  his 
own  artillery  and  that  of  a  British  battery  upon 
the  block-house  of  Behobie  obliged  the  French  to 
blow  it  up  and  destroy  the  bridge. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Guipuscoa, 
Clauzel  was  in  more  imminent  danger.  On  the 
evening  of  the  22d  he  had  approached  the  field 
of  battle  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  by 
a  way  which  falls  into  the  Estella  road,  at  Aracete 
and  not  far  from  Salvatierra.  Pakenham  with  the 
sixth  division  was  then  at  Vittoria,  and  the  French 
general,  learning  the  state  of  afifairs  soon  retired  to 
Logrono,  where  he  halted  until  the  evening  of  the 
25th.  This  delay  was  like  to  have  proved  fatal, 
for  on  that  day,  Wellington  who  before  thought  he 
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"xx"    "^^  **  Tudela,  discovered  his  real  position,  and 
—jjj^  leaving  general   Hill   with    the    second    division 

June,  to  form  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  marched  himself 
by  Tafalla  with  two  brigades  of  light  cavalry  and 
the  third,  fourth,  seventh,  and  light  divisions  of 
infantry.  The  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  and  the 
heavy  cavalry  and  D'Urban's  Portuguese  marched 
at  the  same  time  from  Salvatierra  and  Vittoria  upon 
Logroiio;  and  Mina  also,  who  had  now  collected 
all  his  scattered  battalions  near  Estetia,  and  was 
there  joined  by  Julian  Sanchez'  cavalry,  followed 
hard  on  Clauzel's  rear. 

The  French  general  movingby  Calahorra,  reached 
"Tudela  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  thinking 
that  by  this  forced  march  of  sixty  miles  in  forty 
hours  with  scarcely  a  halt,  he  had  outstripped  all 
pursuers,  would  have  made  for  France  by  Olite 
and  Tafalla.  Wellington  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  those  places  expecting  him,  but  an  alcalde 
gave  Clauzel  notice  of  the  danger,  whereupon 
recrossing  the  Ebro  he  marched  upon  Zaragoza  in 

Juij-  all  haste,  and  arriving  the  1st  of  July,  took  post 
on  the  Gallego,  gave  out  that  he  would  there  wait 
until  Suchet,  or  the  king,  if  the  latter  retook  the 
offensive,  should  come  up.  Wellington  imme- 
diately made  a  flank  movement  to  his  own  left  as 
far  as  Caseda,  and  could  still  with  an  exertion 
have  intercepted  Clauzel  by  the  route  of  Jacca, 
but  he  feared  to  drive  him  back  upon  Suchet  and 
contented  himself  with  letting  Mina  press  the 
French  general.  That  chief  acted  with  great  ability; 
for  he  took  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  having 
every  where  declared  that  the  whole  allied  army  were 
close  at  hand  in  pursuit  he  imposed  upon  Clauzel, 
who,  being  thus  deceived,  destroyed  some  of  his 
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artillery  and  heavy  baggage,  and  leaving  the  rest  chap. 
at  Zaragoza  retired  to  Jacca.  ■ 

During  this  time  Joseph,  not  being  pressed,  had  July. 
sent  the  army  of  the  south  again  into  Spain  to  take 
possession  of  the  valley  of  Bastan,  whicb  was 
very  fertile  and  full  of  strong  positions.  But 
O'Donnel,  count  of  Abispal,  had  now  reduced  the 
forts  at  Pancorbo,  partly  by  capitulation,  partly 
by  force,  and  was  marching  towards  Parapeluna ; 
wherefore  general  Hill,  without  abandoning  the 
siege  of  that  place,  moved  two  British  and  two  Por- 
tuguese brigades  into  the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  ou 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  vigorously  driving  Gazan 
from  all  his  positions,  cleared  the  valley  with  a 
loss  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The 
whole  line  of  the  Spanish  frontier  from  Ronscevalles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  river  was  thus  occu- 
pied by  the  victorious  allies,  and  Pampeluna  and  St. 
Sebastian  were  invested.  Joseph's  reign  was  over, 
the  crown  had  fallen  from  his  head,  and  after 
years  of  toils,  and  combats  which  had  been  rather 
admired  than  understood,  the  English  general, 
emerging  from  the  chaos  of  the  Peninsula  struggle, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyrennees  a  recognised 
conqueror.  On  those  lofty  pinnacles  the  clangor 
of  his  trumpets  pealed  clear  and  loud,  and  the 
S})lendour  of  his  ge'nius  appeared  as  a  flaming  bea- 
con to  warring  nations. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1".  In  this  campaign  of  six  weeks,  Wellington, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  marched  six  hun- 
dred miles,  passed  six  great  rivers,  gained  one 
decisive  battle,  invested  two  fortresses,  and  drove 
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BOOK    a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  veteran  troops  from 

Spain.     This  immense  result  could  not  have  been 

attained  if  Joseph  bad  followed  Napoleon's  instruc- 
tions ;  WelliQg;ton  could  not  then  have  turned 
the  line  of  the  Duero.  It  could  not  have  been 
attained  if  Joseph  had  acted  with  ordinary  skill 
after  the  line  of  the  Duero  was  passed.  Time  was 
to  him  most  precious,  yet  when  contrary  to  his 
expectations  he  had  concentrated  his  scattered 
armies  behind  the  Carion,  be  made  no  effort  to 
delay  his  enemy  on  that  river.  He  judged  it  an 
unfit  position,  that  is,  unfit  for  a  great  battle ;  but 
he  could  have  obliged  Wellington  to  lose  a  day 
there,  perhaps  two  or  three,  and  behind  the  Upper 
Pisuerga  he  might  have  saved  a  day  or  two  more. 
Reille  who  was  with  the  army  of  Portugal  on  the 
right  of  the  king's  line  complained  that  he  could 
King'i  find  DO  officers  of  that  army  who  knew  the  Pisuei^ 
dcDcc.  sufficiently  to  place  the  troops  in  position ;  the 
king  then  had  cause  to  remember  Napoleon's 
dictum,  namely,  that  "  to  command  an  army  well 
a  general  must  think  of  nothing  else."  For  why 
was  the  course  of  the  Pisuei^  unknown  when  the 
king's  bead-quarters  had  been  for  several  months 
within  a  day's  journey  of  it? 

2°.  The  Carion  and  the  Pisuerga  being  given  up, 
the  country  about  the  Hormaza  was  occupied  and 
the  three  French  armies  were  in  mass  between  that 
stream  and  Burgos ;  yet  Wellington's  right  wing 
only,  that  is  to  say,  only  tweoty-three  thousand  in- 
fantry, and  three  brigades  of  cavalry,  drove  Reille's 
troops  over  the  Arlanzan,  and  the  castle  of  Burgos 
was  abandoned.  This  was  on  the  1 2th,  the  three 
French  armies,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  fighting 
men,  had  been  in  position  since  the  9th,  and  the 
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king's  letters  prove  that  he  desired  to   fight  in  <™'*J'' 

that  country,   which  was  favourable  for  all  arms. ■ 

Nothing  then  could  be  more  opportune  than  Wel- 
lington's advance  on  the  12tb,  because  a  retrograde 
defensive  syteoi  is  uusuited:  to  French  soldiers, 
whose  impatient  courage  leads  them  always  to 
attack,  and  the  news  of  Napoleon's  victory  at 
Bautzen  had  just  arrived  to  excite  their  ardour. 
Wherefore  Joseph  should  have  retaken  the  offensire 
on  the  12th  at  the  moment  when  Wellington  ap- 
proached the  Hormaza,  and  as  the  left  and  centre 
of  the  allies  were  at  Villa  Diego  and  Castroxerez, 
the  greatest  part  at  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  one 
march  distant,  the  twenty-six  thousand  men  imme- 
diately under  Wellington,  would  probably  have 
been  forced  back  over  the  Pisuerga,  and  the  king 
would  have  gained  time  for  Sarrut,  Foy  and  Clauzel 
to  join  him.  Did  the  English  general  then  owe  his 
success  to  fortune,  to  his  adversary's  fault  rather 
than  to  his  own  skill  ?  Not  so.  He  had  judged 
the  king's  military  capacity,  he  had  seen  the  baste, 
the  confusion,  the  trouble  of  the  enemy,  and  know- 
ing well  the  moral  power  of  rapidity  and  boldness 
in  such  circumstances,  had  acted,  daringly  indeed, 
but  wisely,  for  such  daring  is  admirable,  it  is  the 
highest  part  of  war. 

3°.  The  manner  in  which  Wellington  turned  the 
line  of  the  £bro  was  a  fine  strategic  illustration. 
It  was  by  no  means  certain  of  success,  yet  failure 
would  have  still  left  great  advantages  He  was 
certain  of  gaining  Santander  and  fixing  a  new  base 
of  operations  on  the  coast,  and  he  would  still  have 
had  the  power  of  continually  turning  the  king's 
right  by  operating  between  him  and  the  coast; 
the  errors  of  his  adversary  only  gave  him  additional 
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MOK    advantages  which  he  expected,    and  seized  with 

— promptness.     But  if  Joseph,  instead  of  spreading 

his  army  from  Espejo  on  his  right  to  the  Logrono 
road  on  his  left,  had  kept  only  cavalry  on  the  latter 
route  and  on  the  main  road  in  front  of  Pancorho ; 
if  he  had  massed  his  army  to  his  right  pivoting 
upon  Miranda,  orFrias,  and  had  scoured  all  the  roads 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  the  allies  could  never  have  passed  the 
defiles  and  descended  upon  Vittoria.  They  would 
have  marched  then  by  Valmaceda  upon  Bnbao, 
but  Joseph  could  by  the  road  of  Orduna  have  met 
them  there,  and  with  his  force  increased  by  Foy's 
and  Sarrut's  divisions  and  the  Italians.  Meanwhile 
Clauzel  would  have  come  down  to  Vittoria,  and 
the  heaped  convoys  could  have  made  their  way  to 
France  in  safety. 

4".  Having  finally  resolved  to  fight  at  Vittoria, 
the  king  should,  on  the  19th  and  20tb,  have  broken 
some  of  the  bridges  on  the  Zadora,  and  covered 
others  with  field-works  to  enable  him  to  sally 
forth  upon  the  attacking  army ;  he  should  have 
entrenched  the  defile  of  Puebla,  and  occupied  the 
heights  above  in  strength ;  his  position  on  the 
Lower  Zadora  would  then  have  been  formidable. 
But  his  greatest  fault  was  in  the  choice  of  his  line 
of  operation.  His  reasons  for  avoiding  Guipuscoa 
were  valid,  his  true  line  was  on  the  other  side, 
down  the  Ebro.  Zarageza  should  have  been  his 
base,  since  An^n  was  fertile  and  more  friendly 
than  any  other  province  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that 
by  taking  this  new  line  of  operations  he  would 
have  abandoned  Foy ;  but  that  general,  reinforced 
with  the  reserve  from  Bayonne,  would  have  had 
twenty  thousand  men  and  the  fortress  of  St  Scbas- 
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tian  as  a  Rapport,  and  WeUington  must  have  left  a  ^^*''- 

stroDg  corpa  of  observation  to  watch  him.     The 

king's  army  would  have  been  immediately  increased 
by  Clauzel's  troops,  and  ultimately  by  Sachet's,  which 
woald  have  given  him  one  hundred  thousand  men 
to  oppose  the  allied  army,  weakened  as  that  would 
have  been  by  the  detachment  left  to  watch  Foy. 
And  there  were  political  reasons,  to  be  told  here- 
after, for  the  reader  must  not  im^ne  Wellington 
had  go.t  thus  far  without  such  trammels,  which 
would  have  probably  rendered  this  plan  so  effica- 
cious as  to  oblige  the  British  army  to  abandon 
Spain  altogether.  Then  new  combinations  would 
have  been  made  all  over  Europe  which  it  is  useless 
to  speculate  upon. 

5°.  In  the  battle  the  operations  of  the  French, 
with  the  exception  of  Reille's  defence  of  the 
bridges  of  Gamara  and  Ariaga,  were  a  series  of 
«rrors,  the  most  extraordinary  being  the  suffering 
Kempt's  brigade  of  the  light  division,  and  the 
hussars,  to  pass  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes  and 
establi^  themselves  close  to  the  king's  line  of 
battle,  and  upon  the  flank  of  his  advanced  posts  at 
the  bridges  of  Mendoza  and  Villodas.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  this  alone  that  he  decided  upon  retreat- 
ing the  moment  Graham's  attack  commenced 
against  his  right  flank,  and  his  position  was  there- 
fore  in  his  own  view  untenable.  The  fitting  thing 
then  was  to  have  occupied  the  heights  of  Puebla 
strongly,  but  to  have  placed  the  bulk  of  his  infan- 
try by  corps,  in  succession,  the  right  refused, 
towards  Vittoria,  while  his  cavalry  and  guns 
watched  the  bridges  and  the  mouth  of  the  Puebla 
defile ;  in  this  situation  he  could  have  succoured 
Reille,  or  marched  to  his  front,  accordins  to  cin-       , 
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^o?t   cunuteDces,    and    his    retreat  would    have    been 

■ secure. 

6°.  The  enormous  fault  of  heaping  up  the 
baggage  and  convoys  and  pares  behind  Vittoria 
requires  no  comment,  but  the  king  added  another 
and  more  extraordinary  error,  aamely  the  remaining 
to  the  last  moment  undecided  ae  to  his  line  of  retreat. 
Nothing  but  misfortunes  could  attend  upon  such 
bad  dispositions;  and  that  the  catastrophe  was  not 
more  terrible  is  owing  entirely  to  an  erfor  which 
sh  wei- Wellington  and  Graham  seem  alike  to  have  fallen 
dopaub.  into,  namely,  that  Reille  had  two  divisions  in  re- 
serve behind  the  bridges  on  the  Upper  Zadora. 
They  knew  not  that  Maucune's  division  had  march- 
ed with  the  convoy,  and  thought  Clauzel  bad  only 
one  division  of  the  army  of  Pulugal  with  him, 
whereas  he  had  two,  Taupin's  and  Barhout's. 
Reille*B  reserves  were  composed  not  of  divisions 
but  of  brigades  drawn  from  La  Martiniere's  and 
Sarrut's  divisions,  which  were  defending  the 
bridges ;  and  hia  whole  force,  including  the 
French-Spaniards  who  were  driven  back  from 
Durana,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  infantry  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry.  Now  Graham 
had,  exclusive  of  Giron's  Gallicians,  nearly  twen^ 
thousand  of  all  arms,  and  it  is  said  that  the  river 
might  have  been  passed  both  above  and  below  the 
points  of  attack ;  it  is  certain  also  that  Longa's 
delay  gave  the  French  time  to  occupy  Gamara 
Mayor  in  force,  which  was  not  the  case  at  first. 
Had  the  passage  been  won  in  time,  very  few  of 
the  French  army  could  have  escaped  from  the 
field;  but  the  truth  is  Reille  fought  most  vigor- 
ously. 

7".  As  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  did  not 
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come  to  the  point  of  attack  at  the  time  calculated  *^^,'- 

upon,  the  battle  was  probably  not  fought  after  the 

origioal  coDceptioo  of  lord  Welliugton ;  it  is  likely 
that  his  iirst  project  was  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
bridges,  to  break  the  right  centre  of  the  enemy 
from  Arinez  to  Maigarita,  and  then  to  envelope  the 
left  centre  with  the  second,  fourth,  and  light  divi- 
sions and  the  cavalry,  while  the  third  and  seventh 
divisions  pursued  the  others.  But  notwithstanding 
the  unavoidable  delay,  which  gave  the  French 
time  to  commence  their  retreat,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  Gazan's  left  escaped  from  Subijana 
de  Alava,  seeing  that  when  Picton  broke  the  centre 
at  Arinez,  he  was  considerably  nearer  to  Vittoria 
tbfui  the  French  left,  which  was  cut  off  from  the 
main  road  and  assailed  in  front  by  Hill  and  Cole. 
The  having  no  cavalry  in  hand  to  launch  at  this 
time  and  point  of  the  battle  has  been  already 
noticed ;  lord  Wellington  says,  that  the  countiy  Dopkuh.  . 
was  generally  unfavourable  for  the  action  of  that 
arm,  and  it  is  certain  that  neither  side  used  it 
with  much  effect  at  any  period  of  the  battle ; 
nevertheless  there  are  always  some  suitable  open- 
ings, some  happy  moments  to  make  a  charge,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  one  which  was 
neglected. 

8°.  Picton's  sudden  rush  from  the  bridge  of 
Tres  Puentes  to  the  village  of  Arinez,  with  one 
brigade,  has  been  much  praised,  and  certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  prompt  and  daring,  but  the 
merit  of  the  conception  belongs  to  the  general  in 
chief,  who  directed  it  in  person.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  denuded  state  of  the  hill  in  liront 
of  that  village,  and  viewed  as  a  stroke  for  the  occa- 
sion it  is  to  be  admired.    Yet  it  had  its  disad* 
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^22*^  tages.  For  tlte  brigade  which  thus  crossed  a  part 
—  of  the  front  of  both  armies  to  place  itself  in  ad- 
vance, not  only  drew  a  flank  fire  from  the  enemy, 
but  waa  exposed  if  the  French  cavalry  had  been 
prompt  and  daring,  to  a  charge  in  flank;  it  also 
prevented  the  advance  of  the  other  troops  in  their 
proper  arrangement,  and  thus  crowded  the  centre 
for  the  rest  of  the  action.  However  these  sudden 
movements  cannot  be  judged  by  rules,  they  are 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  result.  This  was 
entirely  successful,  and  the  hill  thus  carried  was 
called  the  Englishmen's  hill,  not,  as  some  recent 
writers  have  supposed,  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  gained  by  the  Black  Prince,  but  because  of 
a  disaster  which  there  befel  a  part  of  his  army. 
His  battle  was  fought  between  Navarrette  and 
Najera,  many  leagues  from  Vittoria,  and  beyond 
the  Ebro  ;  but  on  this  hill  the  two  gallant  knights 
sir  Thomas  and  sir  William  Felton  took  post  witli 
two  hundred  companions,  and  being  surrounded 
by  Don  Tello  with  six  thousand,  all  died  or  were 
taken  after  a  long,  desperate,  and  heroic  resist- 
ance. 

9°.  It  has  been  observed  by  French  writers,  and 
the  opinion  has  been  also  entertained  by  many 
English  officers,  that  after  the  battle  Wellington 
should  have  passed  the  frontier  in  mass,  and 
marched  upon  Bayonne  instead  of  chasing  Clauzel 
and  Foy  on  the  right  and  left ;  and  if,  as  the 
same  authors  assert,  Bayonne  was  not  in  a  state 
of  defence  and  must  have  fallen,  there  can  he  little 
question  that  the  criticism  is  just,  because  the 
fugitive  French  army  having  lost  all  its  guns  and 
being  without  musket  ammunition,  could  not  have 
faced  its  pursuers  for  a  moment.     But  if  Bayonne 
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id  it  was  impossible 
to  suspect  its  real  condition,  much  mischief  might - 
have  accrued  from  such  a  hasty  advance.  Foy 
and  Clauzel  coming  dovrn  upon  the  field  of  Vittoria 
would  have  driven  away  if  they  did  not  destroy 
the  sixth  division ;  they  would  have  recovered 
all  the  trophies ;  the  king's  army  returning  by 
Jacca  into  Aragon,  would  have  reorganized  itself 
from'Suchet's  depots,  and  that  marshal  was  ac- 
tuaHy  coming  up  with  his  army  from  Valencia; 
little  would  then  have  been  gained  by  the  battl». 
This  question  can  however  be  more  profitably  dis- 
cussed when  the  great  events  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Vittoria  have  been  described. 
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No.  I. 


Tub  followiDg  extracts  of  letlura  are  published  to  avoid  any 
future  cavils  upon  the  points  they  refer  to,  nnd  also  to  show  bow 
dilficult  it  is  fur  the  hiaCorian  to  obtain  certain  and  nocu rate  details, 
when  cfe- witnesses,  having  no  wish  tn  mislead,  differ  so  much. 


BATTLE    OF    SALAMANCA. 

Extract  of  a  memoir  by  Sir  Charles  Dalbiac,  who  u-as  one  of 
Le  Marchant's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry. 

"  Throughout  these  chai^ies  upon  the  cnomy,  the  heavy  bri- 
gade wat  unsupported  by  any  other  portion  of  the  cavalry 
whatever;  but  was  followed,  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible  for 
infantry  to  follow,  by  the  third  division  which  had  so  glorioosly 
led  the  attack  in  the  first  instance  and  had  so  effectually  turned 
the  enemy's  extreme  left." 

Extract  from  a  memoir  by  colonel  Money,  who  was  one  of 
general  Anson's  brigade  of  tight  cavalry. 
"  The  third  division  moved  to  the  right,  and  the  cavalry,  Le 
Marchand's  and  Anson's,  were  ordered  to  charge  as  soon  as  the 
tirailleurs  of  the  third  division  began  to  ascend  the  right  flank  of 
the  hill." — '*  The  rapid  movement  of  tbe  cavalry  which  now  begaa 
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to  gatlop,  and  tho  tbird  diviaion  prewing  them  (the  Frcach),  the^ 
run  into  tho  wood,  wfaich  separated  them  from  the  army ;  kc 
(Aneon's  light  cavalij)  charged  ikem  under  a  heavy  Jitt  of 
mutkctry  and  artillery  from  another  height;  near  tnotbouaand 
threw  down  their  arms  iu  different  parla  of  the  wood,  and  we 
coatinued  oDr  charge  through  the  wood  nntil  oar  brigade  came 
into  an  open  plain  of  ploughed  fields,  where  the  dost  wa>  ao  grat 
we  could  Bee  nothing,  and  halted ;  when  it  cleared  away,  we 
found  onreelres  within  three  hundred  yards  of  a  large  body  of 
Fronch  infantry  and  artillery,  formed  on  the  decUt-ity  of  a  fail]. 
A  tremendous  battle  was  heard  on  the  other  side,  which  prevented 
the  enemy  from  perceiving  us.  At  last  they  opened  a  fire  of 
musketry  and  grape-shot,  and  we  retired  in  good  order  and  with- 
out any  lose." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  tir  Henry  Wation,  commanding 
the  JiTit  regiment  of  Porlugttese  cavalry  under  general 
D' Urban. 

"  When  Marmont,  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  ftdranced  his 
lefl,  lord  Wellington  ordered  down  the  reseire,  of  vhich  the 
first  and  tenth  Portuguese  cavniry  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
British  cavalry  under  captain  Townsend,  now  lieutenant  colonel 
Townsend,  formed  a  part  under  Sir  B.  D'Urban.  The  cavalry 
was  pushed  forward  in  contiguous  columns,  and  were  protected 
from  the  enemy  by  a  small  rising  ground,  which,  as  soon  as  I 
had  passed,  I  was  ordered  to  wheel  up,  and  charge  tlie  front  in 
line.  The  enemy  had  formed  a  tguare,  and  gave  na  avtdley  as 
we  advanced,  (he  eleventh  and  fourteenth  romaioed  on  potence. 
In  this  charge  we  completely  tucceeded,  and  the  enemy  q^teared 
panic-struok,  and  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  our  cutting  and 
thrusting  at  them  in  all  directioos  until  Um  momuit  1  wae  tboat 
to  withdraw ;  then  a  eoldiei,  at  not  more  than  six  or  ei^t  paces, 
levelled  hia  niusquet  at  me,  and  shot  me  throu^  the  sbonlder, 
which  knocked  me  off  my  horse,  where  I  continued  to  lie  till  the 
whole  of  mir  infantry  had  passed  over." 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  colonel  Townsend,  I4th  Dragoons. 

"  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca  I  perfectly  recollect  seeing 
D'Uriwn's  cavalry  advance  up  the  hill,  and  chai^  the  French 
infantry.  They  were  repulsed,  and  lefl  Watson  (now  sir  Henry), 
who  led  his  regiment,  the  first  Portuguese,  badly  wounded  on  the 
field.".—"  /  am  almost  positive  the  French  were  not  in  square. 
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bmt  in  tine,  waiti)^  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  Uading  brigade 
of  Ike  third  divitim,  which  gidtantly  carried  every  tliii^  before 


Cppiei  de  deux  depicket  de  Vempereur  av,  minitlrede  la  gverrc 
relatives  au  due  de  Raguse. 

Dretde,  le^^  Mai,  1812. 

MOMBIEUB    LE    DUC    »E    FeLTRE, 

Je  vona  lenTois  la  correepoaclance  d'Espa^e.  Ecrivez  au  due 
de  Ragnae  que  c'est  le  roi  qui  doit  lui  donner  dea  directions,  que 
je  snppoaa  qn'il  s'est  retir^  devant  lord  Welliugtoa  aek>i)  les  riglea 
de  la  guerre,  en  I'oblig^t  a  se  maaeer,  et  non  en  Be  r«plo3raiit 
devant  sa  cavalerie  ligere ;  qu'il  aura  conserve  dea  tetea  de  pont 
aur  I'Agueda,  oe  qui  peul  seul  lui  pennettre  d'avoir  des  nouvellea 
de  I'ennemi  tons  tea  Jours,  et  de  le  tenir  en  respect.  Que  si  au 
contraire  il  a  mis  trenta  lleuea  d'tnterralle  entre  lui  et  t'ennemi, 
comme  il  I'a  d^Ja  fait  deux  foia  contre  toua  les  priacipes  de  la 
guerre,  il  laisse  le  g^n^ral  Anglais  maitro  de  ae  porter  oil  il  veut, 
il  perd  conatainment  I'inittative,  et  n'est  plua  d'aucun  poida  dans 
lea  adUree  d'Eapagne,  que  la  Biscaye  et  lo  nord  sent  dana  dcs 
diapositiona  facbeuses  par  lea  suites  de  T^vacuation  des  Asturiiu) 
par  la  diviaion  Bonnet,  que  la  reoccupation  de  celte  province  n'n 
pas  encore  eu  lieu,  que  le  nord  est  expos^  !i  de  grands  malhcurs, 
que  Santona  et  St.  Sebastian  sent  compromis,  qne  les  libres  com- 
monicationa  des  guerillas  avec  la  Galicc  et  les  Asturies  par  la  mer 
lea  rendraot  formidablea,  que  all  ne  fait  pas  r^occuper  promple- 
ment  les  Asturies,  sa  position  ne  peut  a'ameliorer. 

Reconunaudea  au  general  Caffarelli  de  r^nir  davaatage  ses 
troupes,  et  d'avoir  toujoura  une  colonne  dans  la  main. 

Ecrivez  au  g^^ral  L'HuiUier  d'avoir  I'oeil  aur  St.  Sebastian,  et 
d'avoir  (oujoura  3000  horotneB  dana  la  main  pour  les  dinger  aur 
catle  |dace  si  elle  avoit  besoin  d'^ra  aecourue. 

En  g4n6ral  pour  parer  a  la  mauvaiae  nuuKeuvre  et  ^  la  mauvaise 
direction  que  le  due  de  Ragnse  donoe  i,  nos  affaires  il  est  n^s- 
gaire  d'avoir  beaucoup  de  monde  a  Bajonne.  Activez  la  marcbe 
dn  3*  et  dn  106^  et  de  la  5'  denu  brigade  provisoiro  sur  cette 
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place.  Tcnc7  y  denx  gcn^raux  de  brigade  afin  que  !•  geners) 
l.'Hiiillicr  puisBc  toujonts  dbpoMr  des  fbrcea  pour  Stre  en  mman 
d'aijir  scion  tes  circonstances. 

lti>uDiasozuninillierd'hominesdMd£p6ts  de  cavalerie  de  rarm^ 
(I'lLHpB^e,  A  dirig«z  let  en  r^iroens  de  marche  sar  Bayoone. 

Prescrivea  au  g^n^ral  L'Hufllier  de  tenir  see  troupes  duu  U 
valluo  de  Bastan,  k  Bayonne,  SL  Jean  de  Luz,  et  Inm,  en  k* 
munisEant  bicn,  les  barraquont,  lee  exer^ant,  et  lea  fonnant.  Ce 
sera  au  moyen  de  cette  ressource  que  ei  le  due  de  Ragnse  ooatinue 
a  faire  dea  b^vuee  on  poum  emp6cher  lo  mal  de  deraiir 
L'Mrfime. 

Sur  ce,  je  prie  Dieu,  &c. 

(Signi)  Napoleon. 

[For  second  dtipatch,  see  Appendix  No.  Vll.] 


Lettre  de  M,  le  due  de  Dalmatit  nu  roi. 

Seville,  12  Ao&t,  I8I2. 
Jo  n'.ivais  rc^u  aucunc  nourelle  dc  V.  M.  depuia  lea  lettrea 
qu'dllc  ni':i  fait  I'hooncur  ni'ocrjre  des  6  ct  7  Juillct  dernier. 
I'.nfin  jo  viens  dc  reccvoir  eulle  dntcc  de  S^ovic  le  29  do  mfme 
inois.  L.'s  rapports  publifa  par  lee  ennemia  ra'avaientdej^instniit 
lies  livencmeaa  aurvenua  en  Caatille  leaqucls  6taient  natureUemeal 
exitgeriis;  V.  M.  a  bicn  voulu  en  quelque  sorte  fixer  a  ce  aujet 
mes  idces.  Je  deplore  les  pertes  que  I'arm^  de  Portngal  a 
cprouv6ea.  Dana  I'etfit  ou  etaieot  tes  affaires  d'Eepagne  one 
bataille  ne  devait  se  donner  qu'it  la.  demiere  extremity,  mais  tout 
n'est  paa  perdo.  V.  M.  aprcsm'avinrcommaniqu^  lea  dispositionB 
quelle  a  feites  depuis  le  6  (date  de  la  demiere  lettre)att  19  Juillet 
ra'ordonne  comme  une  ressource  d'evacuer  I'Andalousie  et  de  me 
diriger  sur  Tol£de.  Je  ne  puis  dissimuler  que  cette  disposition 
me  parait  fort  extraordinaire.  J'etais  loin  de  penser  que  V.  M> 
s'y  aerait  d^terminee.  Le  sort  de  I'Espagne  eat  il  done  decide  7 
V.  M.  veut  elle  sacrifier  le  royaume  k  la  capitale?  et  a  t-elte  la 
certitude  de  la  coneerrer  en  prenant  ce  parti  ?  Enfin  1  evacuation 
de  rAndalousie  et  ma  marehc  aur  Tol&le  sont  elles  I'unique 
ressource  qui  DOus  rcstu  ?  Je  vais  nie  preparer  ii  oette  disposition 
que  je  regarde  eonimo  des  plus  funuiitcs  pour  I'twDiieur  dcs  armes 
impcrialcs,  le  bien  du  iterricc  dc  rcmpcreur  o(  I'inlcr^t  de  V.  M. 
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dans  EeapCHr  qu'arant  qu'elle  B'«K^ute  V,  M.  Vaura  chang^  ou 
modifi^  sainmt  lea  propositiom  que  j'ai  au  l*honneur  da  lui  faire 
le  19  JuiUet,  le  8  da  ce  mois,  et  par  M.  le  colonel  Deaprez. 

J'ai  rbooneur  d'adreaser  k  votre  Majest^  triplicata  de  ma  lettre 
du  8  de  ce  mois.  En  me  referent  aux  obaervadona  et  propositions 
qn'elle  renferme,  ai  V.  H.  ne  prend  pas  dea  diapositioDB  en  con- 
aequance,  ja  conoid^  qua  rcracuation  da  toute  I'Esp^^e  eat 
decidie,  car  il  ftut  que  V.  M.  ae  perauade  que  dn  moment  que 
men  mouTement  aera  commeac^  je  aerai  suivi  par  aeixante  mille 
ennemia  leaquela  ne  me  donneront  paa  le  tema  ni  la  iJberte  do 
prendre  la  diiection  que  V.  M,  m'indique  et  qui  »e  r6uniront  a  cenx 
qni  ont  peu^tr^  en  Caatille  et  m'empecheront  de  sojourner  aur  le 
Tage  encota  moins  d'arriver  a  Madrid.  II  n'y  a  qu'ua  moyen 
pour  r^tablir  les  affiiirea  :  que  V,  M.vienne  en  Andi^ousicet  qu'elle 
y  am^e  toutaa  lee  troupes  de  I'arm^  du  centre,  do  I'arm^e  de 
Portugal,  de  I'armee  d'Arragon  auxquellea  sea  ordres  pourront 
parvenir,  quand  bien  mSme  tout  le  royaume  de  Valence  derrail 
£tre  ^Tacu6.  Qu'importe  a  V.  M.  de  conserver  Madrid  si  elle 
perd  le  royaunte  ?  I'hilippe  V.  en  sortit  trois  fois  et  y  rentra  en 
aauTer»in.  Du  moment  que  nous  aurons  70  ou  80  miU«  Fran9ais 
r^uniadanalemididerEapagne,  le  th^fitre  de  la  guerre  est  cbang^ ; 
I'arm^  de  Portugal  ae  trouTo  digag^  et  ello  pent  se  reporter 
auccessiTement  jusqu'au  Tage.  D'ailleurs  ce  serait  sana  incon- 
T^nient  qu'elle  gaidat  Burgos  et  la  rive  gauche  de  I'Ebre  et  qne 
toot  t'espace  compris  entre  elle  et  le  Sierra  Morena  fut  a  la  dis- 
position desenacmidjusqu'^  ce  que  des  renforts  vinssent  de  France 
et  que  I'empereur  cut  pu  prendre  des  dispositions.  Le  sacrifice  une 
fois  fait  il  n'y  a  plus  de  moyen  d'y  remMler.  Lee  arm^  irop^riales 
en  Espagne  repassent  I'Hire  d'ou  peut-Etre  la  famine  les  chassera, 
lea  affaires  de  I'enipereur  dans  le  nord  de  I'Europe  peuvent  s'en 
ressentir,  rAmeriquo  qui  vieni  de  declarer  la  guene  k  I'Angleterre 
fei«  peut-etro  la  paix.  V.  M.  a  sans  doute  refl^hi  ii  toutes  lea 
congruences  d'un  pareil  changement ;  la  parte  monientBDee  de 
Madrid  et  des  Castilles  est  nulle  pour  la  politique  do  I'timpereur, 
elle  peut  se  r^parer  en  plus  on  moins  do  terns.  La  perte  d'une 
batailte  par  I'arm^e  de  Portugal  n'est  qn'un  grand  duel  qui  se 
r^pare  igaleroent,  m^  la  parte  de  I'Andalousie  et  la  lev^  du  siege 
de  Cadiz  sont  des  ev^oemens  dont  lee  effeta  seront  ressentis  dans 
touie  I'Europe  etdans  le  nouveau  mondo.  En&n  en  fiddle  sujet 
de  I'empereur  je  doie  d6clarer  a  V.  M.  que  je  ne  crtns  pas  Ics 
affaires  d'Espagne  assez  dcecsp^rees  pour  prendre  un  parti  aussi 
violent.     J'entrevais  encore  du  remede  si  V.  M.  veul  prendre  lea 
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dtspoaitioaa  qae  j'ai  propoate*;  tout  ea  me  pr^fMrant  k  I'ex^ 
cation  de  ms  ordraa  je  me  peimetB  de.lui  demuider  da  nonvetlea 
inatnictioiu.  J'ai  snrtout  rhonnenr  de  prior  V,  M.  d'OTdonaer 
que  les  commDnicatioiui  de  rAndeloaaie  avecToUda  piieiit  r^tebliea 
et  queltpe  ^T&aament  qui  •arrieime  de  vooloir  biea  Gun  pteodrea 
I'ann^e  da  centre,  1&  direction  de  Deapefia  Pema  on  d'Ahnwfaa 
pour  ee.joindre  k  rarmee  dn  midi.  Alors  je  r^xoda  de  tost,  at 
j'execntarai  lea  diapoaitkniB  que  j'ai  eaoncte  dana  ma  )ettre  da  S 
dece  mois. 

Je,  &C.  &c.  Ste. 


Lettre  de  M.  le  marickal  due  de  Dalmalie  A  M.U  Mntistrt 
de  la  guerre  d  Peerit, 

MoKsiEua  LK  Due, 
Toute  commankation  de  rAndekmaie  arec  la  Prance  ^tanl 
■nterrompue  et  n'ayant  rien  r^  depuia  lee  premiere  jonn  de 
Mai ;  dq)uis  on  mois  le  rot  a;ant  mime  retti^  lea  tronpee  qoi 
ihHent  dam  la  Muiclie  et  ne  pouvant  communiquer  arec  Madrid, 
j'entreprena  de  faire  parvenir  mes  rapports  i  rotre  excellence  par 
la  voie  de  mer.  Si  le  b&timent  que  je  fata  a  cet  effet  partir  de 
Malaga  pent  amver  &  Haraeilte,  I'empereur  aera  plut6t  inatnut 
de  ce  qui  ae  paaae  dans  le  midi  de  TEipagne  et  de  la  position  de 

A  ce  sujet  j'u  I'bonneur  d'adresaer  \  TOtre  excslteoce  oopJe 
dea  deraiera  rapporta  que  j'u  bita  an  roi,  lesquels  contienaent  tea 
repr^senlaUooa  que  j'ai  cru  devoir  eoumettre  a  sa  majeet^  poor  le 
bien  du  sen-ice  de  I'emperenr,  la  conserration  dee  conqnfites  et 
I'bonneur  des  arm^  imp^rialei. 

Je  ne  sub  inatmit  dea  malheura  que  I'arm^  de  Portngal  a 
eprouT^  que  par  lea  bmita  popniairea  et  lea  rapports  de  I'eDoemi ; 
cat  le  roi  en  m'^riraBt  le  29  Juillet  de  Sigovie  ne  m'en  a  donn^ 
aucnn  detail.  Je  dois  done  m'imaginer  que  lea  pertea  que  nons 
avons  faitea  en  Castile  aont  beaocoup  exag^r^s  et  j'en  tire  la  con- 
s^nence  que  lea  afUrea  de  Temperear  en  Eapagne  ne  eout  pea 
auaaj  deaeap^reea  que  le  roi  parait  en  4tre  persuade.  Cependant 
sa  majeati  aprte  etre  reetc  23  jours  saos  m'fcrire,  lorsqne  lee  en- 
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nenus  ^toient  cd  plein  mouTement  et  que  sa  majeat^  se  portoit 
avec  14,000  hommes  de  I'arm^  da  centre  k  la  rencontre  da  due 
de  Ragnse  qui  Bans  I'attendra  a'etoit  eogagi  precipitamment  et 
^rourwt  une  d^ite  ;  le  roi  dia-je  en  me  fiuaant  part  le  29  J  uiUet 
de  sea  mouTemeDB  me  donna  I'ordre  formel  d'^vacuer  rAodalouBie 
et  me  diri^r  aur  Tolede,  et  il  me  dit  express£ment  que  c'est 
I'unique  resaource  qui  nous  reste. 

J«  sub  loin  de  partager  I'aTia  de  sa  majesty,  je  crois  fenneinent 
qn'il  est  pomible  de  mieux  faira  et  que  tout  pent  s'airanger  en 
attendant  que  d'apr^  tea  otdres  de  I'empereur  V.  E.  ait  pfl 
mettre  lea  armies  qui  seat  dans  le  nord  de  I'Eapagne  a  mSme  de 
reprendre  les  operations,  ainsi  que  j'en  iais  la  proposition  a  sa  ma- 
jesti  dans  les  lottres  dont  je  mats  ci-joint  copies.  Mais  mon 
devoir  est  d'oMTr  et  je  me  chargerats  d'une  trap  grande  respon- 
sibility si  j'eludais  rexecnlioD  de  I'oTdre  fennel  d'evacuer  que  le 
roi  m'a  donn^. 

Je  vais  done  me  {n^parer  a  ax6cuter  cetta  disposition  que 
je  T^arde  comma  funeste,  puisqu'elle  me  force  a  livrer  aux 
ennemis  des  places  de  guerre  susceptiUes  d'une  bonne  defense 
tout  aprovisionn^,  les  itaUissemens  et  un  materiel  d'artillerie 
immense  et  do  laisser  dans  \ei  bdpitaux  beaucoup  de  maladas  que 
lenr  situation  et  le  manque  de  transport  ne  permettent  p(»nt 
d'ommener.  Je  ne  fbrai  cependant  mon  mouvement  qae  pro- 
t^ressivement  et  je  ne  negligerai  aucnn  sota  pour  qu'U  ne  resle 
en  arriire  rien  de  ce  qui  pent  f  tre  utile  a  rarro^. 

Je  ne  puis  encore  aasurer  que  je  ne  ferai  ce  mouvement  par 
Tolede,  car  du  moniont  qn'il  sera  entrepris  je  serai  saivi  par 
60,000  ennemis  qui  se  joindiont  aux  divisions  que  lord  Welling- 
ton aura  deja  port6es  sur  lo  Tage.  Ainsi  il  eat  possible  qne 
je  me  dirige  par  Murcie  sur  Valence  suivant  ce  que  j'apprendrat 
ou  les  nouveaux  ordres  que  je  recevrai  du  roi. 

Dans  cet  etat  de  cboses,  je  ne  puis  disaimnler  a  V.  E.  que  je 
regards  I'ivacualion  de  I'Espagne  an  moins  jnsqu'a  I'Ebre  comme 
decidie  da  moment  qne  le  roi  m'ordonna  d'evacuer  I'Andalousie  et 
de  me  diriger  eur  Toledo,  car  il  est  bien  certain  qu'il  ne  sera  pas 
possible  de  restar  en  poMtion  snr  le  Tags  ni  dans  les  Caatillm  et 
qne  dia-lors  les  conquGtes  des  armes  imp4riales  en  Espagne  dont 
I'empereur  avait  ordonn^  la  conservation,  sont  sacrifices. 

A  ce  Bujet  je  ne  puis  me  defendre  de  ridechir  sur  d'autres 
evcnemens  qui  se  passent.  J'ai  lu  dans  les  joumaux  de  Cadiz, 
que  rambassadeur  du  roi  en  Russi«  avait  joint  I'armee  Russe, 
que  le  loi  nvait  fait  d«B  insinuations  au  gouvemement  insurgent 
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de  Oadis,  que  la  SuMe  arait  fait  un  trait^  avoc  VAngletem,  et 
que  le  prince  h^rMitaira  arait  demand^  k  la  regence  de  Cadiz 
250  Bapagnola  pour  sa  garde  personelle,  (Avant  bier  nn  parle- 
mentaira  qne  le  g^u^nl  Sem^  arait  envoyi  k  I'eBcadra  Anglaiae 
pour  r^clamer  dea  priwDmers  reata  pendant  qaelqoea  inatanc  i 
bord  de  I'amiral,  lequel  lui  montia  une  fr4gate,  qui,  dit  ii,  Mt 
deatinee  k  porter  en  Angileteire  et  ensaite  en  Sa^e  lea  250  £s- 
pagnols  que  le  prince  Bemadotte  demands  pour  sa  garde  peiao- 
nelle.)  Enfia  j'ai  vn  dana  lea  rnSmea  jouniaax  que  Horeau  et 
Blucher  fluent  arri*^  i  Stockholm,  et  que  Rapatal,  aide-de- 
camp  de  Moreau,  4tait  k  Londree.  Je  oe  tire  ancnne  cona^nenw 
de  tooa  cea  fnita,  maia  j'en  seraa  plua  attentif.  Cependant  j'ai 
cm  deroir  diposer  mea  creintea  entre  lea  maina  de  aix  g^^rau 
de  I'annte,  aprka  avoir  axigi  A'eux  le  aerment  qu'ila  ne  r^v^lerool 
ce  que  je  leur  ai  dit  qu'k  Temperear  lur-m£me  on  aux  persoanea  qoe 
S.  M.  aura  specialement  d^^gu^  pour  en  rejevoir  la  d^laration, 
ai  aupamvant  je  ne  puia  moi-mSme  en  rendre  compte,  II  eet 
ponrtant  de  mou  devoir  de  manifest«r  k  V.  E.  que  je  craina  que 
le  bAt  de  toutea  lea  fauaaes  dispositionB  que  Ton  a  priaes  et  celui 
dea  intrignea  qui  ont  lieu  ne  soient  de  forcer  lea  armees  imp^rialea 
qui  Bont  en  Eapagne  k  repaaser  au  ftioioa  I'Ebre  et  ensuile  de  pre- 
aenter  cet  ^vknement  comme  I'unique  ressource  (expreasion  du  roi, 
lettre  du  20  Jnillet)  dana  I'eapirance  d'en  proGter  par  quelqae 
arraagemeDt. 

Mes  craintes  sont  peut-^tre  mal  fondeea,  mais  en  pareille  aitua- 
tion  il  vaut  mieux  lea  pouaser  a  t'extremile  que  d'etre  negligent, 
d'autant  plus  que  cea  craintes  et  ma  BoUicitude  toument  au  bien 
dn  service  de  I'empereur  el  a  la  suret^  de  Tannee  dont  le  com- 
manderoent  m'eat  confie. 

J'ai  Thonneur  de  prier  V.  E.  de  vouloii  bien  si  ma  lettra  lui 
parvieni,  la  mettre  le  plntdt  possible  soua  les  yenx  de  rempeteur 
etd'asaurer  S.  M.  que  moi  et  son  arm^  du  midi  serons  toujours 
dignes  de  sa  supr^e  confiance.  Je  d^ire  bien  vivement  que 
V.  E.  puisM  me  faire  savoir  que  mee  d^pdcbes  lui  sont  parvenucs 
«t  Bortout  recevoir  par  elle  les  ordres  de  sa  majest^. 

J'ai  rhonnear,  &c. 
(Sign^  Dalmatie. 

SevUle,  liAoAt,  1812. 
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SiRt, 

J«  Bais  arrir^  k  Paris  hier  21  da  coarant.  Je  me  suis  sur  le 
chtmp  piWnt^  chez  le  minutre  Ae  la  guerre  et  je  lui  oi  remis  la 
lettie  de  V.  M.  ainsi  que  celles  de  M.  le  maricIiBl  Jonrdan.  S.  E. 
m'a  queetioDn^  mr  lea  a&irea  d'Eapagne,  maia  aana  me  demander 
mea  d^pechee  pour  Tempereur.  Elle  m'a,  auivant  lee  intentions 
de  V.  M^  pounm  dee  ordres  dont  j'ai  beeoin  pour  ponnoine  ma 
TODte  avec  ciUnti. 

Ce  matin  le  ministre  m'a  fait  app4ler  et  j'ai  en  arec  Ini  une 
longue  coafireaix.  II  m'a  press^  de  m'expliqner  avec  franchise 
mr  ce  qne  j'aTaia  pu  remarquer  pendant  mon  s^eor  en  Andalouaie, 
m'at^motgn4  quelque  inqni^ludnsurrinfluencequepouvoitexercer 
le  marshal  tant  sur  Tarm^  que  snr  lea  autorit^ciTilee.  II  a  rappel^ 
lee  intrigues  de  Portugal  et  a  conclu  en  me  diaant  qn'il  dipouillait 
derant  moi  le  catact^re  de  ministre  pour  causer  avec  un  bomme 
de  Totre  con£an<»,  et  que  lea  serrices  qne  rona  lui  arias  lendns 
i  I'^poque  de  aa  disgrice  denient  6tre  pour  V.  M.  nne  garantie 
dn  dteir  qu'il  avait  d'agir  snivant  ses  intentions.  Qnelqae  frencbea 
qne  m'aient  panis  ces  ouvertures,  je  n'ai  pas  cm  devoir  parler  de 
la  partis  la  plus  delicate  de  ma  mission.  J'ai  seulement  r^pondn 
que  Varm^  do  midi  serait  toujours  celle  de  rempereur,  qne 
lonqae  S.  M.  eoTerrait  see  ordres  d^termin^,  elle  serait  ob^ie, 
et  que  tont  ce  que  j'arais  entendn  en  Andalonsie  ne  me  laiasait 
&  ce  anjet  ancnn  donte.  An  reste  ma  omversation  arec  la  due  de 
Feltre  m'a  pronv^  qu'aucone  lettre  de  la  nature  de  ceOe  dont  je 
ants  portenr  ne  lui  etait  encore  parrenus  et  cela  eat  pour  ma 
mission  une  circonstance  faTorable. 

J'ai  cans£  avec  S.  £.  de  la  r^lance  que  les  chefs  de  I'armie 
fraocaiee  en  Eapagoe  avaient  toujours  oppoe^  aux  ordres  de 
V.  M.  II  a  declare  que  tons  avaient  itk  mis  sons  voa  ordres  et 
•ana  ancune  restriction,  qu'avant  son  depart  I'emperenr  avait 
t^moign^  BOD  ^toooement  ear  les  doutes  qua  manifestaient  k  cat 
^gard  les  lettrea  de  V.  M.  et  qu'il  avait  ordonn^  qne  Ton  fit  con- 
naitre  ses  intentions  d'une  mani^re  encore  plus  positive.  J'ai  cit^ 
la  lettre  on  le  mar^chal  Sncbet  s'autorise  d'une  phrase  du  Prince  de 
Neufchatel,  celles  du  g4n^rel  Dorsenne  et  du  g^n^ral  Caffarelli,  il 
parftit  que  tons  lea  obstacles  qui  pouvaient  entraver  I'ex^cation  de  voa 
ordres  ont  iti  lev^  par  des  instructions  edress^  poet^rieurement 
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aox  g4n6raux  on  chef.  Quant  a  la  d^beisBance  fonnelle  da 
maiichal  Soolt  S.  E.  adit  d'abord  que  V.  M.  avail Iq droit  de  Ini oler 
le  commandemeDt,  mais  elle  est  conveoue  ensuite  qu'ime  d^marcbe 
Miablable  n«  poavait  6tre  &ite  qae  par  I'ordra  expiis  de  I'md- 

Le  miniBtre  «t  ausei  entr£  dani  qaelquea  ditaila  mir  lea  a&itea 
militairea,  lea  ordna  donn^B  par  V.  M.  et  par  le  marechal  Jonrdan 
aux  diverses  ^poquea  de  lacampagne,  ontea,  m'a-t-ildit,l'&ppK)ba- 
tion  g^irale  et  ce  qn'a  ^rit  Tempereur  depuis  qu'il  a  appris  la 
bataillede  SalamanquepTOUTequ'ildoniieeiitiiremeat  droit  ^V.  M. 
ropinion  pabliqoe  a  cet  igiai  est  eocore  plus  pTOOoadio  que  cdle 
des  hommee  en  place,  et  je  ne  puis  expriroer  k  V.  M.  avec 
quelle  rigueur  eoat  jug^s  en  Pntnce  les  marichaax  Sonlt  et  Mar- 
moDt 

Le  due  de  Feltre  m'a  parU  da  mouvement  enr  Blaaco  Sancbo. 
Peut-6tre  a-t-il  dit,  Temperenr  reprochera  nn  pen  d'hUtation; 
ex^t^  deux  joura  plutAt  il  aurait  produit  1«b  plus  beureax  efiet*. 
V.  M.  se  reppelle  que  j'avus  pr^va  cette  otiiection  et  je  ne  send 
point  embarraasi  pour  y  i^ptmdra. 

S.  K  a  cm  que  j'allaii  anpris  de  rempereor  ponr  sollunter  dt 
noaveanx  renforts;  elle  m'a  dit  que  la  ginem  de  Rnmie  arait 
jusqu'a  pr^nt  absorU  tons  les  mojreBS,  qu'il  itait  knn  de  potmir 
envf^er  lea  troupes  snr  lesqaelles  paraiasait  compter  H.  le  maricbal 
Jouidan,  que  Ton  pourrait  seulement  pourroir  a  la  perte  mat^rielle 
faite  par  I'annie  de  Portugal,  il  pareit  que  les  nonrellee  troupes 
eoToj^  en  Espagne  ne  s'elirent  pas  an-dela  da  vingt  mille 
bommes,  an  resle  la  grande  Tictoire  remport^  par  rempeTenr  fera 
prol»Uenient  prendre  des  di^tositiona  plus  &voiable8  aux  a&ires 
de  la  Penineule. 

Le  due  de  Feltro  a  ra^  des  nourellee  du  g^u^ral  Clausel. 
Ce  g^iral  annonce  que  Tanu^  ang^aise  marcbe  vers  Is  nord, 
que  lord  Wellington  s'est  de  sa  peisonne  porti  vers  le  Doero,  que 
I'arm^  de  Portugal  s'est  ralli^,  que  ses  pertes'sont  beancoop 
moindres  qu'on  ne  I'avait  cm,  que  le  g^4ral  P07  avait  Out  on 
monvement  pour  delivrer  Astorga  et  Tordesillas,  mais  qne  d^ja  ces 
deux  places  s'itaient  rendues  que  Ton  pourrait  accnser  de  faiUesw 
les  deux  gouvemeurs  et  que  peut-itre  la  conduits  de  celui  de 
TordesillBB  devait  Stre  jng^  plus  s^^rement  encore. 

J'ai  parle  au  ministre  de  la  position  embanassante  dans  laquelle 
me  mettait  le  d^ret  du  26  Aoflt,  il  a  ripondu  que  je  pouvaia  sans 
inconvenient  me  printer  ii  I'empereur  avec  lee  d^contions  da 
gr.ide  que  m'a  donoe  V.  M.  que  ce  n'etatt  point  cootre  lea  <Aciets 
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k  TOtre  serrice  qua  le  d^cret  avait  iti  dlrigi  et  qn'ii  Benit  modifie 
en  lenr  feveur. 

J'si  llumoear  de  prirsDJr  V.  M.  quejepartiraice  sob  de  Paria, 
je  poureuivrai  sans  m'arrStFr  ma  route  jusqu'au  quaitier  gdnirat 
de  TenipeTeur. 

J'ai  I'honneur  da  mettre  aux  pieds  da  V.  H.  rhommagede  mon 
profond  retpect  et  de  mon  entier  d^vooemeut 

(Sign4)  Lb  Colonel  Despres. 

Parit,  22  Seplembre,  1812. 


Lettrt  confidentielU  icriti  au  roi  par  moitiiewr  le  due  de 
Feltre. 

Parit,  10  Novembn,  1812. 
Sire, 
La  lettre  cfaiA^  que  V.  M.  m'a  6crite  de  RequeSa  le  18 
Octobre,  m'eat  parrenoe  il  y  a  quelques  joura,  et  je  I'ai  Bur  le 
champ  traDBmiae  k  remperour  qai  ne  1b  recevra  toute  fois  que 
19  joun  apria  lo  d^rt  de  c«tte  ro^me  lettre  de  Paris,  A  la 
distance  ou  remperenr  se  trouve  de  bb  capitale,  il  eat  des  choaea 
BUT  lesqaellee  la  politique  force  i  fenner  les  yeux:  dn  moina 
momeatauemeDt.  Si  la  conduite  de  monsieur  te  marechal  doc 
de  Dalmatie  est  Equivoque  et  caateleuse ;  si  ses  d-marches  pr^- 
senteut  le  mEme  aspect  que  celles  quit  parolt  aToir  faites  et  qui 
out  pr4c4d4  I'abandon  da  Portug^  aprla  la  prise  d'Oporto,  il 
*iendn  un  momeni  ou  remperenr  pourm  Ten  punir  s'tl  le  juge 
conTenable,  et  pent-Stra  eet-il  moins  dangereux  oit  il  est  qu'il  ne 
le  sernit  ici  oh  quelques  factieux  out  pu  dn  sein  m£me  des  prisons 
qui  les  renfermaient  m^ter  en  Talieence  de  I'empereur,  une  revo- 
lution contre  rempereur  et  sa  dynastie,  et  presque  I'execnter, 
le  3  et  3  Octobre  dernier.  Je  pense  done,  sire,  qu'il  est  prudent 
de  ne  pas  ponsser  k  bout  le  mBT^hal  due  de  Dahnatie  tout  en  con- 
trariant  sous  main  les  d-marches  ambitieuees  qn'il  poarrait  tenter, 
et  en  s'assurant  de  la  fid6]it4  dee  principaux  officiors  de  I'ann^  du 
■nidi  envers  I'emperear  et  mCme  de  celle  des  Espagnols  qn'il 
traine  h  sa  suite.  L'arroe  du  ridicule  qu'il  est  facile  de 
2<!2 
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en  cette  ooeaaii»  suffin,  ce  me  Mmble,  poor  d^otier  aea  con- 
pables  projeti  ■'!!>  exiatent,  et  le  ramener  ^  bod  deroir,  Mof  k  fiure 
prendre  pu  U  mite  dee  pr^cautiona  pour  qn'U  no  B'en  icarte 

Qaoiqu'il  en  aoit  je  mat  incontestabiement  due  k  niceantj 
d'attendre  1m  ordrea  de.l'emperear  aur  le  coalenu  de  le  lettra  de 
V.  H.  datfede  Requena  le  18  Oct.  Elle  voit  par  la  priaanM  que 
je  panaf^  aea  aentimena  but  I'objet  dont  ella  traite;  je  Tieoa 
d'etre  aaaea  heurenx  poar  donner  k  rempereur  et  k  aa  &mtUe 
de  DOUTellee  prenvea  de  ma  fidelity  et  de  nun  attacbemant,  et  je 
ania  aaaar^  que  ai  V.  M.  connalt  lea  d^taila  de  ma  oondoite  le 
2  et  3  Octobre,  elie  la  trouven  conforme  aox  aentunena  que  je 
me  euia  iait  nn  plaiBir  de  Ini  exprimer  en  &vear  de  rempereur  et 
de  aa  famille  an  moment  on  j'ai  pria  coogi  da  V.  M.  it  Uuwrilla  3 
y  a  qnalqaea  annte,  See.  &c. 

Note. — It  ia  only  neceaaary  to  add  to  tbia  letter  tbat  notwitb- 
atanding  tbe  duke  of  Feltre'a  profeaaiona  of  attachment  he  waa 
soon  afterwaida  one  of  the  most  lealoaa  courtiers  of  the  Bonrbooa 
and  the  moat  bitter  enemy  of  the  emperor. 

The  conataney  with  which  tbe  duke  of  Dalmatia  eemd  tbat 
great  man  ia  well  known. 


Coionet  Detprex  to  tke  King. 

Parit,  3  Janmar,  1S13. 

SiHB, 

J*u  eu  lIxHuiear  d'annoncer  &  V,  M.  moa  arriv^  ^  Paria. 
Maia  j'ai  dQ  en  me  serrant  de  la  voie  de  I'eatafette  naer  d'ime 
extreme  diacrMon.  La  reine  m'ayant  conaeill^  de  rona  ^crire 
avec  qnelqoe  detail  et  ayant  daigni  m'ofirir  de  faire  partir  ma  iettra 
par  le  premier  cooiier  qn'ella  expidienit,  j'en  profite  ptar 
nodre  contple  i  V.  M.  de  ma  misaion  et  loi  £uie  coonaltre  una 
partie  des  ^Ttoemena  dont  j'ai  hi  t^moin. 

Je  ania  arriv^  a  Moacou  le  18  Octobre  aa  aoir.  L'empercor 
venait  d'apprendre  qae  I'avant  pwle  command^  par  le  roi  da 
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Naples  avait  ki  «ttaqa4e  et  fbrcie  h.  U  retntto  tne  one  putie  de 
•on  utillerie.  D£ja  le  depart  ^tait  r^hi  at  les  tronpea  se  met- 
taient  «n  mooTemeiit.  On  m'uinDii9a  k  8.  M.  qui  r^pondit 
d'aboid  d'nne  maniira  pen  favoiaUe.  Cepeodant  an  milien  de  la 
miit  OQ  me  fit  appeler.  Je  ramia  k  I'emperenr  lea  d6p£ches  dont 
V.  H.  m'avait  chaTgi,  et  aana  lea  onnir,  il  me  qiieatiomiB  anr 
lear  conteno.  Paia  il  fit  anr  Iw  opiraUons  de  la  campagne  una 
partie  dea  objectiona  qn'arait  pi^ea  V.  H. 

II  dit  que  le  monranent  en  &T«nT  de  rann^o  de  Porti^^  arait 
6ti  commeDci  trap  tard,  quil  annit  pn  toe  lait  on  m<Ma  plnt6t, 
qoe  lni-m6me  avait  dat4  la  condnile  i  tenir  dana  cette  drGonatann 
lonqn'en  1808  il  avait  aana  hUter  qaitt4  Madrid  poar  marcber 
aax  Anglaia  qui  a'itaient  a*anc^  joaqD'k  Valladolid.  Ja  i^pondia 
qne  V.  M.  aVtait  mlae  en  marche  pen  dlieBTeB  aprie  la  diriaion 
Palombini,  qn'elle  avait  d&  attaadre  cette  diviaion  poor  con- 
duire  vera  I'ann^  de  Portagal  nn  renfort  tel  que  le  aaodt  na 
pftt  Mre  doutenx;  qn'elle  avait  d'autant  moina  cm  devoir 
prfeipiter  aon  moovement,  qne  M.  le  marA:hal  Manaont  avait  icrit 
l^iuimira  fata  qu'il  ae  crayait  trap  &ible  poor  latter  aeul  contn 
Tannie  Anglaiae,  qne  ce  marshal  arait  iti  mattre  dn  tema, 
qn'il  n'arait  point  M  battn  dana  aa  poaition  anr  Is  Dnero,  maia 
tnen  anr  nn  champ  de  batailla  dans  leqnel  rien  ne  I'avait  ford  da 
a'engagar.  L'emperenr  pr^ndit  enaoite  qne  V,  M.  iqtria  avoir 
afipris  la  perte  de  la  bataille  de  Salamanqoe  anrait  dA  ae  porter 
sar  la  Duero  et  rallier  rarmie  de  Portngia!.  Ja  nppelai  aloia  la 
monTement  fait  da  Gnadarama  vara  Sigovia  et  la  position  critiqna 
dana  laqnelle  vona  avai  fauaai  la  due  de  Ragnae  qui  avait  lui-mime 
propoaj  ce  monvement.  L'emperenr  dit  qn'il  connaiaaait  tria  two 
tona  lea  reproches  qu'k  cet  igafd  on  ponvait  fairs  an  mar^chal 
MarmonL  H  ajouU  que  Tarm^  dn  cautre  ^rant  fait  aa  retraita 
anr  Madrid  elle  aonit  du  garder  plna  kmgtema  lea  d^ia  dn 
Gnadarama,  qu'on  avait  trop  tAt  paas^  le  Tage,  qne  du  moina  oe 
nwnrement  ayant  iti  reaolu,  il  fallait  ne  point  laiaaer  da  ganiaoa 
an  Retira,  briaer  tooa  lea  affute,  emporter  tea  a^lea  et  braler  lea 
efieta  d'habillemant ;  qn'il  n'avait  jamaia  conaidM  ce  poate  qne 
comme  propre  k  cnntanir  la  papulation  de  Madrid,  que  I'ennemi 
itant  maltre  de  la  campagne,  on  devait  I'abandonnar  at  qne  da 
tootea  lea  &ntea  de  la  campagne  c'^tait  celle  qn'il  avait  le  mmna 
conjue.  Je  ripondia  &  cette  objection  ainai  que  j'en  4taia  con- 
venu  BVDc  V.  M.  L'empennr  en  venant  ensuite  k  la  lettre  du  doe 
da  Dalmatie  me  dit  qu'alle  lui  ^tait  d£ja  parvenne  par  una  autre 
voie,    naia  qu'il  a'j  avait  attach^  aucune  importance ;    que  la 
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marshal  Soult  s'etait  tronpi,  qn'U  ne  jnartit  g'occoper  da  mb- 
blablea  pauvretis  dana  nn  nomeiit  oil  il  itait  ti  la  tite  de  d^q 
cent  milie  hammet  ei  faitait  det  choiet  immeniet.  Ca  wBt  sm 
expreMioDS,  qa'aa  rerte  las  Boapfoiu  da  due  de  Dalmatie  De  Ttetf 
naient  qne  ftibleroeut;  qne  beauGOup  de  gfa^muuc  de  rarm^ 
d'Eapagne  ^ea  partageaient  at  petuaietit  qua  V.  H.  preftnh 
i'Eepagne  a  la  France ;  qn'il  Hvait  parftiiamant  qu'ella  arait  le 
cceur  fraDfoii  mais  que  ceux  qui  la  jngeaient  par  aes  discson 
davaient  avoir  nne  autre  opiniiMi.  II  ajonta  qne  la  mardchal 
Sonlt  4lait  U  senle  tto  militaiie  qn'il  eut  en  Eapagne,  qnll 
ne  poavait  I'en  retirer  son*  comproniettre  Tann^,  qne  d'ail- 
lenn  il  derait  6tre  psWaitement  tranqnille  anr  aes  intentioiw 
pniaqu'il  venait  d'apprandie  par  lea  jonraanx  anglaia  qn'tl 
iracnait  rAndalonsie  et  se  i^aniMait  anx  ann^  da  centre  et 
d'Ar^on,  qne  cette  rionion  c^r^  on  derail  6tre  aaaea  an  force 
poor  reprendre  I'oSenaive  ;  qne  d'wllenre  il  n'aTnit  pmnt  d'onlrea 
i  enTOyer,  qn'il  ne  Bavmit  point  en  dminer  de  si  loin,  qn'il  ne  ae 
dinimnlait  point  I'^tendue  da  mal  et  qu'il  re^rettait  pins  qna 
annus  qne  V,  H.  n'ait  point  suiri  le  conaeil  qu'il  Ini  aTait  dooae 
de  ne  pes  retonmer  en  Gspagne  ;  qn'il  ^t  inutile  qoe  je  r^Mr- 
tisae,  que  je  restenu  Jk  rami^  on  Ton  m'emploieroit.  J'insistBi 
■loTB  poor  4tre  renvoy^  k  V,  M.  d'nne  msniire  qui  parnt  &ii« 
anr  remperenr  quelque  iropreaalon,  et  11  fimt  par  me  dire  qne  je 
serai  expMii  mais  qne  je  ne  pooraia  Tfttre  dans  ce  momsnt, 
qu'ayant  besoin  de  lepos  je  resiarais  i  Mosoon,  et  qne  poiaqna 
j'itais  officier  da  g^ie,  je  serais  cha^  de  diriger  sooa  lee  oidrea 
da  due  de  TMviae  lea  tniTaax  et  la  dtfensa  dn  Kremlin.  Je 
ra^na  en  conseqnsnce  un  ordre  ^rit  du  Frtnoa  de  Neniehalel. 
Larsqn'apria  I'entiira  iracuation  de  Moacon  le  oorpa  de  M.  le  H. 
Hortier  eut  ngotnt  I'arm^e,  je  demandai  et  j'obtins  i'y  neter 
attacb4  jusqn%  ce  que  je  fusse  expMii.  Je  craigoais  qoe  n  je 
restais  an  quartier  g^^ral  on  ne  m'y  d^ign&t  dee  fboctians  qni 
seraient  un  nonvel  obstacle  i,  mon  retour.  Jepenaaique  pent-4tro 
on  ^viterait  d'envoyer  a  V,  M.  un  tenioin  dee  ^vfenemens  qui  ae 
pessaieat,  et  je  pr^ftnti  Rttendre  qti'une  occasion  faTombie  so  pi^ 
sentftt.  Etant  arriv^  a  Wilna  peu  de  terns  aprh  le  depart  de 
I'emperenr,  je  demandai  au  due  de  Bassano,  et  il  me  donna 
I'uitoriaation  de  venir  attendre  des  <Htlree  &  Paris.  J'ai  ea  IImmi- 
neur  d'annoncer  a  V.  M.  dans  nn  autre  lottre  que  I'slt^tioii  de 
ma  santi  me  for^ait  k  suspeudre  mon  retuur  en  Espagoe. 

L'arm6e  au  moment  oil  je  la  quittai  elait  dans  la  plus  affreuse 
d^trease.     Depuis  longtcms  d^ja  la  tlesorgiBnisatiDn  et  les  parts* 
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eUient  effraTBntea,  rartillerie  at  la  cavalerie  n'eiusbueDt  pku. 
TouB  lea  corps  ^Uient  confondua.  Lea  aoldata  marchBlent  p^- 
mSle  at  ne  aongaieDt  qu'i  proloDger  machinalemKit  letir  exia- 
teoce;  qooiqne  I'eniieini  fiit  anr  noa  fiancs,  chaqoe  jour  dea 
milUen  dliamiiMa  iaoUm  ae  r^paodtuant  duu  lea  villagee  voioina 
da  la  routs  at  tomboiant  dana  laa  maiiiB  das  Coaaqoaa.  Capendant 
qnetqna  gnud  qua  amt  le  oombre  dea  priaoiuuera,  otAai  dea  morta 
Test  tocomparablenwDt  darantage.  II  eat  itupoMiUe  da  peindre 
juaqu^  quel  point  la  diaette  a'aat  fait  aentir  pendant  plua  d'lin 
mois ;  il  n'y  eat  point  de  distributions ;  lea  chetanx  morta  kaient 
la  settle  ressouroe,  et  bien  aoovent  laa  mar^haux  mimes  maoqnaient 
de  pain.  La  ri^enr  dn  climat  rendait  la  diaette  pins  meurtriire, 
chaqoe  noit  ootii  laiaaions  an  birouac  plnaieiiTB  centainoa  de  morta. 
Je  crois  pouToir  sana  exag£rer  porter  i  cent  mille  le  nombra  qn'oa 
a  perdu  ainai,  et  peindre  avec  aasec  de  ^iiiti  la  aitnation  dea 
choaea  en  diaaot  que  rarmie  eat  morta  :  la  jenne  garde  qni  falsait 
partie  dn  oorpa  auquel  j'itaia  attacbi  ^tait  forte  de  8000  hommea 
loraqae  noua  avons  quitt^  Moecou,  a  Wilna  elle  en  comptait  k 
peine  quatre  cents.  Tons  las  autrea  corpa  d'annia  aont  rMnita 
dana  la  mdme  proportion,  et  la  retraite  ayant  d&  se  prolonger  an- 
del&  dn  Niemen,  je  snis  conv«ncu  que  vingt  mille  bommea 
n'auront  pas  atteiota  la  Viatute.  On  crojrait  k  I'armie  que  bean- 
coup  de  soldats  avaient  pria  laa  doTanla  et  qu'ils  se  rallieraient 
loraqu'on  ponrrait  anspendre  le  monvement  retrograde.  Je  me 
anis  asauii  du  contraire ;  k  cioq  lienea  du  qnartier  gknini,  je  ne 
nncontrai  plus  d'bommca  taolis  et  je  coonoa  Inen  alors  la  profbn- 
denr  de  la  plaie.  Une  phrase  ponrrait  donoer  k  V.  M.  nne  id4e 
de  ritat  des  chooee,  depuia  le  paaaage  du  Niemen  nn  oorpa  de 
800  Napoliuina,  le  seal  corpa  qui  eAtconserv^  qaelqoa  consistaitce, 
iaisait  raniira  gaide  d'nne  umia  fraD9aiBe,  forte  n'agn^ 
de  troia  cents  mille  hommas.  II  eat  impoasible  d'exprimer 
jnaqn'k  qnel  point  le  d^rdre  ^tait  contagieux ;  les  corpa  r^unia 
dea  dues  de  Bellone  et  de  Reggio  comptaient  30,000  bommea 
an  passage  de  ta  Bereeina,  deux  jours  aprks  Ds  itaient  diaaous 
oonune  le  teate  de  I'arm^.  Envoyer  dea  renforta  c'itait  aog- 
menter  lea  pertes  et  Ton  reconaat  enfin  qu'il  fallwt  emp^ber  lea 
troupes  nenves  de  ae  mettre  en  contact  arec  cette  muhitade  en 
iieotin  k  laqnelle  on  ne  peut  plus  donner  le  nom  d'aimio.  I« 
roi  da  Naples  disait  bautement  qu'ea  loi  laissant  te  commande- 
mcDt  I'empereur  arait  exige  le  plus  grand  sacrifice  qu'il  p&t 
attendre  de  son  d^vouement.  Lea  forces  pbyeiquea  et  morales 
du  prince  do  NcufchfLtol  elaicnt  entierement  epuia^ea.     Si  main- 
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tenant  V.  H.  dm  dvmandait  quel  dent  £tre  le  terme  do  monre- 
ment  ritragrade,  je  loi  r^ptntdrBia  qne  I'ennemi  est  mattra  de  le 
fixer.  Je  ne  croit  pas  que  laa  Pnuaiena  &«eeat  de  graoda  eSorta 
pour  d^fendre  lenr  lerritoire.  M.  de  NaAoone  que  j'ai  m  it 
Berlin  et  qui  tout  diargi  de  lattrea  de  rempereur  poar  le  loi  de 
Pniaaa,  m'a  dit  que  tea  diapoaitiona  de  ce  prince  et  de  sob  promier 
niiiiiatre  itaient  lm<rotaUeB,  maia  il  ne  oe  dtaaimnlait  paa  que  ceQea 
de  la  nation  ne  aotitpaa  lea  mteiea.  D£j&  plnueiirs  rixes  a'etaieat 
engageea  antra  lea  habitaos  de  Beriio  et  dea  aoldata  de  la  gamHOB 
fraoj^iae;  et  en  tnveraaot  la  Pmaae  j'ai  ea  lien  de  m'aaaiuer 
que  Too  ne  ponvait  goire  compter  aur  cette  alli^  de  noareDe 
date. 

11  parut  auaai  que  dana  rarm^e  autrichisnne  lea  offidera  dMa- 
maient  publiqaement  centre  la  guerre. 

Quel  tiiate  que  acnt  ce  taUeao,  je  crois  I'aroir  peint  aana  exa- 
girotkni  el  Tatoir  obaerr^  de  aaag  ttaid.  Mon  opinion  aor  I'elca- 
dae  da  mal  eat  la  mfime  que  loiaqoe  j'itaia  fiaa  nuain  du  th^ibe. 


No.  VII. 


Okica-t,  U  2  Septemla-»,  1813. 

MoHSIGUB  LX  sue  DE  FELTKB, 

J'ai  re^u  le  rapport  dn  doc  de  Ri^dm  aur  la  bataille  du  22.  II 
est  impoBsible  de  rien  lire  de  pins  inaignifiant :  il  j  a  ptaa  de 
fatrsa  et  plus  de  ronagea  que  dans  une  borli^,  et  pas  nn  mot  qni 
fone  connattre  I'^tat  r^l  dea  choeea.  Void  ma  tnani^  de  roir 
sur  cette  affaire,  et  la  conduite  que  voua  devei  tanir.  Vona 
atlendrez  que  le  due  de  Raguae  adt  arrir^,  qa'il  aoit  remia  de  aa 
bteesure,  et  k-peu-pria  enti^remeDt  ritabU.  Voua  loi  demanderei 
alora  de  r^pondre  cat^riquemrat  k  cea  queations.  Pourqnoi 
a-t-il  tirr^  bataille  aana  lea  ordrea  de  eon  g^o^ral -en-chef  ?  Poor- 
quoi  n'a-t-il  pas  pria  dea  ordrea  aur  le  parti  qu'il  devoit  aairre, 
eabordoDoe  au  ayat^me  general  aur  tnea  arm^  d'Eapagoe  ?  U 
J  a  la  un  crime  d'iniitbordination  qui  eat  la  caoae  de  toua  lea  nal- 
beura  de  cette  affaire,  et  quand  mime  il  n'eut  pas  iti  dans  I'obli* 
gaiion  de  Be  tnettre  en  communication  arec  aon  g&^ral-en-cbef 
pour  execnter  les  ordrea  qn'il  en  recevrait,  comment  a-t-D  pu 
Bortir  de  sa  d^fensife  aur  le  Duero,  loraque,  sans  un  grand  effort 
d'imaginalioa,  il  4toit  facile  de  concevoir  qu'it  ponvoit  ^re  aecovni 
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[Mr  rairirjo  da  la  dirisioii  de  dragmu,  d'niie  trentaina  de  piicea  da 
ouMn,  et  de  pliu  de  15  mille  hommea  de  tronpea  FraD9aiMa  qua 
la  roi  annt  dana  la  main  7  £t  oommeDt  pooTott  il  aortir  de  la 
dtfenaiTa  pour  prendre  roSenuTe  sana  atteodre  la  i^anion  et  la 
aacotuB  d'nn  corpa  de  15  k  17  mille  homniea? 

La  Toi  aroit  ordonni  k  rarm^  da  nord  d'enroyer  aa  caraleria 
it  aon  aeconra ;  elle  ^it  en  marcbe.  La  dnc  de  Ragnw  ne 
poarait  rignorer,  pniaqne  cette  otTalerie  eit  airi*^  le  loir  de  la 
bataille.  Da  Salamanqne  a  Bnrgtw  il  7  a  Iwn  dee  marcbee. 
Pocuqiioi  n'a-t-il  paa  retard^  de  deox  joaie  ponr  avoir  le  aacoon 
de  cette  caraleria,  qoi  Ini  ^it  si  importantaT  II  landroit  avoir 
nne  explication  aar  lea  nuaona  qni  ont  port^  le  dac  de  Roguae  k 
ne  paa  attendre  lea  ordrea  de  aon  g£n£ntl-en-cbef  ponr  lirrer 
bataille  aans  attendre  lee  renfbrta  qne  le  roi,  comme  commandant 
aup^riear  de  maa  arm^  en  Bapagne,  pouToit  retirer  de  Tarmle 
da  centre,  de  I'annee  de  Valence  et  de  I'Andalonaie.  Le  aeul 
fonda  de  I'arm^  dn  centre  fonmiaaoit  15  mille  bomroea  de  pied, 
et  2500  choTanx,  loaqnela  ponroient  £tre  rendna  dana  le  m&ne 
tempe  que  le  due  de  Ragnse  faiaott  battie  aon  corpa,  et  en  prenant 
dona  aes  deux  anniea,  le  roi  poOToU  Ini  amener  40  mille  hommea. 
Enfin  le  dnc  de  Ragnae  aacbant  qne  1500  cbcTaax  itoient  partia 
de  Bui^oa  ponr  la  rejoindre,  comment  ne  lea  a-t-il  paa  atteadna  T 

En  faiaant  coincider  cea  denx  drconatanoea  d'armr  pria  I'o&en- 
aive  aan«  Tordre  de  aoa  g4niral-en-cbef  et  de  ne  paa  avoir  retard^ 
la  bataille  de  denx  joan  ponr  ne  paa  recevoir  ^5,000  bommaa 
dlofanterie  qne  Ini  amenoit  le  roi,  et  1500  cberaux  de  rarmfe  dn 
nord,  OD  eat  fbndi  k  penaer  qne  ce  maricbal  a  craiDt  qua  le  rai 
ne  porticipe  an  ancc^  de  la  bataille,  et  qn'il  a  lacrifi^  k  la  raiati 
la  gloire  de  la  patrie  et  I'aTantage  de  mon  aerrice. 

Dmmes  ordre  onx  g^neranx  diviaionnoirea  d'envojer  lee  Mate 
de  lenra  pertea.  II  eat  iotolirable  qa'on  rends  dee  comptea  iaox  et 
qu'on  me  diaeimule  la  yinti, 

Preacrirez  an  g4n4ral  Clanael,  qui  coaimande  Tarm^,  d'en- 
Toyer  la  aitnation  avonl  et  apr^  la  bataille.  Demandez  ^galement 
Ottx  cbeft  de  corpa  des  eitnationa  exactee.  Finalement,  Tona 
ferez  connoltre  an  dac  de  Ragoae  en  tempa  opportun  comlnea  je 
aula  indigni  de  la  coodniie  inexplicaUe  qn'il  a  tenae,  en  n'atten- 
dant  paa  denx  jonra  qne  lea  aecoura  de  I'arm^  da  centre  et  de 
I'arm^  dn  nord  le  rejoigniasent.  J'attenda  avec  impatience  Tarri- 
riB  du  general  ude-de-camp  du  roi  poar  avoir  dee  renaeignemena 
pr^ia.     Ce  qa'il  a  ^rit  ne  signifie  paa  grande  cboae. 

(Sign4)  NapolioKj^ 
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Eilract  from  general  Soukam's  despatch  to  the  miiutter  iff 
war.  Brimeaca,  2d  October,  1812. 

Par  vntra  lettre  da  6  Ocbtbra  toob  rn'onnoncei  que  le  doc  de 
Dalniatie  venait  de  r^tmir  son  anaie  k  GranBde  et  ii  Jaan,  et  qm 
le  roi  altoit  se  mettra  inceMBmmeDt  en  commoniGfttMa  avec  t» 
mar^bal  pour  marcher  de  concert  bdt  Madrid.  En  conaeqoMice 
de  cet  moaTenwDB  je  resolua  de  marcber  i  la  reDCsntro  de  rennenu, 
et  de  1«  forcer  k  lever  )e  siige  de  Bn^oe.  Le  1 8  toate  tnon  ann^ 
ae  mit  en  mouvetnent  aor  troi*  ctAoaueg,  M  le  19  elle  occapeit  Ue 
poeitions  aiiHi  qa'il  suit.  La  droite  k  Tenoino,  le  centre  sur 
les  hauteurs  de  Monasterio,  et  la  gauche  a  VilU  Ebcoso  b 
Solano  et  Villa  Eacuso  la  Sombria.  La  joum^  du  20  devait  dtie 
celle  du  comhat,  lorsque  je  re^ns  &  Tinetant,  i  deux  heures  du 
matin,  par  un  aide-de-camp,  one  lettre  de  3.  M.  C.  qui  m'ordoaaa 
de  no  point  engager  d'etre  g^nirale,  et  d'attendre  que  par  sea 
maDOGOVTes  lord  Wellington  soit  totd  d'^vacuer  sa  positioa  de 
Burgee;  auui  il  rae  faut  renoDcer.k  tons  mes  projets,  et  non  sans 
un  violent  chagrin,  car  je  puis  assurer  V.  £.  que  mon  annee 
etait  parfaitement  diapos^,  et  que  j'auraia  pa  combattre  renDemi 
avec  avantage.  Cependaut  I'&rm^  a'a  dea  viTres  que  pour 
quatre  jours,  et  a  cette  epoque,  si  lord  Wellington  n'eet  point  en 
retraite,  je  serai  forc^  de  I'attaquer.  J'entrevois  moina  de  peril  de 
marcber  en  arant  que  de  retrognder.  Dans  un  inalant  oik  le 
moral  du  soldat  commence  i  ae  raEbrmir  tout  moutrement  en 
arrUre  pnxluit  le  plus  mauvais  effeL 

(Signi)  COHTE  SOUHAM. 


Extractt  from  two  Utteri  toritten  btf  the  dtJie  qf  Feltre  to 
King  Joieph,  doled  Paris,  8th  Oct.  and  I9tk  Nov.,  1812. 

On  one  of  the  letters  is  the  followii^  note,  in  pencil,  by  the 
duke  of  WoUington.     "  Advantage  of  English  netospaperi." 


I'bonncur   d'adresser  ci-joint   k  votre  majcet^ 
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qnelqae*  extraiu  dea  journaux  Ai^us  lea  plus  r^cents  dont  j'lti 
cboisi  ce  qui  ponrraitMre  de  qnelque  int^iit  duu  les  drctmsUnces 
actaeb." 

"  Sire, — J'ai  rhoDneur  d'adrmser  ci-joint  &  V.  H.  {dosienn 
extntiti  des  jouraanx  Anglais  contenant  qnelqnes  faits  utiles  on 
int^Tesians  k  connaltre." 

Tbase  exttsota  taken  from  (he  Courier,  Moraiug  Poat,  Timea, 
Alfred,  Statesman,  and  Moniiiig  Cbronicle,  contained  minnte 
details  upon  the  nmnben,  aitnation,  and  deadnation  of  the  Sici- 
lian, Spanish,  and  Anglu-Portngueae  armiea,  and  the  moat  exact 
account  of  the  Teinforcementa  aent  from  England.  In  fine  a 
complete  sjstem  of  intelli^nce  for  the  enemy. 


Extract  o/  a  letter  from  marshal  Joitrdan  to  coloitel  Napier. 

Soisy  SOU!  EHoU,  14  Janvier,  1829. 
"  Le  10  Norembre,  1812.  Lee  anneea  du  midi,  dn  Portogal, 
Bt  da  centre  ae  tronnJent  r^uniee  sur  la  Tormee.  Vooa  con- 
naiaaei  la  position  qa*occapait  Varmfe  dea  alli&i.  Cette  position 
ayant  ^t4  Hen  reconnne,  dans  la  joum^  do  11,  par  le  roi, 
accompagn4  du  due  de  Dalmatie,  de  plusieurs  g^n^raux,  et  de  moi, 
je  propoaai  de  paaaer  la  Tormes,  gu^ble  pr^ue  partout  entre 
Villa-GoDzala  et  Huerta,  et  de  nous  porter  rapidement  sur 
Calvariaaa  de  Ariba,  qni  so  tronrait  an  centre  de  la  ligne  dea 
eDDemia.  J'esperaia  que  lord  Wellington  ne  poumit  Mter  la 
bataille ;  et  j'£tais  d'avis  que  nous  derions  fcire  tooa  nos  effi>rt» 
pour  le  forcer  k  I'accepter ;  me  flattant  qn'avec  one  atinte  de  80 
milles  hommes,  dont  10  milles  de  caTtlerie  et  120  piicea  d& 
canon,*  nous  ^tions  en  etat  de  remporter  nn  brilliant  succis,  enr 
le  m^me  champ  de  bataille  ou  quelqnes  mois  arant  noua  arions 
taaayi  un  revera, 

*  ThoH  nomb*!*  lie  •omtwhat  below  thD»  I  hivs  Mugned  to  the  Freach 
Ufny  ;  m;  cilculuion  was  mBde  froin  Ihe  imperial  mnitcr-rdlli,  but  t}ie  dif- 
ference may  be  ^aiLly  iccoaDIcd  foe  by  ihe  kngtb  of  lime  which  eUpied  when 
manhal  Joiird»n  wralr  tbii  Icllci.  Hii  numbers  are  evidently  from  memory,  KDil 
probably  he  did  not  ncan  lo  include  the  king'a  gurda  and  Spaniaidi, 
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Le  due  de  Dalmatie,  n'4uiit  pM  da  nou  ftvls,  pnipon  d'aUer 
paner  la  Tonuw,  i  dea  giiia  qn'il  avait  reconniu  k  deox  Heoea 
au-deaauB  d'Alba  ;  ce  parti  itut  aaiu  doate  ploa  pnideiit ;  inva  il 
aToit,  soirant  moi,  llnconTenient  qne  je  roiilua  iviter,  c'cat-k- 
dire,  qn'il  laiaaait  k  noa  advsnairo*  b  fadlit^  de  se  ratirar  aaiw 
eombottre.  Cepandant  comme  je  n'^taia  rer^  d'ancan  oom- 
maudement,  tandia  que  le  dnc  de  Dalmatie  avail  boob  lea  ordrea 
lea  deux  tien  de  I'ann^,  le  roi  jugea  convenable  d'adopter  »on 
idan,  et  Ini  en  confia  Texication ;  toob  en  rcinnninniiT  la  reaoltat : 
il  fat  tel  qua  je  I'&vaia  prAm. 

Permettei  moi,  Monaienr,  d'ajonter  one  reflexion;  D  me  aembla 
que  lotd  Wellington  decid4  k  battre  en  retraite,  aarait  dA  co»- 
mencer  k  I'op^rei  le  14ioie  joor,  oik  nooa  Irancbtmes  la  Toimaa. 
En  ne  Be  mettant  en  moUTement  qne  le  15,  il  ae  (noTa  dana  la 
n^ceeait^  de  d^filer  derant  noiu  pendant  ane  partie  de  la  joomie  ; 
et  aaoa  lea  mauTaia  terns,  et  anrtout  aana  beauconp  trop  de  drcoB- 
apection  de  notre  cAt^  il  eQt  peut-4tre  conra  qnelqne  danger. 

On  ■  pabli^  qne  pendant  lear  retraite  ka  allite  ne  peidireat  qua 
SO  on  60  tn^,  150  bleaa^a,  170  pnaonniers.  II  est,  cepandant, 
certun  que  le  nombre  da  prisonaieTa  Anglaia,  Portogaia,  et 
Eapagnols,  Gondnita  au  qoartier  giniial  it  Salamanqoe,  ^toit,  le 
20  Novembre,  de  3520." 


Tbe  jnatice  of  tlie  marabal's  opinion  aa  to  lord  WeUu^iton 
having  ataid  l4>o  loi^  on  the  Tonnee  ia  confirmed  by  tbe  following 
note  of  a  conTaraation  held  with  tbe  dnke  of  WeUiogtoD  m  tbe 
snbjecL 

"  Lord  Wellington  would  have  fought  tbe  French  on  tbe  old 
poaition  of  the  Arapilea  in  1812  notwithatandbg  their  superior 
Dumbeia,  but  he  ataid  too  long  at  Salamanca." 
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The  dtuU  of  Peltre,  minister  of  toar,  to  the  ting  of  ^)atN> 

Parii,  U  ^  Janner,  1813. 
Sirs, 
J'ai  en  I'bonnenr  d'^crira  k  V.  M.  le  4  de  ce  moia  poor  Ini 
ftire  connaltra  lea  intentioDB  de  remperenr  ko  anjet  das  aftures 
d'Eipogne,  et  la  necemit^  de  traiiaporter  le  qnartier  g^n^l  de 
Madrid  k  Valladolid.  Cette  d^ptebe  a  4U  expedite  par  duplicate 
M  triplicate,  et  j'ignore  encore  ai  elle  eat  pairenua  k  V,  M. 
Depnia  sa  d^pAcbe  de  Madrid  dn  4  Decembre  je  anis  priv^  de  aea 
lettrea,  et  ce  long  ulaoce  me  prouTe  qae  lea  communicationa  de 
Madrid  k  Vittoria  reatent  coaatunment  interceptiei.  It  est  rrai 
qme  lea  opirationB  da  g^iiral  Caffarelli  qui  a'eat  port4  avec  toatea 
aea  trovpea  diaponaiblea  snr  la  c6te  de  BiacaTe  pour  digager  Santona 
fbrtemeot  ineaac4  par  reanemi  et  parcourir  la  c6te,  a  doling  anx 
bandee  de  la  Castille  nne  facility  eoti^  d'interwpter  la  route  de 
Bnrgtw  k  Vittoria.  Lea  demieiea  nonTellea  que  je  n^oa  k  I'in- 
Btant  de  rarmie  de  Portugal  eont  dn  5  Janvier.  A  cette  ipoqae 
toot  7  ^tatt  tranqoille,  mais  je  voia  tonjoan  la  mteM  difficult^  pour 
commmuqaer.  Get  6tat  de  chosee  rend  toujoan  plna  nicesMiTa  de 
/occnper  tr^  a^rienaement  et  trie  instamment  de  balayer  lea  pn>- 
vincea  dn  nord,  et  de  les  diliner  enfin  de  cea  baadea  qui  ont 
angiiwDt^  en  forcea  et  en  coDiiatance  it  nn  point  qni  exige  indi». 
peoaaUentent  tante  notre  attentioD  et  tons  noa  sflbrta.  Cette 
pen>4e  a  lelleiDent  attiri  I'attentioii  de  I'empereur  qne  S.  H.  I. 
m'a  T&tiii  qnatre  foia  BncceeUTenient  I'oTdre  expria  de  renon- 
Tsller  encore  I'expreauon  de  aea  tntentiona  qne  j'ai  d^k  adreaafe 
4  V.  H.  par  ma  httre  dn  4  Janrier  ponr  I'engager  k  rerentr  k 
Valladolid,  k  garder  Madrid  par  nne  diriaion  aenlement,  et  k 
eoocentrer  aea  forcea  de  manibe  k  ponvoir  envoyer  dea  tronpea  de 
I'arm^e  de  Portugal  rers  le  noid,  en  Navarre,  at  an  Biacaya,  afin 
de  dtiirrer  ces  provincea,  et  d'y  rtoblir  la  tranquillity.  Le  gin^- 
ral  Reille  ^galement  Aappi  de  I'^t  dea  cboaes  dana  la  nord  de 
I'EapagDe  a  bien  compria  la  niceaaiti  de  prendre  un  parti  deciaif 
a  Get  4gard.  II  m'a  tnnamia  k  cette  occaaion  la  lettre  qn'il  a  en 
l*honnear  d'icrire  k  V.  M.  le  13  Octobra  dernier,  et  j'ai  vn  qn'il 
lui  a  pr4aenti  on  td>leaa  ftappant  et  vrai  de  la  aituation  dea 
affurea  qui  vient  entiirement  it  I'^q^mi  de  ma  dipicbe  dn  4  con- 
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rant.  Qauit  k  roccupation  de  Mwlrid,  remporeur  rn'ordoniM 
dfl  mettre  ooub  tea  jenx  de  V.  H.  te  dtu^er  qu'il  y  aarait  duta 
I'itAt  actuel  dea  affairea  de  rouloir  occaper  cette  capitale  oomme 
point  central,  et  d'jr  avoir  encore  dea  faopitanx  et  ^tabliaeemena 
qu*il  fandrait  abaodonoer  k,  I'enDemi  au  premier  manremant  prO' 
mmd  qu'il  ferait  rera  le  nord.  Cette  cooaid^ntiiH)  senle  doit 
remporter  anr  toate  autra,  et  jo  o'y  ^)Ottterai  que  ie  dernier  mot 
de  I'eiDperear  k  ce  aujet;  c'est  que  tontee  lea  conreaaaoea  dana 
U  poaitioD  de  I'Earope  *ea]ent  qne  V.  M.  oecupe  Valladoiid,  et 
pacifie  la  oord.  Le  premier  objet  rampli  &cilitera  beaneoop  la 
•ecoad,  et  pour  y  contribaer  par  tous  lea  moyens  cenune  poor 
£e(»omiaer  im  tame  priciem,  et  mettre  k  profit  I'iaaction  dea 
Ang;lBi8,  je  trftnameta  directemant  aux  g^n^ranx  ooonmandant 
en  chef  lea  ann4ea  dn  nord  et  de  Portogal,  lea  ordiea  da  I'Em* 
perenr  poor  que  leor  ex6cntian  ne  aooffre  ancnn  retard,  M  qoe 
ceox  de  V.  M.  poor  ^ipnyer  et  consolider  lenn  op^rationa  n'^ 
prouvent  ni  lenteur  ni  difficult^  loraqu'ib  parriendront  i  eea 
g^^ux.  Je  joina  ici  copie  de  mea  lettrea,  snr  leeqneilee  j'ai 
toqjoora  reeerr^  lea  ordrea  qne  V.  M.  jagera  k-propoa  da  doaaer 
poor  I'enti^  exicntion  de  ceox  de  remperenr.  Ma  lettre  4tBt 
terminie  loisqu'im  aide-de-camp  de  M.  la  marshal  Jourdan  Mt 
arriv^  avac  fdnaieara  d^pScbee,  dont  la  demi^  eat  da  24  De- 
cembre.  J'ai  ea  aoin  de  les  mettre  aooa  les  Tenx  do  remperaw, 
maia leur  ooolenu  ne  aaonit  rien  changer  anx  inteBtionade&H.  I. 
et  ne  pent  qne  «mfinner  les  obaerrationa  qoi  ee  trouTent  dana  ma 
lettre.  J'aurai  I'bonnenr  d'^oriie  encore  k  V.  M.  par  le  ratevr 
de  I'offider  porteor  dee  d^pScbea  de  H.  le  maricbal  Joardan.  Je 
mis  avec  raepect.  Sire,  de  votre  majesty,  le  tr^  luunUe  et  trie 
ob^iaaant  aerviteur, 

Le  miniatre  de  la  gnerre, 

Due  DE  Fbltbe. 


No.  XL 

The  duk»  of  Feltre  to  the  king  of  ^>ain. 
Sire, 
Depnia  la  lettre  qne  j'ai  en  I'honnear  d'^crJre  k  votro  majeet^  le 
'"  '<nrier,  I'empereur,  apr^s  avoir  pris  oonnoisKUice  dea  d^pdchet 
V  par  I'aide-de-canip  de  monaienr  le  mai&bal  Jouidan,  me 
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charge  encore  de  r^itirer  son  intention  formelle  et  dija  denx  foia 
traosmise  k  votre  mtyesti,  qu'elle  porte  son  qaartier  g^^ral  & 
Vmlladoltd  afin  de  pouvoiT  s'occDper  efficacement  de  sotuttettre  et 
pacifier  le  nord ;  par  una  cana4qaence  nicessaire  de  ce  change- 
ment,  Madrid  ne  doit  Stre  occup4  qne  par  I'extramit^  de  la  gauche 
de  maniire  4  ne  pIoB  faire  partie  cBieatielle  de  la  position  giai' 
rale  et  a  pouToir  Stre  abandonn^  eane  incenrfinient,  au  caa  qn'il 
soit  necessaire  de  se  r^nnir  snr  UQ  autre  pmnL  Cette  Bouvelle  dis* 
position  procure  k  votre  majeat^  lea  moyens  de  faire  refiner  dea 
forces  conud^rables  dans  le  nord  et  juaqu'k  rArragon  pour  y 
d^truire  les  rassemblemens  qui  ejfistent,  occuper  en  force  toua  les 
points  importans,  interdtre  Tacc^  dea  c6tes  aux  Anglais,  et  opirer 
la  sotiniieaion  entiire  du  pays.  II  est  done  d'une  importance  ex- 
trSme  poor  parvenir  a  ce  bAt,  de  profiter  de  I'tiiaction  des  Anglais, 
qui  pennet  en  ce  moment  I'mnploi  de  tous  noe  moyena  centre  lea 
iuurgis  et  doit  amener  promptement  lear  entiire  deatrnction,  ai 
lea  op^rattona  entrepriaes  pour  cette  e£kt  sont  conduitea  avec 
I'activit^,  ranergie  et  la  soite  qu'ellea  exigent.  Votre  majeat^  a 
pa  se  cooTaincre  par  la  longne  et  constante  interruptioa  des  com- 
mnnications  aatant  que  par  les  rapports  qui  Ini  sont  parrenns  de 
tonte  I'itendue  da  mal,  et  de  la  nicessiti  d'y  porter  remMe.  On 
ne  peut  done  mettre  en  dante  son  emprenement  ik  reropUr  les  in- 
tuitions de  I'emperenr  snr  ces  points  importans  des  chaogemens, 
qni  out  eo  liea  pour  le  commandement  en  chef  des  tamiat  du 
ntidi,  do  nord,  et  de  Portugal,  me  font  eip^r  que  mtre  majesty 
n'^proureni  plua  de  difficult^  pour  I'ex^ation  de  ses  ordrea  et  que 
lout  marchera  an  m6me  bflt  sans  contradictioD,  et  sans  obstacle. 
Ces  noavelles  dispositions  me  dispensent  de  repondre  k  diff^rentes 
observadons  conteiiues  dans  les  lettres  de  votre  majeat^,  et  m'en- 
gagent  k  attendre  qu'elle  me  fosse  connoltre  les  r^ultats  des 
changemena  ordonnte  par  I'empereur.  Je  ne  dois  pas  oublier  de 
pr^eoir  voire  tuajest^  d'un  ordre  que  sa  majeste  impiriale  m'a 
chai^  de  transmettre  directement  k  monsieur  le  gkainl  Reille 
pour  lui  foire  envoyer  une  division  de  son  arm^  en  Navarre  dont 
la  situation  exige  imp^rieusement  dee  secours  prompts  et  efficaces. 
Cette  disposition  ne  pent  coatrarier  ancnne  de  celles  que  votre  ma- 
jesty ten  dans  le  cas  d'ordonner  k  I'arm^  de  Portugal  poor  con- 
conrir  an  mfime  bAt  et  amener  la  soumiasion  des  provinces  du 
Dord  de  I'Espagne. 

Je  suis  arec  respect.  Sire,  de  votre  majest^ 

Le  tr^  humble  et  tr^  obiTsaant  serviteur 
Le  Mtnietre  de  la  Ouerre, 

Due  OB  Fbltrb.--  I 
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Duie  o/Feltre  to  the  king  o/Sptiin. 

Paris,  U  12  Fevrier.  (No.  2.>  1813. 
Si  BE, 
Fftr  ma  lettre  de  ce  jonr  No.  1,  j'ai  en  Ilioimenr  de  laira  con- 
ultra  k  V.  M.  l«a  intentiooB  de  Temperaur  ear  lee  opiratioiw  i 
■nivre  en  Eapagne.  Laj>rinnteaanpoarbOtder^pondre[dnB|nr- 
tkuUirement  ii  In  lettiv  dont  V.  H.  m'a  honor^  en  dnte  dn  8 
Jaorier  et  que  j'ai  en  soin  de  niettra  Bona  lea  yenx  de  I'empereor. 
Lea  plaintea  qu'elle  contient  aar  la  condnite  dn  mar^cbal  doc  de 
Dalmatie  et  du  gdndrat -Caffarelli  derienoent  uijourd*hni  aana 
otyet  par  I'^loigDement  de  cea  denx  g^n^nnx  en  cbef.  Je  doia 
cependant  pr^enir  V.  M.  qn'ajant  ftit  connaltre  an  g^4ral  Caf- 
Arelli  qn'on  ae  plaignait  k  Madrid  de  ne  pcunt  racevoir  de  comptea 
de  I'ann^  dn  nord,  ce  g^n^ial  me  r^pond  aona  la  dale  dn  27 
JaUTier  qn'tl  a  en  llionDeur  de  rendre  k  V.  M.  dea  comptea 
extiimement  frequena,  qo'il  lui  a  envo^e  la  aitnaiion  da  I'annie  et 
dea  donblea  dea  rapporta  qni  me  aont  adreaa^.  La  g^n^nl  Ca&- 
lelli  ajonte  qa'il  avait  demand^  a  V.  M.  d'ordonner  qne  denx 
dinaioDa  de  I'ann^  de  Portugal  nnaaent  appnyer  lea  c^ntiaaa 
de  rarm^  dn  nord,  et  il  penae  qne  cee  lettree  ae  aeront  cnuaiea 
arec  lea  d6pdchea  de  Madrid  parcoqne  lea  conrriets  out  ^pronr^ 
beaneoap  de  retard,  maia  il  y  a  )Mtik  de  pr^nmer  qne  tont  ce  qni  a 
i/bk  adreas^  de  I'armee  dn  nord  a  dn  parvenir  k  Madrid  avant  la 
fin  de  Janvier.  V.  M.  r6itere  dana  aa  lettre  do  8  Janvier  aea 
demandea  relatirement  anx  beaoina  de  I'ann^.  Tontea  out  M 
mieee  aona  lee  yenx  de  rempereor.  S.  M.  I.  m'ordonne  de  rh- 
pondre  an  anjet  dea  fbnda  dont  la  demande  ae  ratronve  dana  plu- 
aienra  d^piches  pr^c^dentea  qne  l'ai^;ent  niceaaaira  anx  arm^ 
d'Eapagne  ae  aerait  tronv6  dana  cea  riches  et  feitilee  pronncea 
divaat^  par  lea  bandea  et  par  lea  jnntea  inenrrectionellea,  qo'en 
a'occopont  avec  ractirit^  et  la  vigneor  conTenablea  poor  r^tUdir 
I'ordra  et  la  tranquillity,  on  j  gagnera  tootea  lea  reaaources  qu'dlea 
peuTent  encore  offrir,  et  qne  la  tema  raminera  dana  toole  leaf 
^ndne.  C'eat  done  un  motif  de  plna  poor  V.  M.  d'emplojer 
lOOB  lea  moyens  dont  elle  dispoae  poor  mettre  fin  k  cette  gnene 
inteme  qni  trouble  le  repoe  dea  haUtana  paisibles,  mine  )e  paja, 
fatigue  Doe  arm^ea  et  lea  prive  de  toua  lee  arantagea  qn'ellet 
troureraient  dana  Toccupation  tranqnille  de  cea  belles  cooXtiet. 
L'Arragon  et  la  Navarre  aujonrd'liui  aoos  lea  loix  de  Hiua  ali- 
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Tnentent  de  leore  productionB  et  de  lear  revenos  cett«  lutte  d^su- 
treuse,  il  eat  terns  de  mettre  on  terme  k  cat  ^tat  de  cbosea  et  de 
faiie  rentrer  dans  lea  maioa  du  gouTemement  l^tima  lee  res- 
soarcee  d'on  pays  floriEsant  loraqn'il  est  pusible,  mais  qui  oe 
serrent  aujourd'hui  qn'k  son  detrinieDt. 

Je  SdiB  Bvec  respect.  Sire,  de  TOtre  nuyeati,  le  tr^  humble  et 
tria  ob&sant  serviteur. 

La  miiustre  de  la  guerre. 

Due  DE  Fbltre. 


Na  XIII. 

The  duke  of  Feltre  to  the  king  of  Spaitt. 

Paris,  le  12  Fevtier,  1813. 
Sire, 
J'ai  eu  lltotmeor  d'^ire  trois  foie  i  V.  M.  dane  le  counmt  de 
Janvier,  pour  Ini  traimnettra  les  iateDtiniu  de  Tempereur  eur  la 
cooduite  dee  affaiies  en  Eapagne,  et  j'ai  en  soin  de  faire  expedier 
tonles  roes  d^p^hes  an  moins  par  trifdicata,  tellement  que  je  pais 
et  dois  espirar  aujourd'hui  qu'ellea  lont  parvenuee  k  lenr  destina~ 
tion.  Je  refois  en  ce  moment  le  dup"  d'une  lettre  de  V,  M. 
en  date  du  8  Janvier,  dont  le  primala  n'est  point  arriv^  ^^JY 
vols  une  nouvelle  preuve  de  la  difficult^  toujoura  subaistante  de 
communication,  les  inconveniens  de  cat  £tat  de  choaes  deri- 
ennent  plus  seneiUea  dana  lea  circoostances  actuelles,  oik  il  £toit 
d'une  baule  importance  que  lea  ordrea  de  I'emperaur  re9UMent 
une  prompte  exkntion.  S.  M.  I.  pen^tr&  de  cette  id^,  attend 
avec  une  veritable  impatience  de  savoir  ce  qui  a'eat  opire  k  M^ 
drid,  d'apr^  aes  inatmcticHis,  et  cette  atteste,  jonmellement  de^ue 
lui  fait  craindre  qu'on  n'ait  perdu  un  tempa  pricienx,  lea  Anglais 
4tant  depnia  plua  de  deux  mois  dana  I'impniaaance  de  rien  faire. 
L'empereur  eapire  du  moina  que  lorsqne  V.  M.  aura  eu  coanai- 
aance  da  29""  bulletin,  elle  auro  itk  frappee  de  la  neceaai(4  de  se 
mettre  promptement  en  communication  avec  la  France  et  de 
TaesuTer  par  tous  lea  moyeat  poaaibles.  On  ne  pent  parvenir  k 
ce  bfit  qn'en  faisant  refluer  GnccesaiTement  lea  forcea  dont 
V.  M.  pent  disposer  sur  la  ligne  de  communication  de  Valladolid  d 
Bayoune,  et  en  portant  en  outre  dea  forcea  anffiaanles  ea  Navarre 
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at  en  AiBgoQ  pour  combftttre  «v«c  atrantage  et  ditmire  lu  butdes 
qui  dirastent  cea  provincei. 

L'ariiife  de  Portu^  comlnn^e  avec  ceHe  du  nord  eat  biea  suf- 
fiaante  pour  remplir  cet  objet  tandiaque  les  arm^  du  centre  et 
da  midi,  occupant  Salamanque  et  Valladolid,  pr^ntent  aaKi  de 
forces  pour  tenir  les  Ai^lais  en  ^bec  en  attendant  k*  erine- 
mente.  L'empereur  m'ordonne  de  rtit£rer  k  V.  M.  que  rocctt- 
pation  de  Valladolid  comme  quartier  general  et  r&idenee  pour  U 
peraonne,  eat  un  pr^liminure  indiapensable,  a  toute  operation. 
C'eat  de-Ik  qu'il  faut  diriger  snr  la  route  de  Bnrgoa  et  socceeBiTe- 
ment  aar  toua  lea  points  convenablea  Its  ibrcea  diaponiblea  qui 
doivent  renforcer  ou  seconder  rarm^e  du  nord.  Madrid  et 
m^me  Valence  ne  peuvent  6tre  consid^r^  dans  ce  Byateme  que 
comma  des  points  k  occuper  par  I'extremite  gauche  de  la  ligne,  et 
nalleinent  comme  lieux  k  maintenir  exdueivement  par  une  con- 
centration de  frees.  Valladolid  et  Salamanque  deviennent 
aujourd'hui  les  points  essentiela  entre  lesquels  doivent  itre  r^par- 
ties  dea  forces  prates  k  prendre  I'offenaiTe  contre  les  Anglais  et 
k  faire  fcbouer  leurs  projels.  L'empereur  est  instruit  qa'ils  se 
renfbrcent  en  Portugal,  et  qu'ils  paraissent  avoir  1e  double  projet 
on  de  pouBser  en  Espagne  ou  de  partir  du  port  de  liabonne  poor 
fiure  une  exp^ition  de  25  mille  homroea,  partie  Anglais  partie 
Eapagools,  sur  un  point  quelconque  des  c6tes  de  Krance  pendant 
que  la  lutte  aera  engag^  dana  le  nord.  Pour  empdcber  I'exe- 
cntioD  de  ce  plan  il  faut  4tre  toujoura  en  m^ure  de  se  porter  en 
avant  et  m4nacer  de  marcber  eur  Liabonne  ou  de  conquerir  Is 
Portngal.  En  m£me  terns  il  fant  conserver  dea  communication* 
anasi  sflres  que  faciles  avec  la  France  pour  6tre  promptement  in- 
Btmits  de  tout  ce  qni  s'y  passe,  et  le  seul  rooyen  d'7  parvenir  est 
d'employer  le  tems  ou  les  Anglais  sent  dans  I'inaction  pour  paci- 
fier la  Biscaje  et  la  Navarre  comme  j'ai  eu  aoin  de  le  foire  cob- 
na!tre  a  V.  M .  dans  mes  prec^dentes.  La  eollicitude  de  I'empe- 
lenr  pour  les  aSiaires  d'Espagne  lui  ayant  fttit  rtit^rer  it  plusieura 
reprises  et  reproduire  sons  toutes  lea  formes  see  intsntione  a  cet 
igard  je  ne  pub  achever  mienx  de  lea  remplir  qn'en  recaintntant 
les  id^  principales  que  j'ai  eu  I'ordre  de  faire  connaitra  k  V.  M. 
Occuper  Valladolid  et  Salamaoque,  employer  avec  la  plus  grande 
activity  possible  lous  les  moyens  ds  pacifier  la  Navarre  et  I'Anigoa, 
maintenir  dea  communications  tres  rapides  et  tr«  sAres  avec  la 
France,  reater  toujonrs  en  m^eure  de  prendre  I'o&Qaivs  an  besoin, 
Toila  ce  que  I'eropereur  me  prescrit  de  faire  considerer  k  V.  M. 
comme  instmction  generals  pour  toute  la  campagne  et  qui  doit 
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tarn  la  base  de  ui  operatioos.  J'ai  i  peine  beioiii  d'ajouter  que 
si  les  anniee  FraacaiBes  ea  Espagne  restaieDt  (Hsives  et  laiaaaieDt 
les  Aaglais  mattres  de  faira  dec  expedidons  sar  nns  cdtaa,  la  tran- 
qnillit4  de  la  ^tvtcm  senut  compromira  et  la  decadence  de  dob 
afiaires  en  Espi^ioe  en  serait  I'iafaiUible  r^eultat.  Je  sais  avec 
respect, 

Sire,  de  votre  majesl^, 

le  trie  humble  et  tr^  obiiBSant  servitear 

Le  MinUtre  de  la  Guerre, 

Due   DE   F&LTBG. 


No.  XIV. 


The  dnht  of  Feltrt  to  the  king  ofSjiain. 

Parit,  U  12  Man,  1813. 
Si  BE, 
La  difficult^  tonjours  Bubnatante  des  communications  a  apport^ 
dana  ma  correspondanca  avec  V.  M.  dea  retards  considerables  et 
de  longnes  interruptions  dont  les  r^ullats  no  peuvent  ^re  que  tr^ 
pr^ndiciables  au  service  de  I'empereur.  Depuis  plus  de  deux 
mots  j'exp4die  sans  cease  et  par  tons  lea  mojens  possibles  ordre 
■ar  ordre  pour  faire  executor  les  dispoeitions  prescrites  par 
S.  H.  I.  et  je  n'ai  aucnne  certitude  que  cea  ordres  sotent  parrenus 
ji  leur  destination.  L'empereur  extrfimement  m^content  de  cet 
^t  de  choses  renouvelle  sons  cease  I'injonction  la  plus  pr^iae  de 
le  feire  cesser,  et  j'ignore  encore  en  ce  moment  si  lee  mouTemens 
presents  se  pr^parent  ou  a'exicutent,  mais  je  Tois  toujours  d'avan- 
tage  que  si  des  ordres  relatift  k  cette  mesure  doivent  partir  de 
Madrid  ceta  entnunerait  one  grande  perte  de  tems.  L'empereur  en 
K  Ali  frappi.  II  derient  done  tout-k-^t  indispensable  de  s'^carter 
im  moment  de  la  Toie  ordinaire  et  des  dispositions  par  lesquelles 
toot  devroit  emaner  de  V.  M.  bu  moins  pour  ce  qui  conceme  le 
Dord  et  I'arm^  de  Portugal.  Je  preuds  pour  cet  effet  le  parti 
d'adresser  directement  aax  g^n^raux  cwnmandant  de  ces  armioa 
les  ordrea  d'ex^cution  qui  dans  d'autres  cirooostances  devr&ient 
leor  panrenir  de  Madrid,  et  j'ai  I'bonneur  d'adresser  ci-joint  k 
V.  M,  copies  des  lettrea  que  j'ai  Writes  an  general  Reille  et  an 
g^n^ral  Clauiel  pour  determiner  enfin  I'arrivte  des  renforta  abso- 
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loroCDt  n^cesuirea  ponr  louniettre  rAtagon,  la  Navure  et  la 
Biscaje ;  lea  detail*  ctntenuR  dans  ma  lettre  an  ^o^ral  Claoiel 
me  diipenaent  de  m'^tendre  d'avantage  aur  cet  oigH  important. 
V.  M.  Y  vernt  aurtout  qD*eii  prescriTant  I'ex^catiaii  prompta  et 
eot)^  des  ordrea  de  I'empereor  j'at  toojnura  resent  I'exerciae  de 
rantOrit^  eup4neure  remise  eotre  lea  maioa  de  V.  M.  et  qa'elte 
coDaerve  ^alement  la  direcdoa  nlt^rienre  des  op^rMioiis  dea 
qu'elle  pourra  lee  conduire  per  elle-iueme. 

Toutes  roes  precedealea  depdchee  sont  d'allieura  aaaez  preciaee 
sur  ce  point  pour  ne  de  laiaaer  pas  doute  k  cet  egud. 


Tie  duke  of  Feltre  to  the  king. 

Paris,  18  Mara,  1813. 
Sire, 
Parmi  les  lettrea  dont  V.M.  m'a  honor^,  la  plaa  r4ceate  de  celles 
qui  me  Bont  parvenuea  jusqn'Jk  ce  jour  est  dn  I  Fevrier,  et  je  vnis 
qa'i.  cotte  epoque  V.  M,  n'ayftit  point  encore  re^u  celle  qoe  j'ai 
eu  I'honneur  de  lui  adresser  par  ordre  de  I'empereur  le  4  Janvier 
pour  I'engflger  a  transferer  son  quartier  g^end  a  Valladolid. 
Cette  disposition  a  ^t^  renouTellee  dans  toutes  mes  dep^ches  poa- 
t^rieures  sous  les  dates  de  14,  29  Janvier,  3,  12,  25  Ferrier, 
1 ,  1 1  et  12  Mars,  sans  avoir  eu  jusqu'a  present  de  certitude  qoe 
mes  lettres  fussent  arriv^es  a  leur  destination.  Enfin  une  lettre  de 
M.  le  due  d'Albuferft  en  date  4  Mars  me  transmit  copie  de  celle 
que  V.  M.  lui  a  adress^  le  23  Ferrier  pour  le  prevenir  que 
ma  lettre  du  4  Janvier  est  arriv6e  k  Madrid,  et  qu'on  a'y  pr^parait 
&  ex^cuter  les  dispositions  prescrites  par  Temperenr.  Ainsi  c'est 
de  Valence  que  j'ai  re9U  la  premiere  nonvelle  positive  a  cet  ^rd, 
et  cette  circonstance  qui  d^voile  entierement  n6tTe  situation  dans 
le  nord  d'Eepagne  est  une  nonvelle  preuve  de  I'extr^me  nr^nce 
des  mesnres  prescrites  par  I'emperuur  et  de  tout  le  mal  que  d'io- 
explicables  retards  ont  caus^.  S.  M.  I.  vient  k  cette  occasion  de 
me  r^itirer  rinjonclioo  de  faire  sentir  k  V.  M.  la  fensse  direction 
qu'ont  prise  lea  a^res  d'Espagne  par  le  pen  de  eoiu  qu'on  a 
apporl£  a  maintenir  les  communications  avec  les  frontieres.  L'eni- 
pereur  est  etonn6  qu'on  ait  si  peu  compris  k  Madrid  Textr^e 
importance  de  conserver  des  communications  sCires  et  rapides  avec 
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la  Fraoce.     Le  defsut  constant  de  oouTelles  ^tait  v 
■nent  assez  clair  et  assez  positif  de  rimpuisBance  oa  se  trouvait 
rarm^e   dti  nord  de  prot^r  la  route  de    Madrid  a  Bayonne. 
L'^tat  des  aSairea  dans  le  nord  de  TBarope  devait  plus  que  jamais 
Iture  seotir  la  n4ceasit^  de  receroir  des  nonvelles  de  Paris  et  de 
prendre  enfin  des  meanrea  dicisires  pour  no  pas  roster  si  longue- 
tnent  diuia  un  itat  d'isolement  et  d'ignorance  absolu  sur  les  yues 
et  I'iDtention  de  rempereur.     V.  M.  avoit  trois  armies  il  sa  dispo- 
sitioD  pour  r^tablir  lea  Gammunications  avec  Tarmee  du  nord,  et 
I'oD  ne  voit  pas  un  mouvement  de  I'annee  de  Portugal  on  de  celle 
du  centre  qui  soit  appropri^  aax  circonstances,  tandis  que  I'inac- 
tion  des  Ang'lais  permettait  de  profiter  de  notra  superiority  pour 
chaaaer  les  bandes,  nettoyer  la  route,  assurer  la  tranquillity  daoa 
la  pays.     L'empereur  m'a  ordonni  de  faire  connaitre  sa  fa^on  de 
penser  aur  cet  objet  au  g^eral   Reille,  auquel  J'oi  adress4  di- 
rectement  les  ordres  de  S.  M.  I.  pour  lee  forces  qu'il  a  dd  mettre 
aana  retard  sous  les  ordres  du  general  Clauiel  ainsi  que  j'ai  en  I'hon- 
neur  d'en  pr^eair  V.  M.  par  mes  lettres  da  29  Janvier,  3  Fevrier 
et  12  Mara.     £n  effat  lea  ciroonetancea  rendent  cette  mesuro  d*uDe 
extrSme  ui^ence.     L'inaction  o^  Ton  eat  reati  pendant  I'hiver  a 
encooragi  et  propa^  rinsurreation.   Elle  s'etend  maiateuant  de  la 
Disease,  en  Catalogue,  et  I'Aragon  exige,  pour  ainsi  dire,  le  m&ne 
emploi  dee  forcea  pour  la  pacifier,  que  la  Biecaye  et  la  Navarre.' 
II  est  done  de  la  plus  haute  importance  qne  V.  M.  etende  sea  aoina 
sur  I'Aragoa  comme  aur  lea  autres  prorincea  du  nord  de  I'Espagne, 
et  lea  ^v^nemens  qui  se  pr^parent  reodroat  ce  soin  toujoura  plus 
necessaire.     D'un  cote  toutes  tea  bandea  chaas^  de  la  Biscaye 
et  de  la  Navarre  se  trouveront  bientot  forc^  a  refluer  dans  I'Ara- 
gOQ,  et  d'autre  part  I'^vacuation  de  Cuenca,  par  reeultat  du  mouve- 
ment general  dea  armees  du  centre  et  da  mtdi  priverait  le  general 
,Suchet  de  tonte  communication  avec  V.  M.  dans  un  moment  on 
les  ennemia  ae  renforcent  devant  lui  d'une  maniere  asaei  inquU- 
tante.     II  cat  done  trie  important  de  ae  procurer  una  autre  ligne 
de  communication  avec  Valence  et  cette  ligne  ne  peat  s'4tablir 
que  par  I'Aragon.     C'eat  a  votre  nuyeat^  qu'il  appartient  de  don- 
ner  a  cet  igard  lea  ordres  n^ssaires.     II  suffira  sans  doute  de  lui 
avfflr  fait  coimaitre  I'etat  de  cbosea  et  la  poaition  du  marechal 
Sucbat  pour  lui  iaire  prendre  lea  determinatioos  que  les  circon- 
stances rendraient  lea  plua  coavenables.     II  me  tarde  beaacoup 
d'apprendre  enfin  de  V.  M.  elle-meme  rex4cution  dea  ordrea  de 
l'empereur  et  de  pouvolr  eatisfaire  aur  ce  point  la  juale  impatience 
de  S.  M.  1. 
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Joseph  O'Donael  to  geiurat  Donkm. 

Malaga,  Ike  6lh  December,  1813. 
dbah  sir. 
The  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  adresa  to  me  on  the  6tfa 
of  September  hu  been  mislaid  all  this  long  time  on  accoaat  of 
my  being  separated  from  the  armie  since  the  moment  1  g&ve  np  the 
command  of  it,  and  it  was  only  laat  night  I  had  the  pleasore  of 
receinn^  it  I  foel  a  great  comfort  in  seingl)  an  officer  of  your 
reputation  affected  bo  kindly  with  the  sorrowa  which  to  anhicky 
as  undeserredly  (I  believe)  fell  upon  me  as  a  consequence  of  my 
•hamefull  defaite  at  Castalla.  But  1  beg  to  be  excused  if  I  con- 
tinue this  letter  in  French.  I  kno  you  understand  it  very  veii 
and  I  can  not  explain  my  tonghta  ao  well  in  English.  Je'  crois,  H.  le 
general,  que  tout  militaire,  iostniit  des  fatts,  et  k  la  rue  du  mat- 
beurenn  cbamp  de  bet^lle  de  Castalta,  on  du  plan  qui  le  repr^nte, 
doit  faire  le  m4me  raisonement  que  rons  aTez  ftit,  k  moins  qnll  ne 
■oit  ^ris  des  petitee  psasioos  et  dee  prejug^  qoi  ne  dominent  qoe 
tn^  BouTenl  lea  bommes.  Je  crois  Tavoir  demontr^  k  I'endence 
dans  mon  rapport  official  au  gonvemement  (que  tous  derez  anrir 
«n  imprimme)  accotnpagnft  de  la  carte  dee  enTirons  et  des  copies 
de  toates  les  ordres  qne  je  donnai  la  veille  dn  combat.  J'&nroia 
certainement  itA  vainquer  ai  I'officier  qoi  conunandoit  lea  760 
chevaux,  avec  denx  pieces  de  8  ft  mon  aile  gaucbe  cut  <Ati  nee 
ordrea,  on  eut  aenlement  t&ch4  de  se  lusser  roir  de  loin  par  la 
CRvallerio  enemie,  qui  au  nombre  de  400  chevanx  ^t  atatioote 
dana  le  village  de  Viar ;  mais  point  dn  tout,  c«t  offider,  an  lien  • 
de  ae  tronver  sur  Viar  au  point  dn  jour  de  la  bataille,  poor  lenir 
en  ^liec  la  cavnlterie  ennemie,  pour  la  battre  s'il  en  tronvwt  one 
occasion  probable,  ou  pour  la  suivre  en  tout  cas,  et  I'empScher  de 
tomber  sur  Castalla  impun^ent,  conune  il  lui  6tait  tr^  exprewi 
ment  ordonn^  par  des  ordres  ^critee  qu'il  arone,  cet  officier  alia  ae 
cacher  demure  Villena,  et  qnoiqull  entendit  le  canon  de  Caatalla, 
et  qu'il  fiit  iostruit  de  la  marche  des  dragons  de  Viar  par  la  ronte 
d'Onil,  il  resta  tranquilement  en  position  de  I'antre  c6ti  de 
Villena  jusqu'ik  passi  buit  heures  du  matin.  Noos  itions  d^ 
battue,  ot  trob  malheureax  bataillons  faach^  en  pieces  (quoi- 
qn'ayant  repousse  la  premiere  char^)   qnand   M.  le  brigtiidier    . 
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Saotistevaii  se  mit  en  marche  de  Villena  pour  veiiir  a  mon 
aecoure.  Jn^z  done,  Mods,  le  gfn^ral,  ai  j'ay  p&  emp&;her  ce 
d^Mstre.  Cepeudant,  le  pablic,  qui  ne  peut  ja^r  que  par  lea  n- 
■nltaU,  se  dechaina  d'abord  cootre  moi,  et  je  oe  m'en  plains  paa, 
car  cela  4toit  fort  natnTel ;  c'est  un  malheur  Bttach4  k  ootre  pro- 
feasioii,  et  que  les  gineraux  Espagoob  doivent  resentir  sur  toots 
lea  autre*,  puisqu'ib  font  la  guerre  sana  resources,  et  manqtmnt 
de  tout  contre  an  ennimi  agueiri  qui  ne  maoque  de  rien;  mais  ja 
ma  plains  dea  Cortes  de  la  nation,  je  me  plains  de  ces  pires  de  la 
patrie,  qui  eachant  que  j'avoia  demand^  moimSme  k  Stre  jug^  par 
nn  conseille  de  guerre,  ont  cependant  donn^  la  ton  k  ropinion 
pnblique  se  rependant  en  invectives  contre  moi,  et  mSme  contre  mon 
fr^re  le  r^ent,  avant  de  scavoir  si  je  snls  en  effet  coupable.  Apria 
nn  pareile  traitement,  et  dane  I'ktkt  de  mbire  et  de  duresse  oil  se 
tnmvent  noa  armies,  ou  trourera  ton  de  g^^raux  qui  veuillent 
exposer  leur  honneur,  et  en  accepter  le  commandement  ?  Quant  a 
moi  je  servirai  ma  petrie  par  devoir  et  par  inclination  jaaqn'Mi 
dernier  soupir,  mus  je  n'accepterai  jamais  aucnn  commandement, 
aupposant  qu'il  me  fut  offert.  Les  informations  que  Ton  prend 
relativement  k  I'affiure  en  question  ne  sont  pas  encore  finiea,  car 
tout  VB  doucement  ches  nous.  J 'en  attends  le  resultat  ici  avec 
I'aveu  du  gouvernemeot,  et  auBsit6t  que  Ton  aura  prooonci  en 
justice  j'irai  me  pr^enter  conmie  simple  voloDtoire  dans  une  de 
nos  armees  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  m'employer  dans  ma  calit^  de  g£n^ral 
snbalteme.  Je  vous  ay  trop  ennuje  de  mes  peines;  c'eatque  j'ea 
ay  le  coeur  navr4,  et  que  votre  bonti  m'a  excit^  a  m'en  soulager 
en  rouB  lee  racontant.  11  me  reste  encore  nn  espoir  flatteur,  c'est 
le  jugement  de  touts  mes  camaradea  qui  ont  vA  de  prie  mes  dispo- 
sitions k  I'afiaire  de  Castalla,  et  les  efforts  que  j'avtus  fait  pendant 
sept  mois,  lultant  toujoura  contre  la  detresse  et  le  d^rdre,  poor 
preparer  a  la  victoire  une  arm^  qui  £toit  tout-i-fait  nulla  qnand 
je  fas  oblige  a  en  prendre,  malgre  moi,  le  commandement.  Je 
'm'eatimerai  heurenx.  Monsieur  le  giairal,  de  m^riter  aossi  la 
Bofrt^  d'un  oScier  aussi  distingu^  que  vous  I'^e,  et  je  votis  prte 
d'agr^r  le  temoignage  du  ainc^  attachement  de  votre  trie  hnmbl» 
et  tr^  obtiseant  serviteur, 

JOSBF   O'DOMBLU 

Mmttieur  le  gtniral  Donkin, 
3fc.  Sfc- 
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No.  XVI. 

Frewda,  Febrmry  iSth,  1813- 
Sir, 
I  have  receired  your  letter  of  the  12th  Instftnt,  regaidii^  the 
conduct  of  the  eecond  Italiaa  regiment,  and  I  entirely  concur  in 
all  the  meaiDres  yoa  hare  adopted,  and  appland  the  decision  and 
firmneca  of  your  conduct  I  am  prepared  likewise  to  approve  of 
whatever  yon  ehall  determine  upon  deliberation  r«^nliiig  the 
future  state  of  the  men  of  the  legiment,  whether  to  be  fbimed 
into  a  regiment  again,  or  not ;  or  if  so  formed,  whedier  to  be  kept 
as  part  of  tbe  army  or  sent  back  to  Sicily. 

The  fanlgo  troops  are  so  much  addicted  to  desertion  that  they 
are  very  onfit  for  onr  anniee,  of  which  they  necessarily  fbim  too 
large  a  proportion  to  tbe  native  troops.  The  evil  is  aggravated  by 
the  practice  which  prevails  of  enlisting  prisoners  as  well  as  de- 
serters, and  Frenchmen  as  well  as  other  foreigners,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repeated  orders  of  government  upon  the  subject  lite 
coosaqnence  is  therefore  that  a  foreign  regiment  cannot  be  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  the  soldiMv  can  desert  from  it,  that  they 
do  not  go  off  in  hundreds ;  and  in  the  Peninsula  they  convey  to 
the  enemy  the  only  intelligence  which  he  can  acquire. 

Wiib  this  knowledge  I  seldom  if  ever  use  the  foreign  British 
troops  of  this  army  on  the  duty  of  outposts ;  and  whatever  yon  may 
determine  regarding  the  second  Italian  raiment,  I  recommend  tbe 
same  practice  to  your  consideration. 

There  is  nothing  new  on  this  «de  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
armies  are  nearly  in  the  stadoos  which  they  took  up  in  the  end  of 
November.  , 

I  have  the  honoar  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

,    Wellington. 
Major-Generat  Campbell, 
Sfc.  Sfc.  S^. 
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Extract  of  a  tetter  Jront  the  vtarquii  of  Weltiitgton  to  lieute^ 
■    nant-general  $ir  John  Murray,  dated  Freneda,  April  6th, 
1813. 

"  In  regard  to  feediog  the  Spanish  troops  in  Spain,  I  bare  jn- 
Tsriablj  set  my  bee  against  it  and  hare  never  consented  to  it  or 
done  it,  even  for  a  day  in  any  instance.  My  reasons  are,  first 
that  it  entails  upon  Great  Britain  aa  expense  which  tiie  country 
is  nnable  to  bear ;  secondly,  that  it  entails  npon  the  department 
of  the  army  which  undertakes  it  a  'detail  of  business,  and  a  bar- 
then  in  respect  to  transport,  and  other  mean^  to  which  the  depart- 
ments if  formed  npon  any  moderate  scale  most  be  quite  unequal ; 
thirdly,  I  know  from  experience  that  if  we  don't  interfere,  the 
Spanish  troops,  particularly  if  paid  as  yoars  are,  and  in  limited 
numbers,  will  not  want  food  in  any  part  of  Spain,  whereas  the 
best  and  nwet  experienced  of  our  departmenia  would  not  be  able 
to  draw  from  the  country  resources  for  them.  1  hare  already 
consented  to  the  formation  of  a  magaiine  for  the  nse  of  goneral 
Whittingham  and  general  Roche's  corps  for  a  certain  number  of 
days,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  give  them  assistance  of 
this  description.  I  can  go  no  farther,  and  1  earnestly  recommend 
to  yon  if  yoa  g^ve  assistance  to  all,  to  give  orer  a  magazine  to 
last  a  given  time,  bat  not  to  take  npon  yoanelf  to  supply  the 
Spanish  troops  eng^^d  in  operations.  If,  however,  you  should 
notwithstanding  this  recommendation  take  npon  yourself  to  give 
snch  supplies,  I  most  object,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  army,  to  your  giving  more  than  bread  to  the  troops  who 
receive  pay,  as  that  is  positively  contrary  to  the  regulations  and 
customs  of  the  Spanish  army.  'I  recommend  to  yon  also  to  at- 
tend with  caution  to  the  demands  of  both  general  Whittiogham 
and  general  Roche,  and  to  observe  that  in  proportion  as  you  will 
comply  with  their  demands,  demands  will  be  made  upon  yon  by 
general  Elio  and  others,  and  yoa  will  involve  yourself  in  a  scale  of 
expense  and  difficulty,  which  will  cramp  all  your  operations,  and 
which  .is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  government  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula," 
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No.  XVUI. 
Oenenl  aUle  of  tbo  French  army,  April  IG,  1812. 
Extracted  (rtonthe  Imperial  Moatei-ndl*. 
Pmcol  under  Aiini.  Dctulied.       H«^l>li. 


Pintugi]..         Miim 
Ebn l(l,aN 


t*,nt 


MIMH 

4^8 

M,S(0 

IW 

Ml* 

"•s; 

«;*«> 

«*,«« 

».7*T 

ifciso 

1^9 

M,s«» 

vijio 

«WB 

I.BU 

„ 

„ 

SM 

e.7« 

!.« 

4(MW 

■.ISO 

- 

. 

lU 

♦0,TW 

W*l 

Hard 

Rncm  deB^Toii'u 
StncnlToUl 

CIric  piiudi  utKhtd 
la  tM  maof  of  tiM 

Tngfca  Bii*^>°''- 
Taul  EipifBoU  .... 


Qeqanl  alale,  U«r  l(,  leu. 

FrtKU  vbMi  Anu.     DMwhad.  Ko^pkiU.  TMri. 
Hen.    Honei.    Men.    Hanci             Hdi.  Citilnr.   Art 

Amdcdellldl W^i      11,101     *,V7      m>     *,ua     (MM  i^ii 

Cenin  ....       17,»i       4,*0«        u»       n        W     IB,M)  3,4)> 

Pomifkl..       M«ia       T,Mt     gyiW   >>»*     *■>»     ^Toa  tfOi 

Amnn  ..        «7,<lia        t,7lll      *,4M       W>      3,701      SSITT  t^BTI 

CtuTink        3),m       i,m      1.M4      917     MM     tMM  ■•»* 

Noid 99,771        S,aSI      (,MD       (Jl      T>Tn      <9i0a>  «,M9 

Toul „ W1.710      31,000    ai,M7     3,97«    *l,3n    WMTB  0,»1» 

OM  BeHm  U  B>- 

yonne 9,s>t         m      i.M«       „          gM       «,M0  an 


GcnenlTonil ..      «31,«)i     M,M«   ea^i    3,37*   l^iM    Wi.MT       M,)**       I>,i3a 


Gctteral  state  Ot  th«  Freoth  AnaiM,  Haroh  IS,  18IS. 

Pnaenl  under  Armi.    DttKhed.   Hoapluli.  Tata), 

Men.     ama.    Hfn.  Hsiva.  Ma.       Cutlii,   l^ite. 


Amioa ..  )Ui9  9>l<»  M  »  !,««  iMit 

CkulonU  •i.gta  i.iM  110  „  «,ois  «>M< 

Moid tO,m  1,878  tl  .,  8,030  H,H7 

IcKTir  de  BiTonne  »,«T7  »S  «>  „  OH  8^1 

Tout ig7,«8  l»,<IS  9,«41  ■,•»  90,MS  Hl,*^ 


Tba  opetmtiont  an4  miifortanea  of  the  French  prevonted  sa;  g«B«nl 
•tales  beiag  tent  home  between  the  ISth  of  Murch  and  the  ISth  of  AugaM, 
when  a  nen  orsanizatinn  of  the  anniea  took  place;  bnt  the  namben 
^*en  in  the  narrative  of  this  Htitory  are  the  reanlt  of  calenlatioai 
foonded  oa  the  comparieonofavarietjof  docooMiitS,  aodarebetiaTcd  la 
be  a  Ter;  cloie  aiiproxunatioo  to  Ibe  real  elrcnglb  of  the  armies. 
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No.  XIX. 

EapeciBl  sUte  of  the  umj  of  Portugal,  Jodb  IS,  IBIS. 

Head-qukitera,  TotcImIIIm. 

DMKbed.  Hoipiul.  1 


Mtbkn....  Foy    i.iai 

do. CIhkI  7.«u 


I.  M«.  Hona.  Mm.  Canliy.  Tniu. 


Ttb    do.  Tiwiiucm..  lUM       ti      „  „  jjm  t,m  si  „ 

■sdss'™^"--" ':^  >J2 '«  ™  SIS  i»  ,™  :: 

DnnoH Borer  i,MO    UT>      «7>  in  M  i.BM  i,7M  „ 

^rtitir s,si«  ■,»»     11)  an  no  «.ms  9«t  «,im 


IWal M.ua  a,9aa  4,iu       ggi     vm   n^TO    VM      i,H4 

From  Ihew  6ifii0  una,  prMsnt  ander  arm^  iudbI  be  dadocled  tbe 
■rtUleiy,  engineers,  eqaipagea,  and  RBrriaoni,  tbe  offleen  an<l  tergeanta, 
and  the  loaaet  aiutaiDed  betireen  tbe  «)ege  of  the  forta  and  the  battle  <a 
Salamanca,  the  lemll  will  be  abont  42,000  aabrea  and  bajoneta  in  the 
battle. 

Reinforcementi  en  marche  de  Tann^  da  nord  ....    1,170 
Do.  de  Bayonne    13,076 

NtU. — Tbeae  troopa  did  not  Join  before  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
ArtUlerjr  of  tbe  armj  of  Portugal,  Jnne  IS,  181S,    Materiel. 

i  Cuwo  dt  It  Ibb  ■     ) 

^  *do.  90     I  Touldacuoiu..  a> 

Boulmaln..'  4da.  M      i 

/obBiltndedpoKM        U     I    Total dM atarim  M 

V  DinodctpoacnllltHii     t  _ 

Toul  ■» 

•  Vcnuit  dc  I'lmtfda  >Dtd 1  \     fIndMIn 

—  t     tb*  kMtle. 
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Total  loM  or  the  army  of  Portngal  from  IDtii  Joly  lo  lOtii  of  AuKOSt, 
1813,  IdcludiDg  the  battle  of  ShIudedcb.  Extracted  fron  the  ImperMj 
Huater-Toll*. 


OScienHpoinn. 


H™ 

Scnbotoi.. 

Rw 

fe£"5^ 

■::::::;::::: 

(Uu.  Tu^iouFri*. 


OOcltn  «  Soldau  ... 


Strangtli  of  the  Anglo-PortugDoe  army  under  Lord  Viscount  WellinstoD, 
OD  the  iDoraiDgof  theS2d  of  July.  1S13.  Extracted  from  tbeorigioal 
morning  state. 


Briltohlnfuiirr.  v>» 

D'Uriian'i  IVfftapiBe 
ncnu,  iboat  

Iqdrprn^ent  bn^d' 
Cul«  d'Eipuu'i  itpin 
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No.  of  Brfti*h,  Otman,  PoringaMe,  and  Spanwh  gnss  at  the  battle  of 
SalamaaCB* 

Wciiklorcallbn.  Humbcr  of  (luu. 

BcriHB  do. Slbh  t 

PortHgiMHkiHlBritUlibrliiidcdlctctlKr Mlb.  bOKlUen  • 

Ost  Spaniiii  butciy « 

OcDCnIIaUl toplKH. 


m  M  Killed. i 

tn  Bs  woHiHitd  ..  r 

■T  "  Wonndtd'!:  \ 

n  »  HlHiBf. J 


LoM  of  the  alliea  in  the  battle  of  Salamaaca. 

(    M  M  1M 

BriUlb  {  TM  IM  «,«» 

I    "j  "4  W7 

Pani|°'M I    H  M  l,4M 


M     Killed ■. 

^  MM^i"!.::  ( s 

18     KiLKd / 


LoM  of  th«  GennaD  canliy  on  the  Almar  Stream,  Jaly  39. 


The  Britiih  Ioh  b;  infantiy  diviiknii  and  caTalry  brigade*. 

(  U Hirchuit'ibrigidc,       Int  HinmDilDnccn  109  1 

T J  Anioo'i  do.  do.  do.  >t 

(Vr.Alttn'i        do.  do.  do,  11  J 

f  lu  DltitioD       Oencnl  L'ainptitlL  Ion     Htn  ind  oOan     » 

fsi       do.  0«unl  PilmluD  do.  do.  4ia  > 

Itib     do.  BtnamiCBlt  do.  do.  U)  # 

''^ "S nn    d^        otmSiafiu™  dl'  dS^         i.lS / 

Jlth     do.  OcntnlS.Hopc  do.  do.  iisi 

{^  Lltbt  do.  GnHnl  C.  Alien  do.  do.  taj 
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PintM.  On  caaiBHad. 


«,••*                    1.W* 

TotillD&iiliy 

H,M>                    MM 

.    St,«M                       MU 

N«.  of  Aoglo-PoTtngueM  gnni  U  the  battle  of  Vittoru. 

CoL«iiBI  A.  DiCKtoM  commandiDg. 

BrltUhliamiRUItiT »II>l  M 

Do.  do.       «lb(.  SO 

Tot«l   M 

No  SfMuiiih  piu  Mt  down  in  the  relnrn.    Nomlwr  noknown. 


N-COnIt,  rtllCHDlCM<»T«MT< 


(.oo>^lc 


T.    AND   W.   BOONE, 

as,  Ntw  BaM4-*trnt. 
A    REPLY  TO 

LORD  STRANGFORD'S  '*  OBSERVATIONS" 


COLONEL  NAPiEas  iiisTont  or  ram  war 

IV     THE     F&NIN8DLA. 

BY  COLONEL  NAPIER,  C.B. 
Second  Edition,  Sto.  pric«  li. 

A  REPLY  TO  VARIOUS  OPPONENTS, 


■•  STRICTURES  ON  COLONEL  NAPIER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE 

WAR  IN  THE  PENIKSULA  .■" 

Together  witli 

OBseSTJLTlONt  ILLDlttATIICO  IIH  tOUH   IIOOBI**  CANPAIOKt. 

BY  COLONEL  NAPIER,  CB. 
Bva  price  if. 

COL.  NAPIER'S  JUSTIFICATION  OF  HIS 
THIRD  VOLUME, 

■     SEQUEL  TO    HIS    REPLY  TO   VARIOUS  OPPONENTS, 

jtND   CONT*mjMO  iOBB  t 

NEW  AND  CURIOUS  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ALBUERA. 
Bto.  priM  )».  Od. 

A  LETTER  TO       • 
GENERAL  LORD  VISCOUNT  BERESFORD, 

BEIItO   ItH   ANIWM.  TO 

HIS  LORDSHIPS  ASSUMED  REFUTATION  OF 

COLONEL  NAPIER'S  JUSTIFICATION  OF  HIS  THIRD  YOLUME. 

BY  COLONEL  NAPIER,  CB. 

Id  8*0.  price  1*.  Ad. 

COUNTER-REMARKS  TO 
MR.   DUDLEY    MONTAGU   PERCEVAL'S 

REMARKS 

UPON  SOME  PASSAOSSINCOLOHELHAPIER's  FOURTH  TOLUHB 
OF  ills  IIISTORT  OF  TBR  PENIKSULAR  WAR. 

In  evo.  pdM  Is.  6d.  ^ 
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Pablahed  by  T.  &  W.  Boovc,  39,  New  Bmd-itreet. 

Id  the  Press,  in  one  tol.  Bvo. 

REMARKS  ON  MILITARY  LAW 


PUNISHMENT     OF     FLOGGING. 
COLONEL  CHARLES  JAMES  NAPIER,  C.B. 

COLONIZATION; 

riRTICDLAKLT 

IN    SOUTHERN    AUSTRALIA: 

WITH  tout.  BEMARKB  OR 

SMALL  FARMS  AND  OVER  POPULATION. 
By  colonel  CHARLES  JAMES  NAPIER,  C.B. 

Anllior  of  "  The  Colooies;  puticulaiiy  the  loniMi  IsUuidB." 
In  One  vol.  Bvo.  prke  Oi.  boards. 
"  We  eameilly  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people." — Am. 

In  One  Volume,  post  Bvo.  price  lOi.  M. 

RANDOM    SHOTS 

FROM   A  RIFLEMAN. 

Bt 

CAPTAIN    JOHN    KINCAID,    First  Battaliob, 
^KlW  af  "  MvaUrtra  i»  fht  Biftt  Brigade." 

"  It  ii  one  of  the  most  pithy,  witty,  soldier-like,  and  pleaaut  book* 
in  eiblence." — United  Service  Joamat, 

'•  The  proBent  volume  is  to  the  full  at  pleaBanI,  and,  what  is  still  more 
strange,  as  Dri^ni  as  the  last.  Criticism  woald  become  a  sinecure  if 
man;  aach  Tolumes  were  written  :  all  left  for  ns  i*  to  admire  and  reootn* 
mend.'' — NeteMoKthh/  Magaxnu. 

"  If  joQ  haie  military  adventure*  to  rblale,  take  pen  in  hand,  and 
relate  diem  In  the  pleasant,  cheerfiil,  and  agreeable  manner,  in  which 
John  Kincaid,  the  prince  of  adjutants  aqd  good  fellows,  nlates  his. 
Head  his  SondiMH  Sluitt,  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  snch  maUeia, 
for  few  there  are  who  have  wen  more  shots  fired  than  the  gallant  captain 
of  the  rifles.  "—FnuM''!  Magaxbu. 

•'  The  present  volume  is  likely  to  add  to  his  reputatloB.  It  is  a  nsefnl 
appendix  to  the  larger  works  of  Napier  and  other  military  commentators- 
It  is  never  dull,  tedious,  technical,  or  intricate." — Timet. 

"  Those  who  have  lead  Captain  Kincaid's  Adventures  in  the  Bifle 
Brigade  will  seise  thi»  volume  with  avidity,  and  having  dashed  throngh 
it,  will  lay  it  dovra  with  only  one  feeling  of  regret— that  it  is  not  longer." 

"  His  book  is  fnll  of  genuine  humour,  without  one  particle  of  the 
trickery  snatelimee  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of 


It  racy,  spiritedly  sketchy  performance." — Cmirl  Jew^ 
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PiMithed byT.ScV/.  Boone,  29,  New  Bond-ttrul. 
In  Two  Volume*,  pott  8vo.  price  ai>. 

ADM  IRAL    NAPIER'S 


WAR    IN    PORTUGAL 

BETWEEN 

DON    PEDRO    AND    DON    MIGUEL, 


CAPE  ST.  VINCENT. 

"  An  excellent  and  epliit-stirring  book'-plaio,  honest,  and  rtraiffbt- 
forward— the  very  stuff  of  which  the  vreb  of  hiilorj  alone  efaould  be 
composed.  This  is  indeed  an  honeal,  fair,  and  impartial  history  "-^ 
Moning  ChTmicle. 

''  In  spirit  and  in  keeping,  from  beginninft  to  end.  Admiral  Napier's 
'  War  in  Portugal'  is  the  happiest  picture  ne  coald  conceive  of  the  hero 
of  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent — Its  especial  eicellence  consisting  in  a 
regardlefs  bluntaess  of  manner  and  language  that  is  quite  admirable  and 
delightful."— jtfontAfy  Rfvira. 

•'  His  work  will  create  a  fresh  interest  in  events,  which,  before  leadioj^ 
we  thought  impossible." — Naval  and  MiiUani  Gatttt. 

"  It  is  Ciesar's  Commenlaries  in  the  first  person  "—SptciatiiT. 

"  Candid  to  a  degree,  and  sincere  as  a  sailor's  will.  This  is  the  very 
stuff  of  which  history  should  be  composed." — BtU'i  Me*ungfr. 

"  If  Admiral  Napier  be  not  distinguished  by  the  commoo-place  faci- 
litiea  of  authorship,  he  possesses  the  higher  qualities  of  truth,  discre- 
tion, and  clear-sightedness,  in  no  slight  Aesnt."~-AtUit. 

"  In  speaking  of  himself  and  his  deeds,  he  has  hit  the  just  and 
dilDcalt  medium — shewing  his  real  feelings,  yet  steering  clear  of  affected 
modesty  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  overweening  modesty  on  the  oLher." — 
ruie's  Magaxine. 

"  This  is  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  affairs  in  which  the  gallant 
author  figured  so  nobly,  and  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  name  of  Napier." 


In  foolscap  8va.  price  li. 

THE  NURSERY  GOVERNESS; 

By  ELIZABETH  NAPIER, 
Published  after  her  Death  by  her  Husbaod,  Col.  C.  J.  Napier,  C.B. 
le  law  of  thy 

"  This  is  an  admirable  little  book."~7Vvr  Smb. 

"  The  excellent  instmctions  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Napier  will,  we  have 
no  doubl,  prove  a  '  rich  legacy'  not  only  to  her  own  children,  but  to  those 
in  many  a  nursery."— LiEtTTWol  ChrBHtcle, 

"  Nut  only  the  nursery-govemess,  but  the  mother  and  daogbter, 
especially  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  nay  read  it  with  adnmtage." — 
Alhu. 

''  We  are  so  convinced  of  its  utility,  that  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  diligentatudy  of  every  fenale  who  has  thecareof  afamily, 
either  as  a  mother  or  govetuew."— Sua.  _^ 
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PtMiiked  bv  T.  &  W.  Boohe,  30,  Nob  Bimi^rtet. 

In  One  Volumej  poK  8>o.  priM  lOi.  M  boaida, 

NARRATIVE  OF 

EVENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

ADd  of  the  ATTACK  ON  NEW  ORLEANS,  in  1B14  8c  1S15. 

By  CAPT.  I.  H.  COOKE,  43d  Regt. 

"  This  clev«r  and  fearleu  ucount  uf  the  attatk  oa  New  Orle«ii«  i« 
penneil  by  onp  of  the  '  occupation  ;'  whose  Boldier-like  view  toA  keen 
abaerr&tian  during  the  pvriDd  of  the  itiiring  eientt  he  *o  well  relates, 
hai  «nntiled  bim  to  brine  before  the  public  the  ablMt  account  ibat  ban 
jet  been  given  uf  ibal  ill-fated  and  dltgraceful  expedition,  and  alM>  to 
refcue  the  troops  who  were  employed  on  it  from  those  depading  reBec- 
Ilons  whkh  hate  hitherto  DtynallT  been  insinuated  against  then.'' — Gea- 

"  We  wish  earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  military  men  lo  the  cam- 
paign before  New  OrleHni.  II  is  fraughlwilh  a  fearful  interest,  and 
flies  upon  the  mind  reflectiDoa  of  almost  eiery  hue.  Captain  Cooke's 
relation  is  vlTid;  every  evolution  il  made  as  clear  to  (he  eye  aa  if  we 
bod  been  present,  and  the  remarks,  ne  Oiink,  are  eminently  judiciona. 
The  book  must  be  geserally  read,"  he. — MiiTnpotit-i*. 

"  It  is  full  of  (cood  freling,  and  il  abounds  with  sketches  of  the  aer- 
vice." — Siut^y  B<TaU. 


SKETCHES    IN    SPAIN, 

DuriDg  the  Years  IS29-tO-SI  and  IS; 

Contidiiing  Notices  of  some  Diairicts  very  little  known ;  of  the  Manneia  of 

tbe  People,  Government,  Recent  Changes.  Commerce,  Fine  Aria, 

ud  Natural  History. 

BY  CAPTAIN  S.  E.  COOK,  R.N.  K.T.S.  F.G.S. 

Two  noL  8*o.  price  31*. 

"  Volumes  of  great  value  and  attraelioD ;  «e  would  say,  in  a  woid, 
tbey  aBbrd  us  the  most  complete  account  of  Spain  in  every  respect  which 
has  Usued  from  the  press." — Littraiy  Guzell*. 

"  The  value  of  the  book  is  ia  its  matter  and  its  facts.  If  wriKen  npon 
any  country  it  would  hare  been  useful,  but  Ireatiag  of  one  like  Spain, 
about  which  we  know  almost  nothing,  bat  of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
know  so  much.  Captain  Cook's  Sketches  taust  be  considered  an  acqni- 
sitieo  to  the  library."— J/Mclalsr. 

"  These  volumes  comprise  ewry  point  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  whole 
is  so  interspersed  wiih  lively  adventure  and  description  ;  so  imbued  with 
a  kindly  spirit  of  good-nature,  coorting  and  aoknowledging  atieDtion>  as 
to  render  it  attractive  reading." — Vnittd  Sereice  Gauftc. 

"  No  one  could  either  pretend  to  write  or  conrerae  opon  this  couolry 
without  preparing  himself  by  a  previous  perusal  of  this  iostxoclive 
work . ' ' — MtlnptUltt*. 
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PutlahtdbfT.tcV/.hoOKK,  M,  Ntw  Bond-itnet. 
Just  PablUhed,  in  poet  Sto.  price  Oa. 

RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS 

ReUtire  or  the  Duties  of  TroopfcompotiDB  the  advanced  Corps  of  the  Aimj, 

Br  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  I.  LEACH,  C.B. 

late  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

Author  of  "  Roogh  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  ao  Old  Soldier." 

THE    HISTORY 
KING'S    GERMAN  LEGION, 


B;  N  LUDLOW  BEAMISH,  Esq.  F.R.S.  late  Major  unattached. 


"  The  work  is  not  like  others  we  could  mme — a  mere  compilation 
from  nenipapera  and  magazines.  Majnr  Beamisfa  has  left  no  soilrce  of 
infurmatioa  onPlplored  ;  and  the  access  he  obtained  to  inannscript  jour- 
nals has  enitbled  him  to  inlenpene  his  iteneral  narrative  niih  interesting 
personal  anecdotes,  that  reniirr  this  volume  a.*  delljihtfol  for  those  who 
read  for  aiDusement,  as  Ihoie  who  read  for  profit." — AtkmoMBi. 

"  We  are  allnffpther  much  pleased  with  the  volume,  and  heartily  re- 
comaeud  it  to  the  British  pablic."— Xitrrary  GsMflf. 


MEMOIR 

By 
GENERAL  SIR   HEW    DALRYMPLE,   BART. 

PilOCEGt>1  SGS  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN, 
INDTHt 

COMMENCEMENT  OF   THE   PENINSULAR  WAR. 

In  UDt>  vol.  8va.  price  Vs.  boards. 

"  Theae  volumes,  the  vork  of  a  ftentlenian  of  high  and  laried  accuni- 
plishmenu,  nboee  opporluDlUts  of  observHtlan  have  been  unuaually 
extensive  and  welI-iiiipro<ed,  will  command  and  repay  alleution.  They 
qontain  by  fsr  the  best  account  ul'  Spain  which  hu  yet  issued  fiuiu  the 
pitaa."— United  3f  cine  (Jaittli. 
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Publithed  bj/  T.  &  W.  Boone,  29,  Naa  Boud-^lrM. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 

MILITARY  BRIDGES, 

AND  THB  PASSAGE  OF  BIVEBS  IN  HILITABT  OPBBATIONa. 


Tlie  S«cand  Edilbiii,  coDUioinK  mach  additioDftl  Hatter  and  Plates, 
8*0.  price  SOi.  boards. 


Iq  8to.  prke  it. 

PRUSSIA    IN    1833; 

OROANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  PHUgSH,  JtND  HER  CIVtL  INSTITOTIONS. 

"  We  woald  Teconniead  to  militar;  leaders  in  general,  and  eapecilUj 
to  the  antlnrities  libit  have  the  destiny  of  tbe  ann;  in  their  haodi,  an 
attenlire  penual  of  this  nork.  Tbe  public  will  learn  from  it  that  the 
amj  in  Prussia.  hiLhecto  supposed  la  be  Ibe  want  paid  force,  ia,  in  (act, 
better  dealt  trith  than  Is  the  case  '  «Uh  the  bett  paid  amy  ta  Bnr^t.' " — 
Vnittd  Servite  JaaniaL 


h  t%e  Prtu, 

THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  DON  PEDRO 

IN  PORTUGAL, 

From  the   Landing  of  the  Constitutional  Army  to  the  Convcntioa  of 
Evora  Monte,  and  subsequent  Disbanding  of  the  Amies. 

By  general  ANTHONY  BACON. 

Immediately  nil!  be  Published,  in  one  toI.  Sto. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

CAPTAIN    JOHN     PATTERSON, 

OF  THE  SOih,  OR  QUEEN'S  OWN  REGIMENT. 
With  Nolicti  Iff  tlttOffittrsmd  of  the  Rtgiaunlfivmiaffl  UlSil. 
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